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PRIKTBD  BT  R.    AND   R.    CLARK,   EDINBURGH. 


Ik  plan  and  execution,  the  present  Toiume  differs  from 
many  woika  published  witli  similar  intent  A  plain  and 
intelligible  account  is  attempted  to  be  ^ven  of  those 
localities  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  atiangei^  and  of 
the  means  by  vhlch  they  can  be  reached;  the  measure  of 
admiration  vith  which  they  should  be  contemplated  is 
not  praacribed.  By  adopting  this  course,  apace  has  been 
found  for  the  introduction  of  such  an  amount  of  Tradi- 
tionary, Historical,  and  Pictorial  Hlustration,  as  will 
interest  the  reader,  and  leave  on  the  mind  an  agreeable 
impression  of  the  places  visited. 

I^either  laboor  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  give  the 
work  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy.  All  the  prin- 
cipal touring  districts  have  been  feequently  visited,  in  order 
that  the  information  may  he  the  direct  result  of  a  disinte- 
rested inspection,  and  that  local  opinions,  which  are  apt 
to  be  tinged  by  an  exaggerated  appreciation,  and  a  dis-' 
legaxd  for  the  merits  of  other  places,  may  be  avoided. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  improYements  made  upon  eveiy  edition  since  the 
work  first  appeared,  have  been  numerous  and  important. 
The  last  edition  underwent  a  thorough  revision  and  cor- 
rection, and  the  present  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  Publishers  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  Tourists 
and  others  for  information  and  suggestions.  To  these  they 
return  their  best  thanks ;  and  they  take  this  opportunity 
of  repeating,  that  communications  of  this  description  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Edinbubgh,  June  1861. 
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TEAVELLING  EXPENSES. 


The  following  scale  shews  the  average  charge  for  the  several  items 
which  enter  into  the  traveller's  bill.  These  prices  are  rarely  ex- 
ceeded in  any  of  the  Hotels  in  the  smaller  towns  in  Scotland ;  while 
in  some  villages,  charges  even  more  moderate  may  sometimes  be 
met  .with.  But  if  the  Traveller  require  his  table  to  be  furnished 
beyond  the  ordinary  scale  of  comfort,  he  must  be  prepared  for  a 
proportionate  increase  of  charge. 

Breakfast,  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

Lunch,  Is.  6d. 

Dinner,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Tea,  Is.  6d.  to  28. 

Supper,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Bed-room,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  occasionally  2s.  6d. ;  Parlour,  28.  6d.  to  5s. 

Attendance,  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

A  Pint  of  Sherry,  3s. 

Beer,  Ale,  or  Porter,  Is. ;  pints,  6d. 

Glass  of  Whisky,  8d. ;  Toddy,  6d. ;  Brandy,  8d. 

A  Cup  of  Cofifee,  6d. 

In  the  inferior  country  Inns,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Malt  Liquor, 
are  frequently  not  to  be  met  with,  or,  if  kept,  will  probably  be  of 
indifferent  quality. 

Posting,  Is.  6d.  per  mile ;  postboy,  3d.  per  mile. 

A  one-horse  four-wheeled  carriage,  Is.  per  mile,  or  158.  per  day. 

A  gig,  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  per  day. 

A  riding-horse  6s.  or  7s. ;  a  pony,  58.  per  day. 

*it*  In  large  towns  the  charges  for  carriages  and  riding-horses  are  about  20 
per  cent  above  tiiose  here  quoted.  Where  the  hire  is  for  several 
successive  days,  an  abatement  may  be  expected.  The  posting  is  the 
same  in  town  and  country. 

The  payment  of  the  gratuities  to  servants  at  Hotels  is  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  travellers,  and  it  largely  contributes  to  the 
tourist's  comfort  when  the  charges  under  this  head  are  included 
among  the  other  items  of  the  landlord's  bill.    This  practice  has  been 
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XX  NOTE  OF  TRATELLINO  EXPENSES. 

adopted  by  most  of  the  Hotel-keepers  in  Scotland,  but  as'a  guide  in 
cases  where  this  is  not  done,  we  subjoin  the  following  notes,  which 
will  enable  the  tonrist  to  reckon  what  should  be  given. 

1. 

A  single  gentleman,  taking  the  general  accommodation  of  the  hotel  for  one  or 
two  meals  as  a  passing  traveller— Waiter,  6d. ;  Chambermaid,  6d. ;  Porter 
or  Boots,  6d.  This  inclndes  the  removal  of  any  reasonable  weight  of 
luggage ;  bat  extra  messages  and  parcels  are  charged  separately. 

2. 

A  single  gentleman,  staying  a  day  and  night,  and  taking  his  meals  in  the 
hotel — Is.  6d.  or  2s.  for  servants ;  and  if  he  stays  several  days,  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.  per  day. 

S. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife,  occupying  a  parlour  and  bed-room — 2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
each  per  night  for  servants.  If  accompanied  by  sons  or  daughters,  or  other 
relatives,  half  this  rate  from  each ;  but  no  charge  for  children  under  nine 
years  of  age. 

4. 

A  party  of  four  or  six  for  one  night,  about  Is.  6d.  each. 
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The  object  of  the  following  directions  ib  to  supply  the  tounst 
who,  for  the  fimt  time,  visits  Scotland,  with  a  few  hints  how 
to  spend  agreeably  from  a  couple  to  fourteen  days  The 
iacilitiea  now  afforded  dimng  the  summer  months  enable  an} 
one  to  run  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  m  a  very  short 
space  of  tune  EVen  va  one  day  the  distance  that  may  be 
travelled  is  greater  thsn  many  are  aivare  of  For  example, 
any  one  leaving  Edmbuigh  m  the  morning  can  reach  the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  retnm  the  same  evening ,  any  one 
leaving  Inverness  in  the  morning  can  make  one  of  the  most 
l^;^eeable  tours  down  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  round  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  tlie  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  where  the 
sctnery  is  of  the  very  faneat  descnption,  and  arrive  in  Ola^on 
or  EdmbuTgh  the  next  evening,  in  tune  to  catch  the  tram  for 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  London.  By  leaving  the  Broomie- 
law,  Glasgow,  in  the  morning,  the  tourist  may  sleep  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Nevis  in  the  evening,  and  another  day  will  enable 
him  to  penetrate  into  some  remote  distriot  of  the  Highlands. 

ig  la  given  b;  couhe 
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SINGLE  DAY   EXCURSIONS  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Tbosaohs  by  Stirling,  Callander,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch 
Lomond.  Railway,  etc.  (the  toarist  may  book  through),  pages 
169,  200. 

To  Melrose,  Abbotsford,  and  Drybnrgh,  by  railway,  page  99. 

To  Lanark  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  page  386. 

To  Hawthomden  and  Roslin,  by  railway  or  coach,  page  81. 


SINGLE   DAY   EXCURSIONS   FROM   GLASGOW. 

Down  the  Clyde  to  Rothesay,  by  steamer,  or,  if  the  early  boat  be 
taken,  the  roate  may  be  extended  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute 
to  Ardrishaig,  and  back  same  day,  page  449. 

Down  the  Clyde  by  steamer  to  Greenock,  Loch  Long,  and  Arroquhar, 
and  back.  (There  is  time  to  walk  across  from  Arroquhar,  and 
take  a  view  of  Loch  Lomond),  page  457. 

Railway  to  Loch  Lomond,  page  239.  Come  out  at  Tarbet,  cross 
to  Arroquhar,  and  sail  down  Loch  Long  to  Glasgow,  page  233. 

Railway  to  Hamilton,  Bothwell  Castle,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 
page  377. 

Railway  to  Ayr.    Visit  Bums'  Monument  and  return,  page  399. 


TOURS   FROM   TWO   TO   FOURTEEN   DAYS. 

The  Tbosachs,  etc.,  2  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edinburgh  to  the  Trosachs,  by  Stirling  and  Callander 
(railway  and  coach),  pages  169,  200,  221. 

2d  Day.  Trosachs  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  by  Loch  Katrine, 
Inversnaid,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Balloch  (coach,  railway, 
and  steamer).  The  tourist  may  go  from  Balloch  to 
Stirling  by  railway,  page  239. 

In  going  from  Glasgow  this  route  is  reversed. 
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Tboeulghs  and  Pebtbbhibe,  3  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edinbargh  to  Stirling  and  Trosachs  (railway  and  coach), 

pages  169,  200. 
2d  Day.  Trosachs  to  Kenmore,  by  Loch  Lomond,  thence  per  coach 

in  connection  with  steamer  (coach  and  steamer],  pages 

239,  288. 
3d  Day.  Kenmore  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  by  Donkeld  (coach  and 

railway),  page  285. 


Ayr,  Wigtown,  KiBKOUDBRiaHT,  and  Dcmfbiesshibe,  3  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edinbargh  to  Beattock  by  Caledonian  Bailway,  and  from 
thence  by  coach  to  Dumfries,  page  421. 

2d  Day.  Dumfries  to  Stranraer  by  Castle-Douglas,  Gatehouse,  Cree- 
town,  and  Newton-Stewart  (by  railway),  page  427. 

3d  Day.  Stranraer  to  Ayr  by  steamer,  which  sails  on  Monday  and 
Friday  mornings,  via  Girvan,  Tumberry  Castle,  Colzean 
Castle,  and  Dunure  Castle.  On  arrival  at  Ayr,  visit 
Bums'  Monument,  Birth-place,  and  Alloway  Kirk,  2 
miles  from  Ayr,  and  return  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh 
same  evening  by  railway,  pages  396,  399,  432. 

Should  the  weather  be  too  rough  for  the  steamer,  take  the  coach 
from  Stranraer  to  Ayr  by  Girvan. 


Taosachb  and  Abqyleshibe,  4  Days. 

Ist  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  and  the  Trosachs  (rail  and  coach), 
pages  169,  200,  221. 

2d  Day.  Trosachs  to  Fort-William,  by  Loch  Lomond-head,  and 
from  thence  by  coach  (which  runs  only  during  the  summer 
months  in  connection  with  the  steamer),  through  Glencoe, 
Fort- William,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  pages  241 
and  520. 

3d  Day.  Fort-William  to  Oban,  and  from  thence  to  Staffa  and  lona, 
by  steamer  (one  of  the  most  romantic  stdls  in  Scotland), 
pages  472,  520. 

4th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  by  the  Crinan  Canal, 
Ardrishaig,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  the  Kyles  of 
Bate.    The  steamer  generally  arrives  in  Glasgow  in 
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time  to  enable  passengers  to  catch  the  train  for  Edinburgh 
or  the  South.  The  whole  journey  from  Bannavie  or 
Fort-William  to  Edinburgh  can  be  easily  accomplished 
in  one  day.  (If  the  weather  and  circumstances  permit, 
another  day  may  be  added  to  this  excursion  by  climbing 
Ben  Nevis),  page  434  to  438  and  449. 


Tbosaohb  ahd  Argtllbhibb,  5  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Trosachs  (Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 

and  coach),  pages  169  to  187,  200  to  208  and  221. 
2d  Day.  Trosachs  to  Oban,  by  Loch  Lomond-head,  thence  per  coach 

in  connection  with  steamer  by  Loch  Awe  (coach  and 

steamer],  page  461. 
3d  Day.  Oban  to  StafiEa  and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  in  the  evening 

(steamer),  page  472. 
4th  Day.  Oban  to  Glencoe,  by  Ballachulish,  where  cars  are  in  waiting 

returning  same  way  to  Oban  (steamer  and  cars),  page  483. 
These  days  may  be  reversed  according  to  sailing  of  steamer. 
5th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  by  the  Grinan  Canal, 

Ardrishaig,  and  Kyles  of  Bute  (steamer,  canal-boat  or 

omnibus,  and  railway),  pages  484  to  438,  and  449. 


Thbee  Days  in  Akka.n. 

1st  Day.  Walk  up  Glen  Rosa,  ascend  to  the  top  of  Goatfell,  pass 
through  the  gorge  between  Glen  Rosa  and  Glen  Sannox 
(a  most  interesting  point),  to  Loch  Ranza,  page  444. 

2d  Day.  Return  by  the  Cock  of  Arran,  past  the  month  of  Glen 
Sannox,  and  by  Corrie  to  Brodick,  page  444. 

3d  Day.  Visit  Brodick  Castle,  and  go  to  Lamlash  by  land,  climb  the 
Holy  Isle,  page  444. 
Brodick  may  be  reached  from  Glasgow  or  Ardrossan  by  steamer. 


Argyll,  Invebnbss,  and  Ross  Shires,  6  Days. 

1st  Day.  Monday.    Glasgow  to  Oban  by  Crinan  Canal,  pages  434 

to  438  and  449. 
2d   Day.    Tuesday.    Oban  to  Balmacarra  on  Loch  Duich  by  Skye 

steamer,  page  488. 
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3d  Day.  Wednesday.  Balmacarra  to  InTermoriston  on  tbe  Cale- 
donian Canal  by  gig  through  Glens  Shiel  and  Moriston, 
and  passing  Loch  Clunie,  page  528. 

4th  Day.  Thursday,  ^pend  at  Invermoriston,  visit  the  Falls  of 
Foyers,  etc.,  page  528. 

5th  Day.  Friday.  Catch  the  steamer  coming  down  the  Caledonian 
Canal  from  Inverness  at  about  10  a.m.,  and  go  on  to  Ban- 
navie.  If  the  weather  and  length  of  day  suit,  there  will 
be  time  after  this  to  ascend  Ben  Nevis  same  day,  page  525. 

6th  Day.  Saturday.  Eetum  by  steamer  to  Oban,  Glasgow,  or  Edin- 
burgh, page  519. 


Arqyll,  Inverness,  and  Boss  Shibes,  6  Days. 

1st  Day.  Monday.  Glasgow  to  Bannavie  by  Crinan  Canal,  pages 
435  to  438,  449,  519. 

2d  Day.  Tuesday.  Bannavie  to  Invermoriston  by  steamer  on  Cale- 
donian Canal.  There  visit  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  Falls  of 
Invermoriston,  and  surrounding  scenery,  pages  525-528. 

3d  Day.  Wednesday.  Invermoriston  to  Shiel  Inn,  a  very  romantic 
road  (by  gig),  page  528. 

4tb  Day.  Thursday.  Shiel  Inn  to  Invergarry  Inn  by  Tomdoun, 
another  road  of  great  beauty  (gig),  page  527. 

5th  Day.  Friday.  Drive  down  to  Laggan  Locks  (5  miles),  and  there 
catch  the  steamer  at  1. 30,  returning  to  Bannavie  (from 
which,  if  circumstances  permit,  climb  Ben  Nevis),  page 
525. 

6th  Day.  Saturday.  Return  to  Oban,  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh,  by 
steamer,  page  519. 


Highlands  of  Perthbhibe  and  Arotllshire,  7  Days. 

]  st  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Perth  and  Dunkeld  (railway),  pages  245  to 
256,  and  263. 

2d  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Kenmore  at  bead  of  Loch  Tay  (coach),  page 
285. 

3d  Day.  Kenmore  to  the  Trosaohs,  by  Killin,  Locheamhead,  and 
Callander  (coach),  page  294. 

4th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Loch  Lomond-head,  thence  per  coach  to  Fort- 
William  by  Glencoe  (coach  and  steamer),  pages  225, 
233,  and  241. 
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5th  Day.  Fort- William  to  Oban  (steamer),  page  520. 

6th  Day.  Oban  to  Staffii  and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  same  night 
(steamer),  page  472. 

7th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  by  Grinan  Canal  and  Ardrishaig,  con- 
tinuing to  Edinburgh  and  the  South,  if  desired  (steamer, 
etc.),  pages  468,  449,  438,  and  435. 


HiGHLAKDs  OF  Pesth,  Ihyebness,  AND  Abgtll  Shibes,  9  Days. 

Ist  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Perth  and  Dnnkeld  (railway),  pages  245  to 

256,  and  263. 
2d  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Blair-Atholl  (coach),  page  270. 
3d  Day.  Blair  Atholl  to  Inverness  (coach),  page  532. 
4th  Day.  Invemess  to  Oban  by  Caledonian  Canal  (steamer,  Monday, 

Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings),  page  519. 
5th  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  (steamer),  page  472. 
6th  Day.  Oban  to  Glencoe  and  back  (steamer),  page  483. 
7th  Day.  Oban  to  Inverary  by  Loch  Awe  (coach),  page  463. 
8th  Day.  Inyerary  to  the  Trosachs  by  Glencroe,  Arroquhar,  Loch 

Long,  Tarbet,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Loch  Katrine  (coach 

and  steamer),  pages  240,  461. 
9th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  the  South 

(coach  and  railway),  225,  221,  200,  and  169. 


Argyll,  Inyebness,  and  Febth  Shibes,  10  Days. 

1st  Day.  Glasgow  to  Oban  by  Crinan  Canal,  pages  435  to  438, 
and  449. 

2d  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  and  back  (steamer),  page  472. 

3d  Day.  Oban  to  Glencoe  and  back  (steamer  and  cars),  page  483. 

4th  Day.  Oban  to  Inverness  by  Caledonian  Canal,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  (steamer),  leaving  Oban  previous 
evening,  page  519. 

5th  Day.  Invemess  to  Blair-Atholl  (coach),  page  532. 

6th  Day.  Blair-Atholl  to  Dunkeld  (coach),  page  270. 

7th  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Kenmore  on  Loch  Tay  (coach),  page  285. 

8th  Day.  Kenmore  to  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  (coach  and  steamer), 
pages,  294,  296. 

9th  Day.  Tarbet  to  Trosachs  by  Loch  Katrine,  pages  234,  225. 
10th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  (coach  and 
rail),  pages  225,  221,  200,  169. 
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HlQELANDS  OF   AbBBDEEN,    InYEBNESS,    AbOTLL,    AHD  PeBTH 

Shibes,  13  Days. 

Ist  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen  (railway  and  steamer),  page  322. 
2d  Day.  Aberdeen  to  Braemar  (railway  and  coach),  page  335. 
3d  Day.  Braemar  to  Lochnagar  and  back  (pony  or  on  foot),  page 

356. 
4th  Day.  Braemar  to  top  of  Ben-muich-dui  and  Loch  A'an  and  back, 
page  353 ;  or  if  this  is  too  much  fatigue,  to  Falls  of 
Garrawalt  and  Linn  of  Dee  (pony,  dog-cart,  or  on 
foot),  page  350. 
5th  Day.  Braemar  to  Aberdeen  (coach  and  railway)  pages  335,  349. 
6th  Day.  Aberdeen  to  Liyerness  (railway  and  coach),  page  539. 
7th  Day.  Inverness  to  Bannavie,  by  Caledonian  Canal  (steamer, 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays),  page  519. 
8th  Day.  Bannavie  to  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  619. 
9th  Day.  Bannavie  to  Staffa  and  lona,  or  to  Glencoe,  and  return- 
ing to  Oban,  change  steamers  at  Oban,  page  472. 
10th  Day.  Oban  to  either  of  the  above  places  (lona  or  Glencoe)  not 

visited  previous  day  (steamer),  page  472. 
11th  Day.  Oban  to  Inverary  by  Loch  Awe  (coach),  page  463. 
12th  Day.  Inverary  to  the  Trosachs  by  Glencroe  and  Tarbet  (coach), 

page  234. 
13th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  (coach  and  railway), 
pages  169,  200. 

Skte,  Boss,  Inyebness,  Akgtll,  and  Perth  Shires,  14  Days. 

1st  Day.  Glasgow  to  Oban  by  Crinan  Canal,  leaving  on  a  Monday 
or  Wednesday,  so  as  to  catch  the  Skye  steamer  the  next 
morning  at  Oban,  pages  434,  449. 

2d  Day.  Oban  to  Kyle  Akin  in  Skye  (steamer)  on  Tuesday  or 
Friday  mornings,  page  488. 

3d  Day.  Kyle  Akin  to  Loch  Scavaig,  Coruisk,  the  Cuchullin 
Mountains,  and  Glen  Sligachan,  page  494. 

4th  Day.  Sligachan  to  Portree  by  mail  or  private  conveyance,  visit- 
ing the  Storr  Bock  same  day,  pages  500,  502. 

5th  Day.  Portree  to  Jeantown  in  Boss-shire  by  mail,  page  510. 

6th  Day.  Jeantown  to  Dingwall  by  mail,  thence  per  private  convey- 
ance to  Inverness,  page  510. 

7th  Day.  Inverness  to  Bannavie  by  Caledonian  Canal,  page  525. 
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8th  Day.  Climb  Ben  Nevis,  page  525. 

9th  Day.  Baxmavie  to  Oban,  continmng  to  Staffii,  lona,  or  Glencoe, 

as  the  steamer  may  suit,  changiDg  steamer  at  Oban, 

page  468. 
10th  Day.  Oban  to  lona  or  Glencoe — whichever  was  nn visited  on 

previous  day  (steamer),  pages  472,  483. 
11th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  by  Crinan  Canal  (steamer),  pages  434, 

449 ;  or  Oban  to  Inverary  by  Loch  A  we  (coach),  page  463. 
12th  Day.  Inverary  to  Tarbet,  Loch  Lomond  (coach),  page  463. 
13th  Day.  Tarbet  to  the  Trosachs  by  Loch  Katrine  (steamer  and 

coach),  page  234. 
14th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  (coach  and  railway), 

page  221. 


Argyll,  Inyerness,  and  Perth,  7  Days. 

1st  Day.  From  Glasgow  to  Inverary.    Steamer  to  Loch  Goil-head. 

Coach  from  thence  through  Hell's  Glen.    Ferry  at  St. 

Catherines,  page  457. 
2d  Day.  Inverary  to  Oban  by  coach,  passing  Loch  Awe,  Kilchum 

Castle,  Ben  Cruachan,  Loch  Etive,  and  Dunstafihage 

Castle,  page  463. 
3d  Day.  Oban  to  Staflfa  and  lona  by  steamer,  returning  same  day, 

page  472. 
4th  Day.  Oban  to  Ballachulish  and  Glencoe  by  steamer,  coming  out 

at  Fort- William  or  Bannavie,  page  483. 
5th  Day.  Fort- William  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  leav- 
ing the  steamer  to  visit  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  page  620. 
6th  Day.  Inverness  by  coach  to  Blair-Atholl  and  Dunkeld,  page 

522. 
7th  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Edinburgh,  page  263. 


Three  Days  in  Skye. 

1st  Day.  Kyle  Akin  by  private  conveyance  to  Torrin  or  Loch 
Slapin.  There  engage  a  boat  and  sail  by  Spar  Cave 
into  Loch  Scavaig ;  walk  from  thence  by  Loch  Coruisk 
to  Sligachan  (guide  necessary  for  this  day),  page  494. 

2d  Day.  Sligachan  to  Portree,  and  visit  the  Storr  or  Qairaing, 
pages  500,  503. 

3d  Day.  Portree  to  Oban  by  steamer,  page  488. 
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TouB  TO  THB  Hebrides. 

Ist  Day.  Glasgow  to  Oban  by  steamer,  pages  435  and  449. 

2d  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  by  steamer,  page  472. 

3d  Day.  Oban  to  Kyle  Akin  (Skye)  by  steamer  (for  days  of  sailing 

see  Murray's  Time  Tables),  page  488. 
4th  Day.  Kyle  Akin  by  Loch  Scavaig  etc.  to  Portree,  by  vehicle, 

boat,  etc.,  page  494. 
5th  Day.  Portree  to  Stomoway  by  steamer,  pages  602,  514. 
6th  Day.  Return  by  Portree  to  Kyle  Akin  by  steamer,  page  510. 
7th  Day.  Kyle  Akin  through  Boss-shire  to  Dingwall  by  mail,  and  go 

on  to  Inverness,  page  552. 
8th  Day.  Inverness  down  Caledonian  Canal  to  Oban  ;  or  by  mail  to 

Blair-AthoU  and  Dimkeld;  or  by  Ballachulish  through 

Glencoe,  page  519, 

A  Week  in  Sutheblandshire. 

Ist  Day.  Golspie.    Visit  Dunrobin  Castle,  page  568. 

2d  Day.  Golspie  to  Lairg,  page  579. 

3d  Day.  Lairg  to  Assynt  and  Loch  Inver,  page  579,  582. 

4th  Day.  Assynt  to  Durness  and  Cape  Wrath,  page  583 

5th  Day.  Durness  to  Tongue,  page  584. 

6th  Day.  Tongue  to  Altnaharra,  page  585. 

7th  Day.  Altnaharra  to  Lairg,  Golspie,  or  Tain,  etc.,  page  587. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS, 

AND  OAUnON  NOT  TO  LEAVE  THE  BEATEN  TRACK. 

(From  the  Inverness  Ccniri&r,  September  I860). 

The  following  narrative  of  a  night  among  the  wilds  of  Inverness- 
shire  is  related  by  one  of  a  party  of  three  young  English  gentlemen 
who  missed  their  way,  slept  on  the  mountains,  and  fortunately  survive 
to  tell  the  tale : — 

"We  started  from  Ballachulish  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  a 
delightful  bathe  in  Loch  Leven,  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  our  intention 
being  to  reach  Fort- William  that  night.  We  had  had  some  days*  train- 
ing and  having  only  our  knapsacks  to  carry,  we  thought  ourselves  able 
to  accomplish  the  task  before  nightfall.  We  passed  through  the 
stupendous,  yet  beautiful  vale  of  Glencoe,  and  at  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  reckoned  that  we  were  still  some  twenty  miles 
from  the  place  of  our  destination.    Although  we  had  no  doubt  that 
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we  were  on  the  right  road,  fate  tempted  us  to  ask  an  ill-looking  fellow, 
whom  we  met  on  the  way,  whether  there  was  not  a  shorter  cut  ? 
'  Well,  yes,'  said  he,  '  there  is,  hut  it  is  a  main  had  road,  and  no 
path/  However,  as  we  were  hy  this  time  getting  hungry,  and  anxious 
to  save  our  steps  we  pressed  him  to  point  it  out  to  us.  He  then 
instructed  us  to  go  down  the  valley  ahout  three  miles,  cross  the  river 
Leven,  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  go  straight  across 
the  country  for  ahout  six  miles,  keeping  in  sight  a  hill  he  pointed  out 
to  us  as  a  landmark,  when  we  should  come  to  a  shepherd's  house 
down  in  the  valley,  from  whence  there  was  a  path  to  Fort- William. 
Fools  that  we  were,  we  accepted  his  direction,  repaid  his  seeming 
courtesy  with  some  tohacco,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  way  he  had 
pointed  out.  In  ahout  an  hour  we  reached  the  Leven,  rushing  along 
like  a  young  Niagara.  This  we  forded,  the  water  being  up  to  our 
middle,  and  nearly  carrying  us  off  our  feet.  We  started  up  the  hill — 
such  a  climb — we  were  an  hour  in  accomplishing  what  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  and  which,  although  we  were  in  capital 
spirits,  considerably  took  the  wind  out  of  us.  It  was  now  past  seven, 
and  evening  was  closing  in ;  but  all  hurried  on,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
through  bog,  long  damp  grass,  and  fern,  yet  the  mountain  we  were 
to  keep  in  view  as  our  landmark  never  seemed  to  be  any  nearer.  We 
began  to  wish  we  had  kept  the  beaten  track;  but,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  we  never  thought  of  turning  back.  On,  on  we  walked,  till 
darkness  was  around  us,  and  we  became  now  fully  sensible  that  the 
mists  were  gradually  rolling  down  the  hills  like  gigantic  snowflakes 
into  the  valley ;  and,  to  add  to  our  troubles,  one  of  the  party  began 
to  break  down.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  became  seriously 
alarmed ;  and,  dragging  our  weary  companion  along  with  us,  we 
hurried  on  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  shepherd's  hut ;  alas,  we 
were  afterwards  told  that  no  such  hut  had  ever  existed  in  that  direc- 
tion, nor  ever  was  likely  so  to  do,  nor  was  there  ever  any  road  or  a  trace 
of  one.  The  mists  were  now  closing  in  upon  us.  Not  a  sound  save 
our  own  hushed  voices  was  to  be  heard.  It  was  close  upon  nine 
o'clock,  and  nearly  dark.  Our  landmark  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  we  were  at  length  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  were  lost. 
Now,  indeed,  we  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  We  were  all  hungry 
and  soaking  wet,  but  not  exhausted.  Our  last  drop  of  whisky  had 
been  drank,  and  a  little  oaten  cake  was  all  we  had  with  us.  Fear 
gave  us  strength ;  for  we  knew  to  rest  where  we  were  would  be  certain 
death.  We  were  in  marshy  ground,  and  nothing  to  shelter  us  from 
the  dense  fog.  It  was  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  even  had  we  been 
able  to  find  the  way.     We  called  aloud ;  we  shouted  at  the  top  of  our 
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voices,  bat  notliing  bat  the  dreary  echo  came  back  to  us.  At  last 
we  saw  below  ns  wbat  seemed  to  be  an  immense  sheet  of  mist ;  but, 
after  some  half-hour's  descent  we  found  it  to  be  a  lake,  which  we 
afterwards  supposed  must  have  been  Loch  Treig.  Hope  whispered 
that  here  there  must  be  a  human  dwelling  of  some  sort,  so  we  kept 
close  round  the  borders  of  the  lake  till  we  came  to  a  stream,  which 
we  followed  in  its  course  over  a  series  of  waterfalls,  the  noise  of  which 
at  that  hour,  in  that  vast  solitude,  and  with  our  nerves  unstrung, 
was  somewhat  apalling.  Around  us  all  was  mist  and  darkness; 
below  us,  some  hundred  feet  or  more,  we  could  hear  the  stream  surg- 
ing and  bellowing,  although  we  could  only  just  discern  the  thin'white 
line  which  marked  its  course.  We  dared  not  proceed  lest  we  should 
fall  over  into  the  chasm  beneath,  and  we  determined  to  rest  where 
we  were  till  morning  again  dawned  upon  us.  It  was  now  approach- 
ing to  midnight.  We  undid  our  knapsacks,' divested  ourselves  of 
our  wet  garments,  and  put  on  dry  ones,  tied  handkerchiefs  about  our 
loins  and  heads,  enveloped  ourselves  in  our  plaids,  and,  thrusting  our 
feet  into  our  knapsacks,  commended  ourselves  to  that  watchful  Pro- 
vidence in  whom  in  this  hour  of  distress  and  difficulty  we  placed  our 
hope.  I  do  not  pretend  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  each  of  our  hearts 
through  that  long  and  awful  night ;  but  I  know  for  myself  that  I  did 
indeed  pray  for  help  and  courage.  I  thought  of  home,  and  of  those  I 
had  left  full  of  hope  and  joy  a  few  days  before — ^wondering  if  I  should 
ever  see  that  happy  home  and  those  dear  friends  again.  In  the  vigils 
of  that  long  night — ^for  I  could  not  sleep — every  incident  of  my  past 
life  seemed  to  come  up  before  me.  Oh,  such  a  night — it  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  end.  My  companions,  more  fortunate  than  myself, 
slept  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  the  dreary  night  had  at  length 
passed,  and  daylight  succeeded  to  darkness,  I  discovered  that  the 
tree  against  which  I  had  supported  myself  projected  &om  the  rock, 
and  had  I  slept  and  swerved  a  little,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  I  must  have  been  precipitated  into  the  abyss  below,  a  hun- 
dred feet  down — and  most  likely  dashed  to  pieces.  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mist  had  sufficiently  cleared  to  allow  us 
to  resume  our  wanderings.  We  divided  our  oaten  cake  into  two  por- 
tions— one-half  we  saved  lest  we  should  have  to  be  out  another  night 
and  the  other  half  we  divided  into  three  equal  shares,  and  this — about 
two  ounces  each — ^with  some  water,  constituted  our  morning's  repast. 
We  had  read  at  the  inn  at  Oban  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  letter  on  the 
influence  of  tobacco,  and  we  thought  that  even  Sir  Benjamin  would 
forgive  us  the  indulgence  of  a  whiff  on  such  an  occasion !  We  had 
found  its  solace  over  night,  but  now,  when  we  attempted  to  light  a 
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about  the  same  parallel  of  longitude,  is  from  the  former  point 
to  Cape  Wrath,  in  lat.  68°  36'  N.,  long.  4°  66'  W.,  a  distance 
of  275  miles.  The  breadth  is  extremely  various.  From 
Buchanness  Point  to  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyle- 
shire,  the  distance  is  1 60  miles ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Broom  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  it  is  only  twenty-four  miles. 
The  whole  coast  is  so  much  penetrated  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
that  there  is  only  one  spot  throughout  its  whole  circuit 
upwards  of  forty  miles  from  the  shore.  The  area  of  the 
mainland  is  computed  at  25,620  square  miles  of  land,  and 
494  of  fresh  water  lakes ;  the  islands  are  supposed  to  contain 
about  4080  square  miles  of  land,  and  about  144  of  water. 

General  Aspect. — ^The  surfewje  of  the  country  is  distin- 
guished for  variety,  and,  compared  with  England,  it  is 
generally  speaking  rugged  and  moimtainous.  It  is  supposed, 
that  estimating  the  whole  extent  of  the  coimtry,  exclusive  of 
lakes,  at  19,000,000  acres,  scarcely  so  many  as  6,000,000  are 
arable — that  is  less  than  one-third ;  whereas  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  arable  land  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country 
exceeds  three-fourths.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of 
rich  alluvial  land  along  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  Scot- 
land has  no  extensive  tracts  of  level  ground,  the  surface  of  the 
country  being  generally  varied  with  hill  and  dale. 

Natural  Divisions. — Scotland  is  naturally  divided  into 
Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  former  division  comprehends, 
besides  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the 
counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross,  Cromarty,  Suther- 
land, and  Caithness,  with  parts  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray  or  Elgin. 
The  Highlands,  again,  are  divided  into  two  unequal  portions, 
by  the  chain  of  lakes  occupying  the  Glenmore-nan-albin,  or 
"  Great  Glen  of  Caledonia,"  stretching  north-east  and  south- 
west across  the  island,  from  Inverness  to  Fort-William,  now 
connected  together,  and  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The 
northern  division  of  the  Highlands  is  decidedly  the  more 
barren  and  unproductive  of  the  two,  though  the  other  division 
contains  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty  there  are  level  tracts  of  considerable  fertility. 
The  Lowland  division  of  the  kingdom,  though  comparatively 
flat,  comprises  also  a  great  deal  of  mountainous  country. 
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Mountains. — Of  the  Highland  mountaiiis,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  chain  of  the  Grampians.     It  commences  on  the 
south  side  of  Loch  Etive  in  Argyleshire,  and  terminates  between 
Stonehaven  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  Fort-William,  being  separated  from  the 
Grampians  by  the  moor  of  Eannoch ;  its  height  is  4406  feet 
3  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  circumference  at 
the  base  is  supposed  to  exceed  twenty-four  miles.     The  most 
elevated  part  of  the  range  of  Grampians  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
Dee,  where  Ben  Muich  Dhui  rises  to  the  height  of  4295  feet. 
The  other  principal  summits  of  the  Grampian  chain  are  Sche- 
haUion,  near  the  east  end  of  Loch  Eannoch ;  Ben  Lawers,  on 
the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay ;  Ben  More,  at  the  head  of  Glen- 
dochart ;  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond ;  and  Ben 
Cruachan,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.     To  the  south  of  the 
Grampians,  and  running  parallel  with  them  across  the  island, 
there  is  a  chain  of  hills  divided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and 
Forth  into  three  distiuct  portions,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
the   Sidlaw,  Ochil,  and  Campsie  Hills.      The  low  country 
between  them  and  the  Grampians  is  called  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.     Li  the  Lowland  division  of  the  country,  the 
Cheviots  form  the  principal  range.     These  hills  are  situated 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Scotland.     They  separate 
Northumberland   from   Roxburghshire,  stretch   through  the 
latter  county  in  a  westerly  direction,  keeping  to  the  north  of 
Liddesdale,  then  bending  north-west  toward  the  junction  of 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Dumfries,  they  unite 
with  the  Lowther  Hills.     This  extensive  group,  which,  near 
the  above-mentioned  junction,  has  Ettrick  Water  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  spreads  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  the  north  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  in  the  west  of  the  latter  county  joins  the  ridges  which, 
passing  through  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtownshire,  and  the 
south  of  Ayrshire,  terminate  at   Loch   Ryan   in   the   Irish 
Channel.     Of  these  hills  the  highest  lie  on  the  confines  of  the 
counties  of  Dumfries,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Selkirk  ;  Merrick, 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Broadlaw,  Peeblesshire,  and  Hartfell, 
Dumfriesshire,  being  the  three  highest. 

Vales. — ^The  most  important  level  tracts  in  Scotland,  are 
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the  carse  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  occupies  the  country 
on  both  sides  the  Forth,  £rom  Borrowstounness  on  the  south 
and  Kincardine  on  the  north,  westward  to  Gartmore ;  the 
tract  between  Dundee  and  Perth,  bounded  by  the  Sidlaw  Hills 
on  the  north,  and  the  Tay  on  the  south,  denominated  the 
Carse  of  Qowrie  ;  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire,  extending  from 
Leader  water  along  the  Tweed  to  Berwick  ;  and  the  valley  of 
Strathmore,  which  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Angus,  stretching  from  Methven  in  the 
former  to  the  vicinity  of  Laurencekirk  in  Kincardineshire,  and 
from  thence  under  the  name  of  the  Howe  of  the  Meams,  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Stonehaven.  Besides  these,  there 
are  several  smaller  straths,  such  as  Teviotdale  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, Tynedale  in  £ast-Lothian,  and  the  Howe  of  Fife. 

Rivers. — ^The  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  are,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the  Clyde.  The  Tweed 
rises  in  Tweedsmuir  about  six  miles  from  Moffat.  It  runs 
first  north-east  to  Peebles,  then  east,  with  a  little  inclination 
to  the  south,  to  Melrose  ;  it  next  passes  Kelso  and  Coldstream, 
and,  pursuing  a  north-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Berwick.  Excepting  for  the  last  three  or  four  miles,  the 
Tweed,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  descent  from  its  source 
to  Peebles  is  1000  feet,  and  thence  to  Berwick  about  500 
feet  more.  Including  windings,  its  length  is  reckoned  at 
rather  more  than  100  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are,  the 
Ettrick,  which  it  receives  near  Selkirk ;  the  Gala  a  little 
above,  and  the  Leader  a  little  below  Melrose  ;  the  Teviot  at 
Kelso ;  the  Till  at  Tilmouth  ;  and  the  Adder  near  Berwick. 
The  salmon  fisheries  at  Berwick  are  very  productive.  The 
extent  of  country  drained  by  the  Tweed  is  1687  square 
miles. 

The  Forth  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction,  with  many  windings,  till  it  unites 
with  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Kincardine.  Its  most  important 
tributary  is  the  Teith,  which  it  receives  a  short  way  above 
Stirling.     It  drains  793  square  miles. 

The  Tay  conveys  to  the  sea  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  any  other  river  in  Britain.  It  has  its  source  in  the, 
western  extremity  of  Perthshire,  in  the  district  of  Breadalbane, 
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on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire.  At  first  it  receives 
the  name  of  the  Fillan.  After  a  winding  course  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  it  spreads  itseK  out  into  Loch  Doch^irt,  and, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Dochart,  flows  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  vale  of  Qlendochart,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which,  having  previously  received  the  waters  of 
the  Lochy,  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  long  narrow  lake, 
called  Loch  Tay.  Issuing  thence,  it  speedily  receives  a  great 
augmentation  by  the  river  Lyon,  and  running  north  and  east 
at  Logierait,  about  eight  miles  above  Dunkeld,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tummel.  It  now  takes  a  direction  more  towards  the  south 
to  Dunkeld,  where,  on  its  right  bank,  it  receives  the  beautiful 
river  Bran.  On  leaving  Dunkeld,  it  runs  east  to  Kinclaven, 
and  after  receiving  a  considerable  augmentation  to  the  volume 
of  its  waters  by  the  accession  of  the  Isla,  the  Shochie,  and  the 
Almond,  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  course  to  Perth.  At  the 
foot  of  the  vale  of  Stratheam,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  its 
last  great  tributary,  the  Earn,  and,  gradually  expanding  its 
waters,  it  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  past  Newburgh, 
where  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  firth  or  estuary.  Ten 
miles  from  the  German  Ocean  it  passes  Dundee,  and  finally 
unites  its  waters  to  the  sea,  between  Tentsmoor  Point  and 
Buttonness.  The  Tay  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  the 
value  of  which  is  between  ^10,000  and  ^11,000  per  annum. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burden,  as  fer  as 
Perth,  thirty-two  miles  from  the  German  Ocean.  Its  drainage 
is  2283  square  miles,  and  its  mean  discharge  below  the  junction 
of  the  Earn  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  David  Stevenson  to 
be  273,117  cubic  feet  per  minute.  That  of  the  Thames  is 
stated  at  only  80,220  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  Tay. 

The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  and,  next 
to  the  Tay,  discharges  the  greatest  quantity  of  water.  It  has 
its  source  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  six  miles  of  the  head  of 
Loch  Lochy.  It  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through 
Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to  Fochabers,  below  which  it  fells 
into  the  Moray  Firth,  at  Garmouth.  During  its  course,  it 
receives  numerous  mountain  streams,  but  no  important  trvVwL- 
tary.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth,  tha  ^^\a.t^q^  Sa  ^<svA» 
seventy-five  miles ;  but  foUowing  ita  -wYni^i^,  ^^  wsvsssfc  Ha» 
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about  ninety-eix  miles.  Owing  to  the  origin  and  couree  of  it» 
tributary  waters,  the  Spey  is  very  liable  to  sudden  and 
destructive  inundations.  It  flows  through  one  of  the  best 
wooded  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  affords  a  water-carriage 
for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  woods  of  Glenmore  and  Strath- 
spey, laj*ge  quantities  of  which  are  floated  down  to  the  seapert 
of  Garmouth.  It  drains  1234  square  miles.  The  salmon 
fishing  in  this  river  is  of  great  value. 

The  Clyde,  the  most  important  river  in  Scotland,  has  its 
origin  in  the  highest  part  of  the  southern  mountain  land,  ^t  no 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan. 
It  flows  at  first  in  a  northerly  direction  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Biggar.  Being  joined  by  the  Douglas,  near 
Harper-field,  it  takes  a  north-west  course  by  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
and  Glasgow,  falling  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  below  Dimibarton. 
Following  its  windings,  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  from  its  source 
to  Dumbarton,  is  about  seventy-three  miles,  but  the  length  of 
the  river,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about  fifty-two  miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Douglas,  Nethan,  Avon,  Mouse, 
Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven.  The  extent  of  its  drainage,  exclusive 
of  the  Leven,  is  945  square  miles.  Of  the  celebrated  falls  of 
the  Clyde,  two  are  above,  and  two  below  Lanark ;  the  upper- 
most is  Bonnington  Linn,  the  height  of  which  is  about  thirty 
feet ;  the  second  fell  is  Cora  Linn,  where  the  water  dashes 
over  the  rocks  in  three  distinct  leaps ;  Dundaff  Fall  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  at  Stonebyres  there  are  three  distinct  falls,  altogether 
measuring  about  seventy-six  feet  in  height.  At  high  water 
the  Clyde  is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  of  merchant  vessels 
as  far  as  Glasgow,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended, 
especially  of  late,  in  improving  and  deepening  the  channel. 
The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  falls  into  the  latter  river  at 
Bowling,  a  little  above  Dumbarton. 

Lakes. — The  chief  lakes  of  Scotland  are — Loch  Lomond, 
lying  between  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire ;  Loch  Ness 
in  Invemess-shire ;  Loch  Maree,  in  Ross-shire ;  Loch  Awe,  in 
Argyleshire ;  Lochs  Tay,  Rannoch,  and  Ericht,  in  Perthshire, 
etc. 

Mineral  Produce. — The  minerals  of  Scotland  are  nimie- 
rous  and  valuable.  The  great  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends, 
with  little  interruption,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast. 
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The  most  valuable  part  of  this  field  is  situated  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Forth,  about  the  average  breadth  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  on  each  side,  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Clyde,  ranging  through  Renfrewshire,  part  of  Lanark- 
shire, and  the  north  of  Ayrshire.     Detached  coal-fields  have 
also  been  found  in  various  other  parts  of  Scotland.     Lime  is 
very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country.     L^on  abounds 
in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  coal-field.     Lead  mines  are 
wrought  to  a  great  extent  at  Leadhills,  and  Wanlockhead  in 
Dumfriesshire.     Li  the  soil  which  covers  these  fields,  particles 
of  gold  have  occasionally  been  found ;  copper  ore  is  found  at 
Blair  Logie,  Airthrie,  and  at  Fetlar  in  Orkney ;  antimony  at 
Langholm;  manganese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen; 
silver  has  been  wrought  at  Alva  in  Stirlingshire,  in  Clackman- 
nanshire, and  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire ;  there  are  extensive 
slate-quarries  in  Aberdeenshire,  Ai^leshire,  Perthshire,  and 
Peeblesshire ;  marble  is  found  in  Ai^leshire,  Sutherland,  and 
the  Hebrides;   sandstone  abounds  generally  throughout  the 
country;  and  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  within  the 
limits  of  the  Grampians. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^There  are  numerous  medicinal  mineral 
springs  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but  those  most  appreciated 
are  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirling,  Cowgask  near  Crieff, 
and  Moffat  in  Dimifriesshire.  The  fii^  of  these  places  is 
resorted  to,  principally  during  the  spring,  owing  to  its  agree- 
able situation  and  warm  exposure ;  and  the  two  latter  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  on  account  of  their  more  bracing 
air.  The  water  both  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  and  Crieff  is 
saline,  and  at  Moffiat  sulphureous.  After  these,  the  mineral 
waters  of  most  note  are  at  Pitcaithley,  near  Perth,  and  at 
Lmerleithen,  6  miles  from  Peebles ;  both  of  these  are  saline. 
The  other  sulphureous  waters  are  those  of  ^rathpeffer,  near 
Dingwall,  Koss-^hire ;  Muirtovm,  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
and  St  Bemard^Sy  at  Edinburgh ;  Vicai^s  Bridge,  near  Dollar, 
Stirlingshire  ;  and  Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh.  At  St 
CatheriniSy  in  the  parish  of  liberton,  3  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
there  is  a  spring  which  yields  asphaltum. 

Climatk — The  climate  of  Scotland  is  extremely  variable. 
Owing  to  its  seaward  exposure,  however,  neithsit  >^<b  <i^^^s^ 
winter,  nor  the  heat  in  summer,  is  so  m\«as«i  «j^  ycl  ^w^^^ 
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latitudes  on  the  continent.  The  average  mean  tempeiature 
is  about  47*^,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  Humboldt's  isothermal 
line  of  that  number  which  passed  through  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. The  mean  annual  iaHl  of  rain  in  Scotland  is  about  35 
inches;  in  Edinburgh  from  1795  to  1856  by  the  Canaan 
register,  it  was  24.55  inches.  The  winds  are  more  variable 
than  in  England,  and  more  violent,  especially  about  the 
equinoxes.  Westerly  winds  generally  prevail,  especially 
during  autimm  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  but  east  and 
north-east  winds  are  felt  severely  during  spring  and  the  early 
part  of  summer. 

Agricui/ture. — ^The  soils  of  the  various  districts  of  Scot- 
land are  exceedingly  diversified.  The  general  average  is 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  although  many  of  the  valleys  are 
highly  productive.  In  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  Clydesdale, 
Fifeshire,  the  Carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  Stratheam,  Strathmore,  and 
Moray,  there  are  tracts  of  land  not  inferior  to  any  in  the 
empire.  The  inferiority  of  the  climate  and  soil,  as  compared 
with  England,  is  exhibited  by  contrasting  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation  in  the  two  countaies.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
advanced  state  of  agriculture  in  many  districts  of  Scotland, 
the  crops  are  not  reaped  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  England, 
nor  do  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain  arrive  at  the  same  perfec- 
tion. Thus,  although  Scotch  and  English  barley  may  be  of 
the  same  weight,  the  former  does  not  bring  so  high  a  price ; 
it  contains  less  saccharine  matter,  and  does  not  yield  so  large 
a  quantity  of  malt.  Various  fruits,  also,  which  ripen  in  the 
one  country,  seldom  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  other,  and  never 
reach  the  same  perfection ;  while  different  berries  acquire  in 
Scotland  somewhat  of  that  delicious  flavour  which  distinguishes 
them  in  still  higher  parallels. 

Animal  Kingdom. — ^The  domestic  animals  common  to 
Scotland  are  the  same  as  those  of  England,  with  some  varie- 
ties in  the  breeds.  Among  the  wild  animals,  the  red  and  the 
roe-deer  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  golden  eagle,  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  moor-game,  par- 
tridges, and  water-fowl. 

Fisheries. — ^There  are  many  valuable  fisheries  in  Scot- 
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land ;  the  salxnon  fisheries,  especially^  produce  a  large  revenue 
to  their  owners.  The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  the  herrings  caught  in  Loch  Fyne,  are  especially 
appreciated,  on  account  of  their  rich  flavour.  There  are  most 
productive  and  valuable  fisheries  of  ling  and  cod  and  haddock, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands. 

Manufactures. — ^The  manufactures  of  Scotland,  especially 
those  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool,  are  extensive  and  flourishing. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  Glasgow,  of 
the  linen,  Dundee ;  and  of  the  woollen,  Galashiels,  Hawick, 
Paisley,  Kilmamock,  Stirling  and  Aberdeen.  The  making  of 
steam-engines,  and  every  other  description  of  machinery,  as 
also  shipbuildiag,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  on  the  Clyde ;  and  vast  quantities  of 
cast  iron  goods  are  produced  at  Carron,  Shotts,  and  other 
works.  Malt  has  been  made  horn,  an  early  period,  and  now 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  bushels  are  annually  converted 
into  whisky  and  ale.  Excellent  paper  is  made.  The  nulls 
are  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  and  the  annual  quantity  made 
probably  exceeds  two  millions  of  reams. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Scotland  has  increased 
with  astonishing 'rapidity,  and  a  large  trade  is  now  carried  on, 
particularly  with  America  and  the  West  Indies,  since  the 
middle  of  last  century.  In  1857  the  declared  real  value  of 
e}q)orts  amounted  to  upwards  of  ei^ht  millions  sterling,  as 
follows — cotton  goods  and  yam, ^£2,448,862 ;  iron,  £\  ,545,3 1 1 
spun  yam  and  goods,  ^£832,692;  herrings,  ^445,016; 
woollen  yam  and  goods,  ^£424,430;  coals,  etc.,  ;£288,199; 
haberdashery,  etc,  ^£247,131 ;  machinery,  ;£222,531 ;  spirits, 
jei76,014;  ale  and  beer,  ;£l 45,193.  The  principal  porte 
from  which  these  were  shipped  were,  Glasgow  (^65,103,318, 
cotton,  linen,  and  iron) ;  Leith  (£830,532,  linen  and  iron) ; 
Greenock  (j6502,899,  iron  and  cotton) ;  Grangemouth,  near 
Falkirk  (£445,078,  iron  goods) ;  Irvine,  near  Ayr  (£246,588, 
coal  and  iron) ;  Dundee  (£230,020,  linen). 

Internal  Communication. — Scotland  is  now  well  supplied 
with  both  railways  and  tumpike  roads.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway,  which  connects  directly  the  two  principal 
towns,  was  the  first  in  operation,  and  CQunected  with  it  is  the 
Scottish  Central,  diverging  from  Falkirk  to  Stirling  and  Perth, 
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a  favourite  line  for  tourists.  The  North  British  Railway  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Edinburgh  (and  now  to  be  connected 
with  Carlisle),  keeps  more  particularly  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  may  be  said  to  be  continued  northwards  as  far 
as  Inverness  by  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and  Dundee,  Scottish 
Midland,  and  Great  North  of  Scotland  lines.  The  Caledonian, 
from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  monopolizes  with  its  numerous 
branches,  the  western  traffic*  Carriage  roads  extend  over 
every  part  of  the  country ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  materials,  the  turnpikes  are  excellent.  The 
irregularity  of  surface  is  not  favourable  to  artificial  inland 
navigation.  Among  the  most  important  Canals  are  the  CaU" 
(Ionian  Canaly  connecting  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  with 
the  Beauly  Firth  on  the  north,  and  with  Loch  Eil  on  the 
south ;  the  Crinan  Canal,  across  the  isthmus  of  Cantire  between 
Ardrishaig  and  Crinan ;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  extending 

*  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  railways,  all 
improvements  in  public  works,  and  especially  in  the  modes  of  communication, 
were  begun  by  the  Government.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  last  century 
that  General  Wade's  soldiers  constructed  a  set  of  military  roads,  and  burned 
down  the  forests  on  each  side  of  them,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overawing 
the  people  and  securing  the  communication  with  the  Lowland  garrisons  and 
outposts.  This  was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Roman  i>olicy  practised  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before  ;  and  the  Highland  population,  who  were  getting  tired 
of  their  feudal  and  clannish  bondage  to  their  chiefs,  were  quick  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  new  roads  which  conducted  them  to  places  where  they  could 
get  food  and  employment.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals  were  projected,  with  the  distinct  view  of  pre- 
venting emigration  and  introducing  industrious  habits  among  the  Celtic 
people ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  Government  Commission  was  appointed, 
with  considerable  sums  at  their  disposal,  for  the  construction  of  public  high- 
ways throughout  the  Highland  counties.  The  most  beneficial  effects  resulted 
in  drawing  out  the  energies  of  the  local  proprietors,  inasmuch  as  the  roads 
were  only  made  in  such  directions  as  was  generally  approved  of  for  public 
trunk  lines,  and  for  the  cost  of  which  the  landowners  were  willing  to  assess 
themselves  in  one-half  the  estimated  outlay,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
being  empowered  to  pay  the  other  half.  Improvements  in  plantations  and 
agriculture  have  shewn  themselves  in  every  district  as  these  new  roads  pene- 
trated to  it.  Large  sums  of  money  were  borrowed  to  pay  for  them.  And 
although  for  a  time  these  pressed  heavily  on  individuals,  the  industry  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  have  been  so  aroused  that  the  annual  rental  and  per- 
manent value  of  land  have  risen  in  some  instances  upwards  of  fifty  and  an 
hundred-fold.  Hence,  whether  in  sheep  or  arable  farming,  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  timber,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  or  cattle-dealing,  capital 
may  now  with  safety  be  invested,  if  cautiously  and  skilfully  managed,  in  any 
part  of  the  Highlands. 
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from  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Grangemouth,  to  Bowling  Bay  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde;  and  the  Union  Carvaly  commencing  at 
Edinburgh,  and  terminating  at  Falkirk,  where  it  joins  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 

Revenue. — ^The  increase  in  the  revenue  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  At  the  period 
of  the  Union,  the  revenue  amounted  only  to  ;£!  10,696;  in 
1788,  it  was  jei,099,148;  in  1813  (when  the  income  tax 
was  at  its  height),  it  amounted  to  ^4,204,09 7  ;  in  1831,  not- 
withstanding the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  many  other 
taxes,  the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  J5,2  54,624 ;  and  in  1 840, 
although  there  was  a  farther  reduction  of  taxation,  it  amounted 
to  j65,231,727.  The  returns  since  this  period,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  year  1842,  have  continued  to  exhibit  a  pro- 
gressive increase,  and  the  amount  is  now  upwards  of  seven 
millions  sterling.  The  sources  of  the  revenue  are  the  customs, 
excise,  stamps,  land  and  assessed  taxes,  property  and  income 
tax,  and  Post  Office. 

Constitution. — ^Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Scotland 
returns  fifty-three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of 
whom  thirty  are  for  the  shires,  and  twenty-three  for  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns ;  twenty-seven  counties  return  one  mem- 
ber each,  and  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Kaim,  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  are  combined  in 
pairs,  each  of  which  returns  one  member.  Of  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns — seventy-six  in  number — -Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  return  two  members  each ;  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee, 
Greenock,  and  Perth,  one  each;  the  remaining  burghs  and 
towns  are  combined  into  sets  or  districts,  each  set,  jointly 
sending  one  member.  The  Scottish  Peers  choose  sixteen  of 
their  number  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
representative  Peers,  like  the  Commoners,  hold  their  seats  for 
only  one  Parliament. 

Religious  Institutions. — Since  the  abolition  of  Popery 
(1560),  and  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  the  form  of  re- 
ligion that  has  prevailed  in  Scotland  has  been  the  Presbyterian. 
Scotland  is  divided  into  1023  parishes  (including  parishes 
qtioad  sacra),  each  of  which  is  provided  with  one  minister,  or, 
in  a  few  instances  in  towns,  with  two.  The  number  of 
parishes  qv,oad  sacra  has,  however,  been  increased  of  late. 
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The  stipends  of  the  endowed  clergy,  with  the  glebe  and 
manse,  probably  average  from  ;£260  to  ;C300  a  year.  The 
Government  of  the  Church  is  vested  in  kirk-sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  the  General  Assembly.  The  number  of 
churches  belonging  to  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  amounts 
to  1 500,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  missionary  stations. 
Of  this  number  about  800  belong  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  separated  from  the  Establishment  in  1843. 
The  incomes  of  the  Free  Church  clergy  are  derived  partly  from 
a  fund  to  which  mostly  all  their  adherents  contribute,  called 
the  Sustentation  Fund,  and  also  from  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  congK^tions ;  the  other  dissenting  clergymen 
are  supported  by  the  latter  only  ;  the  average  stipends  are 
from  j6120  to  ^6130  a  year,  including  a  house  and  garden. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  income  is  considerably  larger. 

Untversities  and  Schools. — Scotland  has  four  Univer- 
sities— that  of  St.  Andrews,  founded  by  Papal  authority  in 
1413  ;  that  of  Glasgow,  by  the  same  authority,  in  1450 ;  that 
of  Aberdeen,  also,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  in  1494, 
though  education  did  not  commence  there  till  1500  ;  and 
that  of  Edinburgh,  the  only  one  instituted  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  1582.  None  of  these  colleges  or  universities  can  be 
said  to  be  liberally  endowed.  St.  Andrews  has  eleven  pro- 
fessorships ;  Glasgow  twenty-two  ;  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
nine  ;  Marischal  College,  twelve  ;  and  Edinburgh  thirty-one. 
The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  these  universities  is  at 
present  about  2593,  of  which  Edinburgh  has  1050,  Glasgow 
843,  Aberdeen  about  550,  and  St.  Andrews  150.  In  every 
parish  there  is  at  least  one  school  for  teaching  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education.  The  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster 
are  derived  from  a  small  annual  salary,  with  a  free  house  and 
garden,  provided  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  moderate 
school  fees.  Private  schools  are  numerous  and  well  conducted, 
and  it  is  supposed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  total  number 
of  schools  of  every  kind  in  Scotland  amoimts  to  about  5500. 

Administration  op  Justice. — ^The  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland  is  called  the  Court  of  Session.  It  holds  in  Edinburgh 
two  sessions  annually.  The  number  of  judges  was  formerly 
fifteen,  but  is  now  thirteen ;  they  are  styled  Lords  of  Session, 
and  sit  in  two  courts  or  chambers,  called  the  First  and  Second 
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Divisions,  which  form  in  effect  two  courts  of  equal  and  in- 
dependent authority.  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme 
crimhval  court  of  Scotland,  consists  at  present  of  six  judges, 
who  are  also  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  president  of 
the  whole  Court  is  the  Lord-Justice  General.  The  Court  holds 
sittings  in  Edinburgh  during  the  recess  of  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
and  twice  a  year  in  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  the 
judges  hold  circuits  in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  two  going 
each  circuit.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  trial  of  cases 
connected  with  the  revenue,  is  now  held  as  a  separate  establish- 
ment, and  the  duties  are  devolved  on  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  There  are  also  inferior  courts  of  law,  viz., 
the  courts  of  the  sheriffs,  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of 
the  boroughs. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Scotland  at  the  period  of 
the  Union,  in  1 707,  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  1 ,050,000. 
In  1755,  it  amounted  to  1,265,380;  in  1831,  it  had  increased 
to  2,365,114 ;  inl841,to2,628,957  ;inl851  itwas  2,870,784, 
and  it  is  now  estimated  at  upwards  of  3,000,000.  The  average 
rate  of  increase  from  1801  to  1851  (50  years)  is  79  per  cent, 
being  22  per  cent  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Approach  to  Scotland. — The  North  British  and 
Caledonian  Railways  are  the  great  avenues  of  approach  from 
England.  Those  who  enter  by  the  former  may  visit  Melrose 
and  Abbotsford  on  their  way  northwards ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  tourists  come  at  once  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  all 
who  visit  Scotland  for  the  first  time,  this  plan  possesses 
many  advantages.  Edinburgh  is  of  itself  an  object  of  very 
great  interest,  and  it  is  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Argyle  shires. 
We  shall  therefore  assume  Edinburgh  as  our  first  starting- 
point,  and  commence  our  description  with  a  notice  of  that  city 
and  its  interesting  environs. 
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14  Waterloo  Place ;  The  Ship,  7  East  Register  Street — are  excellent  Commercial 
Hotels. 

Johnstone's,  17  Waterloo  Place ;  Waverley,  43  Princes  Street ;  Albion,  2S 
St.  James  Square,  are  good  Temperance  Hotels. 

Restaurants. — ^For  Dinners,  Suppers,  etc..  Hotel  Francais,  100  Princes 
Street.  Doull's,  60  Princes  Street.  Blair's,  37  George  Street.  Littlejohn's 
31  Leith  Street.  Imperial  Hotel,  3  Waterloo  Place.  Cafe  Royal,  1  Register 
Place.    Rainbow,  New  Buildings,  North  Bridge. 

Newsrooms. — Robertson  and  Scott,  and  Harthill — Hanover  Street. 
Posting  Establishment,  John  Croall  and  Sons  (late  Isaac  Scott),  Lothian 
Road. 

The  ordinary  Cab-fares  are  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

For  a  distance  from  the  stance  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half.  Is.,  and  6d.  for 
every  additional  half  mile,  or  part  thereof.    Half  tare  returning. 

Calculating  by  Time,  the  first  half  hour  is  charged  Is.,  and  for  every  additional 
quarter  of  an  hour,  6d.  For  an  airing  into  the  country  (such  as  round  the 
Queen's  Drive),  within  five  miles  from  the  General  Post  Oflice,  and  return- 
ing either  by  the  same  or  different  road,  3s.  per  hour ;  15s.  for  a  whole  day. 

The  fares  for  Two-Horse  Carriages  are  one-third  more  than  the  above. 

The  only  Coach  Oflice  in  Edinburgh  is  at  No.  4  Princes  Street ;  and  the 
Stations  of  all  the  Railways  (except  the  Caledonian,  which  is  at  the  Lothian 
Road),  are  situated  in  the  spacious  area  under  the  North  Bridge  at  Waverley 
Bridge. 


The  metropolis  of  Scotland  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  is  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth.*  Its  length  and  breadth  are  nearly- 
equal,  measuring  about  two  miles  in  either  direction.  Its 
site  is  generally  admitted  to  be  unequalled  by  any  capital  in 
Europe,  and  the  prospects  from  the  elevated  points  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  are  of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  noble  estuary  of  the  Forth,  expanding  from  river  into 
ocean ;  the  solitary  grandeur  of  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  varied 
park  and  woodland  scenery  which  enrich  the  southward  view  ; 
the  pastoral  acclivities  of  the  neighbouring  Pentland  Hills, 
and  the  more  shadowy  splendour  of  the  Lammermoors,  the 
Ochils,  and  the  Grampians,  form  some  of  the  features  of  the 
panoramic  landscape,  seen  from  the  elevated  parts  of  the  city. 

*  The  precise  geographical  position  of  the  centre  of  the  city  is  55°  57'  20" 
north  latitude,  and  3°  10'  30"  west  longitude. 
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**  Traced  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies 
In  cultured  beauty  stretching  wide  : 
There  Pentland's  green  acclivities ; 
There  Ocean,  with  its  azure  tide  ; 
There  Arthur's  Seat ;  and  gleaming  through. 
Thy  southern  wing  Dunedin  blue  1 
Wliile  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  daughters, 
A  distant  giant-range,  are  seen, 
North  Berwick  Law,  with  cone  of  green. 
And  Bass  amid  the  waters."  (Delta). 

To  most  of  the  great  cities  in  the  kingdom  the  approaches 
lie  through  mean  and  sqnalid  suburbs,  by  which  the  stranger 
is  gradually  introduced  to  the  more  striking  streets  and  public 
edifices.  The  avenues  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  contrary,  are  lined 
with  streets  of  a  highly  respectable  class,  the  abodes  of  poverty 
being,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  those  gigantic  piles  of 
building  in  the  older  parts  of  the  borough. 

The  general  architecture  of  the  city  is  very  imposing, 
whether  we  regard  the  picturesque  disorder  of  the  buildings 
in  the  Old  Town,  or  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  streets 
and  squares  in  the  New.  Of  the  public  edifices  it  may  be 
observed,  that  while  the  greater  number  are  distinguished  by 
chaste  design  and  excellent  masonry,*  there  are  none  of  those 
sumptuous  structures  which,  like  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  York  Minster,  and  some  other  of  the  English  provin- 
cial cathedrals,  astonish  the  beholder  alike  by  their  magni- 
tude and  their  achitectural  splendour.  In  few  cities  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  general  standard  of  excellence  so  well  main- 
tained ;  if  there  be  no  edifice  to  overwhelm  the  imagination 
by  its  magnificence,  there  are  comparatively  few  to  offend  taste 
by  their  deformity  or  meanness  of  design. 

The  resemblance  between  Athens  and  Edinburgh,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  most  travellers  who  have  visited  both 

*  Tlie  Craigleith  stone,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  buildings  of  Edinburgh 
are  constructed,  is  obtained  from  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  is  composed 
of  minute  grains  of  quartz,  with  occasional  plates  of  mica,  united  by  a  sUicior.s 
cement,  containing  usually  about  98  per  cent  of  silica,  1  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  1  of  bituminous  and  other  miscellaneous  ingredients.  The  weight  <»f  a 
foot  cube  of  the  Craigleith  stone  is  about  146  lbs.,  and  it  is  stated  to  resist  a 
crushing  weight  of  5S00  on  the  inch  superficial.  Generally  speaking,  the  colour 
is  of  a  grayish  white,  and  in  consequence  of  the  density  and  the  non-absorbent 
character  of  the  material,  it  retains  a  clean  appearance  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  London  atmosphere  has  very  little  action  upon  it.    (Builder,  March  1860.) 
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capitals,  has  conferred  upon  the  Scottish  metropolis  the  title 
of  "  The  Modem  Athens."  Stuart,  author  of  "  The  Antiquities 
of  Athens,"  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  resemblance, 
and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
later  writers.  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  is  just  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  enriched  with  the 
splendid  remains  of  art ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  observes 
that  the  distant  view  of  Athens  from  the  -^ean  Sea,  is 
extremely  like  that  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of  Porth, 
"  though  certainly  the  latter  is  considerably  superior." 

The  natural  or  artificial  beauties  of  the  place,  however, 
are  not  its  only  attractions.  Many  of  its  localities  teem  with 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  are  associated  with  events  of 
deep  historical  importance  ;  others  have  been  invested  with 
an  interest  no  less  engrossing  by  the  transcendent  genius  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  novels  have  not  only  refreshed  and 
embellished  the  incidents  of  Hstory,  but  have  conferred  on 
many  a  spot,  formerly  unknown  to  fame,  a  reputation  as 
enduring  as  the  annals  of  history  itself. 

In  literary  eminence,  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
claims  a  distinguished  place.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  it  displayed  an  array  of  contemporaneous 
talent  unequcdled  before  by  any  similar  institution  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  names  of  Robertson, 
Pla3rfair,  Leslie,  Black,  Cullen,  Eobison,  Blair,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Brown,  Gregory,  and  Munro,  to  vindicate  this  assertion.  This 
high  status  has  been  honourably  maintained  by  their 
successors  among  whom  are  numbered  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  modem  times. 

The  population  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  at  the  Union  in 
1707,  was  estimated  at  35,000.  In  1755,  it  had  increased  to 
57,195  ;  and  in  1775,  to  70,430.  The  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  exclusive  of  Leith,  according  to  the  decennial 
census  since  1801,  has  been — in  1801,  66,544;  in  1811, 
81,784;  in  1821,  112,235;  in  1831,  136,301  ;  in  1841, 
138,182  ;  and  in  1851,  166,511.  Including  Leith  (which  is 
virtually  a  part  of  Edinburgh),  the  population  is  193,929. 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  much  upon  its  College 
and  Schools,  and  stiU  more  essentially  upon  the  Courts  of 
Judicature.     The  former  attract  many  strangers  who  desire  to 
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Becure  for  their  feunilies  a  liberal  education  at  a  moderate 
expense  ;  the  latter  a£ford  employment  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  legal  profession,  whose  number  may  be  said  to  form  at 
least  one-third  of  the  population  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks  of  society.* 

As  it  has  no  very  extensive  manufactures,  the  city  is 
exempt  from  those  sudden  mercantile  convulsions  productive 
of  BO  much  misery  in  many  other  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  Printing  and  publishing  are  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  in  this  department  of  industry,  Edinburgh 
is  second  only  to  London,  many  of  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  works  of  the  age  emanating  from  the  Edinburgh 
press.t  Paper  is  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  mills  are  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Edinburgh,  although  it  cannot  be  called 
mild  or  genial,  is  yet  eminently  salubrious ;  and  favourable, 
not  only  to  longevity,  but  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers.  Its  mean  temperature  is  about  49*  Fahr. 
and  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  moderate,  compared  with 
the  fall  upon  the  western  coast;  for  while  the  average  in 
Edinburgh  is  24*55,  in  Glasgow  it  is  about  29*65.  The  violent 
winds  to  which  the  city  is  exposed  by  its  elevated  situation, 
are  by  no  means  imfavourable  to  general  health,  as  they  carry 
the  benefit  of  a  thorough  ventilation  into  the  close-built  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  Old  Town. 

*  The  family  of  Lawyers  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — The 
first  class  consists  of  thirteen  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  generally  styled 
Lords  of  Session.  The  Advocates  (Barristers)  form  the  second  class,  and 
they  possess  the  privilege  of  pleading  before  every  Court  in  Scotland,  and  also  in 
Scotch  appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  next  class  consists  of  the  Writers 
TO  THE  Signet,  who  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  English  Attorneys  or 
Solicitors ;  they  are  the  oldest,  most  numerous,  and  most  wealthy  body  of  law 
practitioners  in  Scotland.  The  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  and 
Advocates'  First  Clerks,  form  a  section  of  this  class  ;  and  these  three  classes, 
along  with  certain  functionaries  connected  with  the  Court,  form  the  College  of 
Justice.  The  Solicitors-at-law  (who  practise  before  the  inferior  courts),  and 
the  Accountants,  are  also  included  in  the  family  of  Lawyers. 

t  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  North  British  Review,  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Philosophical  Journal,  Chambers'  Journal,  Good  Words,  etc.,  are 
some  of  the  more  important  periodical  publications.  Chambers'  Journal  is 
deserving  of  notice  as  being  the  first  and  most  extensively  circulated  of  the 
periodicals  of  its  class. 
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The  markets  are  liberally  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  the  table.  White  fish  is  more  especially 
abundant,  cod,  haddocks,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  herrings, 
being  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  found 
in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  and  the  supply 
of  water  is  abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  city  which  unites  so 
many  social  advantages,  and  where  a  person  of  cultivated 
mind  and  moderate  fortune  could  pass  his  time  more  agree- 
ably. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  imparting  information  to 
strangers,  is  to  select  particular  districts  of  the  city  to  be 
perambulated,  describing  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  way. 
With  this  view,  we  shall  visit  all  the  more  important  public 
buildings  and  institutions  in  four  successive  walks,  adding  in 
notes  such  collateral  or  subordinate  information  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  city  and  its 
institutions,  as  well  as  other  matter  which  may  tend  to  enliven 
the  dulness  of  topographical  details. 


FIEST  "WALK. 


PRINCES  STREET 

is  the  priDcipcJ  street  of  Edinbu^h,  and  the  one  in  which 
moat  of  the  hotels  aie  sitoated.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  quite 
straight,  and  with  a  southerly  expoeure,  and  is  sepamted  IVoin 
the  old  town  by  extensive  pleasure  grounds  which  sweep  round 
the  base  of  the  Castle,  and  cover  the  valley  originally  occupied 
by  a  st^nant  inaish  called  the  Nor*  Loch. 

The  East  Princes  Street  Gardens  were  recently  acquired  lij' 
the  town,  and,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  architect, 
have  been  tsstefuUy  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
Their  principal  attraction  ia  the  elegant  Monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  was  designed  by  George 
M.  Kemp,  an  architect  little  known  to  fame,  and  who  died 
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before  the  structure  was  completed.  The  foundation  was  laid 
on  the  15th  of  August  1840,  and  the  building  was  finished  in 
1844.  Its  height  is  200  feet  6  inches,  and  its  cost  was 
j61  5,650.  A  stair  of  287  steps  conducts  to  the  gallery  at  the 
top.  In  each  front  of  the  Monument,  above  the  principal  arch, 
are  six  small  niches,  making  a  total  of  24  in  the  main 
structure,  besides  32  others  in  the  piers  and  abutment  towers. 
These  niches  are  to  be  occupied  by  sculptural  impersonations 
of  the  characters,  historical  and  fanciful,  portrayed  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Walter.  The  following  statues  fill  the  four 
principal  niches  which  crown  the  four  lowest  arches.  In  the 
northern  niche  facing  Princes  Street  is  the  statue  of  Prince 
Charles  (from  Waverle^)  drawing  his  sword.  In  the  eastern 
niche,  on  the  side  next  to  the  Calton  Hill,  is  Meg  Merrilees 
(from  Ouy  Mamn£fnng)  breaking  the  sapling  over  the  head  of 
Lucy  Bertram.  In  the  southern  xdches,  next  the  Old  Town, 
are  the  statues  of  the  I^dy  of  ihe  Lake  stepping  from  a  boat 
to  the  shore,  and  of  George  Heriot;  and,  in  the  western  niche, 
is  the  Last  Mmstrel  playing  on  his  harp.  Other  jstatues  for 
the  remaining  niches  are  in  progress,  llie  following  inscrip- 
tion was  wiifetexL  by  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey  on  the  ^s^  placed 
under  the  fiamdation-stone : — 

THIS  GBAVSN  PLATE, 

■jiiliaaimju>  ur  thx  base  of  a  vonvs  buildibo 

ON  THK  fmiBNTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST  IN  TBX  TEAB  OF  OBBRTT  1840, 

JJTD  KKVEB  LIKELY  TO  SEE  THE  LIGHT  AGAIN 

TILL    ALL   THE    SURROUNDING   8TRUCTXTRES    ARE   CRXTMBLED   TO   DUST 

BY  THE  DECAY  OF  TIME,   OR  BY  HUMAN  OB  ELEMENTAL  VIOLENCE, 

MAY  THEN  TESTIFY  TO  A  DISTANT  POSTERITY  THAT 

HIS  COUNTRYMEN  BEGAN  ON  THAT  DAY 

TO  RAISE  AN  EFFIGY  AND  AROHITBCTURAL  MONUMENT 

TO   THE    MEMORY   OF   SIR  WALTER   SCOTT,   BART., 

WHOSE  ADMIRABLE  WRITINGS  WERE  THEN  ALLOWED 

TO   HAVE   GIVEN    MORE   DELIGHT   AND    SUGGESTED   BETTER   FEELING 

TO  A  LARGER  CLASS  OF  READERS  IN  EVERY  RANK  OF  SOCIETY 

THAN  THOSE  OF  ANY  OTHER  AUTHCMl, 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ALONE  : 

AND  WHICH  WERE  THEREFORE  THOUGHT  LIKELY  TO  BE  BBMBMBEHED 

LONG  AFTER  THIS  ACT  OF  GRATITUDE, 

ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  FIRST  GENERATION  OF  HIS  ADMIRERS, 

SHOULD  BE  FORGOTTEN. 


HE  WAS  BORN  AT  EDINBURGH  15TH  AUGUST  ITTl  \ 
AND  DIED  AT  ABBOTSFOBD  2len  BEFnCHSBlL  \%id>%. 
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Undemeftth  the  canopy  of  the  monnment  ia  a  Urge  marble 
statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  John  Steell,  R  S.  A,  The  author 
is  represented  sitting,  and  attended  by  his  fcvonrite  dog  Bevis.* 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  housefl  of  the  High 
Street  will  be  seen  towering  to  the  heavens  liie  the  habitations 
of  a  race  of  Titans.  These  buildings  standing  upon  a  steep 
and  lofty  ridge,  with  tributary  lanea  or  closes  descending 
abruptly  to  tie  valley  beneath,  produce  an  effect  highly 
picturesque  and  m^estic 

The  mound,  on  which  the  Boyal  Institution  and  National 
Qalleiy  stand,  serves  as  one  of  the  main  roads  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Old  and  the  New  Towna,    At  first,  it  was  very 


ire  it,  in  tlie  AdTocatss'  Libni;,  anathsr  sU 

mason  «bo  wai  employed  by  Sir  Walter  it  AbbotsfordJ, 

t«aa  a  work  of  art.  It  is  coosidend  s  good  repreeentatloii. 


by  are* 
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tinsightly^  but  since  the  growth  of  the  trees  on  either  side,  its 
appearance  has  been  greatly  improved. 


THE  KOYAL  INSTITUTION, 

founded  in  1823,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mound,  fronting  the  opening  of  Hanover  Street.  It 
was  designed  by  the  late  W.  H.  Playfair,  and  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  of  the  era  of  Pericles,  having  a  portico  surrounded 
and  filled  with  columns,  and  long  ranges  of  pillars  upon 
each  flank.* 

The  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  contained  in 
this  building,  is  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  from  10  to  4.  Besides  the  large 
and  valuable  Celtic  and  Roman  collection,  what  will  probably 
be  viewed  with  most  general  interest  are  the  miscellaneous 
curiosities  of  later  date,  such  as  the  brands,  an  ancient  Scottish 
instrument  made  of  iron,  and  fastened  upon  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving,  as  the  catalogue  tells,  in  somewhat  satirical 
phraseology,  "as  a  corrector  of  incorrigible  scolds;"  one  of 
the  Rob  Roy  Highla'nd  pttrse-clasps,  with  pistols  concealed,  so 
that  any  stranger  attempting  to  open  it  would  be  shot  through 
the  hands ;  the  thumbkinsy  a  well  known  Scotch  instrument  of 
torture  much  used  against  the  Covenanters,  and  of  which 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  victims  was  Principal  Carstares,  who, 
after  the  Revolution,  got  a  present  fipom  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  particular  thumb-screw,  the  pressure  of  which  he  resisted 
with  so  much  courage,  and  which,  when  he  tried  it.  King 
William  declared  would  extort  from  him  any  secret  he  possessed ; 

*  The  School  of  Design,  carried  on  in  these  buildings  by  the  Board  of 
Trostees,  was  commenced  in  1760,  the  Instmction  afforded  being  limited  to  the 
elements  of  drawing,  with  reference  to  manufoetnres ;  but  under  ihe  successive 
superintendence  of  D.  Allan,  Runciman,  Graham,  and  others,  it  became  chiefly 
a  fine  art  school,  and  most  of  our  Scottish  artists  have  been  educated  there. 
About  eight  years  ago,  the  school  was  remodelled,  and  the  purpose  of  its  origi- 
nal foundation  revived,  provision  being  made  for  an  important  section  dedicated 
to  instruction  for  design  in  manufactures.  Pupils  to  the  number  of  above  800 
are  taught  in  the  central  school,  and  upwards  of  700  in  connection  with  it.  A 
life  academy,  and  education  witii  reference  strictly  to  fine  art,  is  carried  on  by 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  The  Board  of  British  White  K«msk%'¥Sa^^T^^ 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Society  of  AntiquarLos,  qAbo  mQe\»\xL\X^\»\)2^d^ix^ 
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another  Scottish  instrument  of  a  penal  kind,  the  maiden^  that 
"dark  ladye,"  as  Coleridge  might  have  called  her,  who  bestowed 
her  fatal  caresses  on  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  that 
Scotland  ever  produced,  and  who  may  be  said  to  be  grand- 
mother or  grandaunt  of  that  sainted  female,  the  French  guil- 
lotine, who  somewhat  in  the  same  way  did  so  much  more  fear- 
ful and  extensive  execution ;  an  impartial  collection  of  relics 
and  memorials  on  both  sides  of  the  leading  political  and 
polemical  questions ;  an  abundance  of  Roman  Catholic  remains, 
including  the  beautiful  old  bell  of  Kilnuchael  Glassrie ;  John 
Knos^s  pulpit  from  St.  Giles'  Church ;  and  what  tradition  has 
called  Jenny  Gedde^s  stool,  which  she  hurled  at  the  Dean  of 
St.  Giles  on  his  trying  to  read  the  service-book,  but  as  to  which 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  by  another  report,  the  lady  is  repre- 
sented to  have  become  somewhat  of  a  malignant,  and  to  have 
burned  her  stool  out  of  joy  at  Charles  the  Second's  Restoration  ; 
copies  of  the  covenant  signed  by  Montrose  when  he  began  his 
career  as  a  covenanter ;  and  the  solenm  league  and  covenant, 
with  the  subscription  of  Archbishop  Leighton ;  and  one  of  the 
banners  of  the  covenant  borne  by  the  Covenanters  at  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Brig;  the  blue  ribbon  worn  by  Prince 
Charles  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  when  in  Scotland  in  1746  ; 
and  a  ring  given  to  him  by  Flora  Macdonald  at  parting  with 
her.* 

The  same  building  also  contains  a  noble  collection  of  casts 
from  the  best  ancient  works  of  sculpture,  with  some  of  modem 
date,  and  an  admirable  set  of  busts  of  celebrated  Greeks  and 
Romans,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Albacini  Collection. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

founded  by  Prince  Albert  in  1850,  was  finished  externally  in 
1854.  It  was  designed  also  by  Playfair,  and  is  of  the  Greek- 
Ionic  order.  The  collection  includes  some  noble  specimens  of 
Vandyke,  Etty,  Raebum,  etc.,  and  among  recent  additions  is 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Mrs.  Graham,  by  Gainsborough.  It 
is  open  free  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  10  to  5,  and  on  Saturday  evening  from  7  to  9. 

*  From  Lord  Neaves's  lecture  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  museum 
in  the  present  gallery. 
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On  Thursday  and  Friday,  from  10  to  4,  the  admisedon  is 
6d.  each  (catalogues  6(1.)  The  same  building  contains  a 
gallery  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  during  the  months  of  February  to  May, 
charge  Is.  each. 

The  Princes  Street  Gardens  to  the  west  of  the  Mound 
present  a  succession  of  agreeable  walks,  and  afford  ample 
scope  for  recreation.  They  are  not  open  to  the  public 
generally,  but  the  tourist  will  easily  obtain  admission  by 
applying  to  any  of  the  hotel-keepers  or  booksellers  in  West 
Princes  Street.  At  their  most  elevated  point,  dose  to  the 
Castle  esplanade,  and  immediately  beneath  the  Duke  of  York's 
statue,  is  an  ancient  Runic  monument,  formed  of  a  block  of 
granite  5  J  feet  high,  brought  from  Sweden,  and  presented  in 
1787  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  who  erected 
it  on  this  site  in  consequence  of  its  large  size.  There  is 
engraved  on  it  a  serpent  encircling  a  cross,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Runic  characters : — Ari  rasti  stain  aftir  Hialm  Fadur 
sir ;  Guth  hialbi  ant  Hans ;  which  is  translated,  "  Ari  erected 
this  stone  for  Hialm  his  Father ;  God  help  his  souL"  There 
is  a  beautiful  view  from  this  stone. 

At  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street  is  The  Register  House, 
a  handsome  edifice,  designed  by  Robert  Adam,  as  the  deposi- 
tory for  the  Public  Records.  It  forms  a  square  of  200  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  of  fifty  feet  diameter,  and  contains 
upwards  of  100  apartments  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  Among  these  the  great  room,  in  which  the  older 
records  are  deposited,  is  distinguished  for  its  handsome  pro- 
portions. More  accommodation  being  required  a  large  new 
building  has  been  erected  immediately  to  the  back  of  this. 
Admission  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  public  ofBlcers.^  In  front  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  John  Steell,  R.SA. 

*  This  important  establishment  includes  various  offices,  such  as  the  offices 
of  the  Clerks  and  Extractors  of  the  Court  of  Session,  of  the  Jury  Court,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Justiciary ;  the  office  of  the  Great  and  Privy  Seal,  of  the  Chancery, 
the  Lord  Lyon's  office,  the  Bill-Chamber,  etc.  But  it  is  most  celebrated  for 
the  diffijrent  Registers  which  are  there  kept,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  most  important  and  us^til  of  these  are  the  Rasters  of  Sasines,  of  Inhibi- 
tions, and  of  Abjudications. 

For  a  farther  account  of  this  office,  see  BlBucWtt  a6p8lS8toQtQ^^  XAlSid^a^'Qs^- 
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Directly  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  Hegister  House,  a  new 
Post  Office  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  This  theatre  was  for  many  years  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  company  of  actors  was  always  one  of 
a  high  order,  numbering  among  its  members  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Siddons,  W.  H.  Murray  (her  grandson),  Mackay  (the 
first  to  personify  the  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  in  Rob  Roy,  and 
which  Scott  declared  surpassed  the  original),  Montague  Stanley, 
Ryder,  Glover,  Lloyd,  Wyndham,  and  others.  Theatrical 
amusements,  however,  ceased  to  be  supported  in  that  generous 
spirit  which  existed  then,  and  the  site,  which  was  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  a  theatre,  was  sold  for  its  present  purpose 
in  1859.* 

Proceeding  due  east,  we  enter  Waterloo  Place,  and  on  the 
light  pass  the  Offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  The  light- 
ness of  the  open  colonnades  on  either  side  of  the  street  is 
generally  much  admired,  and  it  was  upon  entering  this  street, 
and  contemplating  the  Calton  Hill  before  him,  that  George 
rV.  exclaimed,  in  royal  rapture,  "  How  superb !''  Still 
advancing  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  by  a  stair  on  the 
left 

THE  CALTON  BILL 

Mounting  to  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps,  we  pass  on  the 
left  the  graceful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  a  reproduction,  with  some  variations,  of  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates.  For  the  design  of  this  monument 
Edinburgh  is  indebted  to  the  classical  taste  of  Mr.  Playfair. 
Close  by  are  the  Observatory,  and  monument  to  Professor 
Playfair.  The  unshapely  building,  occupying  a  prominent 
position  a  little  to  the  west,  is  the  Old  Observatory.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  Nelson's  Monument,  a  structure 
more  ponderous  than  elegant,  "modelled  exactly  after  a 
Dutch  skipper's,  spy-glass  or  a  butter-chum,"t  but  which, 
though  wholly  destitute  of  grandeur  of  design,  becomes 
impressive  from  its  magnitude  and  elevated  site.     The  prospect 

*  A  new  theatre,  called  the  Queen's  Theatre  and  Opera  House,  stands  at  the 
head  of  Leith  Walk. 

t  The  Modem  Athens.    By  a  modem  Greek.    London,  1825.  '^^ 
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from  the  top,  which  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  the  tourist  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Westward  from  Dugald  Stewart's  Monimient  stretches  the  long 
vista  of  Princes  Street,  with  Donaldson's  Hospital  and  the 
Corstorphine  Hills  in  the  distance.  To  the  south  (looking 
beyond  the  High  School,  Bums'  Monument,  and  the  Jail) 
are  the  high  crowded  buildings  of  the  Old  Town,  rising 
gradually  on  the  sloping  ridge,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dark 
valley  at  Holyrood,  in  irregularly  terraced  piles,  intersected 
and  serrated  by  wynds  and  lanes,  until,  crowning  the  eminence 
of  the  Castle  HiU,  they  are  abruptly  terminated  by  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  upon  which  the  fortress  is  built.  Over  the 
strange  assemblage  of  roofs  and  chinmeys  broods  a  cloud  of 
smoke — a  circumstance  from  which  the  town  acquired  the 
popular  soubriquet  of  *'Auld  Reekie."  Towards  the  east, 
Arthur^s  Seat  rises  majestically,  like  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  place,  while  the  distant  Lammermoor  and  picturesque 
Pentland  Hills  close  the  prospect  to  the  south.  To  the  north 
are  the  more  regular  and  elegant  streets  of  the  New  Town, 
broken  here  and  there  with  a  church  steeple  or  other  promi- 
nent structure,  and  terminated  by  the  seaport  of  Leith,  with 
its  long  pier,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The 
distant  view  to  the  north  and  north-west  includes  the  coast 
of  Fife,  from  Burntisland  to  Queensferry,  Inchcolm,  the 
Lomond,  OchU,  and  Highland  Hills,  including  Damyat  (near 
Stirling),  Ben  Lomond,  and  BenledL  To  the  east  (looking 
over  the  Royal  and  Regent  terraces)  are  seen  Lochend, 
Inchkeith,  Prestonpans  Bay,  Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and 
Prestonpans  ;  North  Berwick  Law,  the  Bass  rock,  and  Isle  of 
May. 

Near  Nelson's  Monument  are  the  twelve  columns  of  the 
National  Monument,  a  structure  intended  to  commemorate  the 
heroes  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  The  splendour  of  the  projected 
building  (which  was  to  be  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
Parthenon)  was  worthy  of  so  patriotic  a  cause,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  architectural  ambition  of  the  projectors  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  pecuniary  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
monument  consequently  remains  imfinished.  So  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  the  workmanship  is  masterly,  affording  &  "^^c^  %Sk& 
example  of  Edinburgh  masonry.     Th^  'yiew  Vvfiia.  ^\cvj2cl  qksjx 
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)  existing  condition  of  thit 


In  the  Calton  churchj'ard,  off  Waterloo  Place,  may  be  seen 
the  ciiculai  tower  erected  as  a  monumeiit  to  David  Hume  the 
historian.  In  the  same  chuichyard  stands  an  obelisk  erected 
in  1845  to  the  memory  of  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Genald, 
and  Jlajgarot,  who  suffered  banishment  for  their  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  popnlaz  freedom  in  1 794.  The  Jail  is  immediately 
to  the  eaat  of  the  churchyard,  and  a  little  further  along  in  the 
8«ne  direction,  is  BridewelL  These  institutions  are  now  con- 
solidated into  one  prison.  Strai^^ers  are  admitted  only  when 
acoompained  by  a  member  of  the  Prison-Board. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  bnildings 
of  the  Old  Town,  the  £Ugh  School  occupies  a  site  worthy  of  its 
architectural  merits.*  The  business  of  the  school  is  conducted 
by  a  liector,  four  Clasmcal  Masters,  Teachers  of  French  and 
Qennan,  of  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics,  and  of 
Fencing  and  Gynmastice.     Of  these  the  first  five  have  a  small 


TeiTBCe,  Cirlton  Tenace,  and  the  Royal  Terrace ;  the  fiiat  named  b«lng  tbe  one 
nearest  the  Higb  School.  This  bandaome  range  or  building  wie  designed  by  the 
late  Mi.  Plgjiriilr,  and  cammiuidB  a  beautiful  pmapeet  (InclodlDg  Uie  Plrtii  ot 
Forth  and  Arthat's  Seat),  wbiob  can  never  be  obsttucted. 
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endowment  from  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  class-fees.  Al- 
though essentially  a  classical  seminary,  due  consideration  is 
given  to  those  collateral  branches  of  learning  which  form  a 
necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  extent  of  the 
building  alfords  ample  accommodation  for  conducting  the 
business  of  instruction  upon  the  most  approved  principles ; 
and  the  play-ground,  extending  to  nearly  two  acres,  commands 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  Old  Town,  Arthur^s  Seat,  and  the 
adjacent  country  *  Opposite  the  High  School,  close  upon  the 
road  side,  stands  Bums'  Monimient.  The  statue  of  the  Poet 
by  Flaxman,  which  for  some  time  adorned  the  interior,  has 
now  been  placed  in  the  University  library. 

*  In  1823,  the  increasiiig  population  of  the  city  appeared  to  demand  the 
institution  of  another  seminary  for  the  same  branches  of  learning  as  the  High 
School.  The  New  Academy  was  accordingly  then  founded  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  dty  by  an  influential  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  situation 
renders  it  more  convenient  for  those  residing  in  that  nei^bourhood.  Those 
interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  humbler  ranks  would  do  well  to  visit  Dr. 
Bell's  School  in  Niddry  Street,  the  Heriot  Schools,  and  the  Ba^ed  Schools, 
where  a  very  large  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  receive  tiie  benefit  of  a 
useful  education,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  mere  nominal  cost. 


SECOND    WALK. 


ES'  CATHEDRAI. — PAELTAHBMT  H( 


Edihburgh  Castle*  (Edwinesbeorh ;  Castrum  Puellanun), 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  High  Street,  on  a  precipitous  rotky 
emiaence,  which  is  the  culmination  of  the  ridge  of  the  High 
Street.  It  is  one  of  the  fortresses  which,  hy  the  Articles  of 
Union,  is  to  be  kept  fortified, 


■  Before  piooei 

B<HngtoUieCBsUe,tb 

etooriBt  Bhonld  provide  hlmeelf  with  1 

■der  to  <ee  the 

erown  jewels,  Khlch 

™  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at  tl 
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Sigh  Street,  any  day  eirept  aunda 
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Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  the  nucleus  around  which  Edin- 
burgh arose.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  irregular  fortifications ; 
and  although,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  it  might  be 
considered  impregnable,  it  is  now  a  place  of  more  apparent  than 
real  strength.  It  can  be  approached  only  upon  the  eastern 
side,  the  other  three  sides  being  very  precipitous.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  383  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  from  various 
parts  of  the  fortifications,  a  magnificent  view  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  accommodation  for  2000  soldiers,  and  the  armoury 
affords  space  for  30,000  stand  of  arms.  Facing  the  north-east 
is  the  principal  or  Half-Moon  Battery,  mounted  with  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-four  pounders,  which  are  fired  on  holi- 
days and  festive  occasions.  The  architectural  effect  of  the 
Castle  has  been  much  marred  by  a  clumsy  pile  of  barracks 
on  its  western  side,  which,  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  would 
be  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  vulgar  cotton- 
mill  ;  and  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the  recent  alterations  by 
Government,  have  imparted  to  the  whole  a  most  dilapidated 
appearance. 

A  handsome  little  Norman  chapel  (called  after  Margaret, 
the  Saxon  princess  ("seo  gode  cwen  Margarita.")*  queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  who  died  here  in  1093),  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  architectural  relics  of  Edinburgh.  In  1174, 
the  Castle  was  surrendered  to  the  English  as  part  of  the  ransom 
of  William  I. ;  and  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  William  as  the 
dowry  of  his  wife.  In  1296,  during  the  contest  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English ;  but  in 
1313,  it  was  recovered  by  Kandolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  by  a 
daring  exploit,  of  which  Scott  gives  the  following  account : — 

**The  attempt  was  undertaken  by  thirty  men,  commanded  by 
Randolph  in  person,  and  guided  by  Francis,  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
who  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  descending  and  reascending  the  cliff 
surreptitionsly  to  pay  court  to  his  mistress.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  steepness  of  the  precipice,  the  danger  of  discovery  by  the 
watchmen,  and  the  slender  support  which  they  had  to  trust  to  in 
ascending  from  crag  to  crag,  rendered  the  enterprise  such  as  might 
have  appalled  the  bravest  spirit.  When  they  had  ascended  halfway, 
they  found  a  flat  spot  large  enough  to  halt  upon,  and  there  sat  down 

*  Sax.  Chron.  1093. 
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to  recover  their  breath,  and  prepare  for  the  iiirther  part  of  their 
perilocis  expedition.  While  they  were  here  seated,  thej  heard  the 
rounds  or  '  check  watches,*  as  Barbour  calls  them,  pass  along  the 
walls  above  them ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  one  of  the  English  soldiers, 
in  mere  wantonness  or  gaiety,  hurled  a  stone  down,  and  cried  out  at 
the  same  time,  '  I  see  jou  well,*  although  without  any  idea  that  there 
was  any  one  beneath.  The  stone  rolled  down  the  precipice,  and 
passed  over  the  heads  of  Moray  and  his  adventurous  companions,  as 
they  sat  cowering  under  the  rock  from  which  it  bounded.  They  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  remain  perfectly  silent,  and  presently  after 
the  sentinels  continued  their  rounds.  The  assailants  then  continued 
their  ascent,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  they 
scaled  by  means  of  the  ladder  which  they  brought  with  them. 
Francis,  their  guide,  ascended  first.  Sir  Andrew  Gray  was  second, 
and  Randolph  himself  was  third.  Ere  they  had  all  mounted,  how- 
ever, the  sentinels  caught  the  alarm,  raised  the  cry  of  'treason,*  and 
the  constable  of  the  Castle  and  others  rushing  to  the  spot,  made  a 
valiant,  though  ineffectual  resistance.  The  Earl  of  Moray  was  for 
some  time  in  great  personal  danger,  until  the  gallant  constable  being 
slain,  his  followers  fled  or  fell,  and  this  strong  castle  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.'* 

The  fortifications  having  been  demolished,  that  it  might 
not  again  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  power,  Edward  III.  caused 
it  to  be  rebuilt  and  strongly  garrisoned,  but  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  recovered  by  stratagem  by  Sir  William  Douglas. 

Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  defended  it  gallantly  for 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  for  three  and  thirty  days  resisted 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Scots  and  English,  demanding  no 
parley  till  the  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  the  wells 
choked  with  rubbish.  Even  then,  with  a  heroism  truly 
chivalrous,  he  determined  rather  to  fall  gloriously  behind  the 
ramparts,  than  surrender  to  his  enemies.  But  his  garrison, 
not  animated  with  the  same  heroic  courage,  rose  in  mutiny, 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  Sir  WiUiam  Drury,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Regent  Morton's 
assistance  with  1500  soldiers  and  a  train  of  artillery,  engaged, 
in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  Kirkaldy  should  be  honour- 
ably treated ;  but  Elizabeth,  insensible  alike  to  the  claims  of 
valour  and  to  the  pledged  honour  of  her  owd.  officer,  sur- 
rendered him  to  the  Regent,  who,  with  her  consent,  hanged 
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the  gallant  soldier  and  his  brother  at  the  Cross,  on  the 
3d  of  August  1573.  In  1650,  the  castle  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms  to  the  Parliamentary  army  under  Crom- 
well, but  in  1745,  it  defied  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  who  held 
possession  of  the  city,  but  did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  fortress. 

The  Esplanade,  one  of  the  earliest  promenades  of  the 
citizens,  still  forms  a  most  agreeable  and  interesting  resort. 
The  garrison  is  regularly  inspected  here  in  the  morning,  and 
the  drilling  of  soldiers  is  carried  on  throughout  the  day.  From 
the  parapet  walls,  an  exquisite  view  is  obtained  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills  and  southern  districts  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Heriof  s 
Hospital,  the  Grassmarket,  etc.  The  view  from  the  north  side, 
where  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  is  not  so  good, 
being  obstructed  by  the  trees  of  Princes  Street  Gardens.  In 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  (1 538)  John,  Lord  Forbes,  was  beheaded 
here ;  and  a  few  days  after.  Lady  Glamis  was  burnt  alive  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  burning  of  traitors  and  witches,  many  of  whom, 
according  to  ancient  records,  suffered  here  the  last  penalties 
of  a  severe  law. 

Crossing  the  drawbridge,  we  pass  through  the  old  Portcullis 
Crate,  a  massive  archway,  in  which  may  be  seen  openings  for 
two  portcullises,  and  huge  hinge-catches  for  gates  that  formerly 
guarded  the  passage.  Above  this  is  the  ancient  and  gloomy 
State  Pi*i8on  of  the  Castle,  in  which  both  the  Marquis  and 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  numerous  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  were 
confined  previous  to  their  trial  and  execution.  Emerging 
from  this,  and  passing  on  the  left  the  steep  narrow  staircase 
that  leads  directly  to  the  Crown  Room,  we  have  on  the  right 
the  Argyle  Battery,  and  a  little  further  on  the  same  side,  at 
the  foot  of  a  roadway.  The  Armourt/  or  principal  magazine, 
which  occupies  buildings  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  rock. 
Behind  this  is  the  Old  Sally  Port,  to  which  Viscoimt  Dundee 
scrambled  up  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Dundee  was  just  leaving  Edinburgh  to  raise  the  Highland 
clans  in  favour  of  James  II. 

The  quadrangular  range  of  building  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  rock  (enclosing  what  is  called  the  Grand  Parade)  is 
the  most  interesting,  and  consists  of  the  ancieikl  ^B^^^^^SiaKfc. 

D 
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indudliig  the  Crown  Boom,  and  Qnem  'Mtifa  Boom ;  the  oM 
I^liament  Hall,  now  on  hoepital ;  and  borrackg. 

The  inaigTiift  ot  Scottiah  Royalty  consist  of  a  Crown,*  a 
Sceptre,  and  a,  Sword  of  State,  and  they  are  carefnlly  preseived 


in  a  amall  room,  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  quadrangle,  called 
the  Crown  Eoora,  Along  with  them  ia  alao  shewn  the  Ixird 
Tteasuier's  Rod  of  Office,  found  deposited  in  the  same  strong 
oak  chest  in  which  the  Begalia  were  discovered  in  1818, 
exactly  as  they  had  been  left  in  the  year  1707,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.     They  are  exhibited  every 

*  "  Taktng  theae  articles  In  cotinectlcin  with  tti«  great  hiBtoiical  sYCata  and 
penoiugei  that  eatei  Into  the  compoeitlcn  of  tbelr  preient  valiiB,  It  Is  impos- 
^bLe  to  loolr  upon  tbem  without  emotioDS  of  aingnlar  interest,  while,  at  tbe 
■ame  time,  theli  essential  littleness  eicltee  vonder  at  tbe  mightf  cicctunstaDces 
and  deatioiM  whleb  have  been  determined  by  the  poMeMlon  ot  the  want  of 
poaseulon  of  what  they  emblBinaOio  and  repieaent.  For  tlila  diadem  did 
Bniee  liberate  bis  country;  viiA  it,  his  son  neaily  occasioned  its  niln.  It 
purchased  for  Scotland  tbe  beneSt  of  tlie  mature  sagacity  ot  Robert  II.— did 
not  save  Robert  III.  froin  a  death  of  grief— procured,  perhaps,  the  BssBssiution 
ot  James  I. — Instlgaled  Janjes  IV.  to  successful  rebellion  against  his  father, 
whose  i-lolent  death  was  eipfated  by  his  own.  Its  dignity  was  proudly  incrsaoed 
by  James  V.,  who  was  yet  more  unfortunate,  perhaps,  fn  his  end,  than  a  long 
list  of  unfortunate  predeeesson.  It  was  worn  by  the  devoted  head  of  Mary, 
who  found  it  the  ocoselon  of  woes  and  calamities  unnumbered  and  unexampled. 

aU  its  glories  and  advantages,  but  not  the  conclusion  ot  tbe  dlstreues  in  which 
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day  from  twelve  till  three  o*clock,  gratuitously,  by  an  order 
from  the  Lord  Provost,  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
the  City  Chambers  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock.  The 
order  is  available  only  npon  that  day  on  which  it  is  dated. 

On  the  ground  floor,  at  the  south*east  comer  of  this  wing 
of  the  quadrangle,  is  a  small  apartment  where  Queen  Mary 
gave  birth  to  James  VI.,  in  whom  the  Crownsof  England 
and  Scotland  were  united,  an  event  commemorate  by  the  in- 
wrought initials  H.  and  M.,  and  the  date  1566  osrer  the 
doorway.*  The  room  is  small  and  irregular  in  form,  and  has 
lost  much  of  its  antique  wainscot  panelling,  some  of  which  has 
been  but  rudely  replaced.  The  original  ceiling  remains,  and 
the  initials  I.  R  and  M.  R,  surmounted  by  the  Eoyal  Crown, 
are  wrought  in  the  alternate  compartments  of  the  panels.  On 
the  wall  is  the  folloYPing  inscription,  surmounted  by  the 
Scottish  arms  :— 

%ntts  Stiu  Cl^ri^ift,  tfynt  crounit  Inail  Mtb  Cf^omiJe, 
Ifittitrf^t  t^t  d^ixtfyy  qn^Kii  SSa^flie  l^eir  ii  (nme, 
^VLts  ittits  %{r  ^onm  iotttiiiont^  to  Vitistit  litille, 
£ang  in  t^ii  leiealtne,  ii  i^Kt  it  It  Cl^s  ^^* 
^M  Urant,  ed  Horti,  ^fiat  thtv  nt  I^Cr  ^rocee^, 
Me  ta  K^jsi  IBoner,  an)i  ^rato,  ifo^i^)!* 

19th  IVNII,  1566. 

The  hospital,  which  forms  the  south  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle, was  the  old  Parliament  Hall ;  but  no  remains  of  its 
former  grandeur  have  been  preserved. 

Queen  Margaret's  Chapel,  already  alluded  to  in  the  history 
of  the  Castle,  was  long  used  as  a  powder  magazine,  and  its 

it  had  involved  her.  Her  unfortunate  grandson,  for  its  sake,  visited  Scotland, 
aind  had  it  placed  upon  his  head  with  magnificent  ceremonies ;  but  the  nation 
whose  sovereignty  it  gave  him  was  the  first  to  rebel  against  his  authority,  and 
work  his  destruction.  The  Presbyterian  solemnity  with  which  it  was  given  to 
Charles  II.  was  only  a  preface  to  the  disasters  of  Worcester ;  and  afterwards  it 
was  remembered  by  this  monarch,  little  to  the  advantage  of  Scotland,  that  it  had 
been  placed  upon  his  head  with  conditions  and  restrictions  which  wounded  at 
once  his  pride  and  his  conscience.  It  was  worn  by  no  other  monarch,  and  tbe 
period  of  its  disuse  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  from  which  we  may  reckon 
the  happiness  of  our  monarchs,  and  the  revival  of  our  national  prosperity."— 
Ceumbkbs'  Waiks  in  Edinburgh,  p.  49. 

*  There  is  tree  admission  to  this  room,  which  goes  by  the  name  ot  <^%.%\v 
Mary's  room. 
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antiquity  and  architectural  merits  were  unheeded  until  recently. 
It  was  restored  in  1853,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Billings.  In  the  west  window  we  read: — "Hasc 
sedicula  beatss  Margaretss  Scotias  Reginss  qu»  ob:  x  Junii 
MXCIU  patriae  ingratss  negligentia  lapsa,  auspiciis  Victorise 
Margaritee  prognatse  restituta  MDCCCLIII.**  It  is  very  small, 
as  usual  with  chapels  of  that  date,  and  as  Queen  Margaret 
died  in  1093,  this  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  chapels  in  Scot- 
land. 

Close  by,  mounted  on  a  carriage  on  the  Bomb  Battery,  is 
Mons  Meg,  a  gigantic  piece  of  artillery,  made  at  Mons  in 
Brittany,  in  1476.  The  inscription  on  the  carriage  states  that 
it  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle  in  1513.  In 
1682,  it  burst  whilst  firing  a  salute  on  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  visit  It  was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 684, 
and  restored  to  the  castle  in  1829  by  George  IV.  This  large 
gun  is  coopered  of  thick  iron  bars  hooped  together,  and  is 
about  20  inches  diameter  in  the  bore.  The  Bomb  Battery  is 
an  excellent  point  for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  New  Town  and 
the  distant  ocean.* 

Eetracing  our  steps,  and  crossing  the  Castle  esplanade,  we 
commence  our  gradually  descending  walk  down  the  Castle- 
hill  and  High  Street  to  Holyrood.  This  street  is  divided  into 
live  portions.  The  first,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  castle,  is 
called  "Castle  Hill;"  the  second,  from  the  West  Bow  to 
Bank  Street,  is  called  "  The  Lawnmarket"  (Linenmarket) ;  the 
third  and  principal  portion  is  "  The  High  Street ;"  the  fouith, 
about  Knox's  House,  is  the  "Netherbow;"  and  the  fifth, 
extending  from  Knox's  House  to  Holyrood,  is  called  "  The 
Canongate." 

The  High  Street  was  long  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe ;  and  though  advancing  years  have  swept  away  not  a 
few  of  its  old  interesting  relics,  it  nevertheless  still  has  about 
it  many  memorials  of  departed  glory.  Many  quaint  old 
houses  still  remain  that  have  been  the  residence  of  the  rank 
wealth,  and  fashion,  of  the  Scottish  court  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  has  also  connected  with  it  memories  of  a  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  nature,  that  are  at  least  as  interesting  as 

*  One  of  the  best  published  large  views  of  Edinburgh  is  that  by  D.  O.  Hill, 
R.  S.  A.,  taken  from  this  spot. 
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the  traditions  of  the  violent  and  fitctioua  proceedings  of  rival 
nobles,* 

The  niunerouB  lanee  and  closes  that  diverge  on  both  sides, 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  tie  atranger.  Though  now 
the  abode  of  the  lowest  of  the  jN^ulation,  most  of  them  were 
in  former  times  places  of  respectability  and  dignity,  and  even 
now  many  of  them  afford  good  and  commodious  business  pre- 
mises and  dwelling-houBes-f 

On  leaving  the  Castle  esplanade  the  first  olgact  tfiat  meets 
_  the  eye  is  that  rangtt  <^^ases  fomi- 

11^  the  neai«et  pcvtiion  of  the  Wwn 
to  the  CaeQ^  and  seen  immediately 
on  the  fight-  One  of  these,  look- 
I  ing  towards  the  Castle,  and  entering 
trom  below  a  soldier's  refreshment 
n,  No.  406  Castle  Hill,  was  the 
laion  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon ; 
a  cannon-ball,  said  to  have 
been  shot  from  the  Castle  in  1745 
^.^  may  be  seen  stii^;ii^  in  the  gable- 
walL  The  entrance  to  it  is  marked 
by  the  rudely-carved  dncal  coronet, 
with  supporters,  over  the  doorway 
,  to  the  tnrreted  staircase.  Another 
ae  in  the  close  was  occupied  by 
John  Grieve,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
.  burgh  in  1783.  The  eastmost 
house  in  this  row,  which  adjdns 
the  Assembly  Hal^,  was  built  by 
Robert  Mowbray  of  CasHewan  in  1740,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  mansion  which  belonged  to  the  Countess-Dowager 
of  Hyndfoid.     It  passed  from  Mowbray's   hands  into  the 

'  Scott's  Proviin^sl  Antlqoltisa.  Sea  also  Cbambera'  Tniditloiu  of  Edln. 
bm^b,  ■  vei7  Iji(si«ating  and  unn^ng  woik ;  Iianl  Cockbom'B  UemoriiilB ;  Uld 
WUiKii'a  UemoTlilg  oT  Edinbni^  In  tlis  Oldea  Time,  3  wis.,  wttb  pletea  of  tbe 
tha  old  hoiiMB, 

t  Sama  of  tlte  principal  of  t{|«*e  ars  Ht,  Qiiere'i,  Sampill'aCllDae,  Cutle 
HIU ;  Uie  Hanhonwa,  In  Uie  Bb^  Stnet,  of  Ueaus.  W.  ,^  It,  Cbuuben. 
pnMiBben ;  Heun.  Ibclaran,  Oliver  end  Co. :  tbe  Hercorr  aAd  Bcotamui 
siwipspei  oSoei ;  l[«aig.  Oilier  A  Bofd,  pabllihen,  Tw«da4l||.OsaX<.,  -n^xk 
oompy  tha  old  bouM  ot  the  Maiqi  ■      ----- 
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possession  of  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Dumfries,  who  also 
became  Earl  of  Stair.  His  widow  married  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
who  afterwards  became  a  Lord  of  Session  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Bockville,  whose  name  the  close  has  since  retained. 

Opposite  this  range  of  houses,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  is  the  Reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water. 
The  quantity  furnished  is  about  twenty^five  gallons  arday  to 
each  person.  At  the  back  of  it  are  Bamsay  Qardens,  which 
take  their  name  from  the  house  of  Allan  Bamsay,  author  of 
"The  Gentle  Shepherd."  The  house  where  the  poet  died, 
in  1757,  stands  by  itself  to  the  west  of  the  street,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Edinburgh.  In  Ramsay 
Lane  is  the  original  Ragged  School,  associated  with  the  name 
and  benevolent  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  DD.* 
At  the  upper  comer  of  the  same  lane  is  Short* s  Observatory, 
passing  which,  and  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Assembly 
Hall,  is  SempilFs  Close,  containing  an  old  substantial  mansion 
of  the  Sempill  family.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription : — 
Sbdes  MANET  OPTIMA  CCELO,  1 638,  and  an  auchor  entwined 
by  an  S.  On  a  higher  part  of  the  house  is  another  inscription, 
**  Praised  be  the  Lord,  my  God,  my  Strength,  and  my  Redeemer." 
Anno.  Dom.  1638  ;  and  the  device  repeated.  It  was  acquired 
by  Hugh,  twelfth  Lord  Sempill,  in  1 743,  so  that  it  must  have 
had  a  former  proprietor,  whose  name  cannot  now  be  traced. 
Lord  Sempill  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  at 
Culloden,  and  his  son  sold  the  family  mansion  to  Sir  James 
Clerk  of  Penicuik  in  1755. 

Between  this  and  Blyth's  Close  is  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall  (which  has  been  built  on  the  slope  immediately 
to  the  back  of  the  New  College),  to  obtain  this  site  there  were 
removed  some  of  the  most  interesting  old  houses  in  Edinburgh, 
one  of  them  being  the  palace  of  Mary  of  Guise,  Queen  of 
James  V.,  and  mother  of  Queen  Mary.  The  main  doorway 
of  this  mansion  bore  the  inscription,  laus  honor  dec,  and 
I.  R.  the  King's  initials,  and  the  interior  was  more  elegant  and 
ornamental  than  the  exterior.  Some  of  the  wood  carvings 
may  be  seen  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum. 

*  There  is  another  similar  institution,  called  the  United  Industrial  School, 
in  South  Oray's  Close,  off  No.  56  High  Street. 
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The  Afisembly  or  Victoria  Hall,  the  meetmg-place  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  also  used 
as  one  of  the  city  churches,  occupies  a  prominent  site  on  the 
Castle  Hill.  Its  noble  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  241  feet, 
is  one  of  the  finest  modem  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  from  its 
commanding  position  there  is  scarcely  any  point  from  which 
it  is  not  conspicuously  seen.  It  was  designed  by  the  late 
Gillespie  Graham,  and  measures  from  east  to  west  141  feet. 

Immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  this  church, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Free  St.  John's  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie's),  may  still  be  seen  a  solitary  remnant  of  the  famous 
West  Bow.* 

A  little  further  down,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lawnmarket, 
is  James'  Court,  erected  about  1725-27  ;  interesting  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  David  Himie,  James  Boswell,  and  Lord 
FountainhalL  The  portion  containing  Hume's  house  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857.  The  northern  side 
forms  part  of  that  lofty  pile  of  buildings  at  the  head  of  the 
Mound,  which  presents  such  a  formidable  appearance  from 
Princes  Street. 

An  interesting  alley,  opening  horn  the  north  side  of  the 

*  The  West  Bow  took  its  name  ISrom  an  arch  or  ''bow"  in  the  city  wall, 
which  formed  the  western  gateway  of  the  city,  and,  as  aifording  an  illustration 
of  the  wonderftil  change  that  has  come  oyer  the  old  town  of  Edinbmgh,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  not  a  hundred  years  since  it  contained  the  Assembly 
Booms,  and  was  the  prindpai  ayenne  by  which  carriages  reached  the  more 
elevated  streets  of  the  dtj.  It  has  bem  ascended  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  James 
I.  and  Charles  I. ;  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  It  was  also 
the  road  by  which  the  Murqois  of  Montrose  and  Earl  of  Aigyle  were  conveyed 
in  the  hangman's  cart,  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  Grassmarket ;  and  down 
which  the  murderers  of  Porteous  hurried  their  victim.  The  murder  of  Captain 
Forteous  forms  an  event  memorable,  not  only  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  but  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  mobs.  We  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothlan.  There  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  scene,  by  James  Drummond, 
A.R.A.,  in  the  National  Gallery,  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Behind 
the  remaining  houses  of  the  Bow,  and  approached  by  an  entry  through  them, 
stood  the  House  of  Major  Weir,  the  celebrated  necromancer,  who,  along  with 
his  sister,  suffered  death  for  witchcraft  in  1670. 

The  Grassmarket,  at  the  foot  of  West  Bow,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
although  now  greatly  modernized.    It  used  until  recently  to  be  the  place  for 
public  executions,  and  it  has  long  and  still  continues  to  be  set  apart  for  markets. 
In  1849  a  spacious  corn-market  was  erected  in  it  at  the  cost  ot  4b\1  ^^EilW^^  ^sl^'Cok^ 
cattle  and  sheep-markets  are  held  in  the  ne\gli\>o\iAiCKA. 
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Lawnoark^,  is  ladjr  Stair's  Close,  in  which  it  laid  the  «cene 
of  Sir  Walter  Scotf h  romantic  Btory,  "  iij  Aunt  Margaief s 
Mirror."  Over  the  doorway  of  the  honae  that  figurea  in  the 
tale,  ia  a  coat  of  anus,  with  the  initiala  W.  Q.  and  O.  S.,  tiie 
date   16SS,  accompomed  bj  the  legend,  "Fbak  the  Lokd 

AND    DEPAKT   FKOM    EVIL." 


Proceeding  down  the  I^wmnarket,  and  passing  several 
houses  of  autiqaity,  we  come  in  s^ht  of  St,  fin-.^a'  Caths- 
DBAi^  the  ohiirdi  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edmbui^jh,  The  style 
of  aichitectuie  is  Gothic,  much  and  very  questionably  modern- 
ized ;  but  the  spire,  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  lantern,  has 
fortunately  been  uutonched,  and  exhibits  those  irregularities 
found  in  tie  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  work.  The  church  is 
tirst  meHUoned  in  the  year  1359,  in  a  charter  of  David  II. 
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In  1466,  it  was  made  collegiatys^aod  no  fewer  than  forty  altars 
were  then  supported  withiv  ..Ite  walls.  The  Scottish  poet 
Gavin  Douglas  (the  translator  of  Virgil)  was  for  some  time 
Provost  of  St.  Giles*.  After  tiie  Reformation,  it  was  parti- 
tioned into  four  places. Q|'*wordnip,  and  the  sacred  vessels  and 
relics  which  it  contaiaed/Vfere  seized  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  and  the  proceeds  of"  tiheir  sale  applied  to  the  repairing  of 
the  building.  In  1603,  before  the  departure  of  James  VI.  to 
take  possession  of  the  tiirone  of  England,  he  attended  divine 
service  in  this  church,  after  which  he  delivered  a  farewell 
address  to  his  Scottish  subjects,  assuring  them  of  his  unalteiv 
able  affection.  On  the  13th  October  1643,  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  to  and  subscribed  within  its 
walls  by  the  committee  of  Estates  of  Parliament,  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Church,  and  the  English  Commission.  The 
Regent  Moray*  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  are  interred  near 
the  centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  on  the  outside 
of  its  northern  wall  is  the  monument  of  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
the  inventor  of  logarithms.  The  ancient  cemetery  which 
covered  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Parliament  House 
contained  the  remains  of  many  notable  men,  among  others  of 
John  Knox  the  intrepid  reformer.  Originally  the  city  con- 
sisted of  one  parish,  of  which  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Giles 
was  the  only  place  of  worship.  The  building  is  now  divided 
into  three  places  of  worship,  in  one  of  which  the  Judges  and 
Magistrates  attend  divine  service  in  their  official  robes. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1817,  all  the  spaces  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  church  were  occupied  by  small  shops,  called 

*  The  inscription  is  in  character. 

Jus  BXARMATUM  EST. 
PiBTAS  SINE  VINDICE  LUGBT. 

23  Januarii  1569.  « 

Jacobo  Stovarto  Moraviae  Comiti  Scotia  Proregi,  Viro  aetads  sua  long^ 
Optimo,  abinimicis  omnis  memoriae  deterrimis  ex  insidiis  extincto,  ceu  Patri 
communi  Patria  moerens  Possuit. 

IN  ENGLISH: 
The  sword  of  justice  is  broken. 
Religion  mourns  her  lost  champion. 

S8  January  1569. 
To  James  Stuabt  Earl  of  Moray,  Begent  of  Scotland}  the  best  man  of  his  day, 
by  far ;  assassinated  foully  by  enemies  beyond  all  precedent  vUlanouA  \  V^\&ssi^«& 
to  a  common  Parent,  his  disconsolate  Country  has  «eh\i\i^  \2ci3AllLc(a»sa«QN.. 
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the  krame$,  grafted  upon  the  walls  of  the  building — the  un- 
holy fires  of  the  shopkeepers  begriming  with  their  smoke  the 
whole  external  surface  of  the  sacred  edifice.* 

In  the  space  betwixt  the  Cathedral  and  the  Parliament 
house  (called  Parliament  Square),  stands  an  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Charles  H,  which,  in  vigour  of  design  and  general  effect, 
still  maintains  a  high  rank  as  a  specimen  of  metal  statuary. 

The  Parliament  House  has  been  appropriated  since  the 
Union  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  and 
was  erected  between  the  years  1632  and  1640,  at  an  expense 
of  £11,600.  Recently,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  hall, 
it  has  been  almost  totally  renewed.  The  entrance  to  the 
courts  is  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  square.  The  great 
hall  (122  feet  by  49,  and  with  a  lofty  roof  of  carved  oak)  was 
finished  in  1639  for  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  was  used  by 
them  imtil  the  Union.  It  now  serves  as  the  waiting  room  of 
the  advocates  and  other  practitioners  in  the  Courts,  and 
during  the  session  presents  a  very  animated  scene,  affording  as 
it  does  a  very  convenient  promenade  or  loimging-place  for 
those  coimsel  or  agents  whose  cases  are  not  then  actually 
going  on. 

On  a  pedestal  near  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  in 
white  marble  by  Chantrey,  of  Henry  Viscount  Melville,  who 
died  in  181 1.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall  close  to  this  is  Roubi- 
liac's  admirable  statue  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  well  known  for  his  attempt  to 
propitiate  the  Highland  clans  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745t. 

*  The  gloomy-looking  building  called  the  Old  Tolbooth,  sometimes  by  the 
inhabitants  '"The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  and  which,  under  this  name  has 
become  so  renowned  in  the  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  formerly  stood  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  St.  Giles'  Church,  and  some  enthusiastic  antiquarians, 
desirous  to  perpetuate  its  exact  site,  caused  it  to  be  marked  by  the  figure  of  a 
heart,  inserted  in  the  crossing  from  the  Church  to  the  County  HalL  From  1561, 
when  it  was  built,  till  1640,  it  accommodated  the  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  served  also  as  the  prison ;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  present 
Parliament  House,  it  was  employed  in  the  last  capacity  only.  Jammed  as  it 
was  into  the  middle  of  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  its  situation 
was  signally  inconvenient,  and  in  1817,  when  the  New  Prison  was  built,  it  was 
demolished.  The  gi*eat  entrance-door,  with  its  ponderous  padlock  and  key, 
were  removed  to  Abbotsford,  where  they  are  now  to  be  seen. 

t  Roubiliac,  of  whose  genius  this  statue  is  an  example,  was  bom  at  Lyons 
in  France,  but  all  the  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  were  executed 
during  a  long  residence  in  England.    The  first  to  appreciate  his  merits  was  Sir 
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This  masterpiece  of  cut  was  erected  in  ITOSiandbears  the  follow- 
ing inwnptioik  on  the  pedestal: — "Duhcaho  Fokbb)  de 

CuLLODEH  SVFKEMJE  IH  CITIUBVS  cauJE  PtHEUDl  JuDICI 
IHTBCHtKIHO  Cm  OPTIMO  PRlSCf  VIRTUTtl  VIBO  FACUL- 
TAS  JURIDICA  UBEMS  POSUJT  AN»0  POST  OBITUU   fiOINTO. 

C.  N.  MDcCLti."  The  judge  is  Fepresenl«d  as  sitting  in  his 
robes,  his  right  hand  extended,  his  left  leanii^  on  the  chair  and 
holding  a  roll  of  papers.  The  other  Btatues  aie  those  of 
Bobeit  Dnndas  of  Amiston  (1819),  Bobert  Blair  of  Avonton 
by  Chantrey  (1811),  Lord  Jefiey  by  Steell  (1850),  and  Lord 
President  Boyle  by  SteelL 

The  Lords  Ordinary  sit  in  small  court-rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  tlie  halL     A^oining  them  are  two  larger  Courts  of 

Edwud  Walpole,  wbo  obtained  foi  him  Uis  eiusutlon  ol  several  btubi  roc 
TilnltT  College,  Dublin.  Through  the  ume  Interest  he  waa  emptored  on  the 
momunent  to  John  Dnke  of  Argyle,  In  wUcb  he  wu  eo  nccOHfnl  that  hii 

olalma  M  tto  hlgheat  hononr  of "  "     '  —    -.   . 

to  London  In  1763. 
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modem  and  elegant  structure,  appropriated  to  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions  of  the  Court,  before  whom  are  tried  those 
cases  which  are  of  unusual  importance  or  difficulty,  or  where 
the  judgment  of  a  Lord  Ordinary  has  been  brought  imder 
review  of  the  Court  by  a  reclaimer  or  appeal.  Adjoining  the 
Court-Rooma  of  the  Divisions  is  another  of  nearly  similar 
appearance,  in  which  sits  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland. 

Hie  Advocates*  Library  (one  of  the  five  libraries  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  every  new  work  published  in  Great  Britain), 
adjoins  the  PHiliament  House,  and  contains  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  Scotland,  the  printed 
works  amounting  to  150,000  volumes,  and  the  manuscripts 
to  1700.  The  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  is  exceedingly 
rare  and  curious,  and  amoimts  to  nearly  400  yoliunes.  Of 
the  manuscripts^  the  most  valuable  are  tiiose  relating  to  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  The  funds  of  the 
Library  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  each  advocate, 
upon  his  entering  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Strangers  are 
admitted  without  introduction;  and  no  one  who  is  at  all 
known  is  ever  denied  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  Library, 
and  of  reading  or  writing  in  it.  The  literary  wealth  of  the 
Library  is  at  present  deposited  in  a  suite  of  apartments  neither 
spacious,  elegant,  nor  conmiodious,  and  a  new  library  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  required.  The  office  of  principal  librarian 
has  always  been  held  by  men  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Some  of  these  were  Thomas  Ruddiman,  David  Hume, 
Adam  Ferguson,  and  David  Irving,  LKD.,  and  the  present 
librarian  is  distinguished  as  a  linguist  and  an  accomplished 
scholar. 

The  Signet  Library,  also  forming  part  of  the  Parliament 
House  buildings,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  department  of  history, 
more  especially  in  British  and  Irish  history.  The  total  nimiber 
of  volumes  it  contains  may  be  estimated  at  50,000.  It  is 
supported  exclusively  by  the  contributions  of  the  Writers  to 
Her  Majesty's  Signet,  and  the  same  liberality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Advocates*  Library  also  prevails  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.  The  present  librarian,  Mr.  David 
Laing,  is  distinguished  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
bibliographical  knowledge.      He  also  possesses  that  general 
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acquaintance  with  literature  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualifications  for  the  office  which  he  holds. 

The  County  Hall  stands  at  the  western  termination  of  the 
Libraries  above  described.  The  general  plan  is  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  and  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  The  Hall  is 
decorated  with  a  statue  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Dundas,  by 
Chantrey. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Parliament  House  is  the  floyal 
Exchange,  containing  the  Chambers  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council.  At  No.  10,  orders  are  granted 
for  visiting  the  Crown  Room  in  the  Castle;  at  No.  11,  for 
Heriofs  Hospital. 

The  northern  part  of  the  street,  from  the  Exchange  to 
North  Bridge  Street,  although  in  many  respects  greatly 
altered,  still  preserves  much  of  its  antiquity.  In  Ihmbaii's 
Close,  Cromwell's  guard  was  established  after  the  victory  of 
Dunbar.     A  very  picturesque  part  of  this  close  still  remains, 


^J 


^iiSCulifiUmi«?ffl^«jWI{ 


Ul 


JS\.' 


and  over  the  entrance  to  the  Rose  and  Thistle  Tavern,  there 
is  the  above  carved  inscription  bearing  one  of  the  oldest 
dates  now  left  on  any  private  building  in  Edinburgh.  The  stone 
is  rebuilt  into  a  new  portion  of  the  house,  but  is  still  nearly 
as  sharp  as  when  fresh  from  the  chisel. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  Office,*  at  the  head  of  Craig's 
Close,  was  the  printing  office  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Hart, 
and   afterwards  it   was  occupied  successively  by   the   well- 

*  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  BKgh  Street,  it  may  also  be  inte- 
resting to  know  that  when  Henry  Dundas  (afterwards  first  Viscount  Melville) 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  his  habitation  was  the  third  tstot«<s[  c!l\JBfc\&.^ 
land  at  the  head  of  the  Fleshmarket  Close. 
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known  puUiahers  Creech  and  Constable.  A  honse  at  the  foot 
of  the  Anchor  Cloee  wag  where  the  mother  of  Dnunmond  of 
Hawthomden  lived;  and  after  her,  it  was  inhabited  by 
Geoige  Drummond,  pTOTOst  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  beat 
of  magistnteB,  and  who  fought  at  Sheriffmuir  in  I71fi; 
under  Mb  auBpicee  were  eKcted  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  and  the  North  Bridge,  and  he  died  in 
1766.  An  old  hmd  in  the  Stamp  Office  Close  was  the 
mansion  of  the  ninth  Eail  of  I^linton,  but  it  became 
better  known  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  as  Fortune's 
TivenL* 

•  Tin  On  yeu  IBOB  the  city  m» 
pmtected  onlj  by  i  feeNe  body  of 
old  men  in  tha  garb  of  BOliUfln,  en- 
titled the  CII7  Onud,  which  mn- 
■tltntadlhemiiiJiuaf  aciviedefcn- 
ilTB  force  origEnallj  nUed  In  1514, 
■AeTthabiittlBofFladdeiL  In  1»U 
a  regnlu  police  ealsbllsbnieiit  wee 
fonned,  ud  the  city  gaaid  nu 
fltuOly  dlBsoWed  In  ISIT. 

The  ipot  where  Uie  City  Crosi 
(dsmoUBhed  in  17»),  fonnedy  stood 
la  now  Indicated  by  e  ndUt«d  pave- 

of  the  FHrll&ment  House.  On  Uie 
moTTdng  of  the  day  when  tJie  work- 
men began  their  laboius,  "aome 
gentlemen  who  had  spent  the  night 
over  a  aoclsl  bottte,  caused  wine 
and  glaaaei  tic  carried  thither, 
momited  the  ancient  fatmc^  and 
aclcmnly  drank  ita  dlige."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  InTokea  a  mlnstrera 
mallaon  on  the  destroyer— 


And  voice  of  Hcothmd's  hiw  wsa  ee 
In  glorioua  trumpet  clang. 

O  I  be  his  tomb  as  laad  to  lead, 
SS  Upon  ita  doU  deatroyer-sheadl- 
_--  A  minstnl's  malison  is  said." 
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The  tourist  now  reaches  the  Tron  Church,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Tron  or  weighing-beam,  which  was  formerly 
on  or  near  its  site.  To  this  "  Tron "  it  was  customary,  in 
former  times,  to  nail  false  notaries  and  other  malefactors  by 
the  ears.*  On  passing  the  opening  of  the  North  Bridge,  an 
old  wooden-fronted  house  is  seen  at  the  head  of  Halkerstoun's 
Wynd,  opposite  one  of  the  city  wells.  This  was  the  house 
and  shop  of  Allan  Kamsay  the  poet,  before  he  removed  to 
Creech's  land,  and  was  marked  by  the  sign  of  "  Mercury." 
CarruhheT^s  Closer  adjoining  this,  is  principally  known  as  the 
retreat  of  a  remnant  of  Jacobites  on  the  overthrow  of  Episco- 
pacy in  1 688 ;  and  their  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  still  remains.t 
At  the  foot  of  the  close  Bamsay  built  a  playhouse  (now 
Whitfield  Chapel),  and  in  an  old  tenement  called  the  Clam- 
shell land  lived  Robert  Ainslie  and  Sir  WiUiam  Forbes  of 
Pitsligo,  two  of  Bums'  earliest  Mends. 

Passing  this,  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  street  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Netherbow,  and  where  there  still  remains 
the  interesting  house  of  John  E^ox  the  reformer^  The  house 
as  now  shewn  consists  of  three  rooms — ^the  sitting  room,  bed- 
room, and  study.  The  old  oak  panelling  is  not  the  wood 
with  which  the  walls  were  originally  lined,  but  was  taken  from 
other  old  houses  in  Edinburgh.  The  interior  is  worth  seeing 
as  a  specimen  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  Near  this  place  was  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  where 
Queen  Mary  and  Damley  resided  for  some  time  in  1566,  after  the  murder  of 
Riccio.  The  present  entrance  to  Hunter  Squarefwas  the  site  of  the  Black 
Turnpike,  the  town  residence,  in  1567,  of  Sir  Simon  Preston  of  Craigmillar,  then 
Provost,  in  which  Mary  spent  her  last  night  in  Edinburgh.  The  Black  Turn* 
pike  afterwards  became  the  property  of  George  Heriot,  and  was  demolished  in 
1788.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Tron  was  Kennedy's  Close,  where  George  Buch- 
anan died  in  1582. 

t  The  vacant  space  above  the  chapel  on  the  same  side,  and  the  old  house  to 
the  east  of  it,  were  the  site  of  one  of  the  finest  private  dwellings  in  the  High 
Street,  that  of  John  Spottiswood,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  the  entrance 
to  it  from  the  High  Street  is  still  called  Bishop's  Close.  After  him  it  was 
successively  inhabited  by  Lady  Jane  Douglas  (who  figures  in  the  great  Douglas 
cause),  and  the  first  Lord  President  Dundas ;  the  famous  Viscount  Melville 
was  ^so  bom  in  it.    It  was  burnt  down  in  1814. 

I  The  interior  of  the  house  is  open  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  10  A. M.  to  4  p.m.,  admission  sixpence  each.    The  accompanying  view  was 
taken  before  the  recent  repairs  on  the  house  and  the  erection  of  th«  «AV»x&xv% 
chapeL 
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This  house  or  manse  was  provided  fur  tie  BefoTtner  in  1659, 
when  he  was  elected  miniBter  of  Edinburgh.  He  resided  in  it, 
with  Bome  interruptions,  from  1560  till  liis  death  in  1572,  and 
on  one  occasion,  while  in  it,  he  providentially  escaped  the  shot 
of  on  assassin.  Here  slso  he  died  at  the  age  of  siity-seveii, 
not  so  much  "  oppressed  with  years,  as  worn  out  and  eshnusted 
by  hia  extraordinary  labour  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind." 
Over  the  door  is  the  following  admonitory  inscription  : — 

S,tifc.6oli.a%abe.an.itiili.iraur.ntcf)I)aur.atf.3aur.tfEU. 

And,  close  beneath  the  window  from  which  he  is  said  to  havi' 
preached  to  the  populace,  there  has  long  existed  a  rude  efligy 
of  the  Reformer  stuck  upon  the  comer  iu  the  attitude  uS 
addressing  the  passers  by. 

Nearly  opposite  Knox's  House,  at  No.  16  High  Street,  is 
Tweeddale  Court,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale's  family.     It  afterwards  became  the  British  Linen  Com- 
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pany*B  Bank,  and  is  now  occui^ied  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
publishers.  It  was  at  the  ^entrance  to  this  Court  that  the 
mysterious  murder  of  Begbie  occurred. 

At  St.  Mary's  Wynd  and  Leith  Wynd  the  High  Street 
was  at  one  time  terminated  ^by  the  Netherbow  Port  (Gate), 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  city,  demolished  in  1764.  "This 
antique  structure  extended  right  across  the  High  Street,  divid- 
ing that  most  picturesque  of  city  throughfares  from  the 
privileged  and  historical  district  of  the  Canongate.  Shops  and 
houses  with  wooden  fronts  and  *  fore-stairs,*  were  clustered 
round  the  port,  and  in  one  of  these  dwelt  William  Falconer, 
author  of  «  The  Shipwreck,"  (bom  1732). 

The  Canongate,  which  extends  from  this  to  Holyrood,  was 
the  main  avenue  from  the  Palace  into  the  dty,  and  as  such, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Chambers,  "  it  has  borne  upon  its 
pavement  the  burden  of  aLL  that  was  beautiful,  all  that  was 
gallant,  all  that  has  become  historically  interesting  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  last  six  or  seven  hundred  years."  The  removal 
of  the  court  to  London  in  1603,  when  James  "VX  succeeded 
to  the  English  crown,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1707, 
gave  a  sad  blow  to  its  importance. 

MoBAT  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Street,  was  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  and  was  erected  in 
1 6 1 8  or  1 628,  by  Mary  Countess  of  Home,  then  a  widow.  It 
was  occupied  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  when,  during  his  first  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  in  1648,  he  established  Mendly  relations  with 
the  Covenanters.  From  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  building, 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  family  saw  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  conducted  to  the  prison,  from  which  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  led  to  execution.  In  the  terraced  garden  behind, 
there  are  an  old  thorn  and  some  fruit  trees,  that  have  often,  in 
bygone  times,  cast  their  shade  over  youth  and  beauty.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden  a  small  smnmer-house  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  signed;  but, 
whatever  negociations  or  discussions  may  have  taken  place 
there  about  the  Treaty,  it  is  well  known  that  the  document 
was  formally  signed  in  London.*  Moray  House  is  now  used 
as  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

*  See  Barton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,:v&%e  Wib.. 
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Tbs  Cauong&te  Jail  or  Tolbooth,  on  tihe  north  ride  of  the 
ntreet,  was  erected  in  the  Teign  of  Jamea  VI.,  tmd  bean  over 


an  archway  the  inscription — "Patri^  et  posteris,  1591." 
On  a  niche  in  the  building  are  painted  the  anna  of  tbe  Canon- 
gate,  conrieting  of  a  stag's  head  with  a  cross  between  the 
antlers,  and  the  motto—"  Sic  itub  ad  astka  "  (see  legend, 
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page  58),  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  btdlding  is  a  stone  cross, 
about  12  feet  high,  which  originally  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  This  old-fashioned  edifice  was  used  as  a  prison  for 
debtors,  nntil  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  of  the  prison  of 
Edinburgh  in  1 847.  The  house  directly  opposite  the  Tolbooth 
Police  Station  belonged  to  George,  first  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
who  murdered  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Moray  at  Donnibristle,  in 
1591.  The  same  house  was  tenanted  by  his  son,  the  second 
Marquis,  who  perished  on  the  block,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1649.  The  best  view  of  the  house  is  got  by  entering 
Bakehouse  Close.  An  ornamental  archway  on  the  east  side  of 
this  close  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  court  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  mansion  of  Sir  Archibald  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  ;  and  here  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  resided  in  1753. 

Panmure  House,  a  large  plain-looking  edifice  on  the  left 
going  down,  was  originally  a  residence  of  the  Panmure  family. 
Tt  afterwards  was  inhabited  by  Adam  Smith,  the  author  of 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations/'  who  died  in  1790,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard  of  Canongate  he  and  Dugald  Stewart 
are  interred. 

MUton  House,  an  the  opposite  side,  within  an  enclosure, 
was  built  by  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Milton,  nephew  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  and  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Milton.  He  died  in  1766.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  and  the  open  space  around  it,  formed  a  large  and 
beautiful  garden  attached  to  the  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of 
Roxburgh. 

Queensberry  House,  another  conspicuous  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  Canongate,  is  a  large  dull-looking  structure, 
erected  by  William,  first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  same 
nobleman  who  built  Drumlanrig  Castle  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  where,  it  is  said,  he  slept  only  one  night.  This  mansion 
was  the  constant  residence,  while  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  of  his 
son,  the  second  Duke,  who  was  the  last  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Charles,  the  third  Duke, 
was  bom  in  1698,  and  here  Lady  Catharine  Hyde,  his 
sprightly  duchess,  patronised  the  poet  Gay.  The  building 
has  been  entirely  altered  in  appearance  since  it  ^aaa&\  %c««v 
the  hands  of  its   ducal   proprietoTS,  aii^  «.\«xi^'s»  «l  ?^:f^Kv»% 
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moniunent  of  the  cbangeablencM  of  human  things.  Ftom  a 
bariaok  for  inialktiy  it  became  a  fevet  hospital ;  and  it  now 
serves  aa  a  "  House  of  Befuge  for  the  Deatitote." 

Whiteford  House,  nearly  opposite  this,  was  the  abode 
of  Sir  John  Whit«foid,  and,  with  the  snrrunnding  gardens, 
occupies  the  sits  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Wyntoun, 
now  represented  by  the  Earl  <rf  Eglinton. 


In  continuing  our  walk  down  the  Canongate  towanls 
Holyrood  Palace,  the  third  close  &om  Galloway's  Entry  (which 
luaiU  to  Whiteford  House),  is  White  Horse  Close,  the  remains 
of  what  is  understood  to  be  the  oldest  hostelry  in  the  titj, 
and  where  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lodged  in  1773,  The  h()UBe 
is  now  partitioned  into  dwelling-liDuees  of  the  lowest  clast^ 

Passing  the  Abbey  Court  House,  where  protection  is  given 
to  debtors,  we  emerge  from  the  Canoi^te  into  the  open  space 
in  front  of  Holyrood  Palace.  Great  iraprovemente  have  been 
recently  effected  in  clearing  and  embellishing  the  surrounding 
STOund,  and  the  space  in  front  has  been  appropriately  orna- 
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mented  by  an  elegant  fountain  after  the  celebrated  model  at 
Linlithgow  Palace,  and  erected  under  the  direct  superinten- 
dence and  at  the  expense  of  H.B.H.  Prince  Albert.  It  k 
covered  with  minute  earring  of  the  most  delicate  workman- 
ship and  will  bear  minute  inspectioa 
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tlie  ancient  reeidence  of  Scotticih  Royalty,  is  a  building  of  a 
quadraugulai  form,  with  a  coiut  ninety-four  feet  squaru.  Its 
front  is  flanked  with  double  ca8t«llat«d  towers,  imparting  Ui 
the  building  that  military  character  which  the  events  of 
Scottish  history  have  bo  often  piOTed  to  have  been  requisite  in 
royal  residences. 

On  account  of  the  changes  which  the  edifice  has  under- 
gone from  time  to  lime,  it  is  diSGcult  to  affix  a  precise  date 
to  any  part  of  it  The  towera  of  the  north-west  comer,  built 
by  James  ¥.,  are  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  part;  In  1822, 
previous  to  the  virft  of  George  IT.,  some  internal  improve- 
mentB  were  made,  and  since  that  time  its  walls  have  undei^one 
a  thorough  rep^  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown.     The  Duke 

■  Open  lo  BtrangB™  at  11  a.m.  B'ferj  day  eicept  Simaay.  AdmiBaion  both 
to  the  PaUoe  uid  Abtey— on  Batnrdsya  free— on  other  days  by  ticltfts  got 
wlUiJii  the  quadrangle,  price  Sfipence.  At  the  end  of  May,  when  oecnpfed  by 
the  Qaeen'a  CommiaBloner  to  the  Oenortl  Asaambly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  is  do  admittaace. 
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of  Hamilton  ia  herediUiy  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  in  right 
of  hia  office  retains  aonie  of  the  rooiuB  for  hia  own  occupation. 


The  most  interesting  aymrtmenta  in  the  Palace  are  those 
of  Queen  Maty,  some  of  which  are  said  to  remain  nearly  in 
the  same  state  as  when  last  occupied  by  the  unhappy  Princess. 
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The  cabinet  where  the  unfortunate  Riccio  was  murdered  adjoins 
the  Queen's  bedchamber,  and  had  no  entrance  save  through  it. 
It  is  little  if  anything  altered ;  and  the  floor  near  the  head 
of  the  stair  bears  visible  marks  of  blood.  This  tragical 
event  occurred  on  the  9th  of  March  1666.* 

The  Picture  (Gallery,  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Palace, 
measures  150  feet  long  by  27  broad.  Upon  the  walls  are 
suspended  the  fanciful  portraits  of  106  Scottish  Kings,  in  a 
style  of  art  truly  barbarous.     They  appear  to  be  "  mostly  by 

*  Queen  Mary,  sarroanded  by  some  of  her  favoarite  domestics,  consisting 
of  the  Countess  of  Aigyle,  the  Commendator  of  Holyrood,  Beaton,  master  of 
the  Household,  Arthur  Erskine,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  Riccio,  had  just 
partaken  of  supper  in  this  cabinet,  when  about  seven  in  the  evening  (the  gates 
of  the  palace  having  been  occupied  by  Morton,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred 
men),  a  select  band  of  the  conspirators,  headed  by  Damley  himself,  came  into 
the  Queen's  apartment  by  a  secret  staircase.  Damley  first  entered  the  cabinet, 
and  casting  his  arm  fondly  round  her  waist,  seated  himself  beside  her  at  table. 
Lord  Ruthven  followed  in  complete  armour,  looking  pale  and  ghastly,  as  one 
scarcely  recovered  firom  long  sickness.  Others  crowded  in  after  them,  till 
the  closet  was  ftill  of  aimed  men.  While  the  Queen  demanded  the  purpose 
of  their  coming,  Riccio,  who  saw  that  his  life  was  aimed  at,  got  behind  her 
and  clasped  the  folds  of  her  gown,  that  ithe  respect  due  to  her  person  might 
protect  him.  The  assassins  threw  down  the  table,  and  seized  on  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  their  vengeance,  while  Damley  himself  took  hold  of  the  Queen, 
and  forced  Riccio  and  her  asunder.  It  was  their  intention,  doubtless,  to  have 
dragged  Riccio  out  of  Mary's  presence,  and  to  have  killed  him  elsewhere ;  but 
their  fierce  impatience  huiried  them  into  instant  murder.  George  Douglas,  a 
natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  set  the  example,  by  snatching  Damley's 
dagger  fh)m  his  belt,  and  striking  Riccio  with  it.  He. received  many  other 
blows.  They  dragged  him  throu^  the  bedroom  and  antechamber,  and  dis- 
patched him  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  with  no  less  than  fifty-six  wounds. 
Ruthven,  after  all  was  over,  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  sate  down  in  the 
Queen's  presence,  and,  begging  her  pardon  for  the  liberty,  called  for  a  drink 
to  refresh  him,  as  if  he  had  been  doing  the  most  harmless  thing  in  the  world. 
The  Queen  continued  to  beg  his  life  with  prayers  and  tears ;  but  when  she 
leamed  that  he  was  dead,  she  dried  her  tears,  and  said  "  I  will  now  study 
revenge."  On  the  completion  of  this  bloody  deed  Damley  ordered  the  gates  of 
Holyrood  to  be  shut,  but  the  murderers  made  their  way  out  by  a  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  palace.  They  then  passed  through  the  garden,  and  made 
their  escape  by  an  old  lodge  still  existing  at  the  northem  comer  of  the  palace 
court-yard,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Mary's  Bath.  (See  Woodcut 
p.  58.)  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  making' some  repairs  upon  this  old 
bath-room,  a  richly  inlaid  dagger  of  ancient  form  was  found  sticking  in  the 
sacking  of  the  roof.  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  one  of  the  weapons  used 
In  the  murder  of  Riccio. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  pleasant  story  suggested  by  the  bloodmarks, 
above  refeired  to,  which  occurs  in  the  Introductory  chapter  to  tik&  ^ftawv^ 
Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  by  Sir  Waller  ^o\^ 
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the  same  hand  (De  Witt),  painted  either  from  the  im^inatioii, 
or  poiten  hired  to  eit  for  the  purpose."  In  the  olden  time, 
many  s  scene  of  conrtly  gaiety  has  enlivened  this  hall ;  among 
the  last  balls  given,  were  those  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in 
1745.  It  is  still  the  place  for  the  election  of  the  Mpiesen- 
tative  Peers  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  lev^  and  enteitainmenta 
given  by  the  Lonl  High  Commissioner  to  the  Oeneral  AssemUy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland-  In  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  the  Hall  of  State,  fitted  up  for  the  levies  of  George 
rV.  in  1822  ;  and  in  the  eastern  side  is  the  suite  of  apartments 
occupied  by  Charles  X.  (of  France)  and  his  family  in  1830-33. 
Her  present  M^esty  has  rescued  the  Palace  from  the  neglect 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  making  it  a  place  of  occauonal 
residence  during  the  s 


The  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Palace,  was  founded  in  1128  by  David  I.,  a.  prince  whose 
prodigal  liberality  to  the  clei^  drew  from  Jamea  VI.  the 
pithy  observation  that  be  was  "  a  sair  sanct  for  the  Crown."* 


•  The  IpgsQd 


unectf  d  with  <tB  fonndation  in  ta  folloKS :— Tbe  pioua  Daiid, 
le  forest  of  Bnunahench  (where  Moray  Place  now  stanil»X 
tmost  peril  bj  the  attack  or  s  elag.  When  defending  bini- 
ant,  a  croea  mimculouBlj'  descended  (rora  beaien  inln  Wb 
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Of  this  building  nothing  now  remains  but  the  ruined  Chapel. 
It  was  bestowed  on  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  brought 
from  St.  Andrews,  and  from  them  the  "  Canongate"  took  its 
name.  "  It  was  fitted  up  by  Charles  L  as  a  chapel  royal,  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  English  form  of  worship, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  Scotland.  He  was 
himself  crowned  in  it  in  1633.  James  IL  (VH  of  Scotland) 
afterwards  turned  it  into  a  model  of  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
to  equally  little  purpose.  Since  the  fell  of  the  roof  in  1768, 
it  has  been  a  ruin.  In  the  south-east  comer  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  David  IL,  James  IL,  James  V.,  and  Magdalen  his 
Queen,  Henry  Lord  Damley,  and  other  illustrious  persons. 
The  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  including  Arthur^s  Seat,  are  a 
sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors.  The  limit  of  the  privileged 
territory,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  extends  to  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Palace.* 

Arthur's  Seat,  which  towers  upwards  immediately  from 
Holyrood,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  about  Edin 
burgh,  and  its  summit  is  822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Arthur,  the  British 
prince  who,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  defeated  the 
Saxons  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  that  of  Salisbury  Crags, 
from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH., 
accompanied  that  prince  in  an  expedition  against  the  Scots. — 
See  Whittaher's  History y  voL  iL,  p.  54.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
excellent  carriage  road,  called  "The  Queen's  Drive,"  formed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Woods  and  Forests.  The  spot 
where  Jeanie  Deans  is  represented  to  have  met  with  the  ruffian 
Robertson  may  be  seen  in  ascending  the  hill,  although  no 
remains  of  the  actual  cairn  are  now  visible. — See  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothmn.  The  ascent  of  the  hill,  which  is  neither  difficult 
nor  dangerous,  may  be  made  from  Holyrood  by  crossing  the 
Park,  and  then  either  taking  the  footpath  leading  past  the 
ruins  of  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  along  the  summit  of  Salisbury 

hand,  ax)on  seeing  which  the  stag  fled  in  dismay.  The  sequel  is  more  credible. 
In  a  dream  which  visited  the  slumbers  of  the  monarch,  he  was  commanded  to 
erect  an  abbey  on  the  spot  of  his  remarkable  preservation ;  and  in  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  mandate,  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House. 

♦  In  Croftfuirigh,  a  narrow  lane  close  by  the  Abbey,  is  a  house  a»i^  \ft\»»N«i 
been  occupied  by  the  Regent  Murray. 
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Crags  ;*  or  by  following  the  Queen's  Drive  to  Dunsapie  Loch 
(the  edge  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  road),  and  which  is  the 
point  presenting  the  easiest  access  to  the  summit. 

Duddingston  Loch  and  village  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
west portion  of  Arthur's  Seat  The  loch  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  skaters  and  curlers  during  the  winter  months.  The 
road  in  this  direction  is  overhung  by  a  range  of  porphyritic 
greenstone  columns  of  a  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  form, 
from  50  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  5  in  diameter,  called 
Samson's  Ribs. 

*  "  This  i)ath  used  to  l>e  my  favourite  evening  and  morning  resort  when 
engaged  with  a  favourite  author  or  new  subject  of  study."— ^eart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

The  solid  and  commodious  road  which  has  now  superseded  the  winding 
footpath,  was  suggested  by  Scott's  glowing  eulogy  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. 


WALK  THIED. 


SCAKTINa  again  from  the  Register  Office,  the  stranger  will 
now  proceed  Bouthwards  bj  crosdi^  the  North  Bridge.  This 
bridge  was  founded  in  1763,  and  completed  in  1769.  On  the 
3d  of  August  in  the  latter  year,  the  arches  of  three  vaults  iti 
tie  south  abutiaentj  ia  consequence  of  an  error  in  ooiistructioa, 
gave  way  with  a  tremendous  craah,  and  filled  the  whole  city 
with  alarm.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  the  accident.  There 
is  a  floating  prediction  that  a  siniilar  catastrophe  is  once 
moie  destined  to  occur.  From  the  parapet,  on.  each  side, 
is  an  exteneiTe  view  of  the  city  towards  the  east  and  west. 
For  architectural  effect,  the  buildings  upon  the  Calton  Hill 
are  perhaps  more  advantageously  grouped  in  the  view  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  open  space  of  this  bildgs,  ftiKB.  ^u-nv 
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any  other  point  In  the  spacious  area  seen  immediately 
below,  when  looking  over  the  western  parapet,  is  the  conjunct 
station  of  the  North  British,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  of 
the^  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  Leith  and  Granton  Hail- 
ways,  and  from  which  uninterrupted  communication  is  afforded 
to  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  same  area  also  contains  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  and  the  fish,  butcher,  and  poultry 
markets  are  situated  immediately  above,  upon  successive  ter- 
races communicating  with  each  other.  Proceeding  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  stranger  again  reaches  the 
ffigh  Street,  part  of  which  he  traversed  in  the  preceding 
walk.  Here  stands  the  Tron  Church,  an  edifice  of  no  archi- 
tectural pretension,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  tron  or 
weighing  beam  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  street  that  leads  straight  south  from  this  is  called 
the  South  Bridge,  and  consists  of  a  long  series  of  underground 
arches,  one  of  which  spans  the  Cowgate,  about  half  way,  and 
affords  a  glimpse  into  the  nether  world  of  Edinburgh  society, 
and  with  which  the  tourist  will  in  all  probability  have  no 
wish  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance.  Proceeding  then 
along  the  South  Bridge,  a  walk  of  about  five  minutes  brings  us 
in  front  of 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Edinburgh  has  long  derived  celebrity  from  its  educational 
establishments,  of  which  this  is  the  chief.  It  was  founded  by 
James  VL,  by  charter  dated  24th  April  1582,  and  the  first 
professor  was  appointed  in  1583.  About  the  year  1660,  by 
means  of  benefactions  from  public  bodies  and  from  private 
individuals,  the  establishment  had  attained  a  respectable 
rank  among  similar  institutions.  As  a  school  of  medicine, 
it  first  rose  into  repute  under  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  who 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1720;  and  in  this  branch  of 
science  it  afterwards  attained  a  distinguished  pre-eminence, 
from  possessing  professors  remarkable  for  their  abilities  and 
success  as  teachers.  In  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  its 
reputation  was  gradually  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
Maclaurin,  Black,  Fergusson,  Stewart,  Robertson,  and  other 
eminent  men.     The  decay  and  insuf&ciency  of  the  old  build- 
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ings  had  long  been  complained  of;  and  at  length,  in  1789,  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  a  new  and  extensive  structure,  the 
plan  of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Kobert  Adam. 
But  this  plan,  after  it  had  been  partly  carried  into  execution, 
was  altered  and  modified;  and  the  building  was  finished  in 
conformity  with  a  very  skilful  and  tasteful  design  furnished 
by  the  late  W.  H.  Playfair,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

The  number  of  professorships  is  thirty-four,  divided  into 
four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts;  the  latter 
including  literature  and  general  science. 

The  patronage  of  the  thirty-four  chairs,  is  divided  as 
follows: — ^The  Crown  have  the  patronage  of  eleven  of  the 
chairs,  the  Curators  of  seventeen,  and  the  Law  bodies  of  six. 
The  Ciirators  are  seven  in  number,  three  appointed  by  the 
University  Court  and  four  by  the  Town  Council,  who,  imtil 
recently,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  patronage  of  most  of  the  Chairs. 

The  degrees  it  bestows  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  Scottish 
colleges,  namely,  those  of  doctor  of  divinity,  doctor  of  laws, 
master  of  arts,  and  doctor  of  medicine.*  Tliose  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  a  degree  in  arts  are  required  to  attend  the  classes 
of  himianity,  Greek,  logic,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  There  are  34  foundations 
for  bursaries,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £1172  per  annum, 
for  the  benefit  of  80  students.  The  number  of  students 
averages  800,  of  whom  about  400  join  the  literary  classes, 
300  attend  the  medical  faculty,  and  100  are  students  of  law. 

The  Museum  t  occupies  two  large  rooms,  each  ninety  feet 
by  thirty,  besides  minor  apartments,  and  is  particularly  rich 
in  objects  of  natural  history,  amongst  which  are  specimens 
of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  birds,  foreign  and  British. 
The  Mammifera  amount  to  about  950  specimens.  The 
mineral  and  geological  collections  are  of  great  extent.  In 
1865  the  Crown  instituted  a  chair  of  technology,  and  a 
sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  a  Museum 

*  The  winter  session  commences  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  closes  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  the  summer  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  Hay,  and 
terminates  at  the  end  of  June.  During  the  latter  term  the  lectures  given  are 
confined  to  botany,  natural  histoiy,  medical  Junsprudence,  histology,  and 
clinical  lectures  on  medicine  and  surgery. 

t  Open  daily  except  Sundays :  summer  10  to  5 ;  winter  10  to  4 ;  charge  Qd. 
Free  on  Saturdays. 
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of  the  Industrial  Arts,  for  which  a  suitable  site  has  been 
obtained  adjoining  the  College. 

The  Library  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and 
contains  about  100,000  volumes.  It  is  supported  from  a  fund 
formed  by  the  contribution  of  one  pound  exigible  from  every 
student,  five  pounds  payable  by  every  professor  on  his  ad- 
mission, and  a  portion  of  the  fees  of  graduates  both  in  medi- 
cine and  arts.  It  was  at  one  time  entitled,  along  with  the 
other  libraries  belonging  to  the  Scottish  universities,  to  a  copy 
of  every  work  published  in  Great  Britain,  but  instead  of  this 
it  now  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £576.  There  is  also  an 
excellent  collection  of  books  on  theology  and  church  history 
connected  with  the  class  of  divinity,  and  which  is  supported 
by  certain  annual  fees  paid  by  the  students  attending  the 
class.  The  principal  apartment,  called  the  Library  Hall,  is 
198  feet  in  length  by  60  in  width,  and  contains  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Bums  by  Flaxman. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Nicolson  Street,  is  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  College.  The  portico  and  pediment,  supported 
by  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  are  much  admired  for  their 
classic  elegance,  although  the  effect  is  much  impaired  by  the 
uncongenial  architecture  of  the  surrounding  houses.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  an  extensive 
museum  of  anatomical  and  surgical  preparations. 

The  Phrenological  Museum,  1  Surgeon's  Square  (High 
School  Yards),  contains  a  large  collection  of  busts,  skulls,  and 
masks,  illustrative  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  1  to  6  p.m.  free 
of  charge;  but  strangers  may  have  access  any  day. 

From  this  locality  we  shall  now  follow  one  of  the  cross 
streets  which  skirts  the  side  of  the  College  to 

GEORGE   IV.  BRIDGE, 

which  spans  the  Cowgate,*  and  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  modem  improvements  of  the  city. 

•  The  Oowgate  opens  into  the  east  side  of  the  Grassmarket,  and  still  con- 
tains many  old  houses  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  but  these  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  lowest  class  of  the  population.  The  corresponding  street,  opening  from 
the  west  of  the  Grassmarket,  is  called  the  West  Port,  from  its  having  been  the 
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On  the  righHiand  ride,  at  No.  3  Qeoi^  IV.  Kidge, 
stands  the  Mcbbdm  or  the  HiaHLiWD  and  AaiucDi/rrEAL 
Society  op  Scotlahd,  to  which  strangera  have  gratuitous 
access  daily  (except  Mondaj's)  fimn  11  to  3.  It  contains  an 
extensive  collection  of  agricultural  produce  and  paintings  of 
the  variouB  breeds  of  domestic  animals.*  The  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  was  the  first  inBtitution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  parent  of  the  very 
numerous  bodies  which  now  devot«  special  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 


At  the  southern  end  of  the  bridge,  upon  the  right  hand, 
is  the  entrance  to  The  Greyfeuarb'  Chdrchyam) — (in  former 


of  the  soil 
ferred  to  thi 
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times  the  garden  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Oreyfriars) — 
where  some  of  the  most  notable  Scotsmen  are  interred,  in- 
cluding Qeorge  Buchanan,  the  accomplished  Latin  poet  and 
preceptor  of  James  VI.;  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scottish  poet; 
Principal  Robertson,  the  historian;  Dr.  Black,  the  distingilished 
chemist;  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Colin  Maclaurin,  Dr.  M'Crie,  the 
biographer  of  Knox,  Patrick  Fraser  T^tler,  and  other  eminent 
men.  One  of  the  most  interesting  tombs  is  that  of  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cemetery,  next  the  city  wall, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription: — 

From  May  27,  1661,  that  the  mod  noble  Marquis  of  Argyle 
fufFered,  to  the  17th  February  1688,  that  Mr.  James  Renwick 
fufFered,  were  executed  at  Edinburgh  about  one  hundred  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  minifters,  and  others,  noble  martyrs  for 
Jefus  Chrift :  the  moft  part  of  them  lie  here. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  effective  views  of  the 
Castle  and  Old  Town  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  churchyard. 

The  Old  Greyfiiars'  Church  was  built  in  1612,  but  it  was 
not  constituted  a  parish  church  till  1722.  Previously  to  this, 
in  May  1718,  its  spire  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  which  had 
been  lodged  in  it  by  the  town  authorities  for  security.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1846;  and  re-erected  soon  after>^'ards, 
with  many  internal  improvements,  among  which  are  several 
stained  glass  windows  of  considerable  merit.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  first  signatures  to  the  National  Covenant  were 
appended  in  1663;  and  in  which  Robertson,  the  celebrated 
liistorian  of  Charles  V.,  officiated  for  many  years. 

Leaving  the  churchyard,  and  advancing  along  Forrest 
Road,  we  pass  the  Charity  Workhouse;  then  taking  the  road 
t(j  the  right  along  Lauriston  Place,  we  reach  in  a  few  minutes 
tlie  gate  of 

HERIOT'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  handsome  edifice,  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  the 
city,  owes  its  foundation  to  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  James 
VI.,  whose  name  wiU  probably  be  more  familiar  to  the  ear  of 
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strangers  as  the  "  Jingling  Geordie"  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel^ 
The  design,  which  is  attributed  to  luigo  Jones,  is  in  that 
mixed  style  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
examples  of  which  are  afforded  by  DnimLmrig  Castle  in 
Dumfriesshire,  Northumberland  House  in  the  Strand,  and 
many  other  edifices  throughout  the  kingdom.  Its  form  is 
quadrangular,  the  sides  each  measuring  162  feet,  and  enclosing 
a  court  of  92  feet  square.  The  building  was  commenced  in 
1628,  and  completed  in  1660,  and  the  erection  is  said  to  have 
cost  ^27,000.  The  chapel,  occupying  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  a  few  years  ago  presented  nothing  but  a  clay  floor 
and  bare  walls,  round  which  there  was  a  stone  seat,  to 
accommodate  the  boys  when  assembled  for  morning  and  evening 
service.  It  is  now  fitted  up  in  a  very  different  style;  and, 
with  its  splendid  pulpit,  fime  oaken  carvings,  richly  adorned 
ceiling,  and  beautifully  stained-glass  windows,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  place.  The  object  of  this 
splendid  institution  is  the  maintenance  and  education  of  "  poor 
and  fatherless  boys,"  or  boys  whose  parents  are  in  indigent 
circumstances,  "  but  who  must  be  the  sons  of  freemen  of  the 
town  of  Edinburgh."     It  accommodates  about  180  boys. 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  there  are  ten  bursaries,  or  exhibitions,  open  to  the 
competition  of  young  men  not  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  successful  competitors  for  these  bursaries  receive  .£20 
per  annum  for  four  years.  The  princely  provision  thus  made 
for  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen  amply  justifies  the  senti- 
ment put  into  the  mouth  of  the  founder  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  I  think  mine  own  estate  and  memory,  as  I  shall  order  it, 
has  a  fair  chance  of  outliving  those  of  greater  men."  The 
management  is  vested  in  the  Town-Council  and  Clergy  of 
the  City,  and  visitors  are  admitted  by  an  order,  t 

On  the  open  area  to  the  south  of  Heriofs  Hospital,  and 
almost  opposite  it,  stands  George  Watson's  Hospital,  an 

♦  "  For  the  wealth  God  has  sent  me,  it  shall  not  want  inheritors  while  there 
are  orphan  lads  in  Auld  Reekie." — Fortunes  of  Nigel,  chap.  iv. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  benevolent  founder's  history  is  given  in  the  Note  to 
chapter  ii.  of  the  same  work, 

t  To  be  got  at  11  Royal  Exchange,  High  Street,  admission  from  12  to  3, 
Saturdays  excepted.    No  gratuity. 
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institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  decayed  merchants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  building 
is  plain,  but  commodious,  and  it  accommodates  between  eighty 
and  ninety  boys.  Ttere  are  numerona  simikr  institutions  in 
and  around  Edinburgh.  After  George  Heriot's,  the  one  of 
most  note  (in  an  architectural  point  of  view),  is  Donaldson's 
Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Scotland,  and  which 
stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  about 
a  mile  along  the  Glasgow  Koad  from  the  west  end  of  Princes 
Street.  The  founder  was  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  died 
in  1830,  and  bequeathed  the  greats  part  of  his  estate, 
amounting  to  nearly ^^200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  maintaLoing  an  hospital  for  poor,  and  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  about  300.  The 
building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Playfair,  whose  repu- 
tation would  securely  rest  on  this  structure  alone,  if  Scotland 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  numerous  other  examples 
of  his  taste  and  genius. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Forrest  Road,  the  Meadow  Walk, 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  aged  trees  will  be  seen  exactly  opposite. 

This  walk  conducts  to  an  extensive  common  or  public  park, 
called  the  "  Meadows,"  on  the  west  of  which  are  Bruntsfield 
Links  (Downs),  where  the  inhabitants  amuse  themselves  with 
the  national  game  of  golf.  The  game  is  played  with  a  club 
and  balL  The  club  is  formed  of  ash,  flexible  and  finely  tapered, 
measuring  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  according  to  the 
player's  height  or  length  of  arm.  The  head  is  faced  with  horn 
and  loaded  with  lead.  The  ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
tennis  ball,  made  of  gutta  percha.  The  game  consists  in 
striking  the  ball  successively  into  a  certain  number  of  small 
holes,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  the  player  who  does  so 
in  the  smallest  number  of  strokes  being  the  victor.  Each 
player  carries  an  assortment  of  clubs  varying  in  elasticity,  and 
thus  adapted  to  the  distance  the  ball  Is  to  be  driven,  the  best 
club  for  a  long  stroke  being  laid  aside  for  one  less  elastic,  when 
the  distance  becomes  shortened.  An  expert  player  will  strike 
a  ball  from  130  to  200  yards,*     The  principal  Golf  Clubs 

*  Among  the  most  memorable  feats  in  the  annals  of  golfing  is  that  of  a 
player  who  struck  a  ball  over  the  top  of  St.  Giles's  steeple  ttoTft.«k"^>aj^'«NSssax 


are  tlte  Bui^geBS,  the  Brimtsfield  Links,  and  the  Worreader, 
each  of  which  has  its  arms  and  crest,  and  particular  uniform. 
In  this  quarter,and  on  the  whole  south  side  of  Edinburgh, 
there  are  a  number  of  pleasant  suburban  villaa.  The  moat  of 
these  have  a  southern  exposure,  partlj  towards  Arthur's  Seat, 
and  partly  towards  the  Pentland  Hills,  lliey  at«  divided 
into  different  districtB,  of  which  the  principal  are  Newington, 
the  Grange,  BnmtafleW,  Qreetihill,  Momji^de,  and  Canaan. 
At  the  Grange  is  situated  the  Southern  Cemetery,  where  the 
late  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Hugh  Miller  are  buried.  In  the  same 
locality  also  is  the  Grange  mansion-house,  the  property  of  Sii 
John  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  author  of  an  account  of  the  Moray- 
shire Floods,  "  Highland  Rambles,"  etc     At  Momingaide  is 

the  Pu'Usment  Square,  Anather  placer,  stIU  Blive,  struck  hia  ball  over  Hel- 
tllle'a  Monumwt,  irlilcb.  Tana  tba  gioiuul  to  the  bead  ol  tbt  etatoe,  meaanicB 
IMftet 
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Merchiston  Castle,  where  the  celebrated  Napier,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms  was  bom.  Both  the  Grange  House  and  it  have 
been  converted  into  schools. 

Returning  from,  the  Links  to  that  point  of  the  Meadows 
where  the  walks  cross  each  other,  the  stranger  will  be  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of 

GEORGE  SQUARE, 

the  largest  square  in  the  Old  Town,  and  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  was  the  principal  place  of  residence 
of  the  higher  ranks;  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Countess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  Glasgow,  Viscount  Duncan,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  and  many  other  persons  of  note,  residing 
there.  The  house  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  W.S.,  father  of  the 
novelist,  was  No.  25,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square. 


WALK  FOUETH. 

NEW  CLUB — ST.  J0HN*8  CHAPEL — ST.  CUTHBERT'B  CHURCH — CHARLOTTE 
SQUARE — ST.  QEORGE's  CHURCH — DEAN  BRIDOE — AINSLIE  PLACE — 
MORAY  PLACE — HERIOT  ROW  —  PITT  MONUMENT — GEORGE  THE 
fourth's  monument — ASSEMBLY  ROOMS — PHYSICLAN*S  HALL — ST. 
ANDREW  SQUARE — MELVILLE  MONUMENT — BANKS — ROYAL  TERRACE, 
ETC. 

In  this  walk  we  shall  conduct  the  stranger  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  west-end  part  of  the  New  Town, 
adverting  to  all  the  more  striking  objects  in  our  progress. 

Starting  from  the  Royal  Institution,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  first  building  that 
attracts  attention  is  that  immediately  on  the  right  adjoining 
the  New  Club,  occupied  by  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland 
and  others,  and  remarkable  for  its  ornate  style.  The  architect 
was  David  Rhind,  Esq.  Next  to  it  is  The  New  Club,  a 
chaste  and  handsome  building,  belonging  to  an  association  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  joint- 
stock  hotel  and  reading  room,  for  the  exclusive  accommodation 
of  members.  These  are  elected  by  ballot,  the  number  being 
limited  to  660.  The  entrance  money  is  thirty-five  guineas, 
and  the  annual  subscription  five  guineas.  The  United  Service 
Club,  another  of  the  same  description,  is  situated  in  Queen 
Street. 

The  frowning  grandeur  of  the  Castle  Rock  from  this  point 
is  imposing,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  the  green  sward  and  shrubberies  of  the  valley 
beneath.  These  pleasure-grounds,  endowed  with  natural 
features  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  improved  by  the 
resources  of  modem  horticulture,  form  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  city. 

Upon  reaching  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street,  St.  John's 
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Chapel,  and  St.  Cuthbert's  Chijbch  will  be  seen  upon  the 
left,  the  former  an  elegant  structute  of  the  florid  Gk)thic  order, 
the  latter  an  unsightly  pile  of  hnHg^i  dimensions,  with  a  double 
galleiy.,  ,  St.;  John's  is  one  of  the  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the^$^tt}^  Episcopal  communion,  and  is  embellished  with 
aU  thos^.  graces  of  internal  and  external  architecture  by  which 
the  English  Church  usually  distinguishes  the  edifices  dedicated 
to  her  religious  service.*  In  one  of  the  vaults  of  this  chapel, 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  is  interred, 
and  the  following  inscription  has  been  put  up  in  the  vault: — 
"  In  memory  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Baronet,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  who 
died  6th  May  1866,  aged  68  years.  His  aim  was,  by  a  pure 
philosophy,  to  teach  that  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
now  we  know  in  part.  His  hope,  that  in  the  life  to  come  he 
should  see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  also  he  is  known." 
It  is  not  often  that  so  much  humility  and  truth  meet  over 
the  grave  of  so  much  greatness. 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  stranger  will  now  enter  Charlotte 
Square,  a  spacious  quadrangle  of  excellent  houses.  In  the 
centre  of  its  western  side  stands  St.  George's  Church,  the 
handsomest  modem  place  of  worship  in  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment, and  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^£33,000. 

After  passing  along  the  narrow  lane  by  the  side  of  St. 
George's,  and  through  Charlotte  Place,  the  stranger  will  turn 
to  the  right,  and  proceed  by  Melville  Place,  Randolph  Cres- 
cent, and  Lynedocji  Place,  to  the  Dean  Bridge,  for  the 
erection  of  which  Edinburgh  is  principally  indebted  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Learmonth  of  Dean,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  expense  of  its  construction,  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  his  property  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river.  The  roadway  passes  at  the  great  height  of  1 06  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  arches  are  four  in  number,  each 
96  feet^pan,  the  breadth  between  the  parapets  being  39  feet, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  447  feet     The  design  was 

*  The  other  Episcopal  Chapels  in  Edinburgh  are-~8t.  Paul's,  York  Place, 
a  structure  of  much  elegance;  St.  George's,  also ^in  York  Place,  a  small  but 
commodious  place  of  worship ;  St.  James',  Broughton  Place ;  St.  Paul's,  Car- 
rubber's  Close ;  St.  Peter's,  Lutton  Place ;  Trinity  Chapel,  at  the  Dean  Bridge  ; 
St  Thomas',  Rutland  Street ;  and  St  Columba's,  Castle  HilL 
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furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford.  The  view  from  the  bridge 
is  very  striking  and  beautiful  Looking  eastwards  are  the  lo^ 
houses  of  Moray  Place,  Randolph  Crescent,  etc.,  with  their  beau- 
tiful gardens  covering  the  steep  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
which  forms  a  picturesque  object  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
Turning  westwards  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Donaldson's  Hospital, 
which  looks  well  from  this  point.  At  the  western  end  of  this 
bridge,  is  Trinity  Episcopal  Chapel,  beautifully  situated,  and 
beyond  it  are  the  handsome  ranges  of  buildings  called  Bucking- 
ham Terrace,  Clarendon  Crescent,  Eton  and  Oxford  Terrace, 
and  Lennox  Street. 

Proceeding  westwards  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  road 
will  be  observed  on  the  left,  which  conducts  to  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  situated  on  a  steep  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
which  is  here  adorned  with  lofty  trees.  Here  Lord  Jeffrey 
and  his  biographer  Lord  Cockbum,  and  their  mutual  friend 
Lord  Rutherfurd,  are  interred.  A  little  beyond  this,  on  the 
left,  is  Stewart's  Hospital,  an  el^ant  building  designed  by 
David  Ehind,  Esq.,  architect,  and  which  displays  a  mixture  of 
the  Scotch  castellated  dwelling  with  that  of  the  last  period  of 
domestic  Gothic. 

The  stranger  may  now  retrace  his  steps  to  Randolph  Cres- 
cent, through  which  he  will  pass  to  Great  Stuart  Street, 
Ainslie  Place,  and 

MORAY  PLACE. 

This  is  the  quarter  of  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the 
architectural  ma^iificence  of  its.  buildii^gs.  The  ground  is 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  various  streets, 
squares,  and  crescents  erected  upon  it,  are  in  accordance  with 
a  uniform  plan  designed  by  the  late  Gillespie  Graham, 
architect.  By  some  persons  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
simplicity  of  style,  and  massiveness  of  structure,  which  parti- 
cularly distinguish  these  buildings,  impart  an  aspect  of 
solemnity  and  gloom  repugnant  to  the  character  of  domestic 
architecture.  Even  the  harmony  of  design  and  uniformity  of 
plan  have  offended  some  critics.  "  The  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh," says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  his  work  entitled  The 
Recess,  "  is  beautifully  monotonous,  and  magnificently  dull." 
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Until  pMLosopliers  shall  succeed  in  establiBhing  a  uniform 
standard  of  taste,  it  will  be  vain  to  contend  with  such  cavillers; 
we  may  only  observe,  that  the  massive  dignity  of  the  archi- 
tecture in  this  quarter  of  the  city  has  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  large  majority  of  intelligent  visitors.  Nor 
is  the  substantial  comfort  of  the  dwellings  to  be  overlooked. 
The  walls  are  of  the  most  solid  and  durable  masonry,  both  the 
building  materials  and  workmanship  being  of  the  best  des- 
cription. The  house,  No.  24,  which  the  stranger  passes  in 
foUowing  the  line  of  route  we  have  adopted,  was  the  residence 
of  Lord  Jeffrey.  No.  20,  now  the  Windsor  Hotel,  was  the 
residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Hope,  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

Leaving  Moray  Place  by  Damaway  Street,  the  stranger  is 
introduced  to  another  range  of  those  pleasure-groimds,  which 
tend  so  much  to  beautify  the  city.  Ascending  from  the 
west  end  of  Heriot  Row,  and  the  first  opening  on  the  right 
(Wemyss  Place),  we  reach  Queen  Street,  which  overlooks 
the  garden.  TTirough  the  openings  formed  by  the  streets 
running  to  the  north,  beautiful  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  shores  of  Fife,  and  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  in 
some  states  of  the  atmosphere  the  peaks  of  the  Grampians  may 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  Proceeding  eastward  along  Queen 
Street,  the  first  opening  on  the  right  is  Castle  Street,  in  which 
the  house  nimibered  39  was  the  town  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  More  recently  it  was  occupied  by  the  late  Professor 
Napier,  editor  of  the  Edinbwrgh  Review.  Continuing  his 
progress  up  Castle  Street,  the  stranger  reaches 

GEORGE  STREET, 

and  proceeding  eastward,  he  will  observe  the  Pitt  Statue 
occupying  the  spot  where  the  Street  is  intersected  by  Frederick 
Street.  The  statue  is  executed  by  Chantrey,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  bronzes.  Still  continuing  to 
proceed  eastward,  The  Assembly  Rooms  will  be  seen  upon  the 
right.  Their  external  appearance  is  plain  and  unpretending, 
the  only  approach  to  ornament  being  the  four  Doric  columns 
doing  duty  as  a  portico  in  the  front  of  the  building.  In  these 
Rooms  are  held  the  public  assemblies  and  concerts,  and  other 
meetings  of  various  kinds.     The  Music-room,  a,  T»c«Qfc  ^ft^^oiasstL 
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to  the  original  edifice,  foims  the  largest  of  the  apartments,  and 
is  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  style.  The  principal  Ball-room 
is  92  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  There  are 
also  various  other  apartments  of  smaller  dimensions. 

A  little  to  the  east,  where  Hanover  Street  intersects 
George  Street,  stands  Chantrey's  statue  of  George  IV.,  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  fame  of  that  gifted  artist. 

Continuing  our  progress  eastward,  St.  Andrew's  Church 
stands  upon  the  left  And  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Scotland,  the  vestibule  of  which  is  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  strangers. 

The  east  end  of  George  Street  opens  into  St.  Andrew 
Square,  one  of  the  principal  business  places  of  the  city. 
The  Melville  Monument,  which  graces  the  centre  of  the 
Square,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville. 
It  rises  136  feet  in  height,  to  which  the  statue  adds  other  14 
feet.  The  design  is  that  of  the  Trajan  column,  the  shaft 
being  fluted  instead  of  ornamented  with  sculpture  as  in  the 
ancient  model  In  the  third  floor  of  the  house  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Square  (No.  21)  Lord  Brougham  was  bom;* 
and  the  house  directly  opposite,  in  the  south-west  comer, 
with  entrance  from  St.  David  Street,  was  the  residence  of 
David  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  Square,  standing  apart 
from  the  other  buildings,  is  the  Royal  Bank.  In  front  of 
the  building  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of 
Hopetoun.  The  building  to  the  south  of  the  Royal  Bank  is 
the  very  elegant  banking  house  of  the  British  Linen  Company, 
a  structure  somewhat  novel  in  style,  but  very  attractive,  de- 
signed by  David  Bryce,  R.SA. 

*  In  the  month  of  October  1859,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Brougham's  being 
installed  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  attended  divine  service  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  :pew  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  in 
when  resident  in  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  desirous  of  visiting  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  he  proceeded  alone  to  21 
St.  Andrews  Square,  went  through  every  room  in  both  flats  of  the  house, 
and  looked  out  at  the  window  at  which  more  than  seventy  years  ago  he  was 
wont  to  sit  and  gaze  on  the  scenery  of  the  Forth.  The  emotion  was  great  as 
the  associations  of  his  childhood  crowded  upon  his  memory,  and  it  was  pleasing 
and  touching  to  find  that  the  veteran  statesman  had  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  stormy  political  life  of  more  than  half  a  century  preserved,  undiminished  by 
age  and  honours,  so  vivid  and  cherished  a  recollection  of  his  laoyhood.— Scotsman. 
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Proceeding  from  the  Kegister  House  south-eastwards  down 
Leith  Street  and  Greenside  Street,  we  reach  the  head  of 
Leith  Walk,  one  of  the  most  spacious  streets  in  the  city. 
Here  is  situated  the  Queen's  Theatre  and  Opera-house,  a 
building  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  but  internally  well 
adapted  and  comfortable;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Mary.  Omnibuses  ply  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  of  peculiar  interest  to  be  seen  upon  the  way,  time 
wiU  be  saved  by  taking  advantage  of  one  of  these  vehicles. 

Leith,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  distant  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  not 
only  the  first,  but,  for  several  centuries,  the  only  port  in  -Scot- 
land, traces  of  its  existence  being  found  in  documents  of  the 
twelfth  century;  and,  during  its  early  history,  few  places  were 
so  often  the  scene  of  military  operations. 

Among  the  few  antiquities  of  any  interest  which  remain 
in  Leith,  may  be  mentioned  the  Parish  Church  of  South 
Leith,  a  Gothic  edifice,  built  previous  to  the  year  1496,  and 
the  old  church  of  North  Leith,  founded  in  1493.  In  the 
Links,  upon  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  may  be  seen 
several  mounds,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  planting  cannon,  by 
the  besieging  army  of  Cromwell,  in  1560. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  irregularly  and  confusedly 
built,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  extremely  filthy,  crowded, 
and  inelegant.  Some  parts  of  it,  again,  are  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  being  spacious,  cleanly,  and  handsome.  Such  are  two 
or  three  of  the  modem  streets,  and  various  ranges  of  private 
dwellings,  erected  of  late  years  on  the  eastern  and  western 
skirts  of  the  town. 

The  modem  public  buildings  woT\i\vy  ^i  ^ecaa^  «x^  "^^ 
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Exchange  Buildings,  a  large  and  elegant  structure  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  containing  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some assembly-room,  a  commoilious  hotel,  and  public  reading- 
roouL  The  Custom-House,  situated  in  North  Leith,  is  also  a 
very  handsome  building;  but  the  new  Court  House  is  by  fiar 
the  most  elegant  building  in  the  town,  and  forms  altogether, 
whether  the  chasteness  of  the  design,  or  the  neatness  of  the 
workmanship  be  considered,  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
modem  architecture  on  a  small  scale.  The  Parish  Church  of 
North  Leith  is  a  handsome  though  unpretending  structure, 
surmoimted  by  a  tasteful  spire;  and  the  living  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Leith  are  ropes  and  cordage, 
sail-cloth,  machinery,  glass,  soap,  refined  sugar,  and  oil  seed- 
cakes. There  are  several  ale  breweries,  and  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Leith  is  the  most  important  naval  station  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  at  the  port, 
the  gross  revenues  of  which  average  above  J20,000  a  year. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  harbour  and  docks,  but  they  are  still 
considered  inadequate  to  the  trade.  Government,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  made  pro- 
vision for  making  extensive  improvements,  most  of  whicli 
were  completed  in  1855,  and  now  the  docks  and  pier  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdonL  The  length  of  the  east 
pier  is  now  3530  feet,  and  of  the  western  3123  feet;  and,  in 
addition  to  other  important  purposes,  they  afford  the  means 
of  a  healthful  and  pleasant  promenade. 

Besides  having  regular  steam  communication  with  Rot- 
terdam, Hamburgh,  Hull,  London,  Newcastle,  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  Leith  trades  largely  with  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean, 
North  America,  and  Australia.  The  exports  are  principally 
coal,  iron,  spirits,  ale,  paper,  linen  yam,  etc.  The  principal 
imports  are  grain  and  timber.  The  average  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  at  Leith  is  about  £475,602. 

Leith  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  ten 
councillors;  and  unites  with  Portobello  and  Musselburgh  in 
returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1851),  30,919; 
constituency,  1375. 
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About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Leith  is  Granton  Pier, 
recently  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  the  use  of 
steamers  and  other  craft.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
weU-adapted  low-water  piers  in  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  breakwater,  to  form  a  harbour 
and  prevent  any  accumulation  of  sediment  brought  down  the 
Firth.  It  is  also  an  important  railway  station,  and  the 
southern  point  of  the  principal  ferry  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Opposite  Granton  may  be  observed  the  town  of  Burntisland, 
between  which  and  Granton  there  is  a  regular  steamboat  ferry 
in  connection  with  the  railway.  In  the  middle  of  the  Forth 
is  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse. 
Between  Granton  and  Leith  is  the  small  fishing  village  of 
Newhaven,  whose  inhabitants  are  noted  as  a  laborious  and 
hardy  race.  They  form  a  distinct  community,  rarely  inter- 
marrying with  any  other  class.  The  male  inhabitants  are 
almost  aU  fishermen,  and  the  females  are  constantly  occupied 
in  vending  the  produce  of  their  husband's  industry  in  the 
markets  or  streets  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton  Railway,  affords  the 
means  of  returning  to  Edinburgh  in  seven  minutes;  but 
walking  or  driving  we  pass  up  Inverleith  Row,  where,  about 
midway,  is  situated  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  so  ably 
superintended  by  the  present  Professor  of  Botany  and  Regius 
Keeper  (John  Hutton  Balfour).  Strangers  are  freely  admitted, 
and  the  Museum  and  the  Palm-house  are  open  daily;  the 
other  houses  are  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from 
twelve  to  four.  The  garden  embraces  an  extent  of  17 
English  acres,  and  presents  every  facility  for  prosecuting  the 
study  of  Botany.  Besides  the  collection  of  British  plants,  is  a 
magnetic  observatory,  superintended  by  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  class-room  of  the  Professor  of  Botany,  and 
the  house  of  the  superintendent,  are  situated  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  entrance. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Edinburgh  Cemetery,  laid  out  with  much  taste.  Continuing 
by  Inverleith  Row  we  reach  Bellevue  Crescent  and  St.  Mary's 
Church,  one  of  the  neatest  of  the  City  Churches,  possessing  a 
handsome  portico  and  spire. 


so 
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The  objects  of  interest  in  the  City  being  now  edwniUd, 

we  proceed  t«  introduce  the  louriBt  to  some  spots  in  ttie 
vicinity  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  among  whicb 
Hawthomden  and  Boslin  are  regarded  m  the  most  attractive. 


ENVIEONS  OF   EDlNBUEGH. 


HAWTHOCINDEN* 

THE  classical  habitation  of  the  poet  Drummond,  the  friend  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson^  is  now  the  property  of  Lady  Dmiri- 
mond.  "  This  romantic  spot  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  in  one  of  her  happiest  moments*  All  the  materials 
that  compose  the  picturesque  seem  here  combined  in  endless 
variety;  stupendous  rooks,  rich  and  varied  in  colours,  hanging 
in  threatening  aspect,  crowned  with  trees  that  expose  their 
bare  branching  roots;  here  the  gentle  birch  han^g  midway, 
and  there  the  oak,  bending  its  stubborn  branches^  meeting 
each  other;  huge  fragoaents  of  rocks  impede  the  rapid  flow  of 
the  stream  that  hurries  brawling  along  unseen,,  but  heard  far 
beneath,  mingling  in  the  breeze  that  gently  agitates  the  wood." 
Being  built  with  some  view  to  defence,  the  house  rises  from 
the  very  edge  of  the  grey  cliff,  which  descends  sheer  down  to 

*  Days  or  Admt/wton.— Wedneadays,  Fridays^  and  StifiiTdays,  by  tickets 
issued  at  the  liodge.    The  charge  is  Od.  each. 

The  easiest  way  of  readhlog  Hawthomden  is  by  tfat  Peebles  Bailway,  the 
Hawthomdett  stfttioa  beljag  vithin  a  few  miimteB'  walk  of  the  lodge.  During 
sonuner,  a  coach  leaves  4  Priiwiea  Street  for  BosliA  in  the  morning,  retoming 
in  the  afternoon.  But  there' is  no  admission  to  Hawthomden  from  the  RoRlin 
side. 

Hawthomden  being  open  to  strangers  on  WednesdaySf  Friday s,  and  Satur- 
daySy  and  Dalkeith  Palace  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Sainvrdaya,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  are  the  only  days  upon  which  (M  ths  ikru  places  can  be  seen,  and 
tourists  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  devote  one  of  these  days  to  this  ex- 
cursion. 

G 
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the  Stream.  An  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  building  tes- 
tifies that  it  was  repaired  by  the  poet  in  1638.  It  is  well 
known  that  Ben  Jonson  walked  all  the  way  from  London, 
to  visit  Drummond,  and  lived  several  weeks  with  him  at 
Hawthomden.  Under  the  mansion  are  several  subterraneons 
caves,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  great  labour,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  long  passages;  in  the  court- 
yard there  is  a  well  of  prodigious  depth,  which  communicates 
with  them.  These  caverns  are  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed as  places  of  refuge,  when  public  calamities  rendered 
the  ordinary  habitations  imsafe. 

After  leaving  Hawthomden,  we  proceed  to  Roslin  by  the 
caves  of  Gorton,  situated  in  the  front  of  a  high  cliff  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  stream.  During  the  reign  of  David  XL, 
while  Scotland  was  overrun  by  the-  English,  these  caverns 
afforded  shelter  to  the  gallant  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
wolsey  (Dalhousie),  with  a  band  of  chosen  patriots. 

Passing  through  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty,  the  foot- 
path up  the  river  conducts  the  tourist  to 


ROSLIN, 

interesting  alike  for  its  picturesque  and  architectural  attrac- 
tions. The  village  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  river.  The  vale  of 
Roslin  is  a  quiet  sequestered  dell  aboimding  with  all  the 
romantic  varieties  of  cliff,  copsewood,  and  waterfall.  Its 
beautiful  Gk)thic  Chapel,  one  of  the  most  entire  and  exqui- 
sitely decorated  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
Scotland,  was  founded  in  1446  by  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  and  Lord  of  Roslin.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
part  of  it  was  defaced  by  a  mob  iiom  Edinburgh,  but  it  was 
repaired  in  the  following  century  by  General  St.  Clair.  The 
late  Earl  of  Roslin,  some  years  ago,  undertook  the  restoration 
of  its  more  dilapidated  parts,  and  the  present  Earl  still  con- 
tinues the  repairs,  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  original  character.  "  This  building,"  says  Mr. 
Britton,  "  may  be  pronounced  unique,  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  found  curious,  elaborate,  and  singularly  interesting. 


The  Chapel  of  King's  College,  St.  George,  and  Heniy  VII., 
are  all  conformable  to  the  a^les  of  the  respective  ages  when 
they  were  erected ;  and  these  etylea  display  a  gradual  advanoe- 
ment  ia  lightness  and  profusion  of  ornament;  but  the  Chapel 
of  Roslin  combines  the  solidity  of  the  Nonnan  with  the 
minute  decorations  of  ^the  latent  species  of  the  Tudor  age.  It 
ia  impoBBibk  to  designate  the  architecture  of  this  building  by 
any  given  or  familiar  term;  for  the  variety  and  eccentricity 
of  its  parts  are  not  to  he  defined  by  any  words  of  commou 
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"he  nave  is  bold  and  lofty,  enclosed,  as  usual, 
by  side  aides,  the  pillars  and  arches  of  which  display  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament  particulaily  observable  in  the  "  ftentice's 
Pillar,"  with  its  finely  sculptured  foliage.  It  is  said  that  the 
master-builder  of  the  Chapel,  being  unable  (o  execute  the 
design  of  this  pillar  from  the  plans  in  his  possession,  pro- 
ceeded to  Heme,  to  study  a  eintUar  column  there.  During 
his  absence,  his  appreatice  proceeded  with  the  execution  of 
thedesign,  and  upon  the  mastei's  return,  he  found  this  fitifcl.^ 
ornamented  column  comple^d.     Stung  wWq  eitv^  ftt-Cma-^^o'^ 
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of  the  superior  ability  of  hia  apprentice,  he  sbuck  liim  a  blow 
with  his  mallet,  and  killed  t''"'  on  the  spoL  A  mniilar  legend, 
however,  is  related  in  connection  with  various  other  huildings. 
Upon  the  BTchitniTe  uniting  the  Prentice's  Pillar  to  a  smaller 
one,  is  the  folloMnng  sententious  inscription  from  the  book  of 
Esdras: — "  Fmie  at  vinum,  fortivr  est  rex,  fortietreg  aant 
mulierei;  t-aper  omnia  vincit  ventat"  Beneath  the  Chapel 
lie  the  Barons  of  Roslln,  all  of  whom,  till  the  time  of  James 
VII.,  were  buried  in  complete  annoiir* 

*  This  drcuniatuice,  ae  well  lU  Uie  iqpeiBtltlons  belief  tlut  on  ths  night 
before  tbe  deatb  of  any  of  the  LacdB  of  RasUn,  ths  ohapel  appean  In  Buset,  ii 
tbe  auhject  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  eiqiiiaite  ballad  of  Bosabrlli  .— 

OUfltfn,  listen,  ladies  gaj!  I  "Moor,  moorthebarge,  ye  gallant erew! 

No  haughty  teat  of  anna  I  tell;  And,  gentle  Isdye,  ileignto  Btajrt 

Son  in  the  note,  and  sad  tbs  lay.  Rest  tbee  Id  Castle  Ravensheucb, 

That  iDOamt  the  loiely  Roaai»lle.  |     Noi  tempt  the  Monny  Ilrtb  to-diy. 
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The  mouldering  ruins  of  Boslin  Castle,  with  its  triple 
tier  of  vaults,  stand  upon  a  peninsular  rock,  overhanging  the 
picturesque  glen  of  the  Esk,  and  are  accessible  only  by  a  bridge 
of  great  height,  thrown  over  a  deep  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  origin  of  the  castle  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  was 
long  the  abode  of  the  proud  family  of  St  Clairs,  Earls  of 
Caithness  and  Orkney.  In  1544  it  iras  burned  down  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford;  and  in  1650  it  surrendered  to  General 
Monk.  About  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  comparatively 
modem  mansion,  which  has  been  erected  amidst  the  ruins, 
was  inhabited  by  a  genuine  Scottish  Laird  of  the  old  stamp, 
the  lineal  descendent  of  the  first  founders  of  the  pile,  and 
the  last  heir  male  of  their  long  line.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  and  Hereditary  Grand  Master 
of  the  Scottish  Masons.  At  his  death,  the  ^rfate  descended 
to  Sir  James  Enddne  St.  Clair,  father  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Rofislyn,  who  now  refiresents  the  family.  ^ 

llie  neighbouring  moor  of  Boslin  was  the  scene  of  a 
celebrated  battle,  fought  S4th  February  1302,  in  which  the 


"The  blMkenliig  wave  is  edged  with 
white. 
To  indi  and  roqk  the  lea-mews  Hy ; 
The  fishers  have  heud  the  Water  Spnte, 
Whose  screams  fortwde  that  wreek 
is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Beer  did  Tlew 
A  wet  sliToad  swathed  round  ladye 
gay! 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Barenshench ! 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  flrth  to-day  ?**— 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Boslin  leads  the  ball. 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halL 

**  T  is  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  weu. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

Iftis  not  filled  by  Bosabelle."-- 

O'er  Boslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's 
light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon- 
beam. 

It  glared  on  Boslin's  castled  rock, 
It  mddied  all  the  eopaewood  glen  ; 


*%wu  seen  ftom  Dxyden's  groves  of 

oak. 

And  Men  from  oaTem*d  Hawthorn- 
den, 

Seemed  til  on  ihm  that  ohapelprond. 

Where  Boultt*H  ehiefe  uncofoned  lie, 
Badi  baron)  for  a  sable  thtoud, 

Bheatked  In  his  iron  panoply. 

Beemed  til  on  iire  within,  around, 
Deep  saeristy;  and  altar's  pale ; 

Bhone  every  pular  foliage  bound. 
And  glimmered  all  toe  dead  men's 
malL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Biased  every  rose-carved   buttress 
fair- 
Bo  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Boslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  cha- 
pelle; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
j     But  the  sea  holds  lovely  BosabeUe ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with 
knell; 
But  the  sea  caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sung, 
The  diiisft  ol  Von  A^  '»ft«BiX«3^'i. 
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Scots,  under  Comyn,  theo  goardiaa  of  the  kii^om,  and  Simon 
Fniser,  attacked  and  defeated  three  divisiona  of  the  English 
on  the  same  day,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines: — 

Tbree  trlomphA  In  a  day  L 

tbree  ioaU  subdued  iij  one  I 
Threa  anale*  ecatlerod  lite  tho 


Of  rocky  rt 

rauna  and  leafy  tresa- 

ni<.,g«ing< 

I'er  this  quiet  wood, 

'dream  of  thenef 

<r  liave  tlionght  that  oaghC  intrude, 

Save  birds  1 

uid  hummiiig  bees. 

BALKEITH. 
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The  whole  valley  of  the  Esk,  both  abore  and  below  Roslin, 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  number 
of  elegant  mansions  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  district,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  lines,  which  occur  in  the  ballad  of  "  The 
Grey  Brother": — 


Sweet  are  the  paths,  oh,  passing  sweet! 

By  Esk's  fkir  streams  that  nm. 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep. 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove 
And  yield  the  Muse  the  day; 

There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 
May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 


From  that  fair  dome,  ^jrhere  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  Bugle  f^ee,* 
To  Auchindinny's  hazel  glade. 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee. 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 

And  Boslin's  rocky  fi^en, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  tiie  virtues  love. 

And  classic  Hawthomden  ? 


Farther  down  the  river  Esk  is  the  village  of  Lasswads, 
the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  lass,  who,  in 
former  times,  waded  across  the  stream,  carrying  upon  her  back 
those  whose  circumstances  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
luxury  of  such  a  conveyance.  In  a  cottage  in  the  vicinity 
Sir  Walter  Scott  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
At  a  short  distance  is  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Melville.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  Harry 
Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville.  The  park  contains  some 
fine  wood. 

Two  miles  farther  is  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  one  of  the 
largest  grain  markets  in  Scotland.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Palace;  and  here 
within  the  Duke's  grounds  is  the  chaste  Episcopal  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary's.t  A  little  to  the  east  of  this,  situated  on  an 
overhanging  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  stands  Dalkeith  Palace^^ 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry.  It  is  a 
large  square  structure,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park, 
through  which  the  rivers  of  North  and  South  Esk  flow,  and 

»  Pennycuik  (the  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.) 

t  In  this  chapel  the  service  is  chanted  throughout,  in  the  style  of  the  English 
CSathedrals,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  in  Scotland  where  the  service 
is  conducted  in  this  beautiful  manner.  Service  on  Sundays,  at  11  a.m., 
and  8  p.m. 

t  Dalkeith  Palace  is  shewn  to  strangers,  when  the  funily  is  not  t«A\A5is«E» 
there,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
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which  unite  their  etreams  a  short  way  below  the  paUce.  The 
first  proprietors  of  Dalkeith  upon  record  are  the  Qrahams;  horn 
them  it  passed,  in  the  reign  of  David  XL,  by  a  daughter,  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Morton.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy,  Dalkeith  was  the  bead* 
quarters  of  the  celebrated  Regent  Morton,  and  after  renigning 
hi3  regency  he  retired  to  this  stronghold,  which  from  the 
general  idea  entertained  of  his  character,  acquired,  at  that 
time,  the  expressive  name  of  the  Lion's  Den.  Froissart,  the 
historian  of  chivalry,  visited  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  lived 
with  him  several  weeks  at  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith.  There  is 
a  popular  belief,  that  the  treasure  unrighteously  amassed  by 
the  Regent  Morton  lies  hidden  somewhere  among  the  vaults 
of  the  ancient  building,  but  Qodscroft  assures  us  that  it  was 
expended  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  supporting  the  companions 
of  his  exile  in  England,  and  that,  when  it  was  exhausted,  the 
Earl  generously  exclaimed,  "  Is  it,  then,  all  gone  ?  let  it  go; 
I  never  looked  it  should  have  done  so  much  good  !**  In  the 
year  1642  the  estate  was  purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Morton 
by  Francis  Earl  of  BuccleucL  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
and  Monmouth,  after  the  execution  of  her  unhappy  husband, 
substituted  the  modem  for  the  ancient  mansion,  and  lived 
here  in  great  state;  and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  formed 
one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the  Buccleuch  family. 
Since  the  union  of  the  Crowns,  Dalkeith  Palace  has  thrice 
been  the  temporary  residence  of  royalty — ^namely,  of  Charles 
I.  in  1633,  of  George  IV.  in  1822,  and  of  her  present  Majesty 
in  1842.  The  environs  of  Dalkeith  are  interesting,  and  the 
tourist  may  be  conveyed  thither  from  Edinburgh,  by  the 
railway,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

About  a  mile  southrwest  from  Dalkeith,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  South  Esk,  is  Nbwbattle  Abbey,  a  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  The  mansion  stands  on  the  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle,  founded  by  David  I.  for 
a  community  of  Cistercian  monks.  An  ancestor  of  the  present 
noble  propiietor  was  the  last  abbot,  and  his  son,  Mark  Ker, 
got  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  erected  into  a  temporal  lord- 
ship in  the  year  1591.  The  house  contains  a  number  of  fine 
paintings  and  curious  manuscripts,  and  the  lawn  is  inter- 
spersed with  some  straggling  trees  of  great  size. 
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About  two  miles  farther  up  the  South  Esk  is  Dalhousie 
CAfiTLE,  a  modernized  building  in  the  castellated  form.  The 
original  structure  was  of  vast  antiquity  and  great  strength. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  (late  governor- 
general  of  India),  the  title  and  estate  were  inherited  by  the 
Earl  of  Panmure,  who  is  now  therefore  the  representative  of 
both  these  noble  families. 

About  three  miles  south  &om  Edinburgh  are  the  ruins  of 
Cbaighillab  Castle,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence, 
and  surrounded  with  scNtne  fine  old  tiees.  There  Ib  nothing 
to  shew  at  what  age  or  by  what  hand  it  was  built;  but  the 
rampart  wall  which  surrounds  the  castle  appears,  from  a  date 
preserved  on  it,  to  have  been  built  in  1427.  With  other 
fortresses  in  Mid-Lothian,  it  was  burned  by  the  English  after 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1555,  and.  Captain  Grose  sunnises 
that  much  of  the  building  was  erected  when  the  castle  was 
repaired  after  that  event 

It  now  consists  of  a  strong  tower,  flanked  with  turrets, 
and  connected  with  inferior  buildings.  There  is  an  outer 
/court  in  front,  defended  by  the  rampart  already  mentioned, 
Bnd  beyond  there  were  an  exterior  wall  and  deep  moat,  the 
wl^ole  displaying  a  style  of  architecture  and  accommodation 
surpassing  the  generality  of  Scottish  castles.  In  1813,  a 
human  skeleton  was  found  eocloaed,  in  an  upright  position, 
in  a  crevice  of  the  vaulting  of  the  castle^  which  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

John  Earl  of  Mar,  younger  brother  of  James  ILL,  was 
imprisoned  in  it  in.  1477.  James  Y.  occupied  it  occasionally 
dunng  his  minority,,  and  it.  was  so  often  the  residence  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  the  adjacent  village,  where  her  French 
.Guards  were  quartered,  acquired  the  name  of  Little  France. 

The  castle  and  estate  of  Cmigmillar  were  acquired  by  Sir 
Simon  Preston  in  1374,  from  one  John  de  Capella,  and  they 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Preston  family  till  about 
the  period  of  the  Bevolution,  whsm  they  were  purchased  by 
Sir  Thomss  Gilmour,  a  well  known  Scotch  lawyer,  to  whose 
descendant,  Walter  Little  Gilmour,  Esq.,  they  still  belong. 
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EDINBURGH   TO  NEWHALL— HABBIFS   HOW 

AND   PENNYCUIK. 

A  very  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  Edinburgh 
to  NewhaJl,  distant  about  twelve  miles,  the  scene  of  Allan 
Ramsay^s  celebrated  pastoral,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd," 

Leaving  Edinburgh  by  Bruntsfield  links,  the  Tourist 
passes  on  the  right  MERcmsroN  Castlb,  the  birthplace  d 
the  celebrated  Napier,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms.  A  little 
further  on  is  the  village  of  Momingside,  and  a  number  d 
villas  and  coimtry  boxes. 

The  space  of  ground  which  extends  from  Momingside  to 
the  bottom  of  Blackford  Hill  was  formerly  denominated  the 
Borough  Moor.  We  are  informed  by  historians  that  it  was 
studded  with  magnificent  oaks  at  the  time  when  James  IV. 
arrayed  his  army  upon  it,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the 
fatal  Battle  of  Flodden.  The  Haib  Stonb,  in  which  the  royal 
standard  was  fixed,  is  still  to  be  seen  built  into  the  wall,  at 
the  gate  of  Blackford  House,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
footpath  at  the  place  called  Boroughmoor-head.* 

Two  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  the  Hermitage  op  Braid 
(J.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Clunie),  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
and  wooded  deU,  through  which  strays  the  Braid  Bum.  Braid 
once  belonged  to  a  family  called  Fairly,  and  the  Laird  of 
Braid,  during  the  Reformation,  was  a  personal  friend  and 
zealous  defender  of  John  Knox.  The  road  now  skirts  the 
rocky  eminences  called  the  Hills  of  Braid,  which  command  a 
most  beautiful  view  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  with  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  its  islands,  and  the  shores  of  Fife  in  the  background. 
The  more  northern  side,  called  Blackford  Hill,  is  the  property 
of  Richard  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Mortonhall,  and  if  the  tourist  drive 
or  walk  for  about  a  mile  along  the  road  that  diverges  here  on 

*  At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  to  the  southward,  there  is  another  stone 
called  the  Buck  Stone,  upon  which  the  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Fennycxiik 
is  bound  by  his  charter,  to  place  himself,  and  to  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn, 
when  the  kkig  shall  visit  the  Borough  Moor. 
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the  left  (eastward),  he  will  come  to  the  spot  commemorated 
in  "  Mannion  "  by  the  couplet, 

"  still  on  the  spot  Lord  Mannion  stay'd 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd,"  etc. 

On  the  right,  at  some  distance,  are  Dreghom  (A.  Trotter, 
Esq.),  the  village  of  Colinton,  delightfully  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pentland  HiUs,  and  Colinton  house.  (Lady  Dun- 
fermline). About  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  is  Woodhouseleb,  the  seat  of  the 
Tytlers,  surrounded  by  fine  woods,  and  now  rendered  so  addi- 
tionally interesting  by  Mr.  Burgon's  delightful  biography  of 
the  late  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Scotland,"  and  other  well-known  works.  The  ancient  house, 
once  the  property  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  assassin  of  the  Regent 
Murray,  was  four  miles  distant  from  the  present  mansion,  and 
the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river, 
tenanted  still  by  popular  report  with  the  restless  ghost  of  the 
murdered  lady. 

The  road  now  passes  the  hamlet  of  Upper  Howgate,  and  a 
little  farther  on  Glencorse  House,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls 
of  BothweU,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
IngUs,  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  On  the  right  is  the  vale  of  Glen- 
corse watered  by  the  Logan  Water,  more  commonly  called 
Glencorse  Bum,  and  the  head  of  this  valley  is  often  confoimd- 
ed  with  the  real  scene  of  "  The  Oenth  ShepkerdP  After 
crossing  Glencorse  Bum,  the  road  passes  House-of-Muir,  in  the 
neighbourhoood  of  which  is  the  place  where  the  Covenanters 
were  defeated,  28th  November  1666,  by  General  DalzieL 
The  insurrection,  which  ended  in  this  skirmish,  began  in 
Dumfriesshire,  where  Sir  James  Turner  was  employed  to 
levy  the  arbitrary  fines  imposed  for  not  attending  the  Episco- 
pal churches.  The  people  rose,  seized  his  person,  disarmed 
his  soldiers,  and,  having  continued  together,  resolved  to  march 
towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  their  friends  in 
that  quarter.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  being  now 
diminished  to  hcdf  their  numbers,  they  took  up  a  position  on 
the  Pentland  HiUs,  at  a  place  called  Rullion  Green,  where 
they  were  commanded  by  one  Wallace.  Here  they  waited 
the  approach  of  General  Dalziel  of  Binns,  andiioiEL^^  ^ocesi?^ 
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of  the  position,  they  withstood  two  chai^ges  of  his  cayaliy,  bat 
upon  the  third  shock  they  were  broken  up  and  utterly  dis- 
persed. About  fifty  were  killed,  and  as  many  made  pnsonen. 
Passing  through  the  village  of  Silver  Bum,  we  reach  Newhall, 
the  seat  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
£sk,  about  3  miles  from  Pennycuik  House,  and  12  from 
Edinburgh.  Here  the  surrounding  scenery  of  the  "Gentte 
Shepherd  "  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Near  the  house,  cm  iht 
north  side  of  the  vale,  is  the  "  Harbour  Crag  "  (so  called  from 
its  having  afforded  refuge  to  the  Covenanters);  and  still  farther 
up  is  the  ^'How  Bum  cascade,'*  the  spot  from  which  the  poem 
takes  its  name. 

"  Oae  far'er  np  the  burn  to  Habbie's  How, 
Where  a'  the  sweets  o*  spring  and  summer  grow ; 
There,  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin, 
The  water  fa's,  and  roaks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool,  breast  deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass. 
Kisses,  wi'  easy  whirls,  the  bordering  grass. " 

Pennycuik  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  neighbouring  scenery  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  highly  ornamented. 
The  house  contains  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection  of 
paintings,  with  a  number  of  Eoman  antiquities  found  in 
Britain,  and,  amongst  other  curiosities,  the  buff-coat  worn  by 
Dundee  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  The  principal  apart* 
ment,  called  Ossian's  Hall,  has  a  ceiliog  beautifully  decorated 
with  paintings,  by  Bunciman. 


EDINBURGH  TO  QUEENSFERRY,  HOPETOUN       '; 
HOUSE,  AND  DUNFERMLINE.  ; 

By  Coach  from  4  Princes  Street.* 
Dunfermline  may  also  be  reached  by  Railway. 

Leaving  the  town  by  Princes  Street,  we  cross  the  Dean 
Bridge,  and  proceed  along  the  Queensferry  Road,  the  best  turn- 
pike in  the  county,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  most  favourite 

*  This  is  the  route  (although  the  road  is  changed)  alluded  to  in  the  first 
ehapter  of  "  The  Antiquary. " 
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promenades  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  town,  we  pass  on  our  right  Graigleith  Quany,  from  which 
most  of  the  stone  was  obtained  for  building  the  houses  of  the 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
durability  and  purity  of  colour  («ee  page  16).  A  short  way 
beyond  this  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  Ravelstone,  the  beauti- 
ful seat  of  Lady  Keith;  and  a  little  further  there  may  be  se^i 
on  the  left  the  turrets  of  Craigcrook  (John  Hunter,  Esq.),  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey.  About  four  miles 
from  Edinburgh  is  Bamton  House  (Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay),  passing 
which  we  cross  the  river  Almond  at  Cramond  Bridge.  Near 
this  there  is  a  cluster  of  beautiful  residences,  the  principal  of 
which  are — ^New  Saughton  (the  Earl  of  Morton),  Craigiehall 
(W.  E.  Hope  Vere,  Esq.),  Cramond  House,  and  Lauriston  Castle 
(Charles  Halkett  Craigie  Liglis,  Esq.),  formerly  the  property  of 
John  Law,  the  projector  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  where 
the  late  Duchess  of  Kent  resided  some  time  during  the  autumn 
of  1860.  The  banks  of  the  river  Almond  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  very  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  about  the  old  bridge 
of  Craigiehall  is  romantic.  The  road  now  skirts  the  grounds 
of  Dalmeny  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  properties  near  Edinburgh.  Not  far 
from  the  modem  mansion,  and  standing  on  the  sea  shore,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bambougle  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Moubrays. 
On  an  eminence  near  South  Queensferry,  is  Dundas  Castle, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Dundas  family  before  the  eleventh 
century,  and  still  the  residence  of  their  lineal  descendant, 
Dundas  of  that  Ilk.  The  view  on  descending  from  the  village 
of  Dalmeny  to  South  Queensferry  is  very  striking,  and  com- 
prises, besides  other  objects,  the  fortified  islet  of  Inchgarvie, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  strait.  Directly  opposite  is  North 
Queensferry,  a  little  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  old  burgh  of 
Inverkeithing,  and  Donibristle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Moray,  and  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  murder,  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  of  the  youthful  Earl  of  Moray,  son-in-law  of  the 
celebrated  Regent  Moray.*     On  a  rocky  promontory,  a  little 


*  The  Earl  of  Huntly,  head  of  the  powerAil  Aunily  of  Gordon,  had  chanced 
to  have  some  feudal  differences  with  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  the  course  of  whi^Jb. 
John  Gordon,  a  brother  of  Gordon  of  Cluny,  was  Idlled  \>^  «k  %\«\.  ttwsa.  ^fcww^^ 
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to  the  west  of  North  Queensfeny,  are  the  rains  of  Rosjrth 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Stuarts  of  Rosyth,  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Scotland,  from  whom  it  is  said  the  mother  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  descended.  The  castle  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  Over  the  gateway  is  a  defaced 
aimorial  bearing,  surmounted  by  a  crown  with  the  initiala 
M.  R.,  1561.  On  the  mullioAS  of  the  windows  of  the  hall  are 
the  initials  £.  S.,  and  M.  N.,  and  the  date  1639.  Above  the 
door  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  is  this  inscription: — In  Dbw 
Tym  Draw  yes  Cord  ye  Bell  To  Clink  Qohais  Merv 
Voce  varnis  To  Meat  And  Drink.  The  castle  is  alluded 
to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of  the  Abbot.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  Inchgarvie  is  Port  Edgar,  where  George  IV. 
embarked,  after  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  29th 
August  1822. 

Leaving  Queensfeny,  we  proceed  westwards  along  the 
coast  for  a  short  way,  and  soon  reach  the  gate  to  Hopetoun 

Castle  of  Damaway.  This  was  enough  to  make  the  two  families  irreconcilable 
enemies,  even  if  they  had  been  otherwise  on  friendly  terms.  About  1591-2  an 
accusation  was  brought  against  Moray  for  having  given  some  countenance  or 
assistance  to  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  in  a  recent  treasonable  exploit.  King 
James,  without  recollecting,  perhaps,  the  hostility  between  the  two  Earls,  vent 
Huntly  with  a  commission  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  his  presence.  Huntly 
probably  rejoiced  in  the  errand,  as  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  revenging  liim- 
self  on  his  feudal  enemy.  He  beset  the  house  of  Donibristle,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Forth,  and  summoned  Moray  to  surrender.  In  reply,  a  gun  was 
fired,  which  mortally  wounded  one  of  the  Gordons.  The  assailants  proceeded 
to  set  fire  to  the  house;  when  Dunbar,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Moray,  said  to 
the  Earl,  "  Let  us  not  stay  to  be  burnt  in  the  flaming  house :  I  will  go  out  fore- 
most, and  the  €k)rdons,  taking  me  for  your  Lordship,  will  kill  me,  while  you 
escape  in  the  confusion."  They  rushed  out  among  their  enemies  accordingly, 
and  Dunbar  was  slain.  But  his  death  did  not  save  his  friend,  as  he  had  gene- 
rously intended.  Moray,  indeed,  escaped  for  the  moment,  but  as  he  fled  towards 
the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore,  he  was  traced  by  the  silken  tassals  attached  to  his 
head-piece,  which  had  taken  flre  as  he  broke  out  among  the  flames.  By  this 
means,  his  pursuers  followed  him  down  amongst  the  cliffs,  near  the  sea ;  and 
Gordon  of  Buckie,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  overtook  him,  wounded 
him  mortally.  As  Moray  was  gasping  in  the  last  agony,  Huntly  came  up  ;  and 
it  is  alleged  by  tradition  that  Gordon  pointed  his  dirk  against  the  person  of  his 
chief,  saying,  "  By  heaven !  my  Lord,  you  shall  be  as  deep  in  as  I ; "  and  so  he 
compelled  him  to  wound  Moray  whilst  he  was  dying.  Huntly,  with  a  wavering 
hand,  struck  the  expiring  Earl  on  the  face.  Thinking  of  his  superior  beauty, 
even  in  that  moment  of  parting  life,  Moray  stammered  out  the  dying  words, 
"You  have  spoiled  a  better  face  than  your  own." — Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
Upon  this  tragedy  the  ballad  of  "  The  bonnie  Earl  o'  Murray  "  is  founded. 
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House  (no  order  required  for  admission  to  the  grounds;  the 
house  not  generally  shewn),  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  The  policies  are  of  great  extent,  and  are 
laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  the  garden  is  noted  for  its  high 
culture.  The  views  from  some  of  the  higher  terrace  walks 
are  very  beautiful.  On  a  peninsula  to  the  westward,  may  be 
seen  Blackness  Castle,  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which,  by  the 
Articles  of  the  Union,  are  to  be  kept  constantly  garrisoned  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth;  and  close  by  the  village  of 
Charlestown,  on  the  opposite  coast,  stands  Broomhall,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 

Tourists  desirous  of  continuing  the  route  from  this  to 
Dunfermline,  now  cross  the  ferry  betwixt  north  and  south 
Queensfeny  by  means  of  a  small  steamer.  From  North 
Queensferry  the  coach  proceeds  by  way  of  Inverkeithing  to 
Dunfermline,  a  rather  uninteresting  drive  of  about  2  miles. 


DUNFERMLINE 

[New  Inn ;  BoyaL    Population  8570, 15  miles  from  Edinbor^] 

This  ancient  town  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of 
government  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
as  commemorated  by  the  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  : — 

'*  The  king  sits  in  I>unfennline  town. 
Drinking  the  blnde-red  wine." 

Dunfermline  contains  numerous  antiquities,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Tower  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  the  Palace, 
both  situated  in  the  grounds  of  Pittencrieff,  the  property  of 
James  Hunt,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permits  visitors  to  inspect  them. 
The  tower  stands  on  a  peninsular  eminence  called  the  Tower 
Hill,  overlooking  a  deep  ravine,  but  only  a  small  fragment 
remains.  Here  was  bom  the  good  "  Queen  Maude,"  daughter 
of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Palace,  now  in  ruins,  seems  to  have  been  a  building 
of  great  magnificence.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Charles  1., 
and  the  bed  in  which  he  was  bom  is  preserved  at  Broomhall, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  two  miles  from  the  tQw\x.. 


ExviRONB  or 


Charlea a  aiater  Elizabeth  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia  was 
abo  bora  here  m  1596  The  laat  monarch  who  occupied  the 
Palace  was  Charles  II  who  lived  in  it  for  some  tiiae  before 
his  ei^agement  with  Cromwell  at  Pitreavie  three  miles  aouth 
of  Dunfennliiie  in  1650  51  here  also  he  subscribed  the 
National  League  and  Covenant  m  August  1660 

The  Abbey  of  Dunfenulme  was  founded  by  Malcolm  III 
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about  the  year  1075.  Within  its  hallowed  walls  were  interred 
eight  Kings,  five  Queens,  six  Princes  and  two  Princesses  of 
Scotland,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  was  the  hero  of  glorious 
memory  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  whose  remains  were  deposited 
directly  in  front  of  the  present  pulpit  (then  the  high  altar)  in 
the  year  1329.  It  was  only  recently  that  his  royal  tomb 
was  discovered,  and  on  being  opened,  the  skeleton  of  the 
illustrious  monarch  was  found  entire,  together  with  the  lead 
in  which  his  body  was  wrapt,  and  even  some  fragments  of  his 
shroud.  He  was  immediately  re-interred  with  much  state  by 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.*     The  fratery  still  retains  an 

*  Tradition  long  pointed  erroneously  to  a  spot,  now  under  the  floor  of  the 
north  transept  of  the  present  modem  church,  as  "  the  locum  sepulture  regium," 
probably  because  there  lay  here  uncovered  until  the  year  1818  six  extraordinary 
large  flat  grave  stones,  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows.  The  proper  locality  has 
since  been  found  to  be  before  the  altars  in  the  church  of  "  the  Holy  Trinity," 
now  known  as  the  "  Auld  Kirk.'*  The  church  at  Dunfermline  was  a  Culdean 
establishment  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy  Trinity,**  and  was  ordained  to  be  the 
place  of  royal  sepulture  for  Scotland.  It  had  two  altars— the  High  Altar,  and 
the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Before  the  "  Hi^^  Altar'*  were  interred  Edgar, 
in  1107 ,'  Malcolm  (Canmore),  exhumed  at  Tynemouth,  and  deposited  here  about 
1109;  Alexander  L,  in  1124;  David  I.,  in  1168;  and  Malcohn  IV.,  in  1165. 
And  before  the  Altar  of  **  the  Holy  Cross,"  were  interred— Margaret,  Queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  in  1098,  and  her  three  sons,  Princes  Edward,  Ethelrede,  and 
Edmond,  in  1098,  1097,  and  1099,  respectively.  This  church  of  "the  Holy 
Trinity  "  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey  by  David  I. ,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1150. 

In  1250,  a  splendid  new  church,  with  lantern  tower,  and  transepts  and 
"Ladye  aisle,"  was  built  to  the  east  end  of  the  ehurch.of  "the  Holy  Trinity," 
forming  along  with  it  an  immense  ecclesiastical  pile  stretching  in  length  from 
east  to  west  276  feet,  with  an  average  breadth  of  66  feet.  The  new  eastern 
edifice  was  very  frequently  called  "the  Qwere"  (choir),  and  sometimes  "the 
Psaltery,"  and  the  united  buildings  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dunfermling 
Abbacie."  Here  the  daily  services  were  performed,  accompanied  by  a  powerful 
organ,  the  first  introduced  into  public  worship  in  Scotland.  In  this  year  (1260), 
a  new  High  Altar  was  erected  in  "  Supra  Chori," — ^the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  pulpit  of  the  modem  church.  It  was  in  front  of  this  that  the  "  Earls,  Barons, 
and  Burgesses  "  of  the  kingdom  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.,  on  22d  July  1290, 
there  the  remains  of  Alexander  III  were  interred  in  1285  ;  those  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Robert  Brace,  in  1327  ;  and  of  Robert  the  King  in  1329. 

Besides  the  royal  interments,  Dunfermline  Abbey  holds  the  Ashes  of  Tliomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  the  famous  regent  of  Scotland, — he  lies  not  far  fnim 
St.  Margaret's  tomb ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Governor  of  Scotland ;  Elizabeth 
Wardlaw,  authoress  of  the  celebrated  poem,  "  Hardyknute ; "  Ralph  Erskin^,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Secession  Church,  etc. 

After  its  partial  destraction  by  the  reformers  on  28th  March  1560,  the  Ab\v«»j 
lay  long  in  a  rainous  condition.    James  VI.  fitted  up  tVve  \N%,%\.eTO.  'v«x\.,^\\sJ«v 
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entire  vindow,  mnch  admired  for  it«  elegant  toA  ccnnidicktod 
wockmanship.  Beneath  the  tntery  there  vera  nx-and-twen^ 
cells,  many  of  which  still  remain. 


Dunfermline  has  greatly  increased  witliin  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  ie  now  distinguiahed  by  the  extent  of  its  linen 
manufacture. 

aesma  to  have  entirely  eacBped  the  retUmiera  oT  IMO.  In  IBIfl  this  old  chnroh 
wu  go  uiioomrorUble  and  ill  sdapted  tor  waishlp,  tbat  th«  pnaent  new  ctiuTrh 
WM  erootsd  on  tte  east:  and  the  ■' Auld  Kirk,"  tie  original  ehnrch  of  '"the 
Holy  Trintty,"  hia  ever  ainee  eerred  as  an  outer  church  or  nave  to  a  semrrt 
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EDINBURGH  TO  MELROSE,  ABBOTSFORD,  AND 
DRYBURGH,  By  North  British  Railway. 

In  November,  Febraary;  and  Marcb,  the  admission  to  Abbotrford  Honse 
is  restricted  to  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  10  a.  m.  till  dusk. 

At  other  times,  the  Principal  Objects  of  Interest  are  shewn  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk. 

Visitors  cannot  pass  through  the  House  in  parties  of  more  than  10  at  one  time. 

Passengers  by  Excursion  Trains  cannot  be  admitted  except  under  special 
circumstances,  and  by  previous  arrangement  Applications  on  this  subject 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Geffret,  at  least,  a  week  beforehand. 

A  separate  Entrance  and  a  Waiting  Room  have  been  provided  for  Visitors, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  abstain  from  cau^g  annoyance  to  the-  Family  by 
endeavouring  to  obtain  admission  at  other  times  than  those  above  specified,  or 
by  trespassing  on  the  Reserved  Parts  of  the  House  and.  Grounds. 

No  admission  during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 

To  aeeomplish  this  tour  in  one  dayi  from  JEdinburghf  leave  by  an 
early  train  from  the  station  at  Waverley  Bridge  and  take  a  return 
ticket  for  Melrose,  which  is  reached  in  about  two  hours. 

Order  a  carriage  for  yisiting  Abbotsford  and  Dry  burgh,  and  while 
it  is  getting  ready,  visit  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey ;  then  drive  to 
Abbotsford,  which  is  three  miles  westward,  and  on  returning  to 
Melrose,  proceed  to  Dry  burgh,  four  miles  eastward  of  Melrose. 

On  returning  to  Melrose,  take  the  evening  train  to  Edinburgh. 

To  visit  Abbotsford  by  Rail,  without  first  going  to  Melrose,  book 
to  Boldside  Station,  where  there  is  a  ferry  across  the  Tweed  to  Abbots- 
ford.  It  is  necessary  to  change  carriages  at  Galashiels,  see  note,  p.  102 . 


Tke  scenery  of  the  country  tkrougli  wMch  we  pass  on 
our  way  from  Edinburgli  to  Melrose  is  pleasing,  although 
not  particularly  striking, 

On  merging  from  the  tunnel,  shortly  after  leaving  the 
station  at  Edinburgh,  a  view  is  obtained  on  the  right,  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  Holjrrood  Palace,  and  ruins  of  St  Anthony's 
ChapeL  Passing  PortobeUo,  and  the  groimds  of  Dalhousie 
Castle  we  obtain  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Pentland  Hills  to 
the  right.  Close  to  Gtorebridge  Station,  on  the  left,  are  the 
ruins  of  Gorebridge  Castle.  A  little  beyond  the  station,  after 
passing  through  two  short  tunnels,  a  glance  ma-y  V>^  ^^sa.^  ^^ 
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the  right,  of  Amiston  House,  the  ancient  seat  of  Dundas  of 
Amiston.  About  two  miles  further  on,  we  come  in  sight  of 
Borthwick  village  and  the  ruins  of  Borthwick  Castle  on  the 
right,  and  those  of  Crichton  Castle  on  the  left,  both  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tyne. 

Borthwick  Castle  is  an  ancient  tower  of  double  form,  74 
feet  in  length,  68  in  breadth,  and  90  feet  in  height,  enclosed 
within  an  outer  court,  fortified  by  a  strong  outward  wall, 
having  flanking  towers  at  the  angles.  The  haU  is  a  stately 
apartment,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  smooth  ashler  work. 
The  license  for  its  erection  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir 
William  Borthwick,  2d  June  1430;  and  it  was  here  that 
Queen  Mary  resided,  three  weeks  after  her  unfortunate  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell,  and  from  which  she  fled,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  to  Dunbcu*,  in  the  disguise  of  a  page.  It  held  out 
gallantly  against  Cromwell,  and  the  effect  of  his  battery  still 
remains  on  the  freestone  facing  of  the  eastern  side.  The 
present  proprietor,  John  Borthwick,  Esq.  of  Crookstone,  is  a 
claimant  of  the  ancient  peerage  of  Borthwick,  which  has 
remained  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  the  ninth  Lord 
Borthwick,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  In  the  old  manse  of 
Borthwick,  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  bom. 

The  ruins  of  Crichton  Castle  stand  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
to  the  eastward  of  Borthwick.  It  forms  a  square  pile,  enclosing 
an  interior  court-yard;  and,  according  to  Scott,  was  built  at 
different  periods. 

"  The  towers  in  different  ages  rose  ; 
Their  various  architecture  shews 

The  builders'  various  hands  ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengeful  Douglas'  bands. 
Still  rises,  unimpair'd  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico  ; 
Above  it's  cornice,  row  and  row 

Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  shew 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go." 

The  eastern  side  is  the  most  modem,  and  affords  an 
example  of  architecture  unusually  decorated  for  Scottish  castles, 
and   the   interior   is    correspondingly  elegant.      It  was   the 


pntrimnnial  esUte  and  Tciidence  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Williaju 
Crichton,  ChAikceUor  of  Scottaud,  whose  influeace  during  the 
miuDrity  of  James  11.  coutributed  to  moch  to  destroy  the 
fomudable  power  of  the  Douglas  femilj.* 


A  little  bejond  Heriot  Sbttiou  to  the  left,  is  Crookstone 
(J.  Borthwick,  Een) 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  reach  the  ancient  Tillage  of  Stow, 
ffltnated  in  the  ceniro  of  a  district  which  fonnerly  bore  the 
name  of  We-dale  (the  Tale  of  Wo),  a  territory  which  belonged 
at  one  time  to  the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews,  and  from  which 
many  of  tbeii  chaiteis  are  dated.  By  a  TJadact  across  the 
Lngate  Water,  we  reach  Bowland,  on  the  confines  of  the 
coimty  of  Roxbnigh.  The  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Boxbnigh  and  SelMrk  ia  here  formed  by  the  river  Gala, 
celebrated  in  Bums's  well-known  lyric  of  "Braw  Lads  of 
Oala  Water."  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  not 
visible  from  the  line,  is  the  mansion  of  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 

*  for  a  nutluii  dtMTlptlgii,  we  Scott'a  Frotltiolal  Antlqnlclea  at  aoaUuA, 
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Oalashteli*  [Hotel:  The  Bridge.  Population  about  4000] 
is  situated  partly  in  Selkirk  and  partly  in  Roxbuighshire,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gala,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Tweed.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  tartans, 
tweeds,  and  shawls  of  the  finest  texture  and  most  brilliant 
colours. 

Qalashiels  proper  is  a  buigh  of  barony,  under  the  fEunily 
of  Gala,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Scott  (tiiough  representing 
the  ancient  Pringles),  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Scott  having  married 
the  heiress  of  that  bux)nial  house,  and  succeeded  to  its  fortunes 
in  1623.  An  old  pear-tree  exists  near  the  house,  below  which 
the  destined  bride  is  said  to  have  amused  herself  in  youthful 
frolics  whilst  the  marriage  contract  was  being  signed. 

The  higher  ground  of  the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  wall,  supposed  to  be  the  Catrail,  and  near  it  at 
Rink,  on  an  eminence,  is  an  old  British  Camp. 

Crossing  the  Tweed  at  Bridgend  the  woods  of  Abbotsfoid 
may  be  seen  on  the  right,  and  ^  The  Pavilion,"  the  mansion 
of  Lord  Somerville,  on  the  left,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allan  Water.     The  name  of  Bridgend  originated  in  a  bridge 

*  From  Galashiels  fheie  is  a  branch  line  of  Railway  to  Selkirk,  and  the 
tourist  who  wishes  to  go  to  Abbotsford  before  or  without  proceeding  to  Melrose 
should  come  out  here  and  take  a  ticket  for  Boldside  Ferry  Station,  which  is 
just  opposite  Abbotsford.  Selkirk  [Inns :  Mitchell's  Inn ;  The  Fleece  Inn. 
Population,  2598 J,  is  situated  on  a  piece  of  hi^  ground  overlooking  the  Bttiick. 
Close  to  the  town  is  the  Haining,  the  seat  of  the  late  Robert  Pringle,  Esq.  of 
Clifton,  now  belonging  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Douglas  of  Edderstone.  Selkirk  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Douglas  family. 

A  party  of  the  citizens  of  Selkirk,  under  the  command  of  their  town  derk, 
William  Brydone,  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  when, 
in  revenge  for  their  brave  conduct,  the  English  entirely  destroyed  the  town  by 
fire.  A  pennon,  taken  fh>m  an  English  leader  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Fletcher  is  still  kept  in  Selkirk  by  the  successive  Deacons  of  the  weavers,  and 
Brydone's  sword  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  lineal  descendants.  The  well- 
known  ballad  of  **  The  flowers  of  the  forest,"  was  composed  on  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  Ettrick  Forest  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  The 
principal  trade  carried  on  in  Selkirk  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  for  centuries 
afterwards,  was  the  manufacture  of  thin  or  single-soUd  shoes.  Hence  to  be 
made  a  souter  of  Selkirk  is  the  ordinary  phrase  for  being  created  a  burgess, 
and  a  bi/r$e  or  hog's  bristle  is  always  attached  to  the  seal  of  the  ticket.  Of  late 
large  mills  have  been  erected  on  the  Ettrick,  and  new  buildings  have  arisen  in 
and  around  a  town  which  was  thought  to  have  been  in  a  hopeless  state  of  decay. 
A  few  miles  westwards  from  it  are  Fhiliphaugh  (Wnu  Murray,  Esq.)  and  Bowhill, 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  4  miles  to  the  north  is  Tair  (Pringle,  Esiq.) 


erected  over  the  Tweed  here  by  David  I.,  to  aSord  a  paseage 
to  Qie  Abbey  of  Meboee.  It  conaiatod  of  four  pieis,  upon 
which  lay  planks  of  wood;  and  in  the  middle  pillar  was  a 
gateway  la^  euDU^  foi  a  carri^  to  pass  through,  and  over 
that  a  room  in  wliicb  the  toll-keepei  resided.  It  was  at  a 
fold  below  this  that  the  advetLtnre  with  the  White  Lady  of 
Aveuel  befel  Father  Philip,  the  samstan  of  the  Monastery. 
(See  Scott'e  Monasteiy,  vol  i.) 


M&LBOSE. 

[HMttt.- Ita OMige ;  KlafiAmia;  Ballvay  HoteL] 

Popnlitloii,  SM. 

ST  miles  ftom  Edinburgh,  latcomJvdbDigh,  uid  II  ttom  Kalio. 


ia  situated 
I  at  the  base   of  the 
.  £ild<m  Hills,  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Tweed. 
The  village  is  one  of  neat 
and   clean  appearance,  and 
takes    its    name    from    tile 
,  one  of  the  finest  specimena  of 
Gothic  architectore  in  Scotland.     One 
of  the  remarkiible  and  fortunate  fea- 
tures of  this  flue  old  bmldiiig  ia,  that 
the  stone  of  wMch  it  is  built  retaina 
Euch    perfect    Bharpness,   that   many 
of  the  E 

as  entire  as  the  day  they  were  wrought 
ing  conuste  of  the  church,  which  ia  in 
the  usual  fotm  of  a  Lat^  ctosb,  with  a  square  towei  in  the 
centre,  eighty.four  feet  in  heij^t;  and  the  parts  in  beat  pre- 
servation are  the  choii  and  transept — the  west  side,  and  part  of 
the  north  and  soutii  walls  of  the  great  tower,  part  of  the  nave, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  aisle,  and  part  of  the  north 


The  part 
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The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  richly  moulded  Gothic 
portal  in  the  south  transept.  Over  this  doorway  is  a  magni- 
ficent window,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  sixteen  in 
breadth,  divided  by  four  bars  or  mullions,  which  branch  out 
or  interlace  each  other  at  the  top  in  a  variety  of  graceful 
curves.  The  stone  work  of  the  whole  window  yet  remains 
perfect.  Over  this  window  are  nine  niches,  and  two  on  each 
buttress,  which  formerly  contained  images  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles.  Beneath  the  window  is  a  statue  of  John 
Baptist,  with  his  eye  directed  upward,  as  if  looking  upon  the 
image  of  Christ  above.  The  carving  upon  the  pedestals  and 
canopies  of  the  niches  exhibits  a  variety  of  quaint  figures  and 
devices.  The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  same  transept  present  a  curious  diversity  of 
sculptured  forms  of  plants  and  animals.  On  the  south-east 
side  are  a  great  many  musicians  admirably  cut  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  are  eight  beautiful  windows,  each  sixteen 
feet  in  height  and  eight  in  breadth,  having  upright  mullions 
of  stone  with  rich  tracery.  These  windows  light  eight  small 
square  chapels  of  uniform  dim^isions,  which  xun  along  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
thin  partition  walls  of  stone.  The  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
five  of  the  chapels  included  in  it,  are  now  roofless.  The  end 
next  the  central  tower  is  arched  over,  including  the  side  aisles 
and  chapels,  with  their  original  Gothic  roof,  and  the  middle 
avenue  with  a  plain  vault  thrown  over  it  in  1618,  at  which 
time  this  part  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  parish 
church. 

The  choir  or  chancel,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  haK  a 
Greek  cross,  displays  the  finest  architectural  taste.  The 
eastern  window  in  particular  is  imcommonly  elegant  and 
beautiful,  and  seems  as  if 

"  Some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone."* 


Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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The  origmal  beautifolly  fretted  and  scnlptmed  etone  roof 
of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  etill  standing,  and  rises  high 

"  On  plUms  lolty,  and  Ught,  and  hdibII, 
!%£  lujMone  Uut  locki  sub  ilbbed  tiMie, 
l0  a  danr-d&lyB  oi  ■  qoalre-fenilla : 
ttt  corbellB  are  carved  grotssqu*  and  grim. 
And  the  ptlUn  with  clniter'd  ahaftg  BO  trim. 
With  bBM  and  wil]i  capital  flomlBli'd  aiomid, 
Beam  bundlte  of  UniMa  which  garliBdi  have  twoxA." 
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The  outside  of  the  fabric  k  everywhere  profusely  embellished 
with  niches,  having  canopies  of  an  elegant  design  beautifully 
carved,  and  some  of  them  still  containing  statues. 

The  cloisters  formed  a  quadrangle  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  church,  and  the  entrance-door,  which  is  close  by  the 
west  wall  of  the  transept,  is  exquisitely  carved.  The  foliage 
upon  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  on  each  side  is  so  nicely 
chiselled,  that  a  straw  can  be  made  to  penetrate  through  the 
interstices  between  the  leaves  and  stocks. 

Within  the  Abbey  lie  the  remains  of  many  a  gallant 
warrior  and  venerable  priest  A  large  slab  of  polished  marble, 
of  a  greenish-black  colour,  with  petrified  shells  embedded  in 
it,  is  believed  to  cover  the  dust  of  Alexander  U.,  who  was 
interred  beside  the  high  altar  under  the  east  window.  Here, 
also,  the  heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce  is  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited,  after  Douglas  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
cany  it  to  the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Douglas  were  interred  in  the  church:  among  these  were — 
James,  second  Earl  of  Doug^,  who  fell  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Otterbum;  and  William  Douglas,  *'  The  Dark  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,'*  who  tarnished  his  laurels  by  the  barbarous 
murder  of  his  companion  in  aims,  the  gallant  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  and  was  himself  killed  by  his  god-son  and  chief, 
William  Earl  of  Douglas,  while  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest. 
Their  tombs,  which  occupied  two  crypts  near  the  high  altar, 
were  defaced  by  the  English  imder  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir 
Brian  Latoun — an  insult  which  was  signally  avenged  by  their 
descendant,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor. 

The  best  views  of  the  Abbey  are  obtained  from  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  churchyard,  and  from  the  groimds  of  Prior 
Bank  (WiUiam  Tait,  Esq.) 

The  Abbey  was  founded  by  King  David  I.  in  1136,  but 
the  building  was  not  completed  till  1146,  when  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  monks  were  of  the  reformed 
class  called  Cistercians.  They  were  brought  from  the  Abbey 
of  Rievaulx,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  were  the 
first  of  this  order  who  came  into  Scotland.  The  Abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  their  retreat  under  Edward  II.  in 
1322,  and  four  years  after,  Robert  Bruce  gave  ;£2000  sterling 
to  rebuild  it.     This  simi,  equal  to  ^£50,000  of  the  money  of 
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the  present  day,  was  Taised  chiefiy  from  tlie  bonmies  of 
Ceesford  and  £ckfonl,  forfeited  by  Sir  Soger  de  Mowbray, 
and  the  lauds  of  Nesbit, 
Longnewton,  Maston,  and 
Caverttin,  forfeited  by  Wil- 
liam Lord  Soulis.  The 
present  beautifiil  fabric, 
which  even  in  its  ruins  is 
etdU  the  object  of  general 
adnunition,  was  then  laised 
in  a  style  of  graceful  magni- 
ficence, that  entitles  it  to  be 
dtutaed  among  the  moat  J 
perfect  works  of  the  beet  I 
age  of  that  description  of  I 
ecclesiastical  architecture  to  1 
which  it  belongs.  In  1365  | 
it  was  burnt  by  Bichard  XL; 
in  1G45  itwas  despoiled  by 
Ereisand  Latoim;  and  again, 
in  the  same  jrear,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  At  tlie  period  of 
the  Befonnatdon,  it  su^red 
severely,  from  the  misdirect- 
ed zeal  of  Qie  reformers.* 
Its  chief  dilapidations,  how- 
ever, most  be  attiibated  to  the  hostile  incnnions  of  the  Eof^h, 
and  to  the  wanton  mischief  or  sordid  ntilitaiianism  of  later 
t>nies.t     The  estates  of  die  Abbey  were  granted  by  Queen 

*  "Da  foUowlDf  TnM,  fram  ft  once  popular  ballad,  Bhem  that,  at  thfl  tima 
of  tha  Bafbmuitlon,  Um  Innutta  of  tki>  Ahbtj  shaied  In  tbs  gmanl  npiouli  ol 
ttnrualitii  ud  imguiatiiii  thrown  upon  Out  RomlBh  Chnrcluueii — 
"  Hw  monka  ot  Melroie  made  gnd«  ludl 
On  fiidajs  Then  the;  ftited ; 
Koc  want«d  they  glide  beef  and  ale, 
Aa  laog'a  theli  ael^booitf  luitti." 
t  The  lama  remark  la  applloable  to  the  dUapldatlona  of  Che  other  monaatuiea 
of  Terlotdale.    In  aome  lnatauc«»  the  herlton  BHm  to  have  availed  themaelvea 
of  the  Tenemble  nilna  ai  a  qnan;  for  matdriala  to  bidld  or  rspair  modern 
chnrohM  and  achoola.     Pn^iente  of  scolptand  atonea  freqnentlT  occur  in 
piinte  direlllnga.    A  better  qiirit  now  genenOl;  pieralla. 
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Mary  in  1656  to  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  by  whose 
forfeiture  in  1567,  they  reyerted  again  to  the  Crown;  and 
the  usufruct,  with  the  title  of  Commendator,  was  conferred, 
the  following  year,  upon  James  Douglas,  second  son  to  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.*  In  1609,  the  Abbey  and 
its  possessions  were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  for  Sir 
John  Ramsay,  who  had  been  created  Viscount  Haddington, 
for  his  services  in  preserving  James  VI.  from  the  treasonable 
attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Qowrie.  Lord  Haddington,  who  was 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Holdemess,  appears  to  have  disposed 
of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  Lordship  of  Melrose,  since 
we  find  that  they  were  granted  by  charter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton  (**Tam  o'  the  Cowgate**),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Melrose  in  1619,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Haddington.  Part  of  the  Abbey  lands  were  conferred  upon 
Walter  Scott,  Earl  of  Bucdeuch ;  and  his  descendants,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  purchased  the  remainder, 
included  in  the  lordship  of  Melrose.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
is  now  the  custodier  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  him  the  public 
are  much  indebted  for  its  careful  preservation. 

When  King  David  L  laid  the  foundation  of  Melrose  Abbey, 
the  ground  on  which  Melrose  now  stands  was  occupied  by  a 
village  called  FordeL  The  present  village  is  ahnost  entirely 
modem,  and  contains  a  cross,  about  20  feet  high,  supposed  to 
be  coeval  with  the  Abbey.  There  is  a  ridge  in  a  field  near 
the  town,  called  the  Corse-rig,  which  is  held  on  the  condition 
that  the  proprietor  keeps  up  the  cross. 

The  Eildon  Hills,  at  Melrose  (the  TretMyivtium  of  the 
Romans),  display  an  elegant  contour  of  three  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  is  1330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ascent  is  agreeable  and  easy,  and  may  be  best  accomplished 
from  the  road  that  strikes  off  at  the  cross  up  the  Gallows 
HiU.  The  view  from  the  top  is  not  particularly  striking. 
The  most  interesting  views  about  Melrose  are  Tumer^s,  of  the 
vale  of  Melrose  from  a  point  of  the  road,  and  the  exquisite  one 
from  Bemerside  Hill,  both  obtainable  on  the  way  to  Dryburgh. 

Opposite  to  Mebose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  which 
may  be  crossed  here  by  foot-passengers  by  means  of  a  chain 

*  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale,  p.  245. 
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bridge  are  the  village  of  Gattonside,  with  its  numerous 
orchards,  and  Gattonside  House  (General  Duncan).  A  little 
4^  ^T.o  ^oof  iip  ii  ill  tlMJlMiiiiiMihMiiiiiiMiiiMnii  111111  1 1 


for  a  one-horse  four-wheeled  carriage,  13s. ;  two  horses  20s. ;  for  a  gig  ids. 
Tolls,  two,  6d.  each  for  one  horse,  Is.  eAch  for  two  horses.  Post-boy,  say  2s. 
6d.  for  one  horse,  and  Ss.  6d.  for  two  horses. 

4.  Melrose  to  Kelso  by  Mertoun,  and  returning  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tweed— 15  miles  each  way;  charge  16s.  and  22s.  6d.  Tolls  three  each  side. 
Same  rate  as  above. 

There  will  occasionally  be  slight  deviations  from  these  charges  aAQ(yc<&sv% 
to  circumstances  and  the  time  absent  or  waiting. 
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keep  away  the  cold  wind.  It  is  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Abbotsford,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk  reaches  to  it  throngh 
plantations.'' 

Chiefswood  was  occupied  during  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life- 
time by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart.  Sir  Walter  had  great  pleasure 
in  visiting  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  at  this  cottage,  and 
when  circumstances  permitted,  usually  spent  in  it  one  evening 
at  least  in  the  week.* 

About  half  a  mile  further  on,  is  the  village  of  Damick 
with  its  old  tower,  and  here  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  left, 
through  an  archway  formed  by  the  railway,  to  Himtly  Bum 
House,  long  occupied  by  Sir  Walter^s  friend  and  companion, 
Sir  Adam  Fergusson.  The  Huntly  Bum,  a  mountain  brook, 
from  which  the  house  was  named,  finds  its  way  from  Cauld- 
shiels  Loch  through  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  one  of  Scott's  most 
favourite  retreats,  and  "  famous  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interviews  with  the  Queen  of  Fairy." 
The  walk  up  the  bum  side^  the  steps  at  the  linn,  and  the 
rustic  bridge,  were  planned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  and 
completed  under  his  superintendence. 

Passing  through  the  village  of  Damick,  we  come  to  the 
toll-house;  the  left  road  leads  to  Abbotsford,  the  right  to 
Melrose  Bridge,  the  only  one  hereabouts  for  vehicles  crossing 
the  Tweed. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  toll-house,  we  reach  in 
about  a  mile  further  (and  three  from  Melrose),  a  little  rustic 
gate  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road.  This  indicates  the 
way  to  the  house,  which  lies  hidden  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

Ahhotsford^  now  the  property  of  John  Hope  Scott,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  is  situated  on  a  bank  overhan^g  the  south  side  of  the 
Tweed,  which  at  this  place  makes  a  beautiful  sweep  around 
the  declivity.  The  house,  though  irregular  in  its  proportions, 
produces  a  very  striking  effect.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
porchway,  adorned  with  petrified  stags'  horns ;  and  the  walls 
of  the  halls  are  panelled  witK  richly  carved  oak  from  the 

*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vi. 

t  For  periods  of  admission,  see  p.  99.  No  specific  sum  can  be  prescribed 
as  the  gratuity  payable  to  domestics  in  such  cases.  The  amoimt  will  neces- 
sarily Tary  between  prince  and  peasant,  but  Is.  for  a  single  individual,  and  2s. 
tkl.  for  parities  not  exceeding  six,  may  be  regarded  as  fair  medium  payments. 


palace  (^  Dimfemtline,  and  the  roof  conBists  of  painted  archee 
of  the  same  maleiiaL  Boned  the  cornice  there  is  a  line  of 
coat»«nnoTial  richlj  blazoned,  belonging  to  the  &milie8  who 
kept  the  bonleKi— aa  the  Dougiasea,  Ken,  Scotta,  TumbuUs, 
Maxwells,  ChiBholmB,  Elliota,  and  ArmstrongB.  The  floor  is 
of  black  and  white  marble  &om  tiie  Hebrides,  and  the  waUs 
ai«  hung  with  ancient  annonr,  and  Tariona  apecimena  of 
military  implementa.  Prom  the  hall  gtrangem  are  conducted 
to  the  aimoiuy,  which  runs  quite  across  the  homie,  and  com- 
muuicatea  with  the  drawing-room  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
dining-room  on  the  other. 

The  diawing-ioom  is  a  lofty  saloon  with  wood  of  cedar. 
Its  antique  elxmy  furniture,  carved  cahtnets,  etc,  are  all  of 
beautiful  workmtuiship. 

The  dining-room  is  a  very  handsome  apartment,  containing 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures ;  the  most  int^-eating  Of  which  are 
the  head  of  Queen  Maty  in  a  chat^r  the  day  after  she  was 
beheaded,  and  full  length  portraits  of.  Lord  Essex,  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Claverhouse,  Charles  II.,  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden; 
and,  among  several  family  pictures,  one  of  Sir  Walter's  greiit- 
grandfather,  who  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  after  tka  ft-^ftCM'^<svi. 
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of  Charles  I.  The  breakfast  parlonr  is  a  small  and  neat  apart- 
ment, overiookmg  the  Tweed  on  the  one  ride,  and  the  wild 
hills  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  on  Hie  other.  It  contidns  a  beaa- 
tiful  and  valuable  collection  of  watet-oolonr  drasra*^,  etos&s 
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by  Turner,  and  Thomson  of  Duddingston,  the  designs  for 
the  illustrated  edition  of  the  "  Provincial  Antiquities  of 
Scotland." 

The  library,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  apartments,  is 
fifty  feet  by  sixty.  The  roof  is  of  carved  oak,  chiefly  after 
models  from  Rodin.  The  collection  of  books  in  this  room 
amounts  to  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of  them  extremely 
rare  and  valuable.  From  the  library  there  is  a  communica- 
tion with  the  stvdyy  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  apartments,  associated  as  it  is  with  most  of  the 
writings  of  the  great  author.  It  contains  a  small  writing 
table,  a  plain  arm  chair  covered  with  black  leather,  and  a 
single  chair  besides.  There  are  a  few  books,  chiefly  for  refe- 
rence, and  a  light  gaUery  of  tracery  work  runs  roimd  three 
sides,  while  a  smgle  window  admits  a  sombre  Hght  into  the 
place.  From  this  room  we  enter  a  small  closet,  containing 
under  a  glass  case  what  many  will  view  with  the  deepest 
interest — the  body  clothes  worn  by  Sir  Walter  previous  to 
his  decease.* 

The  external  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining 
garden,  are  enriched  with  many  old  carved  stones,  which  have 
originally  figured  in  other  and  very  different  situations.  The 
door  of  the  old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  the  pulpit  from  which 
Ralph  Erskine  preached,  and  various  other  curious  and 
interesting  relics,  may  also  be  seen.  Through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  surrounding  plantations  there  are  winding  walks, 
and  benches  or  bowers  are  erected  on  every  position  com- 
manding a  picturesque  view.  The  mansion  and  its  woods 
were  entirely  created  by  its  late  proprietor,  who,  when  he 
purchased  the  ground,  found  it  occupied  by  a  small  onstead 
called  "  Clarty  Hole."  The  first  purchase  was  made  from  the 
late  Dr.  Douglas  of  Galashiels.     It  is  said  that  the  money  was 

*  "  After  shewing  us  the  principal  rooms,  the  woman  opened  a  small  closet 
adjoining  the  study,  in  which  hung  the  last  clothes  that  Sir  Walter  had  worn. 
There  was  the  broad-skirted  blue  coat  with  large  buttons,  the  plaid  trousers, 
the  heavy  shoes,  the  broad-rimmed  hat,  and  stout  walking  stick, — ^the  dress  in 
which  he  rambled  about  in  the  morning,  and  which  he  laid  off  when  he  took  to 
bed  in  his  last  illness.  She  took  down  the  coat,  and  gave  it  a  shake  and  a 
wipe  of  the  collar,  as  if  he  were  waiting  to  put  it  on  again ! " — ^Wilus'b 
Pendlli'ngs  hy  the  FTay. —Sir  Walter  called  this  closet  "Speak  a  bit."  Mr. 
WUlis  had  mistaken  the  colour  of  the  coat,  which  is  greeri. 
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paid  by  ijistalments,  and  that  the  letter  enclosing  the  last 
remittance  contained  these  lines: 

**  Noo  the  gowd  's  thine. 
And  the  land 's  mine." 

"The  place  itself,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart  (Life,  voL  iiL,  p. 
335),  "  though  not  to  the  general  observer  a  very  attractive 
one,  had  long  been  one  of  peculiar  interest  for  him.  I  have 
often  heard  him  tell,  that  when  travelling  in  his  boyhood 
with  his  father,  from  Selkirk  to  Melrose,  the  old  man  sud- 
denly desired  the  cairiage  to  halt  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence, 
and  said,  *  We  must  get  out  here,  Walter,  and  see  a  thing 
quite  in  your  line.'  His  father  then  conducted  him  to  a  rude 
stone  (called  Turn-again),  on  the  edge  of  an  acclivity  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  Tweed  at  Abbotsford,  which  marks 

the  spot — 

'Where  gallant  Cessford's  life-blood  dear 
Beeked  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear.' 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  fought  in 
1526,  between  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home,  and  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  race  of  Ker  on  the  one  side,  and  Buccleuch  on 
the  other,  in  sight  of  the  young  King  James  V.,  the  posses- 
sion of  whose  person  was  the  object  of  the  contest.  In  his 
own  future  domain  the  young  minstrel  had  before  him  the 
scene  of  the  last  great  Clan-battle  of  the  Borders." 

The  tourist  may  return  on  foot  from  Abbotsford  to  Mel- 
rose by  Turn-again^  where  Sir  Walter  had  a  favourite  seat, 
from  which  there  is  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  vale  of 
Melrose. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Abbotsford,  on  the  opposite  bank  ol 
the  river,  below  the  jimction  of  the  Gala,  is  tiie  vale  of  the 
Allan  or  Elwand  water,  supposed  to  be  the  "  Glendearg"  of 
the  Monastery.* 

*  "  When  we  had  ridden  a  little  time  on  the  moors,  he  said  to  me  rather 
l>ointedly,  *  I  am  going  to  shew  you  something  that  I  think  will  interest  you ; ' 
and  presently,  in  a  wild  comer  of  the  hiUs,  he  halted  us  at  a  place  where  stood 
three  small  ancient  towers,  or  castellated  houses,  in  ruins,  at  short  distances 
fMm  each  other.  It  was  plain,  upon  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  topo- 
graphy, that  one  (perhaps  any  one)  of  these  was  the  tower  of  Glendearg,  where 
so  many  romantic  and  marvellous  adventures  happen  in  the  Monastery." — 
Letter  of  Mr.  Adolphua—hocKMAvr'B  Life  ofScott^  vol.  v. 
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Melrose  to  Drtburgh  Abbet. 

The  most  direct  way  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  by  Newtown, 
St  Boswell's,  and  the  ferry,  which  is  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Abbey.     The  distance  this  way  is  four  miles. 

The  longer  but  more  picturesque  road  is  by  the  village  of 
Newstead,  crossing  the  Tweed  by  the  Fly  Bridge,  two  nules 
below  Melrose,  near  the  junction  of  the  Leader,  and  taking 
the  bye-road  to  the  right  by  the  village  of  Leaderfoot,  Glads- 
wood  Qate  (Meiklam,Esq.),and  Leader  Bridge.  Having  ascended 
to  the  top  of  Bemerside  Hill,  we  obtain  a  most  interesting 
view  of  the  whole  vale  of  Melrose.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  Drygrange  House  (John  Tod,  Esq.),  beautifully  situated. 
About  a  mile  and  a  ludf  from  Drygrange  is  the  house  of  Cow- 
denknowes  (Dr.  Home),  standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Leader,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  of  Cowdenknowes,  celebrated  in 
song  for  its  "  bonny,  bonny  broom."  A  mile  further  up  the 
Leader  is  the  village  of  Earktoun,  anciently  Erceldoune,  the 
dwelling  of  Thomas  Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  the 
Ehymer,  in  whom,  as  in  the  mighty  men  of  old. 


■"The  hononr'd name 


Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same." 

The  remains  of  the  Khymer^s  Tower  are  still  pointed  out, 
in  the  midst  of  a  haugh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Leader.  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dryburgh,  are  the  modem 
mansion  and  old  tower  of  Bemerside^the  lands  and  barony  of 
which  have  been  in  the  possession  ofrhe  Haigs  since  the  time 
of  Malcolm  IV.  The  following  rhyme  respecting  this  family 
is  ascribed  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose  patrimonial  territory 
was  not  far  from  Bemerside — 

"  Tide,  tide,  whate'er  betide. 
There'll  aye  he  Haigs  in  Bemerside"— 

testifying  to  the  confident  belief  of  the  coimtry  people  in  the 
perpetual  lineal  succession  of  the  Haigs.  Opposite  the  house 
there  is  a  Spanish  chestnut  tree  of  extraordinary  age  and 
size. 

Bryhnrgh  Abbey  stands  on  a  richly  wooded  haugh,  round 
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which  the  river  Tweed  makes  a  circaitoos  sweep.*  It  was 
founded  about  the  year  1 1 50,  during  the  reign  of  David  L, 
by  Hugh  De  Moreville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  Constable  of 
Scotland,  upon  a  site  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  place  of  Druidical  worship.  The  monks  were  of  the 
Premonstratensian  order,  and  were  brought  from  the  Abbey 
founded  at  Alnwick  a  short  time  before.  Edward  U.,  in  his 
retreat  from  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1322, 
encamped  in  the  grounds  of  Dryburgh,  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
monastery,  burnt  it  to  the  groimd.  Robert  L  contributed 
liberally  towards  its  repair,  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
it  was  ever  fully  restored  to  its  original  magnificence.t  This 
Abbey,  like  that  of  Melrose,  consists  of  a  church  in  the  iisual 
form  of  a  cross  and  an  adjoining  monastery.  They  are  both 
built  of  the  same  stone  (taken  from  a  quarry  on  the  estate), 
possessing  the  remarkable  property  of  hardening  with  age. 
The  architecture  is  of  various  periods,  and  displays  both  the 
Norman  and  early  English  arch.  The  principal  remains  of 
the  church  are,  the  western  gable  of  the  nave,  the  chapter 
house  and  St.  Moden's  Chapel,  the  ends  of  the  transept,  and 
part  of  the  choir  and  of  the  monastery.  Opposite  the  door 
by  which  tourists  are  introduced  to  the  ruins,  is  a  yew  tree 
as  old  as  the  Abbey.  A  double  circle  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapter-house  marks  the  burial  place  of  the  foxmder :  St. 

*  The  custodier  of  the  Abbey  lives  at  the  entrance  lodge  near  the  principal 
gate  leading  to  the  mansion-house,  where  a  visitors'  book  is  kept,  in  which 
visitors  to  the  Abbey  are  required  to  enter  their  names.  The  authorized  charge 
for  shewing  the  ruins  is  one  shilling  for  a  party  not  exceeding  three,  and  above 
that  number  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  each.  The  accompanying  view  is  from 
the  "Braeheads,"  behind  the  village  of  Lessuden,  and  is  copied  from  Turner's 
illustration  in  Scott's}poetical  works. 

t  In  1544,  the  Abbey  was  again  destroyed  by  a  hostile  incursion  of  the 
English,  under  Sir  George  Bowes  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun.  In  1604,  James  VI. 
granted  Dryburgh  Abbey  to  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  and  he  afterwards  erected  it 
into  a  temporal  lordship  and  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Cardross,  conferring 
it  upon  the  same  Earl,  who  made  it  over  to  his  third  son,  Henry,  ancestor  of 
David,  ninth  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  Abbey  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Hali- 
burtons  of  Mertoun,  and  by  them  to  Colonel  Tod,  from  whose  heirs  it  was 
repurchased  by  David  Stewart,  eleventh  Earl  of  Buchan.  At  the  Earl's  death 
in  1829,  it  passed  by  deed  of  entail  to  his  son  Sir  David  Erskine,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1837,  to  his  nephew  Henry  David,  twelfth  Earl  of  Buchan,  on  whose 
decease,  in  1857,  it  descended  to  his  granddaughter,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Biber-Erskine  of  Dryburgh,  only  surviving  child  of  the  late  Earl's  eldest  son, 
Henry  Lord  Cardross,  who  predeceased  his  father  in  1836. 


Ca&erme's  circular  window,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
much  overgrown  with  ivy,  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  this  part  of 
the  rains.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  190  feet  long  by  7S 
broad,  and  under  the  high,  altar,  James  Stuart  (of  the  Darnlejr 
family),  the  last  abbot,  is  buried-  The  refectory  or  great 
diuing<room  of  the  mon^  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the 
Abbey  facing  the  south,  and  was  100  feet  long  by  30  feet 
broad  and  60  feet  high.  Beneatii  it  are  the  wine  and 
almonry  cellars. 


St.  Mary's  aisle,  at  once  the  moat  beautiful  and  interesting 
part  of  the  ruin,  contains  the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  buried  here  26th  September  lS32,i:n  \iia\nisfvn%^«QsA. 
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of  hia  ancestors,  the  Halibnrtona  of  Newmaiae,  at  one  time 
proprietorB  of  the  Abbey.  On  one  aide  ia  the  tomb  of  hia 
wife,  on  the  other  that  of  bis  eldest  son,  Sir  W.  Scott  Hia 
aon-in-law  and  biographer,  Jolm  Gibson  Lockhart,  was  also 
intemd  here  in  18&4.  Adjoining  it,  in  the  same  aisle,  m« 
the  places  of  interment  of  the  E^kinea  of  Shieldfietd,  and 
Haigs  of  Bemendde.  In  St  Moden's  Chapel,  BCTetid  members 
of  the  Bnchan  family  are  interred. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  U  the  mansion- 
house  of  Drjburgh,  surroTmded  by  stately  trees.  Within  its 
gronnds  are  a  few  remaina  of  the  houae  where  the  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  and  Ralph  Eiskine  were  brought  up,  two  eminent 
Scottish  Divines,  with  whom  originated  the  first  secession 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  On  a  rocky  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  river,  on  the  part  of  the  estate  called 
Drybuigh  Mains,  is  a  rude  colossal  statue  of  the  Scotch 
patriot  Wallace. 
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Melrose  to  Jedburgh  Ain>  Hawick. 

The  journey  from  Melrose  to  Jedburgh  can  most  easily 
be  made  by  railway,  branching  off  from  Koxbuigh  Station. 
Those  who  drive  or  walk  proceed  by  Newtown,  St  Boswells, 
Ancrum  Moor,  and  Mount  Teviot  In  this  way  there  are 
passed  (1)  Village  of  Newstead  on  the  left,  and  the  Eildons 
on  the  right.  (2|)  Newtown,  St  BosweUs,  village  and  railway 
station.  (3f)  Lessuden  village  and  St  Boswell's  Green,  where 
the  fair  of  the  same  name  is  held  annually  in  July,  and  where 
there  is  a  good  inn.  The  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  to 
Ancrum  Moor,  which  is  reached  by  a  long  straight  ascending 
road,  Lilliard'b  Edge  being  right  in  front 

The  slope  of  a  hill  planted  with  fir  trees  and  intersected 
by  the  road,  is  the  place  where  the  Earl  of  Angus  routed  the 
i^Ush  in  1645.  During  the  year  1544,  Sir  Kalph  Eure  and 
Sir  Brian  Latoun  committed  ijie  most  dreadful  ravages  upon 
the  Scottish  frontiers.  As  a  reward  for  their  services,  the 
English  monarch  promised  to  the  two  barons  a  feudal  grant 
of  the  country  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert;  upon 
hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Angus, 
is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  investiture  upon 
their  skins,  with  sharp  pens,  and  bloody  ink,  in  resentment 
for  their  having  defaced  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  at  Melrose. 
In  1545,  Eure  and  Latoun  again  entered  Scotland  with  an 
army  of  upwards  of  5000  men,  and  even  exceeded  their 
former  cruelty.  As  they  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they 
were  overtaken  by  Angus  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  and  he 
was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  famous  Norman  Lesley  with  a 
body  of  Icemen,  While  the  Scottish  general  was  hesitating 
whether  to  advance  or  retire.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch 
came  up  at  full  speed  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his 
retainers,  and  by  his  advice  an  immediate  attack  was  made. 
The  battle  was  conmienced  upon  a  piece  of  low  flat  ground,  near 
Penielheugh,  and,  just  as  it  began,  a  heron  roused  from  the 
marshes  by  the  tumult,  soared  away  betwixt  the  encountering 
armies.     "0!"  exclaimed  Angus,  "  that  1  l^jaLVes:^  ^m^j  ^\aJsfc 
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goshawk,  that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once!**  The  Scots 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Sir  Ralph  Erne  and  his  son, 
together  with  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many 
of  whom  were  persons  of  rank,  fell  in  the  engagement  Tra- 
dition says  that  a  beautiful  young  maiden  called  Lillyard 
followed  her  lover  from  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
on  seeing  him  fall  in  battle,  rushed  herself  into  the  heat  of 
the  fight  and  was  killed,  after  slaying  several  of  the  English. 
Her  burial-place  is  at  the  left  comer  of  the  plantation.  Tlie 
inscription  on  the  monument,  not  now  discernible,  is  said  to 
have  run  thus : — 

"  Fair  Maiden  Lillyard  lies  nnder  this  stane, 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame ; 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  many  thumps, 
And  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off  she  fou^t  upon  her  stumps." 

Scott. 

Ancrum  Moor  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road.  On  looking 
back  while  ascending  the  hill,  there  is  an  extensive  view, 
including  Smailholm  Tower,  Home  Castle,  and  Mertoun  House 
(Lord  Polwarth),  and,  descending  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  Cheviots.  On  the  top  of  an  eminence 
on  the  left  (called  Penielheugh)  is  the  Waterloo  Pillar.  (7 J) 
Ancrum  House  (Sir  William  Scott,  Bart.),  and  (8)  Ancrum 
Bridge  over  the  Ale  Water,  are  both  passed  on  the  right.  (8^) 
Mount  Teviot  (Marquis  of  Lothian)  is  on  the  left.  (8J)  Cross 
Teviot  Bridge.  On  the  right,  two  miles  up  the  Teviot,  is 
Chesters  (W.  Ogilvie,  Esq.)  (9 J)  Bonjedward.  Haifa  mile 
to  the  east  is  the  celebrated  Roman  causeway  which  crossed 
the  Jed,  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  preservation,  from  the 
Jed  to  the  border  hills.  On  the  right  is  seen  Tympandean, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower.  On  left  is  Bonjedward 
Bank  (Major  Pringle).  Two  miles  east  of  Bonjedward  is 
Crailing,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Cranstoxms,  the  border 
family  that  figures  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  situated 
on  the  retired  and  romantic  stream  of  Oxnam,  which  here 
falls  into  the  Teviot.  Descending  from  this  point  there  is  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  view,  comprehending  Jedburgh  town 
and  Abbey,  the  River  Jed,  and  surroimding  country.  A  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  distance  is 


RUBXRBLAW. 


The  appearance  of  thia  hill  is  said  to  have  a 
Bard  of  the  Seasons  the  description  of  the  stonn  coUectii^  o 
the  mountain  cliff  in  the  beginning  of  his  "  Winter."  (1 1^} 
On  crossing  the  Jed,  we  enter 

JEDBURGH, 


The  county  town  of  Eoxbuighshiie,  and  the  seat  of  the  circuit 
court  of  jnaticiaiy,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  the  village 
of  old  Jedworth,  about  four  miles  above  the  present  town, 
having  been  founded  by  Ecgred,  Bishop  of  Lindisfant,  A.D. 
84&.  St.  Eenoch  was  Abbot  of  Jedburgh,  A.D.  1000,  and 
its  royal  castle  is  mentioned  in  the  esrliest  Scottish  annals.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  royal  burgh,  e^wi  \a.  "^Bft  'Con«.  at- 
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David  L  It  was  the  chief  town  on  the  middle  marches. 
Defended  by  its  castle  and  numerous  towers,  and  surroimded 
by  the  fastnesses  of  its  forest,  it  was  frequently  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Scottish  armies,  and  was  as  frequently  assailed, 
pillaged,  and  burnt  by  the  English. 

Its  importance  declined  from  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
and  though  it  has  revived  in  modem  times,  it  has  never 
reached  any  great  extent  either  in  population  or  trade. 

Many  interesting  objects  of  antiquity  were  destroyed  during 
the  last  century,  such  as  St  David's  Tower — the  gateway  of 
the  ancient  bric^  of  the  Canongate — and  the  cross,  a  vene- 
rable structure,  on  which,  according  to  Bannatyne,  the  magis- 
trates, having  espoused  the  cause  of  James  VL,  compelled  the 
heralds  of  Mary,  after  suffering  unseemly  chastisement,  to  eat 
their  proclamation. 

The  Abbey,  an  object  of  much  attraction,  was  enlarged 
and  richly  endowed  by  David  L  and  other  munificent  patrons 
about  the  year  1118  or  1147.  At  one  period  its  powerful 
abbots  disputed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  of  Glasgow,  who  frequently  resided  at  Ancrum  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  English  wars, 
especially  from  the  invasions  of  Edward  L  and  Edward  III., 
and  was  for  two  hours  exposed  to  the  artillery  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  at  the  storming  of  Jedburgh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  traces  of  the  flames  being  still  visible  on  its  ruined 
walls.  It  suffered  subsequent  dilapidation  from  the  forces  of 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  monas- 
teries of  Teviotdale,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  Keformation.  The  monks  were  Canons 
regular  or  Augustine  friars,  brought  from  Beauvais  in  France. 
At  the  Keformation  the  Abbey  lands  were  converted  into  a 
temporal  lordship,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh,  in  favour 
of  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  of  Femiehirst,  and  they  are  now  possessed 
by  his  descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

The  principal  parts  of  ttie  building  now  remaining  are — 
the  nave,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  choir,  with  the  south  aisle, 
the  centre  tower,  and  the  north  transept,  which  is  entire,  and 
has  long  been  set  apart  as  a  burial-place  for  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  The  Norman  door,  entering  from  the 
cloisters  on  the  south,  is  of  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful 


workmaoBhip.  Over  the  interHectioii  of  the  nave  and  troiiBept, 
riaeB  a  massive  Bqiwre  tower,  with  irr^ular  tuireta  and  belfry, 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  The  west  end  is  fitted  up  as  a 
parish  clmrch,  in  a  moat  barbaroua  and  unBeemly  style. 
Conaideiable  anniB  have  been  lately  expended  in  repaiiing  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  bnilding,  so  as  to  prevest  further  dilapi- 
dation. The  best  view  of  the  Abbey  is  obtained  boia  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

T^  CaitU  of  Jedbvfffk  waa  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  town  head,  and  waa  a  favourite  residence  of  oar  early 
Scottish  kings,  from  tlte  time  of  Bavid  L  to  AlgtaiAjst  "7^ 
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Malcolm  lY.  died  in  it;  Alexander  IIL  was  married  in  it 
with  unusual  pomp,  October  14,  1285,  to  Jolande,  daughter 
of  the  Count  De  Dreux,  on  which  occasion  the  festivities  of  the 
evening  are  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  sudden  and 
ominous  appearance  of  a  spectre,  which,  entering  the  dance, 
filled  the  gay  company  with  consternation.  The  importance 
of  this  castle  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
always  ranking  in  the  treaties  with  England  along  with 
Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
when  the  Scottish  government  determined  to  destroy  it, 
it  was  meditated  to  impose  a  tax  of  two  pennies  on  every 
hearth  in  Scotland,  as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  so 
arduous  an  undertaking.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
jaiL 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  may  still  be  seen  the  old 
mansion  occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  and  where  she  lay  sick  for 
several  weeks  after  her  visit  to  Bothwell,  at  Hermitage  Castle. 
She  is  said  to  have  ridden  from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  and 
back  on  the  same  day,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles ;  in 
consequence  of  which  she  was  thrown  into  a  violent  fever, 
and  her  life  for  some  time  despaired  of. 

The  rich  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Jedburgh  render  it 
peculiarly  congenial  to  horticulture ;  delicate  plants  and  fruits 
growing  in  the  open  air,  which  in  other  places  require  to  be 
placed  xmder  glass.  Many  of  the  pear  trees  are  of  great 
size  and  antiquity,  and  bear  immense  crops.  The  best  kinds 
are  French,  and  may  probably  have  been  planted  by  the 
monks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jedburgh,  in  ancient  times,  were  a  war- 
like race,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  handling  a 
particular  sort  of  partisan,  which  therefore  got  the  name  of  the 
"  Jethart  StafiEl"  Their  timely  aid  is  said  to  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  at  the  skirmish  of  Reidswire.  Their  proud 
war-cry  was,  "  Jethart 's  here."  Their  arms  are  a  mounted 
trooper  advancing  to  the  charge,  with  the  motto,  "  Strenue  et 
prospere."  They  have  still  in  preservation  some  ancient 
trophies  taken  from  the  EngUsh,  particularly  a  flag  or 
pennon  taken  at  Bannockbum.  The  ordinary  proverb  of 
"  Jethart  Justice,"  where  men  were  said  to  be  hanged  first 
and  tried  afterwards,  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise   from 
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some  instances  of  snmmary  justice  executed  on  the  Border 
marauders.* 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey,  then  used  as  the  Grammar 
School,  the  poet  Thomson  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  attended  Edinburgh  University,  it  was  as 
the  bursar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jedburgh.  Samuel  Rutherford 
is  also  said  to  have  been  educated  here.  Dr.  Somerville,  his- 
torian of  William  and  Anne,  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  minister 
of  Jedburgh,  and  in  the  manse  was  bom  the  amiable  and  highly 
gifted  Mrs.  Somerville.  Sir  David  Brewster  is  also  a  native 
of  JedburgLt 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  at  Hundalee,  Lintalee,  and  Moss- 
bumford,  are  caves  dug  out  of  the  rock,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  hiding-places  in  ancient  warfare.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  remains  of  numerous  camps ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  camp  of  Lintalee,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  Douglas,  as  described  in  Barbour^s  Bruce,  lay  for  the 
defence  of  Scotland,  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Ireland, 
and  where  in  a  desperate  personal  encounter  he  slew  the 
English  commander,  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  routed  the  whole  with  great  slaughter — an  achieve- 
ment commemorated  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Douglas 
family.  Jed  Forest  was  conferred  on  Douglas  by  Bruce,  the 
regality  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Crown  by  liie  Duke  of 
Douglas. 

Femiehirst  Castle^  the  ancient  feudal  fortress  of  the  Kerrs, 
occupies  a  romantic  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
two  miles  from  Jedburgh.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Kerr, 
in  1490,  and  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1523,  and  again 
after  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  family  of  Kerr  settled  at 
Kerrsheugh  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  this  place  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer.  About  a 
mile  northward  from  the  castle  grows  a  large  oak  tree,  called, 
on  account  of  its  great  size, "  the  king  of  the  wood,"  and  at  the 

*  There  is  a  similar  English  proverb  concerning  Lydford : — 

"  I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law, 

Where  in  the  mom  men  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after." 

Brown's  Poems. 

t  For  farther  particolan,  see  Mr.  Je£E^y's  interesting  account  of  the  Histoid 
and  Antiquities  of  Bozbuighshire. 
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side  of  the  ruin  stanch  another,  equally  large,  called  ^  the  capon 
tree."     Both  trees  are  noticed  in  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery. 

From  Jedburgh  to  Hawick  there  is  a  fine  drive  of  about 
ten  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Teviot  The  vale  of  the  Rule 
intervenes,  as  also  the  chief  hills  of  Teviotdale,  the  Dunian, 
and  Ruberslaw.  The  whole  course  of  the  Teviot  between  these 
towns  is  studded  on  each  side  with  mansions  and  villas. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  Mi^ito  H<mse,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Minto,^  a  large  modem  house  surrounded  with 
beautiful  grounds  (open  every  day  except  Sunday),  studded 
with  some  noble  old  trees.  At  no  great  distance  are  Minto 
Crags,  a  romantic  assemblage  of  clifiis,  which  rise  suddenly 
above  the  vale  of  Teviot.  A  small  platform  on  a  projectii^ 
crag,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect  is  termed  Bam- 
hilPs  Bed  (the  retreat  of  a  robber  or  outlaw  of  that  name). 
There  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  On  the  smnmit  of  the  crags  are  the  fragments  of 
another  ancient  tower  in  a  picturesqne  situation.t  A  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Minto  House  lies  the  village  of 
Denholm,  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  John  Leyden,  and  a  little 
further  to  the  west.  Cavers,  the  seat  of  J.  Douglas,  Esq.,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  a  son  of  "  the  Gallant  Chief  of  Otter- 
bum,"  who  carried  his  father's  banner  in  the  memorable  battle 
in  which  he  fell. 

HAWICK 

[Inns:  The  Tower ;  The  Commercial.    Population  6683.] 
On  the  line  of  the  North  British  Railway. 

This  thriving  manufacturing  town  is  situated  upon  a  haugh, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Slitterick  and  Teviot.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth.  The  Slitterick  is  crossed  by  an  antique  bridge, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  town  is  a  moat-MU,  where  the  brave  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay  was  acting  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  when  he  was  seized  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  the 

*  Minto  may  also  be  reached  by  leaving  the  railway  at  Hasendean  Station, 
and  walking  from  thence  through  the  village  of  Minto  to  the  Lodge, 
t  See  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL 
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"  Dark  EnigM  of  Liddeadale,"  and  plunged  into  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  HemtitBge  Castle,  vhere  lie  periehed  of  hiingEr. 
Hawick  ia  noted  among  topers  for  its  "  gilL"  A  Hawict  ffill 
is  well  known  in  Scotland  to  be  half  a  mutchkin,  equal  to  two 
gills-  .   .  .    „    


iL  Uppit  I 


On  the  right  hank  of  the  Teviot,  ahout  two  milea  ahove 
Hawick,  stands  the  ancient  tower  of  Qoldielands,  one  of  the 
most  entire  now  extant  upon  the  Border.  The  proprietors 
belonged  to  the  clan  of  Sc«tt,  and  the  laat  of  them  ia  said  to 
have  been  han),ed  over  hia  own  gate  for  inarch  treason. 


Braniiome  Tower,  the  principal  scene  of  the  "  Lay  of  tiie 
Last  Minstrel,"  and  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  residence  of  the  Barons  of  Buccleuch,  is  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Hawick.  The  place  was  famous  of  yore  for 
the  charm  of  a  horaiie  Ian,  whose  beauty  has  been  celebmted 
by  Ramsay  in  a  ballad,  beginning 


"  The  botmle  lasa  wu  d«i^t«r  ta  b,  vouud  nicknamed  Jcftn  thB  Ranter, 
who  kept  an  ■le-hmus  our  Bniliolin  C«aCl«.  A  yonng  oacer  named  M^t- 
Uud,  who  happened  to  b6  qoaitfind  aomewhera  in  tiia  neighbourbootl,  saw, 
lored,  and  aurrled  bar.  Bo  atrangs  wu  anch  an  alliance  deemed  In  U>a» 
daja,  that  It  wu  Imputed  (o  tbe  Inflnenea  at  wHchonA. 
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Nearly  opposite  €k>ldieland8  Tower,  the  Teviot  k  joined 
by  Borthwick  Water.  The  vale  of  Borthwick  was  fonneily 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Scotts,  retainers  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Harden,  famed  in  border  history  for  their  predatory 
habits.  The  lands  they  possessed  were  chiefly  overgrown 
with  heath,  and  were  well  described  in  the  couplet  in  which 
Scott  of  Satchells,  in  lus  history  of  the  name  of  Scott,  charac- 
terizes the  territory  of  Bacdeuch — 

"  Had  heather  bells  been  com  of  the  best, 
Bacdeach  had  had  a  noble  grist ! "  (grinding.) 

Tradition  relates  that  amid  the  plunder  of  '^  goods  and  gear," 
carried  off  by  them  in  one  of  their  incursions,  a  child  was 
found  enveloped  in  the  heap,  who  was  adopted  into  the  dan, 
and  fostered  by  Maiy  Scott,  conmionly  known  by  the  epithet 
of  "The  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  who  married  the  celebrated 
Wat,  or  Walter,  of  Harden,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  child  of  fortune  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  ia  said  to  have  composed  many  of 
the  popular  songs  of  the  Border.  At  the  head  of  the  narrow 
valley  formed  by  the  Borthwick,  stands  Harden  Castle,  a 
long-shaped  plain-looking  structure.  The  mantel-piece  of  one 
of  the  rooms  is  surmounted  with  an  earFs  coronet,  and  the 
letters  W.  R  T.  wreathed  together,  signifying  "  Walter  Earl  of 
Tarras,"  a  title  which,  in  1660,  was  conferred  for  life  upon 
Walter  Scott  of  Highchester,  the  husband  of  Maiy  Countess 
of  Buccleuch.  In  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  dark  dell, 
covered  with  trees  on  both  sides,  where  the  freebooting  lairds 
of  former  times  are  said  to  have  kept  their  spoil  From 
Hawick  the  tourist  may  return  by  railway  to  Melrose  or 
Edinburgh. 

Five  miles  from  Branksome,  and  eight  from  Hawick,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road,  is  Carlmrig  Churchyard^  where 

"  Mouldering  cairns  by  ancient  hunters  placed, 
Mark  where  the  gallant  warriors  lie." 

which  lines  have  reference  to  the  retinue  of  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong of  Gilnockie  Tower  (the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  "Hollows,"  near  Langholm),  who  had  incurred  the 
animosity  and  jealousy  of  some  of  the  powerful  nobles  at  the 
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court  of  James  Y.,  and  having  been  enticed  to  the  camp  of 
that  prince  during  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  Border 
about  1530,  were  taken  by  smrprise  and  hanged  on  growing 
trees  at  this  ChapeL — vide  Minstrelsy  of  Scottish  Border,  voL  i., 
p.  18,  and  voL  iv.,  p.  381. 

Hermitage  Castle  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hermitage 
Water,  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  nine  miles  from  the  village 
of  Stobbs,  and  fifteen  from  Hawick.  This  haunted  old  place 
is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  ballad, 

"  Lord  Sonlis  he  sat  in  Heimitage  Caaile, 
And  beside  him  old  Bedcap  sly," 

and  was  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Soulis,  of  royal  descent,  and 
after  their  forfeiture,  of  the  Douglases,  Lords  of  Liddesdale. 
Li  1320,  William  de  Soulis  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Robert  the  Bruce,  which  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  family. 
He  is  represented  by  tradition  as  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  sorcerer, 
who  was  constantly  employed  in  harassing  his  neighbours; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  Scottish  king,  irritated  by  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  his  vassals,  whom  he  treated  no  better 
than  beasts  of  burden,  peevishly  exclaimed  to  the  petitioners, 
"  Boil  him,  if  you  please,  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of  him." 
This  commission  they  hastily  executed  on  the  *'  Nine  Stane 
Rig,"  a  declivity  descending  upon  Hermitage  Water,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  a  druidical  circle,  five  stones  of  which 
are  stUl  visible,  and  two  of  them  are  particularly  pointed  out 
as  those  that  supported  the  iron  bar  upon  which  the  fatal 
cauldron  was  suspended. 

It  was  in  its  dungeon  walls  that  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  occurred.  The  miserable 
captive  is  said  to  have  prolonged  his  existence  for  several  days 
by  the  com  which  fell  from  a  granary  above  the  vault,*  and 
this,  together  with  other  iniquities  which  had  been  long  accu- 
mulating within  its  walls,  were  the  popular  reasons  assigned 
for  the  castle  having  partly  simk  beneath  the  ground,  and  its 
ruins  were  long  regarded  by  the  peasants  with  peculiar  aver- 
sion and  terror. 

*  Some  years  ago,  a  person  digging  for  stones,  broke  into  a  vault  containing 
a  quantity  of  chaff,  some  bones  and  pieces  of  iron ;  amongst  others,  the  curb  of 
an  ancient  bridle,  which  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  as  a  teU5^  ^  \ii^ 
brave  ancestor. 
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Melrose  or  Selkirk  io  BbWaek  Castle  and  the  Vales 
OF  Ettbick  and  Yarrow. 

A  very  pleaaant  excimnon.  may  be  made  from  Melrose  ot 
Selkirk  to  the  vales  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  and  the  ruins  of 
Newark  Castle  (the  opening  scene  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel).  The  route  may  be  varied  in  several  ways,  by 
taking  the  south  side  of  the  rivers  Tweed,  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow, 
on  the  way  to  Newark,  and  returning  by  the  northern.  Leav- 
ing Melrose  by  the  road  which  proceeds  westwards  by  Abbots- 
ford,  on  proceeding  about  three  milea  we  reach  Sunderland 
Hall  (Chas.  Plmamer,  Esq.),  where  the  Ettrick  joins  the  Tweed, 
Bridges  are  thrown  over  both  rivers,  and  conduct  the  tourist 
to  Selkirk,  close  to  which  is  the  Uaining,  the  seat  of  the 
Primgles  of  Clifton. 

Leaving  Selkirk,  the  tourist  may  cross  the  bridge  over 
the  Ettrick  and  turn  up  the  noriJi  bant ;  but  to  reach  Newark, 
unless  he  go  round  by  Yarrow  Ford,  he  must  take  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  or  cross  at  Philipkaugh  (W.  Murray,  Esq.) 
The  plain  of  Philiphaugh,  on  the  norUiem  side  of  the  Ettrick, 
is  the  scene  of  the  ddeat  of  the  Marqnia  of  Montrose  by 
General  Leslie,  13th  September  1645.  Montrose  himself 
had  taken  up  his  quaiters,  with  his  cavalry,  in  the  town  of 
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Selkirk,  while  his  infantiy,  aJDiountdng  to  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men,  were  posted  on  Philiphaugh.  Leslie 
arrived  at  Melrose  the  evening  before  the  engagement,  and 
next  morning,  favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  he  reached  Montrose's 
encampment  without  being  descried  by  a  single  scout  The 
surprisal  was  complete,  and  when  the  Marquis,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  firing,  reached  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  he  beheld  his  anay  d^^A  in  iiretiievable  rout 
After  a  desperate  but  uivaili^attempt  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  he  cut  his  way  through  a  body  of  Leslie's 
troopers,  and  fled  up  Yarrow  and  over  Minchmoor  towards 
Peebles.  This  defeat  destroyed  the  fruit  of  Montrose's  six 
splendid  victories,  and  effectually  ruined  the  royal  cause  in 
Scotland.  The  estate  of  Philiphaugh  is  the  property  of  W. 
Murray,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  the  "  Outlaw  Murray,"  com- 
memorated in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  that  name.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  about  a  mile  above 
Selkirk,  is  Carterhaugh,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  fauy  ballad 
of  "  Tamlane."  The  vale  of  Yarrow  parts  off  from  the  head 
of  Philiphaugh  towards  the  right,  that  of  Ettrick  towards  the 
lefL  The  whole  of  this  tract  of  country  was,  not  many 
centuries  ago,  covered  with  wood,  and  its  popular  designation 
still  is  "  The  Forest,"  of  which,  however,  no  vestige  remains. 

'*  The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bore. 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair, 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow.''— Soott. 

Crossing  the  Yarrow,  a  little  beyond  Philiphaugh,  on  the 
left,  will  be  seen  Bowhill,  one  of  lie  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  on  the  right  the  little  farm  of  Foulshiels, 
where  Mimgo  Park,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  was  bom, 
and  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  when  he  left  for  his 
second  fatal  journey. 

A  short  way  beyond  this  are  the  ruins  of 

Nev)ark  Castle^  the  opening  scene  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the 

Last  Minstrel — 

"Where  Newark's  stately  tower 

Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower.' 

The  massive  square  tower  is  now  unroofed  and  ruinous,  and 
surrounded  by  an  outward  wall,  defended  b^  TwssiftL  ^«siKssi% 
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toilets.  It  is  beantifiilly  situated,  about  three  miles  from 
Selkirk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  a  fierce  and  rapid 
stream,  which  unites  with  the  Ettrick  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  east  of  the  castle. 

Newark  was  built  by  James  XL,  and  the  royal  arms,  witli 
the  unicorn,  are  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  western  side  of  the 
tower.  There  was  a  much  more  ancient  castle  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  called  Auldwark,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  HL 
Both  were  designed  for  the  royal  residence,  when  the  king  was 
disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  extensive  forest  of  Ettrick. 
Various  grants  occur  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestow- 
ing the  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Newark  upon  cQfferent  barons. 
The  office  of  keeper  was  latterly  held  by  the  family  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  when  the  forest  of  Ettrick 
was  disparked,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Newark 
in  perpetuity.  It  was  within  the  court-yard  of  this  castle  that 
G^eneral  Leslie  tarnished  his  victory  by  putting  to  death  a 
number  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Philiphaugh.  The  castle  continued  to  be  an  occasional  seat  of 
the  Bucdeuch  feunily  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch  was  brought  up 
here.  For  this  reason,  probably,  Scott  chose  to  make  Newark 
the  scene  in  which  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  is  recited 
in  her  presence,  and  for  her  amusement. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch),  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  composed.  The 
ruins  of  Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  park  attached  to 
that  modem  seat  of  the  family ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no 
doubt,  was  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  locality,  by  the 
predilection  of  the  charming  lady  who  suggested  the  subject 
of  his  "  Lay"  for  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow — a  beautiful 
walk  on  whose  banks,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  old  castle, 
is  still  called,  in  memoiy  of  her,  the  Duchess*  Walk. 

Gtoing  up  the  Vale  of  the  Ettrick  from  Selkirk,  the  first 
object  of  interest  is  Oakwood  Tower,  the  residence  of  the  hero 
of  the  ballad,  "  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,"  and  from  time 
immemorial  the  property  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden;  it  is  sup- 
posed, also,  to  have  been  the  mansion  of  the  famous  wizard 
Michael  Scott.    Two  or  three  miles  further  up  the  glen  is 
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the  village  of  Ettrick-br^-«iid,  and  about  ax  utiles  above,  - 
Qie  remains  of  the  tower  of  TiuMelAW  may  be  discerned  upon 
the  hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Tnshie- 
law  was  the  residesce  of  the  celebrated  freebooter  Adam  Scott, 
called  "  the  King  of  the  Border,"  who  was  hanged  by  James 
v.  in  the  conise  of  that  memorable  expedition  in  1SS9  which 
proved  fatal  to  Johnnie  Armstrong,  Cockbnm  of  Henderland, 
and  many  other  marauders;  the  ^m  tree  on  which  Scott  was 
hanged  still  exists  among  the  mins.  Opposite  to  Tnshielaw 
the  Ranklebum  joins  the  Bttrick.  The  vale  of  Banklebnm 
contains  the  lonely  fann  of  Bnccleoch,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ordinal  property  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  There 
are  remains  of  a  church  and  bniial-groond,  and  of  a  Iriln  and 
mill  in  this  district,  but  no  traces  of  a  baronial  mansion. 
Farther  up  aie  the  nuns  of  Thirlestane  Castle,  and  dose  by, 
the  modem  mansion  of  Thirlestane,  the  seat  of  Lord  Napier, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  fandly  of  the  Scotta  of  Thirle- 
stane, as  well  as  of  the  still  more  famous  one  of  the  Napiers 
ot  Merchiston.  Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane,  his  maternal 
ancestor,  was  the  only  chief  willing  to  follow  James  T.  in  bis 
1  of  England,  when  the  rest  of  tha  SMSKoffo.  v^^w*. 
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encamped  at  Fala,  obstinately  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.  In  memory  of  his  fidelity,  James  granted  to  his 
family  a  charter  of  aims,  entitling  them  to  bear  a  border  of 
tleurs-de-luce  similar  to  the  tressore  in  the  royal  arms,  with 
a  bundle  of  spears  for  the  crest,  motto,  "ready,  aye  ready." — 
(See  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  iv.)  Thirlestane  is 
surrounded  with  extensive  plantations,  and  its  late  noble  and 
benevolent  owner  employed  for  many  years  his  whole  time 
and  talents  in  carrying  on,  at  great  expense,  important 
improvements  in  this  district.  About  a  mile  further  up 
stands  the  kirk  and  Hamlet  of  Ettrick.  A  cottage  near  the 
sacred  edifice  is  pointed  out  as  the  biith-place  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Boston  was  minister  of 
Ettrick,  and,  in  the  churchyard,  a  handsome  monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Crossing  the  hills  which  bound  the  vale  of  Ettrick  on 
the  right,  the  tourist  may  descend  upon  the  solitary  sheet  of 
water  called  St.  Mary's  Loch  (afterwards  described). 


Melrose — Kelso — Coldstream — Berwick  -  on  -  Tweed. 

By  Railway. 

Leaving  Melrose,  we  pass  Newstead,  a  village  on  the  north 
of  the  line.  A  little  beyond  Newstead,  on  the  left,  is 
Ravenswood  House.  On  the  same  side,  a  little  farther  on, 
but  not  visible  from  the  Railway,  is  Old  Melrose.  Newtown, 
St.  Boswells,  is  the  station  where  the  main  line  to  Hawick 
branches  off  on  the  right.  Close  upon  the  station,  on  the 
left,  is  the  village  of  Newtown.  The  old  village  of  St.  Boswells 
appears  to  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  where  the 
foundations  of  houses  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  oper- 
ations of  agriculture.  In  the  banks  are  many  copious  springs, 
and  several  of  them  form  beautiful  petrifactions.  Hard 
by  is  the  village  of  Lessuden,  formerly  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance, for  when  burned  by  the  English  in  1544,  it  contained 
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sixteen  strong  towers.  On  the  green  is  held  the  fair  of  St 
Boswells,  the  principal  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  south 
of  Scotlsuid.  Black  cattle  are  also  sold,  although  their  number 
is  not  considerable ;  but  the  show  of  horns  is  generally 
so  fine  that  buyers  attend  fix)m  all  parts  both  of  the  north  of 
England  and  south  of  Scotland.  Two  miles  from  St  Boswells 
is  the  village  of  Maxton,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  a  delightful  situation,  is  Mertoun  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Polwarth.  Leaving  Newtown  Station,  a  peep  may  be  had  on 
the  left  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  embosomed  in  trees.  On  the  right, 
at  the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  is  Eildon  Hall  (Lord  Walter 
Scott).  Farther  on,  on  the  left,  and  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Littledean  Tower,  formerly  a  place 
of  great  note,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  Eers  of  littledean 
and  Nenthom,  a  branch  of  the  Cessford  family.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Polwarth.  Beyond  it,  to  the  north,  occupy- 
ing a  conspicuous  position  among  a  cluster  of  rocks,  is  Small- 
holm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of  the  "  Eve 
of  St  John."  The  poet  resided  for  some  time,  while  a  boy, 
at  the  neighbourmg  farm-house  of  Sandy-knowe,  then  inhabited 
by  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  he  has  beautifully  described 
the  scenery  in  one  of  his  preliminary  epistles  to  Marmion. 
The  tower  is  a  high  square  building,  surrounded  by  an  outer 
wall,  now  ruinous.  The  outer  court  is  defended,  on  three 
sides,  by  a  precipice  and  morass,  and  is  accessible  only  from 
the  west  by  a  steep  and  rocky  patL  The  apartments  are 
placed  one  above  another,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair. 
Continuing  along  the  line,  the  tourist  enjoys  frequent  glimpses 
of  the  river  Tweed,  with  its  wooded  baris,  and  passes  Maker- 
stoun  (Lady  M.  Brisbane),  Boxbui^h  village,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  famous  old  castle  of  Boxburgh,  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  this  castle  (1460)  that  James  IL  lost  his  life. 
His  battery  (of  the  large  clumsy  cannon  of  the  day)  was 
established  on  the  north  side  of  Tweed,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  king  was  standing  near  the  camion  himself  to  mark 
the  effect  of  a  volley  of  shots,  he  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of 
iron  from  one  of  these  ill-made  guns,  which  burst  in  going 
ofL  The  spot  where  he  fell  and  died  is  still  shewn,  see 
page  141. 


Til  la  town  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  mwgin  ot 
tte  Tweed,  and  consiatH  of  four  principal  streets,  and  a  spacioua 
aqnare  or  market-plac«,  in  which  stand  the  town-hall,  erected 
in  1816,  and  many  well-built  houses,  with  elegant  shops.  It 
has  a  weekly  com,  and  fortnightlj  cattle  market,  and  four 
annual  fairs. 

"  7%e  Abbty,"  says  the  learned  editor  of  its  charters, 
"  stands  alone,  like  some  antique  Titan  predominatii^  over 
the  dwarfs  of  a  later  world."  B^un  in  11 28 — and  so  far 
completed  as  to  receive  the  tomb  of  the  founder's  aon,  Esrl 
Henij  of  Northumberland,  in  1152 — it  was  a  structure  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnificence  of  its  endowments,  as  the 
first-born  of  St.  David's  pious  zeal,  and  with  the  lofty  pre- 
tensions of  ita  mitred  abbots,  who  long  disputed  precedence 
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with  the  priors  of  metropcditaii  St.  Andrews,  and  even  con- 
tended for  superiority  with  the  parent  house  of  Tiron  in 
France,  to  which  this  Scottish  daughter  gave  more  than  one 
ruler.*  As  a  specimen  of  architecture,  it  is  partly  Norman 
and  partly  early-pointed  Gk)thic.  The  monks  were  of  a 
reformed  class  of  the  Benedictines,  first  established  at  Tiron 
in  France,  and  hence  called  Tironenses,  David  L,  when  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  introduced  the  Tironenses  into  Scotland,  and 
settled  them  near  his  castle  at  Selkirk,  in  the  year  1113. 
The  principal  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  at  this 
period,  was  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh;  and  when  David  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  crown,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1124,  he  removed  the  convent  from  Selkirk  to  Kelso, 
within  view  of  his  royal  castle.  The  foundation  of  the 
Church  was  laid  on  the  3d  of  May  1128.  In  consequence  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  English  border,  Kelso  suffered  severely 
during  the  wars  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  monastery 
was  frequently  laid  waste  by  fire.  It  was  reduced  to  its 
present  ruinous  state  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, in  1545.  The  only  parts  now  remaining  are  the  walls 
of  the  transepts,  the  centre  tower,  and  west  end,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  choir.  After  the  Reformation  a  low  gloomy 
vault  was  thrown  over  the  transept,  to  make  it  serve  as  a 
parish  church,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
tiU  1771,  when  one  Sunday,  during  divine  service,  the  con- 
gr^ation  were  alarmed  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of  plaster 
from  the  roof,  and  hurried  out  in  terror,  believing  that  the 
vault  over  their  heads  was  giving  way;  and  this,  together 
with  an  ancient  prophecy,  attributed  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
'^that  the  kirk  should  fall  when  at  its  fullest,"  caused  the 
church  to  be  deserted,  and  it  has  never  since  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tumbling  on  a  full  congregation.  The  ruins  were 
disencumbered  of  the  rude  modem  masonry  by  the  good  taste 
of  WiUiam  Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  his  successor  Duke  James; 
and,  in  1823,  the  decayed  parts  were  strengthened  and  repaired 
by  subscription.  After  the  Reformation,  the  principal  part  of 
the  estates  of  this  abbey  were  held  in  commendam  by  Sir 
John  Maitland,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  85. 
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exchanged  it  with  FranciB  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
for  the  priory  of  Coldinghame.  This  nobleman,  for  his  repeated 
treasons,  was  attainted  in  1592,  and  the  lands  and  possessions 
of  Kelso  Abbey  were  finally  conferred  upon  Sir  Robert  Ker  of 
Cessford,  and  they  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendant,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe. 

The  environs  of  Kelso  are  singularly  beautiful — 

'*  Bosomed  in  woods  where  mighty  rivers  ran, 
Kelso's  fair  vale  expands  before  the  sun, 
Its  rising  downs  in  vernal  beauty  swell, 
And,  fringed  with  hazel,  winds  each  flowery  delL 
Green  spangled  plains  to  dimpling  lawns  succeed. 
And  Tempe  rises  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
Blue  o'er  the  river  Kelso's  shadow  lies, 
And  copse-clad  isles  amid  the  waters  rise." 

Lxydkn's  Scents  of  Infancy. 

The  most  admired  views  are  from  the  bridge  and  the  ter- 
race. In  these  views  are  comprehended  the  junction  of  liie 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  and  the 
palace  of  Floors,  with  its  lawns  sloping  to  the  river's  edge,  and 
sheltered  by  lofty  trees  behind.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
Teviot  are  the  woods  and  mansion  of  Springwood  Park  (Sir 
George  Douglas,  Bart.),  and  close  by  is  the  bridge  across  that 
river.  On  the  right  is  the  town,  extended  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed;  nearer  is  Ednam  House  (Mrs.  Robertson), 
immediately  behind  which  are  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  Abbey. 
In  the  background  are  the  hills  of  Stitchel  and  MeUerstain, 
the  Castle  of  Home,  the  picturesque  summits  of  the  Eildon 
Hills,  Penielheugh,  etc  An  excellent  view  may  also  be 
obtained  of  the  district  around  Kelso,  from  the  top  of  an 
eminence,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  at  Pinnacle-hill 
(Lady  Pine).  The  Museum  and  Library,  situated  on  the  Ter- 
race, are  well  worthy  of  a  visit..*  (Open  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays.) 

Floors  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  occu- 
pies a  gently-sloping  lawn  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 

*  Prom  Kelso,  a  road  leads  to  Jedburgh,  by  the  villages  of  Maxwellhaugh 
and  Heaton,  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Kale,  Grahamslaw,  where  there  are 
some  remarkable  caves,  the  villages  of  Eckford  and  Crailing,  Crailing  House 
(J.  Paton,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Cranstoun,  and  Bonjed- 
ward. 
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one  mile  west  of  the  town.  The  original  edifice  was  built  by 
Sir  John  Vanburgh  in  1718,  and  was  distinguished  by  that 
massiveness  which  characterises  the  works  of  that  dramatist 
and  architect.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  most  extensive 
improvements  and  additions,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Playfair  of  Edinburgh,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  baronial  edifices  in  Scotland,  The  park  is 
studded  with  old  trees,  among  which  is  a  holly  bush  that 
marks  the  spot  where  James  IL  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a  cannon  while  besieging  Roxburgh  Castle  in  1460.  Admis- 
sion to  the  grounds  and  the  new  gardens,  which  are  among 
the  most  extensive  in  Scotland,  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion at  the  Bank  of  Scotland's  branch  in  Kelso. 

Roxburgh  Castle  (already  alluded  to,  page  137),  on  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  Kelso.  It  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  and  figured  conspicuously  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  but  now  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  A  deep  moat 
filled  with  water  from  the  Teviot  formed  part  of  its  defences. 

Hendersyde  Park,  two  miles  east  on  the  Coldstream  Road,  is  the 
seat  of  John  Waldie,  Esq.,  a  fine  house,  beantifolly  situated,  and 
full  of  pictures,  mosaics,  classical  antiquities,  and  books,  mostly 
collected  by  the  present  proprietor.  Cards  of  admission  can  be  had 
from  Smiths  &  Kobson,  Solicitors,  Kelso.  Immediately  behind 
Newtou-Don  the  river  Eden  falls  over  an  abrapt  rock  of  considerable 
height,  and  forms  the  romantic  waterfall  of  Stitchill  Linn.  The 
seats  and  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso  are, 
Newton-Don  (Charles  Balfour,  Esq.),  Stitchel  (occupied  by  Lord  Jer- 
viswoode),  Mellerstain  (Lord  Binning).  Home  Castle  (unoccupied), 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  distant  landscape, 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  powerfiil  Earls  of  Home.  Afier  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under  the 
Dake  of  Somerset,  and  again  during  the  Commonwealth  by  Cromwell. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  H.  Hume  Campbell,  Bart.,  a  descendant 
of  the  Humes,  Earls  of  Marchmont.  Ednam,  the  birth-place  of 
Thomson  the  poet,  is  two  miles  north  of  Kelso,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden. 
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Kelso  to  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

[By  BaUway,  88i  mUes.] 

The  line  from  Kelso  to  Berwick,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railways,  follows  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Kelso 
are  the  station  and  village  of  Sprouston.  On  the  left  is  seen  the 
Tweed,  which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  England  and 
Scotland.  To  the  left  of  Carham  Station  is  Carham  Churcli, 
with  Carham  HalL  A  mile  and  a  half  further,  on  the  same  side, 
is  a  green  mound  marking  the  site  of  Wark  Castle,  celebrated 
in  Border  history.  A  mile  further,  on  the  left,  is  the  Hirsel, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Home.  Nearer  the  river  is  Lees,  the 
seat  of  Sir  JohnMarjoribanks,  Bart  Nine  miles  from  Kelso  is 
Comhill,  the  Station  for 

COLDSTREAM.  : 

\ Hotels :  The  Newcastle  Arms ;  The  CommerciaL    Fopulatioii,  2288.  J 

This  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge.  In  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  England,  it  used 
to  participate  in  the  Gretna  Green  reputation  for  irregular 
marriages.  During  the  winter  of  1659-60,  General  Monk 
resided  in  Coldstream  before  he  marched  into  England  to 
restore  Charles  IT.,  and  here  he  raised  a  regiment,  which  is 
still  denominated  the  Coldstream  Guards.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  of 
Lennel,  which  was  the  name  of  the  parish  before  Coldstream 
existed-  Near  it  is  Lennel  House*  (Earl  of  Haddington),  in 
which  the  venerable  Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  "  Travels  in 
Sicily  and  Malta,"  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life. 
There  are  two  roads  from  Coldstream  to  Berwick,  one  along 
the  north  bank  and  one  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
The  latter  is  the  more  interesting,  and  is  generally  preferred- 
Following  the  course  of  the  river,  we  come  to  Tilmouth,  where 
the  Till,  a  deep,  dark,  and  sullen  stream,  flows  into  the  Tweed. 
On  its  banks  stands  Twisel  Castle  (Sir  Francis  Blake,  Bart.) 

*  Occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  hunts  the  county. 
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Beneath  the  castle,  the  ancient  bridge  is  still  standing  by 
which  the  English  crossed  to  the  field  of  Flodden.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed  is  Milne-Graden  (D.  Milne  Home, 
Esq.),  once  the  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Graden,  and,  at  an  earlier 
period,  of  the  chief  of  the  Graden  Border  clan.  A  little  to 
the  north-east  is  the  village  of  Swinton.  The  estate  of  Swinton 
is  remarkable  as  having  been,  with  only  two  very  brief  inter- 
ruptions, the  property  of  one  family  since  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  The  first  of  the  Swintons  acquired 
the  name  and  the  estate  as  a  reward  for  the  bravery  he  dis- 
played in  clearing  the  country  of  the  wild  swine  which  then 
infested  it.  The  family  have  produced  many  distinguished 
warriors.  At  the  battle  of  Beagu^,  in  France,  Thomas  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  Henry  V.,  was  imhorsed  by  Sir  John 
Swinton  of  Swinton,  who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  of 
precious  stones  which  he  wore  around  his  helmet.*  The 
brave  conduct  of  another  of  this  warlike  family  at  the  battle 
of  Homildon  Hill,  in  1402,  has  been  dramatized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Swinton  of  Swinton.  To  the  left  are  Ladykirk  (David  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Berwick- 
shire), and  Ladykirk  Church,  an  ancient  Gothic  building, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  James  IV.  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  made  to  the  Virgin,  when  he  found  himself  in  great 
danger  while  crossing  the  Tweed,  by  a  ford  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  this  ford  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  made  their 
several  invasions  before  the  bridge  of  Berwick  was  erected. 
The  adjacent  field,  called  Holywell  Haugh,  was  the  place 
where  Edward  L  met  the  Scottish  nobility  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  relative  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land- 

Norha/m  Castle,  well  known  as  the  opening  scene  in  the 
poem  of  Marmion,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
about  six  miles  above  Berwick.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep 
bank,  which  overhangs  the  river,  The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as 
weU  as  its  historical  importance,  shews  it  to  have  been  a  place 

*  "  And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 
Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet." 

Lay  cfthe  Last  Miualrel^  c.  n.,«..  *k. 
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of  magnificence  M  well  aa  strength.  Edward  L  resided  there 
when  he  was  created  oinpire  of  the  dispute  conceming  t^e 
Scottish  succession.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken 
during  the  hostilitiea  between  England  and  Soithmd ;  and, 
indeed,  it  figured  in  most  of  the  warn  between  these  two 
countriea.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  sastained 
rendered  frequent  rep^rs  necessary. 

About  four  miles  from  Berwick  is  Paxton  House,  tlie 
property  of  D.  Milne  Home,  Esq.,  containing  a  fine  collection 
nf  pictures.  In  the  inunediate  neighbourhood,  the  Tweed  is 
crossed  by  the  Union  Wire  Suspension  Bridge,  constructed  in 
1820  by  Captwn  Samuel  Brown.  Its  lengdi  is  437  feet; 
width,  IB;  height  of  the  piera  above  low-water  mark,  69. 
It  was  long  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  atructores  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland.  Near  Paston  the  Tweed  is  joined  by  the 
Whitadder  the  principal  river  which  flows  through  Berwick 
"h  re  On  its  banks  a  few  miles  b.  the  north  west  is  Nmp 
wells  the  paternal  seat  of  the  late  David  Hnme  Near  Velvet 
Hall  Station  s  Hahdon  Hill  where  the  famous  battle  was 
fought  m  1333  between  the  English  and  Scotch  and  m  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  The  tram  shortly  after  this  rea  he 
Berwick      (See  page  1 59 ) 
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EDINBURGH,  by  the  East  Coast  Line  of  Railway  (North 
British),  to  NORTH  BERWICK  and  the  BASS,  DUN- 
BAR AND  BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Edinburgli  Station  at  Waverley  Bridge, 
the  tourist,  on  emerging  from  the  tunnel  through  the  Calton 
Hill,  obtains  on  the  right  a  fine  view  of.  Salisbury  Crags, 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.  Passing  Piershill 
Cavalry  Barracks  and  Restalrig,  the  train  reaches  Portobello, 
a  favourite  watering  place,  and  now,  owing  to  its  accessibility, 
almost  a  suburb  of  Edinbui^h.  It  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  streets  and  detached  villas.  A  new  Marine  Parade 
was  recently  constructed  along  the  beach,  and  overlooking  the 
wide  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Three  miles  eastward 
is  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  connected  with  the  ancient  fishing 
village  of  Fisherrowby  three  bridges,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  Roman.  It  unites  with  Portobello,  Leith,  and  Newhaven, 
in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  Population  6366. 
The  lordship  and  regality  of  Musselburgh  were  granted  by 
James  VI.  to  his  Chancellor,  Lord  Thirlestane,  an  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  from  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1:709, 
by  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  in  whose 
family  it  still  continues.  The  great  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray, 
nephew  of  Bruce,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  poison,  in  Musselburgh,  in  1332.  Between  the  town 
and  the  sea  stretch  extensive  links,  on  which  the  Edinburgh 
races  are  run,  and  they  are  also  much  used  for  the  game  of 
golf.  On  this  plain,  in  1638,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
representing  Charles  I.,  met  the  Covenanting  party;  Oliver 
CromweU  also  quartered  his  infantry  on  it  in  1650  while  the 
cavalry  were  lodged  in  the  town.  At  the  east  end  of  Mussel- 
burgh is  Pinkie  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arch.  Hope  Bart., 
interesting  for  its  many  historical  associations.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  country  mansion  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  but  was 
converted  into  its  present  shape  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline. 
About  half  a  mile  southward  (at  Pinkiebum,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Esk),  the  battle  of  Pinkie  was  fought  in  1547.,vr\Ns:^ 
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the  Scottish  army  was  defeated  by  the  English,  conuoanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Southward,  to  the  right,  is 
Carberry  Hill,  where,  in  1567,  Queen  Mary  surrendered  to 
the  insui^nt  nobles. 

Proceeding  onwards  to  the  left,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  Preaton 
Grange  (Sir  George  Suttie,  Bart.),  and  on  the  right  Dolphington 
village,  with  its  castle  in  niins. 

Upon  the  left  of  Tranent  Station  is  Preston  Tower,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Hamillons  of  Preston.  On  the  coast  ia 
the  village  of  Prestonpans,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  21et  September  1745,  between  the 
royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope,  and  the  Higliland  army 
under  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  South  of  the  Station  is  Banktoa 
House,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Gardner,  who  foil  nobly 
lighting  for  his  country,  close  beside  the  wall  of  the  park 
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where  a  monument  lias  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
village  of  Tranent  is  further  inland  to  the  south.  The  battle 
of  Prestonpans  has  been  well  commemorated  by  the  Jacobite 
ballad  "  Johnnie  Cope,"  which,  as  Dr.  Mackay*  remarks, "  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  every  class  of  Scotsmen,  the 
result  of  the  engagement  having  been  highly  flattering  to  the 
national  vanity." 

Proceeding  by  the  Railway,  to  the  left  is  Seton  House 
Academy,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  once  princely  palace 
of  the  Setons,  Earls  of  Wintoun.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Scottish  families,  whether  in  respect  of  wealth, 
antiquity  of  descent,  or  splendour  of  alliance.  They  took 
their  original  name  from  their  habitation,  Seaton,  "the 
dwelling  by  the  sea,"  where,  it  is  said,  their  founder  was 
settled  by  King  David  I.  About  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  estate  descended  to  Margaret  Seton,  who 
married  Allan  de  Wyntoun,  a  neighbouring  baron.  This 
match  was  so  displeasing  to  her  own  relations,  that  it  occa- 
sioned a  deadly  feud,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  assured 
by  Fordun,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  ploughs  were  put  off 
work.  George,  the  fifth  Lord  Seton,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary,  was  one  of  her  most  attached  friends,  and  it 
was  to  his  castle  of  Niddry  that  she  repaired  after  her  escape 
from  Lochleven.  He  was  grand  master  of  the  household,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  a  picture  painted  of  himself,  with  his 
official  baton,  and  the  following  motto  : — 

In  Adyersltate  patiens ; 
In  prosperitate  benevolus. 
Hazard,  yet  forward. 

He  declined  to  be  promoted  to  an  earldom,  which  Queen 
Mary  offered  him.  On  his  refusing  this  honour,  Mary  wrote, 
or  caused  to  be  written,  the  following  lines  : — 

Sunt  comites,  ducesque,  alii  sunt  deniqne  reges ; 
Sethoni  dominum  sit  satis  esse  mihi. 

Which  may  thus  be  rendered  : — 

Earl,  duke,  or  king,  be  thou  that  list  to  be : 
Seton,  thy  lordship  is  enough  for  me. 

♦  The  Jacobite  ballads  and  songs  of  Scotland,  fh)m  1688  to  1746,  edited  by 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 
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After  the  battle  of  Langside,  Lord  Seton  was  obliged  to  retire 
abroad  for  safety  ;  and  was  in  exile  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  driving  a  waggon  in 
Flanders  for  his  subsistence.  His  picture  in  this  occupation, 
and  the  garb  belonging  to  it,  was  painted  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  gallery  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Seton.*  The  last 
Earl  was  attainted  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715.  After  his  attainder  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
was  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  present  mansion 
erected  on  its  site.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  house  stands 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Seton,  a  handsome  little  Gothic 
edifice,  still  nearly  entire.  There  are  also  visible  some  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  lords  of  Seton,  fast  mouldering  into 
decay.  We  now  pass  Longniddry  Station.  The  Laird  of 
Longniddry  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  John  Knox  resided 
in  his  family  as  tutor.  The  ruins  of  the  fanuly  chapel,  in 
which  Knox  preached,  are  still  pointed  out.  Northward,  near 
the  coast,  is  Gosford  House,  a  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
About  three  miles  from  Tranent  is  Gladsmuir,  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  George  Heriot,  founder  of  the  Hospital  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  as  the  parish  where  Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated 
historian,  composed  his  "  History  of  Scotland."  To  the  left  is 
seen  a  column  in  the  distance,  rising  conspicuously  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  of  the  Garleton  hills,  raised  by  the  grateful 
tenantry  of  East  Lothian  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Hopetoun;  and  in  modest  contrast  to  it,  is  the 
obelisk,  seen  just  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  village  green 

*  In  the  time  of  James  VI.  the  Seton  family  attained  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Wintoim,  and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  time  of  George,  the  fifth  and  last, 
who  enjoyed  that  dipiity,  and  the  large  fortune  which  was  annexed  to  it.  In 
1715  this  unfortunate  nobleman  entered  into  the  rebellion,  and  joined  the 
Viscount  of  Kenmore  with  a  fine  troop  of  horse.  He  behaved  with  spirit  and 
gallantry  in  the  affair  of  the  barricades  at  Preston ;  and  afterwards,  when  wait- 
ing his  fate  in  the  Tower,  made  his  escape  by  sawing  through,  with  great  inge- 
nuity, the  bars  of  the  windows.  He  ended  his  motley  life  at  Rome,  in  1749, 
and  with  him  closed  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of  Seton,  whose  male  descen- 
dants have,  by  intermarriage,  come  to  represent  the  great  houses  of  Gordon, 
Aboyne,  and  Eglinton.  Their  estate  was  forfeited,  and  has  since  passed  through 
several  hands.— Proi7t7M;iaZ  Antiquities,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  p.  97.  See  also 
The  Abbot,  vol.  i.  p.  277.  The  Earl  of  i^linton  was  lately  served  heir  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Wintoun. 
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of  Athelstaneford,  which  the  zeal  of  the  present  minister  has 
reared  to  the  memory  of  Blair,  who,  like  the  author  of 
"Douglas,"  was  one  of  his  predecessors  at  the  manse.  On 
the  right  is  Traprain  Law,  and  running  gradually  out  near 
Dunbar,  the  bold  range  of  the  Lammermoor  HiUs;  while  just 
above  the  deeply-wooded  valley,  so  English-like  in  every 
feature,  which  opens  from  Athelstaneford,  and  stretches  from 
Gilmerton  House  (Sir  David  Kinloch,  Bart.)  to  New  Byth  (Sir 
David  Baird,  Bart.)  we  catch  the  deep  blue  sea-board  of  the 
German  Ocean.  Dirleton*s  woods  grow  green  and  fair  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  Firth;  and  we  glance  back  inland  into 
a  fine  open  agricultural  country,  past  the  snug  homesteads  of 
Fenton  Bams,  Kingston,  and  countless  others  which  dot  the 
landscape  with  their  red  tile  roofs  and  their  steam  engine 
chimneys.* 

HADDINGTON, 

the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  is  about 
five  miles  inland,  and  connected  with  the  main  line  of 
railway  by  a  branch  from  Longniddry  Station.  It  occupies 
an  agreeable  situation  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and 
contains  some  4000  inhabitants.  Ada,  Countess  of  Nor- 
thumberland founded  a  nunnery  here  in  1178,  and  from 
her  the  town  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  It  contains  a 
noble  old  Gothic  church,  which,  according  to  Fordun,  was 
called,  on  account  of  its  splendour,  the  "  Lamp  of  Lothian." 
The  great  tower  and  choir  are  roofless,  and  fast  falling  into 
decay,  but  the  chancel  is  still  in  repair  as  a  parish  church.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  celebrated  John  Knox  was  bom  in  a  house 
about  a  himdred  feet  to  the  east  of  the  church.  Haddington 
is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  present  day  for  its  grain  market, 
one  of  the  most  e3rtensive  in  Scotland.  About  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  Haddington  is  Lennoxlove  or  Lethington,  a  seat  of 
Lord  Blantyre.  It  consists  of  a  massive  old  tower,  erected  by 
the  Giffbrds,  with  a  modem  addition,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  lofty  aged  trees.  Lethington  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Lauderdale  family  by  purchase  about  the  middle  of  the 

*  Mark  Lane  Express. 
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fourteenth  century^  and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  leeidence 
of  that  family.  It  was  there  that  the  celebrated  Secretary 
Lethington  lived,  and  one  of  its  alleys,  which  he  frequented, 
is  still  called  the  Politician's  Walk.^  Within  sight  of  Lething- 
ton stands  the  inansion-house  of  Coalstoun,  a  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Dalhou8ie.t 

About  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Haddington  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Gifford,  is  Yester  House  the  elegant 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  The  ancient  Castle  of 
Yester  stood  nearer  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  and  the  remains 
of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  streams. 
It  contained  a  capacious  cavern,  called  in  the  country  Bo' 
Hall  ?>.,  Hobgoblin  Hall,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
magical  art.  The  reader  may  recollect  the  use  made  of  the 
Goblin  Hall  and  the  wizard  Lord  in  the  poem  of  "  Marmion,"* 
canto  iii. 

To  the  north  of  Haddington  lies  the  village  of  Athelstane- 
ford,  famous  for  its  particular  breed  of  cattle.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  it  had  for  its  ministers  two  poets 
successively — Robert  Blair,  author  of  "  The  Grave,"  and  John 
Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas." 

From  Longniddry,  we  proceed  by  Drem  Station,  and  the 
village  of  Dirleton,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  to 
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a  favourite  watering  place,  with  a  firm  and  extensive  beach 
affording  excellent  facilities  for  bathing.  The  air  is  also  clear 
and  bracing,  and  the  extensive  links  are  suitable  for  the  game 

*  Lethington  contains  several  fine  portraits,  particularly  a  full-length,  by 
Lely,  of  Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Lennox,  the  most  admired  beauty 
of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  Stuart,  M.  D. ,  a  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Blantyre;  and  her  husband  gave  Lethington  the  additional 
name  of  Lennoxlove,  by  way  of  compliment  to  her.  It  is  stated  by  Grammont, 
that  the  King  caused  the  representation  of  the  emblematical  figure  Britannia  on 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  to  be  taken  from  this  lady. 

f  One  of  the  Brouns  of  Coalstoun,  about  300  years  ago,  married  a  daughter 
of  John  third  lord  Yester,  with  whom  he  obtained  in  dowry  a  pear,  with  the 
assurance  that,  as  long  as  the  pear  was  preserved,  the  family  would  be  attended 
with  unfailing  prosperity.    This  celebrated  pear  is  still  preserved  in  a  silver  box. 
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of  golf.  Immediately  south  of  the  town  rises  North  Berwick 
Law,  a  conical  hill,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view. 
The  Bass  Rock,  a  precipitous  rocky  island,  lies  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
conical  on  the  one  side,  the  other  presenting  an  abrupt  and 
overhanging  precipice  400  feet  in  height  Immense  numbers 
of  sea-fowl,  chiefly  solan  geese,  cluster  on  the  rock,  and  afford 
agreeable,  though  somewhat  cruel  sport  to  unpretending 
marksmen,  and  for  this  it  is  visited  in  summer  by  numerous 
pleasure  parties.  Boats  can  be  procured  either  at  North 
Berwick,  or  at  Canty  Bay,  near  TantaUon. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  eastward'  from  North  Berwick 
are  the  ruins  of  TantaUon  Castle,  one  of  the  prominent  scenes 
in  Scott's  "  Marmion,"  and  where  the  following  description  of 
it  occurs  : — 

"  On  a  projecting  rock  it  rose,  * 

And  round  three  sidea  the  ocean  flows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  monnd  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  ontworics  strong, 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fair. 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  ^h. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm."  C.  v.  st  38. 

TantaUon  was  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Douglas 
family;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished  in  1526, 
it  contiQued  to  hold  out  against  James  V..  About  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Marquis,  afterwards 
Diike  of  Douglas,  sold  the  estate  of  North  Berwick,  including 
the  castle  of  TantaUon,  to  Sir  Hew  Dabymple,  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  it  now  remains  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendant.  Sir  Hew  H.  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  Bargeny 
and  North  Berwick. 

Returning  to  the  main  line  of  the  North  British  Railway 
and  proceeding  on  our  journey  eastwards,  we  pass  by  Liatoix 
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Station  (23J  miles),  where  there  w  a  village  —  [Inn: — Red 
Lion.] — The  Kirk  of  Preston,  and  Smeaton  House  (Sir  T.  B, 
Hepburn,  Bart.),  are  seen  at  a  little  diatance  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne.  A  little  further  la  Phantasaie  (T  Mitchell  Innes, 
Esq.),  noted  in  the  annala  of  agriiulture  as  the  birthplace  and 
residence  of  the  !aie  John  Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer. 
At  some  distance,  on  the  left,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the 
T^e,  is  Tyningham  House,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Eorl  of 
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Haddington,  surrounded  by  venerable  woods  and  a  spacious 
park,  containing  some  magnificent  holly  hedges.  "One  of 
these,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  "  Popular  Philosophy,"  "  is  no 
less  than  twenty-five  feet  high  and  eighteen  broad;  and  the 
length  of  what  is  denominated  the  Holly  Walks,  lying  chiefly 
between  two  hedges  of  fifteen  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  is 
no  less  than  thirty-five  chains  eighty  links,  English  measure." 
On  the  right,  to  the  south  of  the  London  Road,  is  Biel,  (The 
Hon.  C.  N.  Hamilton,  and  the  Lady  Mary  Hamilton),  with 
its  extensive  plantations  and  charming  walks.  Further  to 
the  south  is  the  old  mansion-house  of  Presmennan,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Lord  Presmennan,  where  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  has  been  formed,  by  throwing  an  artificial  mound  across 
a  small  rivulet  which  descends  from  the  Lammermoor  Hills. 
Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Belton  Place,  and  on  the  left  Hedder- 
wick  House.  A  short  way  farther  on  is  the  siding  of  Belton- 
ford,  a  mile  farther  West  Bams,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  it  the 
beautifully  situated  village  of  Belhaven,  from  which  Lord 
Belhaven  takes  his  title.  Both  villages  are  celebrated  for 
their  ales.  Near  the  village  is  excellent  sea-bathing;  and  a 
sulphurous  Spa,  now  in  disrepair,  was  lately  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  train  now  passes  on  the  left  Winterfield, 
Belhaven  Church,  and  an  old  tower  called  Knockenhair, 
originally  a  windmill,  and  used  during  last  war  as  a  signal 
station.  On  the  right,  at  a  little  distance,  is  Lochend  House. 
StiU  farther  off,  on  the  same  side,  are  Bower  House,  and  Spott 
House,  with  Spott  village,  their  plantations  imparting  a  silvan 
variety  to  a  rich  corn-field  country.  Twenty-nine  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  is  the  royal  burgh  and  sea-port  town  of 

DUNBAR 

[/nn«— Castle  Inn ;  Railway  Hotel ;  population,  3038.] 

This  seaport  is  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishing,  and  from 
its  situation  and  railway  communication  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  the  first  in  order  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
herrings  in  Scotland,  and  second  only  to  Wick  for  curing 
herrings.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  Celtic  words,  sig- 
nifying the  Castle  on  the  extremity.  It  was  created  a  royal 
burgh  by  David  H.,  ostensibly  to  prevent  En^liek  TCL«^Oassx>^& 
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from  bringing  into  and  carrying  out  of  the  kingdom  wool, 
hides,  and  other  commodities,  without  the  payment  of  cus- 
tom. The  only  public  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
church  erected  in  1819,  on  the  site  of  the  old  collegiate 
church,  the  first  of  the  kind  founded  in  Scotland.  It  con- 
tains a  marble  monument  to  Sir  George  Home,  created  Earl 
of  Dunbar  and  March  by  James  VI.,  lately  repaired  by  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  to  whom  it  belongs.  At  the  entrance  to 
ihe  town  from  the  west,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery 
of  the  Grey  Friars.  Dunbar  could  also  boast  of  a  convent  of 
the  White  Friars;  but  the  record  says  they  were  banished  to 
Peebles  for  their  immorality/*  The  coast  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunbar  is  remarkably  perilous,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  rocky  and  difficult  Oliver  Cromwell  contributed 
three  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  the  eastern  pier. 
A  new  harbour  was  constructed  to  the  west,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  town  and  the  Fishery  Board.  The  cost  has 
been  about  £14,000,  since  deepened  to  four  feet  water  below 
spring  tides;  outer  wall  repaired,  and  an  inner  quay  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £35,000;  £12,600  a  government  grant,  and 
£22,500  from  loan  commissioners.  A  grain  market  is  held 
every  Tuesday.  Dimbar  House,  an  old  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Lauderdale,  now  occupied  as  government  barracks  (with  the 
New  Inn  in  High  Street  as  officers*  barracks),  stands  at  the 
north  end  of  the  principal  street.  About  two  hundred  yards 
north  of  it  is  the  old  Castle  of  Dimbar,  which,  so  early  as  1070, 
was  given  by  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Patrick  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, a  princely  noble,  who  fled  from  England  at  the 
Conquest,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Cos- 
patricks,  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  March.  This  once  formidable 
fortress  has  passed  through  many  varieties  of  fortune,  and  is 
now  peacefully  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  Victoria 
harbour,  and  has  even  suffered  in  this  service,  several  parts  of 
its  remains  being  demolished  in  the  improvements  executed  at 
the  harbour.  The  most  memorable  incident  in  its  history  was 
the  gallant  and  successful  defence  made  by  Black  Agnes, 
Countess  of  March,  against  an  English  aimy  under  the  Eaxl  of 
Salisbury.  When  the  battering  engines  of  the  besiegers  flung 
massive  stones  on  the  battlements,  she  caused  her  maidens,  as 
if  in  scorn,  to  wipe  away  the  dust  with  their  handkerchiefs; 
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and  when  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  commanded  a  huge  military 
engine,  called  a  sow,  to  be  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
she,  in  a  scoffing  rhyme,  advised  him  to  take  good  care  of  his 
sow,  for  she  would  make  her  farrow  her  pigs.  She  then 
ordered  an  enormous  rock  to  be  discharged  on  the  engine,  which 
crushed  it  to  pieces.  On  another  occasion,  an  arrow  shot  by  an 
archer  of  her  train  struck  to  the  heart  an  English  knight, 
through  his  complete  suit  of  armour, — ^'*  There  goes  one  of 
my  lady's  tiiing-pins,"  said  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "the 
Countess'  love-shafts  pierce  to  the  heart"  After  a  successful 
defence,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  siege  was  abandoned  by 
the  English  troops.  George,  tenth  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March, 
on  a  quarrel  with  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of 
James  III.,  retreated  into  [England.  His  large  estate  was 
thereupon  forfeited,  and,  with  Dunbar  Castle,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  whom  on  his  memorable 
escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  aflforded  shelter  till  he 
departed  for  France.  In  the  year  1567,  Queen  Mary  con- 
ferred the  keeping  of  this  important  stronghold  on  the 
infamous  Bothwell;  and  here  she  twice  found  shelter — once, 
after  the  murder  of  Eizzio;  and  a  second  time,  when  she 
made  her  escape  from  Borthwick  Castle,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page.  After  her  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill,  Dunbar  Castle 
was  taken,  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  Regent  Murray. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  is  also 
superior,  in  right  of  the  Earl  of  March. 

Near  the  town  of  Dunbar  were  fought  two  battles,  in 
both  of  which  the  Scots  were  defeated — one  in  1296,  when 
Baliol  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Edward  L;  the  other  in 
1650,  when  the  Scottish  anny,  under  General  Leslie,  was 
routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Doonhill,  by  Cromwell.  This 
battle  is  still  remembered  by  the  people  of  Scotland  under 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  the  race  of  Dunbar,"  or  "  the 
Tyesday's  chase;"  the  engagement  having  taken  place  on  a 
Tuesday.  An  eminence,  lying  about  two  miles  south  from 
the  town,  gives  its  name  to  the  latter  battle,  and  the  former 
was  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  little  nearer.  * 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  British  coast  has  afforded  a  richer 
treat  to  geologists  than  that  lying  between  Belhaven  and  St. 
Abb's  Head.     Over  the  whole  of  it,  Hutton  and  Pl3a?ji^.,«sA 
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Sir  James  Hall,  veiy  frequently  wandered;  and,  from  its 
phenomena,  some  of  their  favourite  theories  derive  their 
clearest  illustrations.  The  late  Emperor  of  Eussia,  when  he 
visited  Dunbar  as  Prince  Nicholas,  was  so  charmed  with  a 
singularly  beautiful  formation  of  basalt  that  presents  itself  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  as  to  direct  that  specimens  of  it 
should  be  conveyed  to  Eussia. 

Leaving  Dunbar,  we  pass  on  the  left,  Brozmouth  Park,  a 
large  mansion  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Eoxburghe  and  where 
Cromwell  had  his  head-quarters  at  the  battle  of  DoonhilL  A 
mile  to  the  south  of  Innerwick  Station  is  Thurston  (J.  W. 
Hunter,  Esq.),  and  a  short  way  beyond  it  on  the  right,  are 
the  ruins  of  Innerwick  Castle,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous glen.  A  mile  beyond  the  village  of  Cockbumspath 
is  the  ancient  tower  of  Cockbumspath,  now  the  property  of 
Sir  J.  Hall  of  Dunglas,  whose  mansion  of  Dunglas  House  is 
embosomed  amid  beautiful  plantations,  and  weU  deserving  of 
notice,  especially  the  romantic  walks  in  the  dean  or  glen.  On 
the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  is  the  romantic 
fishing  station  "Cove,"  celebrated  in  days  of  yore  for  its 
smuggling,  adapted  by  nature  as  a  site  for  the  "trade  in  free 
spirits."  In  this  neighbourhood  their  is  a  remarkable  ravine 
called  the  Peaths,  over  which  the  celebrated  Pease  bridge  was 
thrown  in  1786,  when  it  was  the  post  road.  This  singular 
structure  is  123  feet  in  height,  300  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen 
feet  wide,  and  was  aptly  described  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  his 
despatch  to  the  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  as  a 
place  "  where  one  man  to  hinder,  is  better  than  twelve  to 
make  way."  From  Eeston  Station  there  is  a  branch  line  to 
Chimside  and  Dunse,  and  from  the  village  an  interesting 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  village  of  Coldingham,  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  of  its  priory — [Inn:  The  Anchor;  Mrs. 
Thomson's.]  It  is  situated  upon  a  small  eminence,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  valley,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
monastery  was  established  by  St.  Abb,  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  Scotland.  The  buildings 
wete  once  of  great  magnificence  and  extent,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  greatly  dilapidated,  by  the  rapacious  license 
of  the  people  in  taking  away  stones  for  the  purpose  of 
building  their  own  houses,  so  that  only  a  few  detached  frag- 
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of  Lammemioor,  and  wbicb  is  tbua  descnbed  m  that  tragic 
tale: — "  The  roar  of  the  Bea  had  long  announced  their 
approach  to  the  cliSe,  on  the  Hiunmit  of  which,  like  the  neat 
of  some  sea-eagle,  the  founder  of  the  forU.^<«  ''fiai.  Y*^dQR&. 
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his  eyry.  The  pale  moon,  which  had  hitherto  been  contend- 
ing with  flitting  clouds,  now  shone  out,  and  gave  them  a  view 
of  the  solitary  and  naked  tower,  situated  on  a  projecting 
cliff,  that  beetled  on  the  German  Ocean.  On  three  sides  the 
rock  was  precipitous ;  on  the  fourth,  which  was  that  towards 
the  land,  it  had  been  originally  fenced  by  an  artificial  ditch 
and  drawbridge,  but  the  latter  was  broken  down  and  ruinous, 
and  the  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  so  as  to  allow 
passage  for  a  horseman  into  the  narrow  6ourt-yard,  encircled 
on  two  sides  with  low  offices  and  stables,  partly  ruinous,  and 
closed  on  the  landward  front  by  a  low  embattled  wall,  while 
the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  occupied  by  the 
tower  itself,  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  greyish 
stone,  stood  glimmering  in  the  moonlight,  like  the  sheeted 
spectre  of  some  huge  giant.  A  wilder  or  more  disconsolate 
dwelling  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive.  The  sombrous 
and  heavy  sound  of  the  billows,  successively  dashing  against 
the  rocky  beach,  at  a  profound  distance  beneath,  was  to  the 
ear,  what  the  landscape  was  to  the  eye — ^a  symbol  of  unvaried 
and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmin^ed  with  horror." 
This  castle  was,  in  former  days,  a  place  of  retreat  of  the  great 
Earls  of  Home.  Notwithstanding  its  strength,  it  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  recaptured  during  the  Border  wars.  About  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  Logan 
of  Bestalrig,  noted  in  history  for  the  share  he  took  in  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  the  conspir- 
ators intended  to  convey  the  king,  after  getting  possession  of 
his  person.  There  is  a  contract  existing  in  the  charter-chest 
of  Lord  Napier  between  this  Logan  and  the  celebrated  Napier 
of  Merchiston,  setting  forth,  that  as  Fast  Castle  was  supposed 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  hidden  treasure,  Napier  was  to  make 
search  for  the  same  by  divination,  and,  for  his  reward,  was  to 
have  the  third  of  what  was  found,  and  to  have  his  expenses 
paid  in  whatever  event.  Fast  Castle  now  belongs  to  Sir  J. 
Hall  of  Dunglas.  The  precipitous  rocks  on  this  coast  are 
inhabited  by  an  immense  number  of  seafowl  and  a  number  of 
young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  occasionally  scale  these  dread- 
ful and  dizzy  heights,  in  order  to  steal  the  eggs  of  the  birds. 
Strange  to  say,  an  accident  does  not  occur  among  them,  per- 
haps, once  in  a  century. 
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Ayton  House  (Mitchell  Innes,  Esq.),  stands  to  the  east  of 
the  village,  and  here  we  cross  the  river  Eye,  affording  some 
fine  scenery.  At  its  confluence  with  the  sea  stands  the  sea- 
port and  fishing  town  of  Eyemouth,  formerly  notorious  for 
smuggling.*  Further  on  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  on 
the  sea  coast,  is  the  romantic  little  fishing  village  of  Bum- 
mouth,  the  well-situated,  and  fonnerly  well-frequented  haunt 
of  the  smuggler.  Ten  miles  farther,  the  tourist  passes  the 
ruins  of  Lamerton  Kirk,  where,  in  1503,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  was  married  by  proxy  to  James  IV. — a  marriage 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 

[Inns— The  Bed  Lion ;  The  King's  Arms ;  The  Salmon.    Population,  15,094.  J 
58  miles  from  Edinburgh,  125  from  Newcastle. 

This  ancient  independent  burgh  is  situated  upon  a  gentle 
declivity  close  by  the  Gennan  Ocean,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Tweed.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  well-built,  and  it  is 
surroimded  by  walls  which  only  of  late  ceased  to  be  regularly 
fortified.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  justices, 
and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  not  considerable.  Berwick  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Border  wars,  and  has  been  often  taken 
and  retaken  both  by  the  Scots  and  English.  It  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  English  in  1482,  and,  since  then,  has  remained 
subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  though  forming  politically  a 
distinct  territory.  The  castle,  so  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  is  now  a  shapeless  ruin  (recent 
railway  operations  having  given  it  the  finishing  blow),  and 
the  only  remnants  are  a  couple  of  towers  and  part  of  the 
wall.     The  walls  afford  a  favourite  promenade,  and  command 

*  "  1  stood  upon  Eyemouth  fort, 

And  guess  ye  what  I  saw  ? 

Faimieside  and  Flemington, 

Newhouses  and  Cocklaw. 
The  Fairy  Folk  o'  Fosterland, 

The  witches  o'  Edincraw, 
The  rye  rigs  o*  Eeston, 
And  Dunse  dings  a'." 

Old  BHYait. 
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extensive  prospects  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  the  sea,  and 
the  Fern  and  Holy  Islands.  They  are  entered  by  five  gates, 
called  respectively,  the  English  Gate,  The  Scotch  Gkite,  The 
Cow-port,  etc.  The  new  railway  bridge  connecting  the  North 
British  with  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line,  consists  of  28 
semicircular  arches;  its  length  is  667  yards,  and  its  extreme 
height  134  feet  It  spans  the  Tweed  from  the  castle-hill  to 
the  line  on  the  Tweedniouth  side,  and  from  its  great  height 
and  airy  structure  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance.  At 
the  south  end  of  Berwick  Bridge  is  Tweedmouth,  a  large  irre- 
gularly built  village,  and  now  an  important  railway  station. 

Ten  miles  from  Bervinck,  and  accessible  either  by  Gos- 
wick  or  Beal,  across  the  sands  at  low  water,  the  track  being 
marked  by  posts,  is  Iloli/  Island,  on  which  are  the  interesting 
ruins  of  Lindisfame  Abbey,  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
Christianity  in  Britain.  The  island  also  contains  the  ruins  of 
a  castle  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  on  the  south-east  side,  and 
approached  by  a  narrow  winding  path.  The  island  is  nine 
miles  in  circimiference,  and  contains  upwards  of  1000  acres, 
half  of  which  only  are  capable  of  cultivation.  The  village  lies 
on  the  west  side,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  fishermen. 


Edinburgh  to  Peebles  by  Railway. 

The  trains  for  this  journey  start  from  the  Waverley  Bridge  Station,  Princes 
Street,  and  the  time  taken  is  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  principal  stations  passed 
on  the  way,  are,  Portobello,  Musselburgh,  Dalkeith,  Hawthomden,  Roslin, 
Penicuik,  Leadbum,  and  Eddleston  ;  and  the  country  all  along  the  line  is  very 
pleasing,  although  not  by  any  means  striking.  In  the  summer  months  a  coach 
runs  in  connection  with  the  railway  from  Peebles  to  Innerleithen. 

PEEBLES. 

\ Hotel— The  Tontine.] 

This  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Tweed  ;  and  is  an  excellent  station  for  trout  fishing.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Eddlestone  water  into  two  parts  (the  old  and  new 
towns),  which,  however,  are  connected  by  a  new  bridge  of  one 
arch.  From  its  position  on  the  direct  road  to  the  royal  forest 
of  Ettrick,  it  became  at  an  early  period  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
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poem  of  James  I., "  Pehlis  to  the  FlayV  The  Tweed  is  crosfied 
by  an  ancient  bridge  of  five  arches,  widened  in  1834.  The 
principal  building  is  the  Chambers*  Institution  *  a  large  castel- 
lated edifice  in  the  High  Street,  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Queensberry  family.f  The  following  inscription  on  the  building 
describes  its  nature  and  objects  : — 

THIS  EDIFICE,  SUCCESSIVELY  THE  PSOPEBTY  OF  THE  CROSS  CHDBCH, 
HATS  LORDS  TESTER  EABLS  OF  TWEEDDALE,  THE  DOUOLASES  EARLS  OF 
MARCH,  AND  THE  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  QUEEN8BERRT,  WAS  FINALLT 
ACQUIRED  BT  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  AND  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  80CIAr< 
IMPROVEMENT  PRESEirTED  BT  HIM  AS  A  FREE  GIFT  TO  HIS  NATIVE 
TOWN.      1857. 

The  old  cross  of  Peebles,  an  octagonal  pillar,  200  years  old, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  institution  stands  unrivalled  in  any 
provincial  town,  for  the  special  objects  it  has  in  view. 

Peebles  is  now  a  favourite  summer  resort,  its  clear  healthy 

*  The  ftont  tenement  has  been  conyerted  into  a  public  reading-room  and 
library,  containing  10,000  yolnmes,  selected  with  great  care.  The  range  of 
bnildings,  extending  southward,  contains  a  gallery  of  art  filled  with  easts  from 
the  antique,  and  a  museum.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  large 
hall  with  open  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  windows  are  fine  heads 
of  King  James  I.  and  Queen  Victoria.  Above  the  platform  there  is  a  fine  fall- 
length  portrait  of  Hr.  Chambers,  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Tickets  of  admission  (inice  3d.) 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  following  romantic  incident,  in  connection 
witii  this  house  : — ^There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale,  that  when  Nldpath  Castle, 
near  Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  March,  a  mutual  passion  stR)si8ted 
between  a  daughter  of  that  noble  family  and  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Tushielaw, 
in  Ettrick  Forest.  As  the  alliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the 
young  man  went  abroad.  During  his  absence  the  young  lady  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  at  length,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life,  her  father  con- 
sented tiiat  her  lover  should  be  recalled.  On  the  day  when  he  was  expected  to 
pass  through  Peebles,  on  the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the  young  lady,  though  much 
exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Peebles, 
belonging  to  the  family,  that  she  might  see  him  as  he  rode  past.  Her  anxiety 
and  eagerness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs,  that  she  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished his  horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance.  But  Tushielaw, 
unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  not  expecting  to  see  her  in 
that  place,  rode  on  without  recognizing  her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.  The 
lady  was  unable  to  support  the  shock,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  died  in  the 
arms  of  her  attendants. 
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air,  numeroiis  walks  and  drives  in  tlie  neighbourlioody  and 
good  trout  fishing,  being  the  principal  attractions.  Sevend 
villas  have  been  erected  in  its  vicinity. 

The  vale  of  the  Tweed,  both  above  and  below  Peebles,  con- 
tained a  chain  of  strong  castles  to  serve  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  English  marauders.  These  castles  were  built 
in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  and  usually  consisted  of  three 
storeys — ^the  lower  one  on  the  ground  floor  being  vaulted,  and 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  horses  and  cattle  in  times  of 
danger.  They  were  built  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  in  a  continued  view  of  each  other.  A  fire  kindled  on  the 
top  of  these  towers  was  the  signal  of  an  incursion,  and  in  this 
manner  a  tract  of  country  seventy  miles  long,  from  Berwick  to 
the  Bield,  and  fifty  broad,  was  alarmed  in  a  few  hours.* 

Nidpath  Castle^  the  strongest  and  the  most  entire  of  these 
fortresses,  is  situated  about  a  mile  west  from  Peebles,  on  a 
rock  projecting  over  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  here 
runs  through  a  deep  narrow  glen.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
chief  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Frasers,  from 
whom  the  families  of  Lovat  and  Saltoun  in  the  north  are 
descended.  The  last  of  the  family  in  the  male  line  was  Sir 
Simon  Fraser,  the  staunch  friend  of  Wallace,  who,  in  1 302, 
along  with  Comyn,  then  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  defeated 
three  divisions  of  the  English  on  the  same  day,  on  Roslin 
Moor.  Sir  Simon  left  two  daughters  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom 
married  Hay  of  Yester,  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale.  The  second  Earl  of  Tweeddale  garrisoned  Nidpath,  in 
1636,  for  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  and  it  held  out  longer 
against  Cromwell  than  any  place  south  of  the  Forth.  The 
Tweeddale  family  were  so  much  impoverished  by  their  exer- 
tions in  the  royal  cause,  that  they  were  obliged,  before  the  end 

*  '*  A  score  of  fires,  I  ween 
From  height,  aud  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen, 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught. 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  in  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night ; 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn, 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


HIDPATH  C4BTLE. 


of  the  reign  of  CliftTleaII,,todiapoBeof  tlieirbajYiiiy  of  Nidpatlt 
to  WiUiam,  first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  purchased  it  for 
his  eon,  the  fiist  Earl  of  MaicL  Oa  the  death  of  the  last 
Bnke  of  Queensheny  in  1810,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  heir 
of  entail,  succeeded  to  the  Nidpath  estate.  The  castle  was 
formerly  approadied  by  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  all  of  which 
were  cut  down  by  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  impoveriah 
the  estate  before  it  descended  to  the  heir  of  entail.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  has  spoken  of  this  conduct  with  just  indignation 
in  one  of  his  sonnela.  The  late  Earl  of  Wemyss  has,  however, 
replanted  the  demesne,  and  the  woods  are  assuming  a  lusuriant 
appearance.  The  teniains  of  a  Eoman  camp  at  Lyne,  four 
miles  distant,  are  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  is  also  the  vale  of 
Manor,  about  the  same  distance,  and  which  contains  the  cottage 
and  grave  of  David  Eitchie,  the  original  of  the  Black  Dwarf 
of  Sir.  Walter  Scott. 
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INNERLEITHEN 

linn :  RiddeU's,  and  noted  for  its  Minend  WeU.] 

IB  six  miles  distaiit  from  Peebles;  the  road  proceeds  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed  by  Kerfield,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  are  King's  Meadows  and  Hayston 
(Sir  Adam  Hay,  Bart)  We  next  pass  in  succession  the  rains 
of  Horsbnigh  Castle,  the  property  of  the  ancient  fEonily  of 
the  Horsbuigha,  now  resident  at  Pirn;  Kailzie,  Nether  Hors- 
burgh,  Caidrona,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  old  family  of 
Williajnson,  and  Qlenormistoin  House  (W.  Chambers,  Esq.) 

The  Tillage  is  also  a  fayourite  resort  of  anglers,  and  occu- 
pies a  pieturesqiie  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Sii 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel  of  St  Ronan*s  Well,  was  the  first 
to  draw  attention  to  its  beauties,  which  however  have  been 
somewhat  impaired,  since  his  day,  by  the  erection  of  nume- 
rous woollen  mills.  A  wooden  bridge  leads  across  the  Tweed 
to  the  hamlet  of  Trtquaix  and  Traquair  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Quair,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed.  At  a  short  distance,  at  the  base 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  lawn,  a  few  birch  trees  may  be  seen, 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  famed  "  Bush  aboon  Traquair." 

At  a  short  distance  from  Innerleithen  is  Pirn,  a  seat  of 
the  Horsburgh  family;  and  three  miles  further,  on  entering 
Selkirkshire,  is  Holylee  (Ballantyne,  Esq.)  A  mile  beyond, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Elibank 
Tower,  from  which  Lord  Elibank  takes  his  title.  Two  miles 
further  on  is  Ashestiel,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  where  he  wrote  part  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,*  and  Marmion.     "  A  more  beautiful  situation,"  says 

*  This  poem  may  be  considered  as  the  "  bright  consummate  flower,"  in 
which  all  the  dearest  dreams  of  his  youthful  fancy  had  at  length  found  expan- 
sion for  their  strength,  spirit,  tenderness,  and  beauty.    In  the  closing  lines — 

"  Hush'd  is  the  harp — ^the  Minstrel  gone  ; 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No  !— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  humble  bower,"  etc. 

— ^in  these  charming  lines  he  has  embodied  what  was,  at  the  time  when  he 
penned  them,  the  chief  day-dream  of  Ashestiel. — Lockhart's  Li/e  ofScaU. 
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Mr.  Lookhart,  "  for  the  residence  of  a  poet  could  not  be  con- 
ceived." A  mile  beyond  this  the  road  crosses  Caddon  Water, 
and  at  the  village  of  Clovenfords  joins  the  road  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Selkirk.  Two  miles  beyond,  it  passes  the  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  Faimalee  House,  and  Year,  the  seat  of  the 
Pringles  of  Whytbank,  closely  suiroiinded  by  hills  luziuiantly 
wooded.  The  road  then  crosses  the  Tweed  at  Yair  bridge, 
from  which  the  towns  of  Selkirk  or  Oalaahiels  are  four  miles 
distant. 
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EDINBURGH  TO  STIRLING  BY  STEAMER. 

A  Steamboat  sails  for  Alloa  and  Stirling  every  day  from  Graaton 
Pier.  Trains  from  Waverley  Bridge  Station.  Correct  informatioii 
as  to  the  hoars  of  sailing  may  be  obtained  at  Croall's  Coach  Office, 
4  Princes  Street. 

Looking  straight  across  the  Firth,  on  leaving  Granton  Pier,  the 
burgh  of  Bomtisland  may  be  observed  directly  opposite.  Shortly  after 
may  be  seen  on  the  same  side  Lauriston  Castle,  formerly  the  property 
of  John  Law,  the  projector  of  the  Mississippi  scheme.  On  the  north 
shore  is  Aberdour,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  near  which  is  the 
island  of  Inchcolm,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  founded  in 
1123  by  Alexander  I.  To  the  north  of  this,  on  the  mainland,  are 
Dalgetty  Church  and  Cockairney  (Sir  Robert  Mowbray,  Bart.)  On 
the  south  shore  are  the  village  of  Cramond,  and  Dalmeny  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  and  directly  opposite  is  Donibristle  (the 
Earl  of  Moray).  A  short  way  to  the  westward  lies  Inverkeithing,  and 
where  the  coast  contracts  are  the  towns  of  North  and  South  Queens- 
ferry,  with  the  islet  of  Inchgarvie  between.  On  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  north  shore,  are  the  rdns  of  Rosyth  Castle  (page  94).  A 
little  beyond  South  Queensferry  is  Dundas  Castle.  Further  on,  upon 
the  same  side,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  Hopetoun  House 
(the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  page  94),  and  on  a  peninsula  to  the  westward 
stands  Blackness  Castle.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  close  by 
the  village  of  Charleston,  stands  Broomhall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin.  Further  on  are  Crombie  Point  and  Crombie  House,  then  the 
village  of  Torryburn,  next  Torry  House  (J.  Hay  Wemyss,  Esq.  of 
Wemyss  Castle)  and  Newmills  village.  Returning  to  the  south  coast, 
and  proceeding  westward,  may  be  seen  in  succession  Carriden  House* 
(James  Hope,  Esq.),  Kirkgrange  Salt  Pans,  Borrowstounness,  Kinneil 
House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  late  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Grangemouth, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Carron  Water.  On  the  north  side  is  Valley- 
field  (Sir  Henry  Preston,  Bart.),  and  near  it  the  ancient  and  decayed 
burgh  of  Culross  (pronounced  Cooro88).\    In  an  old  house,  called 

*  In  a  house,  close  upon  the  shore,  which  now  serves  as  a  sort  of  lodge  to 
this  property,  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  was 
bom. 

t  Culross  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  girdles,  the  round  iron  plates 
on  which  the  people  of  Scotland  bake  their  barley  and  oaten  bread.  **  The 
hammermen  of  Edinburgh  are  no'  that  bad  at  girdles  for  carcakes,  neither. 
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'*  The  Palace,**  dated  1597,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Brace, 
the  ceiling  and  ends  of  an  attic- room  contain  some  cnrions  paintings, 
qnaintly  inscribed.  Of  these  mottoes  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men : — 

*'  He  whose  tonge  before  his  witt  dothe  ninne, 
Oft  speikis  too  soone,  and  greivs  when  he  hes  done.**  * 

Upon  an  eminence,  immediately  behind  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in  1217  by  Malcolm  Earl  of  Fife.  At  the 
Reformation,  its  possessions  were  conferred  apon  Sir  James  Colville, 
who  was  created  Lord  Colville  of  Culross.  From  the  family  of  Col- 
yille  it  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Dundonald,  who  sold  it  to  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Preston,  Bart.  A  little  farther  on  is  Dnnemarle  (Miss 
Erskine),  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  mansions  on  the  Fife 
coast.  Tradition  says  the  site  was  once  occupied  by  a  stronghold  of 
the  Macduffs,  Thanes  of  Fife,  and  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
murder  x)f  Lady  Macduff  and  her  children,  by  order  of  Macbeth.  The 
next  house  is  Blair  Castle,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  this  is  Sands 
House  (Johnstone,  Esq.),  after  which  the  tourist  reaches  the  small 
port  of  Kincardine.  Near  it  is  Tulliallan  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Baroness  Keith  and  Count  Flahault,  built  by  the  late  Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietrix  (who  is  also  the  lineal 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Scotland — the 
Mercers  of  Aldie).  In  this  neighbourhood  is  Kinnaird  House,  the 
seat  of  James  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  who,  after  all  the 
dangers  encountered  in  foreign  lands,  met  his  death  by  falling  down 
the  staircase  of  his  own  house.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  is 
Higgin's  Nook  (J.  Bum  Murdoch,  Esq.),  and  beyond  it,  upon  a 
height,  Airth  Castle  (Graham,  Esq.),  adjoining  which  there  is  a 
square  tower,  built  in  1298,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 


though  the  Ca'ross  hammermen  have  the  gree  for  that" — Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  264. 

Culross  was  also  celebrated  for  its  salt-pans  and  coal  mines.  In  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  the  coal  mines  were  worked  a  great  way  under  the  hed  of  the 
Forth,  and  the  coals  were  shipped  at  a  mound  which  defended  fi*om  the  water 
the  mouth  of  a  subterraneous  communication  with  the  coal-pit.  James  VI., 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  proprietor,  Sir  George  Bruce,  being  conducted,  by  his 
own  desire,  into  the  coal-pit,  was  led  to  ascend  from  it  by  the  moimd,  when  it 
was  high-tide.  Seeing  himself  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  water,  he  appre- 
hended a  plot,  and  bawled  oat  "  Treason ; "  but  Sir  -Oeoige  soon  dispelled  his 
Miyesty's  fears,  by  handing  him  into  an  elegant  pinnace  that  was  lying  along- 
side. 

*  Proceed,  of  Antiq.  Soc.  of  Scot.,  vol.  it,  pp.  339-42. 
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which  goes  hj  the  name  of  Wallace's  Tower.  Airth  Castle  eontaioa 
original  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  and  of  the  "adaiir- 
able  Cricbton."  About  a  mile  to  the  west  is  Donmore  House  (Earl 
of  Danmore),  and  nearly  opposite,  upon  the  right,  is  Kennet  House 
(Robert  Bruce,  Esq.)  Further  on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Clack- 
Qiannan,  the  capital  of  the  small  countj  of  that  name ;  and  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  is  Clackmannan  Tower,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Robert  Bruce,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Zetland.  Close  beside  the  tower  once  stood  the  family  hoose  of 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  old  Jacobite 
lady  who  knighted  the  poet  Bums  with  a  sword  which  belonged  to 
•King  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  sword  and  a  helmet  of  the  King's  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Brace 
family,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  Broomhall,  near  Dunfermline.  About 
a  mile  beyond  Clackmannan,  surrounded  by  eztensiye  collieries  and 
distilleries,  is  the  town  of  Alloa  [Inns:  Royal  Oak  Hotel ;  Crown 
Inn ;  Ship  Inn].  Alloa  House  (Earl  of  Mar)  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  about  sixty  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  standing  the  original 
tower,  an  erection  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  ninety  feet  high, 
and  the  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick.  At  Alloa  commence  the  windings 
called  the  "Links  of  Forth,"  celebrated  in  a  poem  of  that  name,  by 
Hector  M'Neill.  These  windings  of  the  river  form  a  great  number 
of  peninsulas,  of  a  very  fertile  soil,  which  gave  rise  to  the  old  rhyme— 

"  The  Lairdsbip  o'  the  bonnie  Links  o'  Forth 
Is  better  than  an  Earldom  o'  the  North." 

The  distance  by  land  from  Alloa  to  Stirling  Bridge  is  only  six 
miles,  while  by  water  it  is  twelve.  On  the  same  side  as  Alloa,  and 
a  little  to  the  westward,  is  Tullibody  House,  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Beyond  Tullibody,  on 
the  same  side,  are  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  vale  of  the  Devon,  famed 
for  its  romantic  beauty.  Nearly  opposite  Cambus  is  Polmaise  (Mur- 
ray, Esq.)  Further  on,  upon  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  Cambusken- 
neth  Abbey,  founded  by  David  I.,  in  1147,  for  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  Scotland.  At 
the  Reformation,  its  possessions  were  bestowed  by  James  VI.  on  the 
Earl  of  Mar;  but  about  the  year  1737  it  was  purchased  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Stirling,  for  the  benefit  of  Cowan's  Hospital.  Of  the  once 
extensive  fabric  there  remain  only  a  few  broken  walls  and  the  belfry 
tower.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  Abbey  Craig,  and  soon  after  the 
tourist  reaches  Stirling. 
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Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  by  Railway.* 

The  first  part  of  this  journey,  as  far  as  Falkirk,  is  per- 
formed on  the  line  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway 
Company,  and  from  that  northwards  by  the  Scottish  Centrsd. 
Proceeding  westwards  from  Edinburgh  through  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Princes  Street,  shortly  after  emerging  from  the 
tunnel,  Corstorphine  Hill,  richly  wooded  and  studded  with 
villas,  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  on  the 
left.  Three  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  the  village  of  Corstor- 
phine, and  about  seven  miles  farther  the  line  crosses  a  very 
fine  viaduct  over  the  Almond  water,  and  enters  Linlithgow- 
shire.  To  the  right  are  seen  the  grounds  of  Newliston  (Hog, 
Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  great  Earl  of  Stair,  who  is  said 
to  have  planted  the  woods  around  the  house  according  to  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he 
commanded  under  George  II.t  A  short  distance  beyond  to 
the  right,  a  glance  may  be  had  of  the  ruins  of  Niddry  Castle, 
once  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seton,  where  Queen  Mary  passed 
the  first  night  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  village  of  Winchburgh, 
where  Edward  XL  first  halted  in  his  flight  from  the  battle  of 
Bannockbuiu.      Seventeen  miles   from   Edinburgh,   on  the 

*  The  tourist  may  book  throxigli  to  the  Trosachs,  in  which  case  he  changes 
carriages  at  Stirling,  and  gets  the  coach  at  Callander. 

t  '*  Daring  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  route  of  the  Highland  army  having 
brought  them  near  Newliston,  an  alaim  arose  in  the  councils  of  Prince  Charles, 
lest  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  should  seize  the  opportunity  of  marking  their 
recollection  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  by  burning  or  plundering  the  house  of 
the  descendant  of  their  persecutor ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  guard  should  be 
posted  to  protect  the  house  of  Lord  Stair.  MacDonald  of  Glencoe  heard  the 
resolution,  and  deemed  his  honour  and  that  of  his  clan  concerned.  He  de> 
manded  an  audience  of  Charles  Edward,  and,  admitting  the  propriety  of  placing 
a  guard  on  a  house  so  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  Highland  army,  and  to 
those  of  his  own  clan  {in  particular,  he  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  right  rather 
than  of  favour,  that  the  protecting  guard  should  be  supplied  by  the  MacDonalds 
of  Glencoe.  The  request  of  the  hi^-spirited  chieftain  was  granted,  and  the 
MacDonalds  guarded  from  the  slightest  injury  the  house  of  the  cruel  and  crafty 
statesman  who  had  devised  and  directed  the  massacre  of  their  ancestors." — 
rates  of  a  Grandfather,  voL  iv.,  p.  23. 

It  was  in  the  family  of  the  first  Lord  Stair  that  the  tragic  incident  occurred 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor." 
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[1  of  a  beautiful  lake,  U  the  ancient  lojalbor^  aui 


LINLITHGOW. 

£/k7«.- Tbo  star  and  Garter;  The  Rea  Lion.    Population,  4218] 

So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  Linlithgow 

was  one  of  the  principal  burghs  in  the  kingdom.     It  contains 

a  few  old-fashioned   liouaes,   which   belonged  of  old   to   the 

knights  of  St.  John,  who  bad  their  preceptory  at  Torphichen, 
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in  this  county.  The  county  hall  contains  some  fine  pictures, 
among  others  Sir  Henry  Raebum*s  celebrated  eq[uestrian  por- 
trait of  Sir  David  Baird. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  LinKthgow  is  the  Palace,  a 
massive  quadrangular  edifice,  situated  upon  an  eminence  which 
advances  a  little  way  into  the  lake.  It  occupies  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  though  in  ruins,  is  stiU  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  object. 


Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling 

In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling. 

And  in  its  park  in  genial  June, 

How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 


How  blyth  the  blackbird's  lay ! 
The  wild  buck  bells  from  thorny  brake. 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, — 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  a  scene  so  gay. 


The  internal  architecture  is  elegant,  but  the  exterior  has 
a  heavy  appearance  from  the  want  of  windows.  Over  the 
interior  of  the  grand  gate  is  a  niche  which  was  formerly  filled 
by  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  presented  James  V.  with 
the  sword  of  state,  which  still  forms  part  of  the  regalia.  It 
was  destroyed  during  the  last  century  by  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  heard  popery  inveighed  against  in  the  neighbouring 
church.  Above  this  entrance  was  the  Parliament  Hall,  once 
a  splendid  apartment,  with  a  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
at  one  end,  and  underneath  it  there  has  been  at  one  time  a 
magnificent  piazza.  This  part  of  the  palace  is  luiderstood  to 
have  been  begun  by  James  IV.,  and  finished  and  ornamented 
by  his  successor.  The  west  side  is  the  most  ancient,  and  con- 
tains the  room  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  was  bom.* 
In  one  of  the  vaults  below,  James  IH.  found  shelter  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  assassination  from  some  of  his  rebellious 
subjects.  The  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  most 
modem,  having  been  built  by  James  VI.  shortly  after  his 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  the 
ruins  of  the  elaborately  carved  fountain,  erected  by  James  V., 
which  has  been  so  beautifully  reproduced  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Prince  Consort  in  front  of  Holyrood  Palace. 

*  Her  father,  who  then  lay  on  his  deathbed  at  Falkland,  on  being  told  of  her 
birth,  remarked,  "Is  it  so?"  reflecting  on  the  alliance  which  had  placed  the 
Stuart  family  on  the  throne,  *'  then  God's  will  be  done.  It  came  with  a  lass, 
and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  With  these  words  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  Palace  seems  to  have  been  a  tower  or 
fort,  first  built  by  Edward  I.,  who  inhabited  it  in  person  a 
whole  winter,  and  which  was  taken  and  demolished  by  Bruce 
in  1307*  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
English  during  the  minority  of  David  XL,  but  was  again  burnt 
down  in  1424.  The  palace  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruinouB 
condition  by  Hawley*s  dragoons,  who  were  quartered  in  it  on 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  January  1746.  A  grant  has  been 
made  by  Government  to  renew  some  parts  of  the  building, 
and  to  arrest  farther  dilapidation. 

The  Church,  a  venerable  and  impressive  structure,  stands 
between  the  Palace  and  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  few  entire 

*  It  was  taken  in  the  following  remarkable  way :— The  garrison  was  sup- 
plied with  hay  by  a  neighbouring  rustic,  of  the  name  of  Binnock  or  Binning, 
who  favoured  the  interest  of  Bruce.  "  Binnock  had  been  ordered  by  the  Eng- 
lish governor  to  furnish  some  cart-loads  of  hay,  of  which  they  were  in  want 
He  promised  to  bring  it  accordingly :  but  the  night  before  he  drove  the  hay  to 
the  castle,  he  stationed  a  party  of  his  friends,  as  well  armed  as  possible,  near 
the  entrance,  where  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  garrison,  and  gave  them 
directions  that  they  should  come  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as  they  should  hear 
him  cry  a  signal,  which  was  to  be, — *  Call  all,  call  all ! '  Then  he  loaded  a  great 
waggon  with  hay ;  but  in  the  waggon  he  placed  eight  strong  men,  well  armed, 
lying  flat  on  their  breasts,  and  covered  over  with  hay,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
seen.  He  himself  walked  carelessly  beside  the  waggon ;  and  he  chose  the 
stoutest  and  bravest  of  his  servants  to  be  the  driver,  who  carried  at  his  belt  a 
strong  axe  or  hatchet.  In  this  way  Binnock  approached  the  castle  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  watchman,  who  only  saw  two  men,  Binnock  being  one  of 
them,  with  a  cart  of  hay,  which  they  expected,  opened  the  gates,  and  raised  up 
the  portcullis,  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  castle.  But  as  soon  as  the  cart  had 
gotten  under  the  gateway,  Binnock  made  a  sign  to  his  servant,  who,  with  his 
axe,  suddenly  cut  asunder  the  soam,  that  is,  the  yoke  which  fastens  the  horses  to 
the  cart,  and  the  horses,  finding  themselves  free,  naturally  started  forward,  the 
cart  remaining  behind  under  the  arch  of  the  gate.  At  the  same  moment 
Binnock  cried,  as  loud  as  he  could,  *  Call  all,  call  all  I '  and,  drawing  the 
sword  which  he  had  under  his  country  habit,  he  killed  the  porter.  The  armed 
men  then  jumped  up  from  under  the  hay  where  they  lay  concealed,  and  rushed 
on  the  English  guard.  The  Englishmen  tried  to  shut  the  gates,  but  they  could 
not,  because  the  cart  of  hay  remained  in  the  gateway  and  prevented  the  fold- 
ing-doors from  being  closed.  The  portcullis  was  also  let  fall,  but  the  grating 
was  caught  on  the  cart,  and  so  could  not  drop  to  the  ground.  The  men  who 
were  in  ambush  near  the  gate,  hearing  the  cry,  *  Call  all,  call  all  1 '  ran  to  assist 
those  who  had  leapt  out  from  amongst  the  hay ;  the  castle  was  taken,  and  all 
the  Englishmen  killed  or  made  prisoners.  King  Robert  rewarded  Binnock  by 
bestowing  on  him  an  estate,  which  his  posterity  long  afterwards  enjoyed.  The 
Binnings  of  Wallyford,  descended  from  that  person,  still  bear  in  their  coat 
armorial  a  wain  loaded  with  hay,  with  the  molto,  *  Virtute  doloque.' " — Tales  of 
a  Grand/atJier. 
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spedmens  of  Gbthic  architecture  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded 
by  David  I.,  and  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who  was 
also  considered  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  but  it  was  orna- 
mented chiefly  by  George  Crichton,  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  It 
is  now  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  and  the  eastern  half  alone 
is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  in  an  aisle  in  thiB 
Church,  according  to  tradition,  that  James  IV.  was  sitting 
when  he  saw  the  strange  apparition  which  warned  him  against 
his  fatal  expedition  to  England.*  In  front  of  the  Town-house 
stands  the  Cross  Well,  very  curious  and  elegant,  built  in  1807, 
but  said  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  erected  in  1620. 
The  sculpture  is  very  elaborate,  and  the  water  is  made  to 
pour  in  great  profusion  from  the  mouths  of  a  midtitude  of 
grotesque  figures.  Between  the  Cross  Well  and  the  Kailway 
Station,  there  is  another  fountain,  surmounted  by  a  curious 
efl&gy  of  St.  Michael,  under  which  is  the  quaint  legend — 
**  Saint  Michael  is  kinde  to  Strangers.**  Linlithgow  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  wells,  which  gave  rise  to  the  allusion 
in  the  well-known  rhyme : — 

"  Glasgow  for  bells, 
Lithgow  for  wells, 
Fa'kirk  for  beans  and  peas, 
Peebles  for  clashes  and  lees." 

« 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Pitscottie  with  characteristic  simplicity : — "The  king 
came  to  Lithgow,  where  he  happened  to  be  for  the  time  at  the  Council,  very 
sad  and  dolorous,  making  his  devotion  to  God  to  send  him  good  chance  and 
fortune  in  his  voyage.  In  this  meantime,  there  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue 
gown,  in  at  the  kirk  door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of  linen  cloth.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two-and-fifty  years,  with  a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand, 
and  came  first  forward  among  the  lords,  crjring  and  speiring  (asking)  for  the 
king ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  king,  he  made  him  little  reverence  or  salutation, 
but  leaned  down  grofling  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  said  to  him  in  this  man- 
ner, as  after  follows  : — '  Sir  king,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you  desiring  you 
not  to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purposed ;  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt 
not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that  passes  with  thee.  Further,  she 
bade  thee  mell  (meddle)  with  no  woman,  nor  use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them 
touch  thy  body,  nor  thou  theirs ;  for  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  shame.' 

**  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  king's  grace,  the  evening  song 
was  near  done,  and  the  king  paused  on  thir  words,  studying  to  give  him  an 
answer ;  but  in  the  meantime,  before  the  king's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  lords  that  were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  supposed  apparition  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen 
to  deter  James  firom  his  impolitic  warfare. 
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It  was  in  Linlithgow  that  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1570,  shot  the  Regent  Murray, 
when  passing  through  the  town,  in  revenge  for  a  private 
injury.  The  house  from  which  the  shot  was  fired  belonged 
to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  lately  replaced  by 
a  modem  edifice. 

Proceeding  westwaid  from  Linlithgow,  the  line  crosses  the 
viaduct  over  the  Avon,  and  enters  Stirlingshire.  The  tourist 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
carse  of  Falkirk,  as  seen  from  the  line  sloping  northwards  to 
Grangemouth  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  On  the  face  of  this 
gentle  slope  stands  the  town  of 

FALKIRK, 

[Inn:  The  Red  Lion.] 

surroimded  by  iron  works,  and  presenting  rather  a  forbidding 
appearance.  The  town  is  an  ancient  one,  having  been  of  some 
note  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  old 
church,  which  was  demolished  about  thirty  years  ago,  was 
erected  in  1057,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  The  original 
name  of  the  town  was  Eglishhreckk,  signifying  "  the  speckled 
church,"  in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  colour  of  the  stones. 
In  the  churchyard  are  shewn  the  graves  of  two  celebrated 
Scottish  heroes — Sir  John  Graham,  the  friend  of  Wallace,  and 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  both  of  whom  fell  fighting 
bravely  against  the  English  at  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1298. 
Over  the  former  a  monument  was  erected  with  an  inscription, 
which  has  been  renewed  three  times  since  his  death.  It  at 
present  stands  thus : — 

TRANSLATION. 

Here  lyes  Sir  John  the  Grame,  baith  wight  and  wise, 
Ane  of  the  chief  reskwit  Scotland  thrise, 
An  better  knight  not  to  the  world  was  lent, 
Nor  was  gude  Grame  of  truth  and  hardiment. 
xxii.  Julii  anno  1298. 

MENTE  MANUQUE  POTENS,  ET  VALLAE  FIDUS  ACHATES, 
CONDITUR  HIC  GRAMUS,  BELLO  INTERFECTUS  AB  ANGLIS. 

In  the  churchyard  is  also  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  two 
brave  officers.  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis,  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  Munro,  who  were  killed  in  the  second  battle  of  Falkirk, 
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January  17,  1746.  Falkirk  is  noted  for  its  great  cattle- 
markete,  or  trysts,  held  thrice  a-year — (August,  cattle  and 
horses,  2d  Tuesday  and  Wednesday ;  (Fair)  cattle,  3d  Thursday. 
September  and  October ;  cattle  and  horses,  2d  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  sheep,  Monday  preceding),  to  which  a  vast  num- 
ber of  black  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  from  the  Highlands 
and  Islands. 

About  two  miles  north  of  the  town  are  the  celebrated 
Carron  Iron  Works,  among  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Near  Grahamston — a  suburb  of  Falkirk  by  which  the 
railway  passes — the  battle  already  alluded  to  was  fought,  in 
1298,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  L  and  the  Scots,  under 
Wallace  and  Sir  John  Graham,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  The  battle  of  Falkirk-muir,  between  the  royal 
forces,  under  General  Hawley,  and  the  Highlanders,  in  which 
the  latter  gained  a  complete  victory,  was  fought  on  the  high 
ground  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  from  which  there 
is  a  remarkably  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  Hawley  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  detained  at  CaUander  House  *  by  the 
wit  and  gaiety  of  the  Countess  of  Kilmarnock  (whose  husband 
was  with  the  Prince's  army),  until  the  Highlanders  had  taken 
up  an  advantageous  position,  and  were  ready  to  attack  his 
army.  The  consequence  of  this  negligence,  coupled  with  an 
incapacity  to  act,  was,  that  his  troops  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  completely  routed.t 

*  Callander  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander,  is  noted 
for  its  historical  associations.  The  trench  of  "  Graham's  Dyke,"  or  wall  of 
Antoninus,  runs  through  the  Park,  and  may  be  traced  elsewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  wonderful  work  was  constructed  by  the  Romans,  as  a  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  between  the  Filths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  extended  across  the  country. 

t  "  Hawley  had  not  a  better  head,  and  certainly  a  much  worse  heart,  than 
Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  a  humane,  good-tempered  man.  The  new  general 
ridiculed  severely  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and  remembering  that  he  had 
seen,  in  1715,  the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  broken  by  a  charge  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  horse,  which  came  upon  them  across  a  morass,  he  resolved  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  the  same  manner.  He  forgot,  however,  a  material  circumstance — ^that 
the  morass  at  Sheriflftnuir  was  hard  frozen,  which  made  some  difference  in 
favour  of  the  cavalry.  Hawley's  manoeuvre,  as  commanded  and  executed, 
plunged  a  great  part  of  his  dragoons  up  to  the  saddle-laps  in  a  bog,  where  the 
Highlanders  cut  them  to  pieces  with  so  little  trouble,  that,  as  one  of  the  per- 
fonners  assured  us,  the  feat  was  as  easy  as  slicing  hacon.  The  gallantry  of 
some  of  the  English  regiments  beat  off  the  Highland  charge  ou  «iv<a>\3DkKt  ^woN., 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  thiB,  is  the  junction  wheie  the 
Scottish  Central  line  of  railway  commences.  Proceeding  by 
it,  we  arrive  at  Larbert  Station,  near  which  are  the  village  of 
Larbert,  and  Larbert  House.  In  Larbert  Church,  Bruce,  the 
famous  Abyssinian  traveller  is  interred,  and  Kinnaird,  hk 
patrimonial  estate,  is  at  no  great  distance.  A  mile  and  a 
half  farther  on,  the  line  passes  through  the  remains  of  the 
Torwood  Forest,  where  Sir  William  Wallace  is  said  to  have 
found  shelter  when  pursued  by  his  enemies.  At  Torwood- 
head,  Mr.  Caigill,  in  1680,  excommunicated  Charles  IL,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  ministry.  About  four  miles  farther 
on,  is  the  station  and  village  of  Bannockbum,  remarkable  for 
the  famous  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  June  4th, 
1314  (see  page  187). 

and,  amid  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  which  has  been  seldom  equalled,  the 
field  presented  the  singnlar  prospect  of  two  armies  flying  diflferent  ways  at  the 
same  moment.  The  king's  troops,  however,  ran  flastest  and  farthest,  and  woe 
the  last  to  recover  their  courage ;  indeed,  they  retreated  that  nig^t  to  Falldxk, 
leaving  their  guns,  burning  their  tents,  and  striking  a  new  panic  into  the  British 
nation,  which  was  but  Just  recovering  from  the  flutter  excited  by  what,  in 
olden  times,  would  have  been  called  tiie  Raid  of  Derby.  In  the  drawing-room 
which  took  place  at  Saint  James's  on  the  day  the  news  arrived,  all  countensnceB 
were  marked  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  excepting  those  of  George  the 
Second,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  radiant  with  joy  at 
Hawley's  discomfiture.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  two  generals  was  so  closely 
connected,  that  a  noble  peer  of  Scotland,  upon  the  same  day,  addressed  Sir 
John  Cope  by  the  title  of  General  Hawley,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  those 
who  >eard  the  quid  pro  quo." — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Prose  Works,  vol  xix.,  p. 
803. 


Stirling  is  delightfully  situated  on 
river  ForUi,  and  bears  in  ita  external  appearance  some  resem- 
blance to  Edinburgh  on  a  small  scale.  The  most  interesting 
and  conspicuous  object  is  the  castle,  situated  on.  tbe  brow  of  » 
precipitous  rock,  and  which  figures  in  the  histoiy  of  Scotland 
from  an  early  period.  Aleiander  I.  died  in  it  in  1124,  and 
subsequently  it  became  the  subject  of  frequent  and  protiacted 
sieges.  In  1304  it  held  out  for  three  months  against  Edward 
L  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  so  resolute  was  the 
defence,  that  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  procure  all  the  besie^jjvj. 
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implements  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  to  call  upon  all 
knights  and  adventurers  to  join  his  forces.  One  of  these 
engines,  called  the  Wolf,  was  peculiarly  destructive  ;  a  breach 
was  made,  the  ditch  was  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish, 
and  the  castle  was  taken.  Stirling  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  for  ten  years  after  this,  and  of  such  importance 
was  it  considered  as  a  stronghold,  that  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Edward  IL  assembled  a 
great  army,  and  undertook  that  invasion  of  Scotland  which 
terminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Bannockbum.  The 
castle  surrendered  the  day  after  the  battle.  After  the  death 
of  King  Robert  Bruce  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Baliol, 
the  aspirant  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  was  recovered  for 
King  David  Bruce  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Stirling  became  a  royid  residence  about  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  was  long  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  and  of  James  V.,  who  was  crowned  here ;  and  Jamts 
VL  and  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry  were  baptized  in  it. 

James  III.  added  largely  to  its  architectural  beauties,  and 
built,  among  other  portions,  the  Parliament  House.  It  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  James  IV.,  and  some  amusing  incidents 
connected  with  the  court  of  that  gay  and  gallant  monarch  are 
described  in  the  poems  of  William  Dunbar. 

The  palace,*  which  was  built  by  James  V.,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  and  occupies  the  south-east  part  of  the  fortress. 
In  the  north-west  comer  there  is  an  apartment  called  the 
Douglas  Room,  in  which  William  Earl  of  Douglas  was  assas- 
sinated by  James  II.  This  powerful  noble,  who  set  at  defiance 
the  authority  both  of  the  king  and  the  law,  had  been  guilty 
of  many  acts  of  flagrant  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  had 
entered  into  a  private  bond  or  confederacy  with  the  Earls  of 

*  The  walls  of  the  palace  are  of  polished  stone,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
ornaments,  chiefly  composed  of  grotesque  statues.  Some  of  these  singular 
specimens  of  royal  taste  are  still  in  excellent  preservation.  One  of  the  rooms, 
usually  called  **the  King's  Room"  or  "the  Presence  Chamber,"  was  adorned 
with  a  number  of  interesting  carved  heads,  but  these  were  removed  in  1777, 
when  the  roof  of  the  apartment  threatened  to  fall  in.  It  is  believed  they  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  engravings  of  them 
were  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood  in  a  beautiful  work  entitled 
**  Lacunar  Strevilense." 
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Ross  and  Crawford,  to  support  each  other  in  aD.  causes  and 
against  all  persons,  not  even  excepting  their  sovereign.  The 
IriTig  invited  Douglas  to  meet  him  in  Stirling  Castle  under  the 
protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  abandon  his  confederacy  with  Crawford  and  Ross.  The 
haughty  and  stubborn  noble,  however,  obstinately  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  James,  losing  all  patience,  in  a 
moment  of  uncontrollable  passion  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed 
the  Earl,  exclaiming,  "  If  thou  wilt  not  break  the  bond,  tlm 
shall."  The  attendant  nobles,  some  of  whom  held  Douglas  at 
bitter  feud,  rushing  into  the  closet  where  this  tragic  incident 
occun'ed,  soon  despatched  the  wounded  Earl,  and  threw  his 
body  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden  below.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  on  the  spot,  and  in  October  1797, 
some  masons  who  were  making  an  excavation  in  the  garden, 
about  eight  yards  from  the  window,  found  a  human  skeleton, 
which  was  believed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the  unhappy 
moble,  whose  ambition  and  turbulence  here  brought  hiTn  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  Douglas  Room  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1856,  but  has  been  carefully  restored,  and  is  still  an 
object  of  much  interest. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  a  long  low  building, 
which  was  originally  the  Chapel '  Royal,  but  is  now  used  as  a 
store-room  and  armoury.  It  was  erected  in  1594  by  James 
VI.,  on  the  demolition  of  St.  MichaePs  Chapel,  for  the  baptism 
of  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry. 

During  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Stirling  was  besieged 
and  taken,  in  1651,  by  Monk,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and 
the  ill-fated  march  of  Charles  II.  to  Worcester  had  left  Scot- 
land defenceless.  The  batteries  that  played  upon  the  castle 
were  raised  within  the  burying-ground  of  the  church.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  the  Highlanders,  after  their  return  from 
England,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  fortress.  Their 
works  were  On  the  northern  part  of  the  Castle  Hill,  but  they 
were  so  far  under  tiie  rock  that  it  was  said  the  soldiers  in  the 
castle  coidd  see  the  men  at  the  guns  in  the  besieging  batteries 
down  to  their  very  feet. 

The  view  from  the  battlements  of  Stirling  is  matchless,  not 
only  for  the  magnificent  scenery  which  it  commands,  but  on 
account  of  the  interesting  historical  associations  of  the  di&tnR.t. 
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One  of  tihe  best  points  of  view  is  ^  the  Lady's  Look-out,*"  a 
small  opening  in  the  parapet  wall  of  the  gaiden,  at  the  back 
of  the  Governor's  House.  On  the  west  lies  the  vale  of  Men- 
teith,  bounded  by  the  Highland  mountains — Ben  Lomond 
raising  its  graceful  peak  on  the  extreme  left,  Benvenue,  Ben- 
A'an,  and  Ben  Ledi,  following  in  succession  with  the  cone  of 
Benvoirlich,  ending  with  the  humbler  summit  of  Uam-var. 
To  the  north  and  east  are  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  the  windings 
.  of  the  Forth  through  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  with  its  fertile 
fields,  luxuriant  woods,  and  stately  mansions.  Drayton's 
description  of  the  Ouse  has  been  often  supposed  applicable  to 
the  Forth — 

(The  river)  **  in  measured  gyres  doth  whirl  herself  aboat : 
That,  this  way,  here,  and  there,  back,  forward,  in,  and  out ; 
And,  like  a  sportive  nymph,  oft  doubling  in  her  gait. 
In  labyrinth-like  turns,  and  twinings  intricate. 
Through  those  rich  fields  doth  run." 

The  Campsie  Hills  close  the  horizon  to  the  south,  and  in  tke 
foreground,  on  the  east,  are  the  town,  from  which  the  turn- 
pike draws  the  eye  along  to  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth 
Abbey,  the  Abbey  Craig,  the  village  of  Causewayhead,  and 
the  watering-place  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Underneath  the  exterior  wall,  on  the  west,  a  narrow  road 
leads  from  the  town,  and  descends  the  precipice  behind  the 
castle.  This  is  called  Ballangeich,  a  Gaelic  word  signifying 
"  windy  pass,"  which  is  remarkable  as  having  furnished  the 
fictitious  name  adopted  by  James  V.  in  the  various  disguises 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  frequently 
also  from  the  less  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry.* 

*  The  two  excellent  comic  songs,  entitled  "  The  Gaberlunzie  man,"  and  "  We'll 
gae  nae  mair  a  roving,"  are  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  success  of  this 
monarch's  amorous  adventures,  when  travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar. 
The  following  anecdotes  respecting  this  frolicsome  prince  are  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  :— 

"  An  adventure,  which  had  nearly  cost  James  his  life,  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  village  of  Cramond,  near  Edinbur^,  where  he  had  rendered  his 
addresses  acceptable  to  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons, 
whether  relations  or  lovers  of  his  mistress  is  uncertain,  beset  the  disguised 
monarch,  as  he  returned  from  his  rendezvous.  Naturally  gallant,  and  an 
admirable  master  of  his  weapon,  the  king  took  post  on  the  high  and  narrow 
bridge  over  the  Almond  river,  and  defended  himself  bravely  with  his  sword. 
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To  the  north  of  the  castle  is  the  "  heading  hill,***  an  old 
place  of  execution,  and  where  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany, 

A  peasant,  who  was  thrashing  in  a  neigh1)ouiing  bam,  came  oat  upon  the  noise, 
and  whether  moved  by  compassion,  or  by  natural  gallantry,  took  the  weaker 
side,  and  laid  about  with  his  flail  so  effectually,  as  to  disi)erse  the  assailants, 
well  thrashed,  even  according  to  the  letter.  He  then  conducted  the  king  into 
his  bam,  where  his  guest  requested  a  basin  and  towel,  to  remove  the  stains  of 
the  broil.  This  being  procured  with  difficulty,  James  employed  himself  in 
learning  what  was  the  summit  of  his  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and  found  that 
they  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possessing,  in  property,  the  farm  of  Brae- 
head,  upon  which  he  laboured  as  a  bondsman.  The  lands  chanced  to  belong 
to  the  Crown ;  and  James  directed  him  to  come  to  the  Palace  of  Holy-Rood, 
and  inquire  for  the  Gudeman  (ie.  farmer)  of  BaUangeich,  a  name  by  which  he 
was  known  in  his  excursions,  and  which  answered  to  II  Bondocani  of  Haroun 
Alraschid.  He  presented  himself  accordingly,  and  found  with  due  astonish- 
ment that  he  had  saved  his  monarch's  life,  and  that  he  was  to  be  gratified  with 
a  crown  charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead,  under  the  service  of  presenting  a 
ewer,  basin,  and  towel,  for  the  king  to  wash  his  hands,  when  he  shall  happen 
to  pass  the  Bridge  of  Cramond.  In  1822,  when  George  IV.  came  to  Scotland, 
the  descendant  of  this  John  Howieson  of  Braehead,  who  still  possesses  the  ^tate 
whiOi  was  given  to  his  ancestor,  appeared  at  a  solemn  festival,  and  offered  l^s 
Mjyesty  water  from  a  silver  ewer." 

Another  of  James's  frolics  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Campbell,  from  th^ 
Statistical  Account.  **  Being  once  benighted  when  out  a  hunting,  and  separated  ' 
from  his  attendants,  he  happened  to  enter  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  moor,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  near  Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  was  kindly  received. 
In  order  to  regale  their  unexpected  guest,  the  gudemom  (i.e.,  landlord,  farmer) 
desired  the  gudewi/e  to  fetch  the  hen  that  roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is 
always  the  plumpest,  for  the  stranger's  supper.  The  king,  highly  pleased  with 
his  night's  lodging  and  hospitable  entertainment,  told  mine  host,  at  parting, 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  civility,  and  requested  that,  the  first  time 
he  came  to  Stirling,  he  would  caU  at  the  castle,  and  inquire  for  the  gudeman  of 
BaUangeich.  Donaldson,  the  landlord,  did  not  fail  to  call  on  the  gudeman  0/ 
BaUangeich^  when  his  astonishment,  at  finding  that  the  king  had  been  his 
guest,  afforded  no  small  amusement  to  the  merry  monarch  and  his  courtiers ; 
and,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was  thenceforth  designated  by  James  with 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Moors,  which  name  and  designation  have  descended 
from  father  to  son  ever  since ;  and  they  have  continued  in  possession  of  the 
identical  spot,  the  property  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar,  till  very  lately,  when  this 
gentleman,  with  reluctance,  turned  out  the  descendant  and  representative  of 
the  King  of  the  Moors,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  invincible  indolence  and 
great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation  of  any  kind,  although,  from  the  spirited 
example  of  his  neighbour  tenants  on  the  same  estate,  he  is  convinced  similar 
exertion  would  promote  his  advantage." 

* "  The  sad  and  fatal  mound. 

That  ott  has  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

FeU  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand."— 

Lady  of  the  LoMa. 
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Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  two  sons, 
Walter  and  Alexander  Stewart,  w^ere  beheaded  in  1424, 
within  sight  of  their  castle  of  Doune  and  their  extensive 
possessions.  The  execution  of  Walter  Stewart  is  supposed, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  beautiful 
pathetic  ballad  of  "  Young  Waters."  This  hill  now  commonly 
bears  the  name  of  Hurley-Hacket,  from  an  amusement  prac- 
tised by  James  V.  and  his  courtiers,  in  their  youthful  days, 
which  consisted  in  sliding  in  some  sort  of  chair  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  bank. 

The  view  from  the  Castle  Hill  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
resembles  that  from  the  higher  points  of  the  castle.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  esplanade  is  a  small  piece  of  ground,  called 
"  the  valley,"  where  tournaments  and  other  chivalrous  sports 
used  to  be  held.  A  rugged  hillock  to  the  Irft  .  of  this, 
denominated  the  "Ladies'  Rock,"  is  the  spot  whence  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  whose  "bright  eyes" — in  the  words  of 
Milton— 

"  Rained  influence  and  judged  the  prize/' 

surveyed  the  knightly  feats  of  their  admirers.  Here  a  tourna- 
ment was  held  by  James  FV.  in  1506,  in  honour  of  a  blacka- 
moor girl  who  had  been  captured  in  a  Portuguese  ship  by  the 
famous  Captain  Barton.  The  jousting  was  conducted  with 
unusual  splendour,  and  the  "  dark  ladye"  was  seated  in  great 
state  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  and  adjudged  the  prize  to  the 
victor.* 

The  steel  engraving  represents  the  scene  in  Waverley, 
where  the  party  of  Balmawhapple  upon  passing  the  fortress 
are  saluted  by  a  bullet  from  its  walls.     The  artist  has  selected 

*  The  valley  was  the  scene,  in  September  1507,  of  a  singular  adventure, 
which  appears  to  have  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  Scottish  court.  About 
1501,  an  Itsflian  alchemist,  named  Damian,  appeared  in  Scotland,  and  obtained 
an  appointment  as  physician  in  the  household  of  James  IV.  He  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  that  gay  and  extravagant  monarch,  and  induced  him 
to  lay  out  considerable  sums  of  money  in  attempts  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone.  In  1504  the  Abbot  of  Tungland  in  Galloway  having  died,  the  king 
appointed  this  adventurer  to  the  vacant  office.  It  appears  that  the  empiric 
believed  in  his  own  impostures,  for  in  1607,  on  the  occasion  of  an  embassy  set- 
ting out  for  the  court  of  France,  he  declared  that  by  means  of  an  artificial  pair 
of  wings  which  he  had  constructed  he  would  undertake  to  fly  to  Paris,  and 
arrive  long  before  the  ambassadors.     "  To  that  effect,"  says  Bishop  Lesley,  "he 
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the  moment  when  the  valorous  laird  returns  the  compliment 
by  discharging  his  pistol  at  the  inhospitable  rock* 

From  the  valley  a  pleasant  pathway  leads  entirely  round 
the  castle.  Part  of  it  is  called  Edmonstone's  Road,  and  a  seat 
and  inscription  commemorate  the  services  of  the  benefactor 
by  whom  it  was  commenced.  From  this  seat  it  is  interesting 
to  look  down  and  see  still  fresh  and  distinct  the  turf  embank- 
ments of  the  Kjng*s  Garden.  In  the  centre  of  this  horticul- 
tural relic  is  an  octagonal  mound  called  the  King's  Knot, 
where  it  is  said  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  engaged  in  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Round  Table.  Surrounding  it  is 
an  octagonal  bank,  and  making  a  still  wider  circle,  an  em- 
banked parallelogram.  Around  the  whole  are  the  vestiges  of 
a  cutting  said  to  have  been  a  canal  where  the  royal  parties 
amused  themselves  in  barges.  Beyond  this  garden  to  the 
south,  is  the  King's  Park,  or  Royal  Chase,  where  the  Stirling 

caused  make  ane  pair  of  wings  of  feathers  whilk  being  festinit  upon  him  he 
flew  oflF  the  castle  wall  of  Stirling,  but  shortly  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke 
his  thighbone.  The  wyte  (blame)  thereof  he  ascribed  to  there  being  some  hen 
feathers  in  the  wings,  whilk  yearmit  and  coveted  the  mydden  (dunghill)  and 
not  the  skies."  This  incident  gave  rise  to  Dunbar's  clever  satirical  ballad, 
entitled,  "  Of  the  Feigned  Friar  of  Tungland,"  in  which  the  poet  exposes,  in 
the  most  sarcastic  strain,  the  pretensions  of  the  luckless  adventurer,  and 
relates  with  great  humour  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  soar  into  the  skies,  when 
he  was  dragged  to  the  earth  by  the  low-minded  propensities  of  the  "hen 
feathers,"  which  he  had  inadvertently  admitted  into  the  construction  of  his 
wings. 

*  We  ought  not  to  leave  Stirling  Castle  without  a  view  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  rock,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  interesting.  It  is  chiefly  a 
greenstone  trap,  and  its  conjunction  with  the  sand-stone  may  be  observed  in 
several  places  producing  the  usual  effect  of  quartzose,  hardening  of  the  latter. 
In  some  cuttings  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock.  Dr.  M'Culloch  found  a  pheno- 
menon, of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society.  It  shews  the  trap  catching  up  and  bending  in  folds 
through  its  own  mass  the  sandstone  strata ;  and  affording  a  means  of  opening 
up  discussion  on  the  connection  of  neptunion  and  plutonic  action,  which  we 
would  not  venture  to  anticipate.  The  Castle  Rock,  Craigforth,  and  the  Abbey 
Craig,  are  all  of  the  same  formation— masses  of  greenstone  trap,  protruded  by 
some  internal  combustion  through  the  flat  sandstone  rocks  of  the  coal-field 
around.  When  the  flat  river  haugh  all  around  was  a  higher  reach  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth,  these  must  have  been  rocks  projecting  out  of  the  water,  against 
which  ships  may  have  been  wrecked.  They  have  a  tendency  to  be  columnar 
and  basaltic,  which  at  a  distance  gives  them,  especially  when  the  sun  shines 
on  them,  a  very  beautiful  and  airy  appearance,  heightened  by  a  kind  of  metallic 
lustre. 
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luces  are  now  run.     It  was  of  this  deserted  spot  that  we  read 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake — 


Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  Joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 


Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlett,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 


Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band, —   |  In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 

Cowan's  Hospital  is  approached  by  a  narrow  entrance  to 
the  left  of  Edmonstone's  path,  and  is  connected  with  a  quaint 
building  surmounted  by  a  turret  steeple.  The  statue  of  its 
worshipful  founder,  cap  in  hand,  looks  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion with  a  courtly  and  majestic  dignity.  The  hospital  was 
founded  in  1639  by  John  Cowan,  for  decayed  Guild  brethren, 
or  privileged  city  tradesmen.  It  possesses  a  very  curious 
Dutch  garden,  still  trimmed  in  the  old  style,  with  its  multi- 
form clipped  yew  trees  and  stone  terrace,  and  has  lately 
received  an  accession  in  a  finely  stained  window. 

The  Greyfriars'  or  Franciscan  Church  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  castle  rock.  It  was  erected  in  1494  by  James 
IV.;  and  some  additions  were  made  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
it  by  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  uncle  of  the  Cardinal  It 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
later  pointed  Gothic,  and  to  the  English  ecclesiologist  it  vnll 
be  curious,  as  a  type  of  architecture  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
Though  dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  thus  contemporary  with  the  depressed  or  perpen- 
dicular style  of  architecture  in  England,  to  the  English  anti- 
quary it  might  thus  appear  a  century  older  than  it  is.  He 
will  find  the  style  of  the  structure  a  peculiarity  often  met  with 
in  Scotland,'  where  the  later  forms  of  English  Gothic  architec- 
ture never  were  adopted.  The  Scots,  in  fact,  preferred  the 
taste  of  their  friends  in  France  to  that  of  their  enemies  in 
England.  In  this  church  the  Earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  abjured  Romanism  in  1543,  and  the  coronation  of 
the  youthful  James  VI.  took  place  in  the  choir  on  the  29th 
of  July  1567,  on  which  occasion  John  Knox  preached  the 
coronation  sermon.  The  massive  Gothic  columns  of  the 
interior  remain  intact,  and  the  external  walls  are  likewise  in 
good  preservation,  with  the  exception  of   the  transept.     A 
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design  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter  has  been  procured 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead,  architect,  Glasgow.  Since  the  Refor- 
mation it  has  been  divided  into  two  places  of  worship,  called 
the  East  and  West  Churches,  and  in  one  of  these  the  celebrated 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  foimder  of  the  Secession  Church  officiated. 
He  was  interred  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Secession 
Chui'ch  in  St.  John  Street,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  fine 
mausoleum  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  during  the  summer  of 
1859.* 

Though  Stirling  boasts  of  a  few  suburban  villas  and  neat 
rows  of  modem  houses,  it  has  not  been  so  much  enlarged  or 
changed  as  materially  to  alter  its  character  as  an  ancient  town. 
On  either  side  of  the  steep  ascending  Main  Street,  the  fronts 
of  ancient  houses  stiU  shew  the  turrets,  crow-stepped  gables, 
or  quaint  inscriptions  and  decorations  of  the  old  street  archi- 
tecture of  Scotland.  It  was  the  fashion  of  old  for  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles  and  gentry  to  have  their  city  mansions  in 
such  a  town  as  Stirling,  and  such  was  the  distinguished  use  of 
many  of  the  buildings  now  devoted  to  humbler  occupants. 

Argyle's  Lodging  (Broad  Street),  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  mansions,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
castle.  With  its  pinnacled  round  towers  and  finely  decorated 
windows,  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  French  castellated 
aixihitecture  so  much  used  in  Scotland.  It  has  had  an  inte- 
i-esting  history.  It  belonged  to  the  accomplished  poet.  Sir 
William  Alexander,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  made 
Earl  of  Stirling  (1632),  and  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  vast 
territory  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  partitioned  off  in  baronies.     It 

'*  The  Churghtard,  as  lately  extended  and  ornamented,  is  a  singularly 
interesting  spot,  and  from  it  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained.  Due  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  naturally  picturesque  features  of  the  ground,  and  nicely 
laid  out  walks  and  terraces,  winding  among  clusters  of  natuial  rock  which 
here  and  there  present  themselves,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Scotland.  It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Drummond  of  Stirling,  that  these  improve- 
ments have  been  made ;  and  also  that  the  statues  in  freestone  of  the  leading 
loartyTs  and  promoters  of  the  Reformation  have  been  added,  as  well  as  the 
tine  group  in  marble  of  "  Margaret  Wilson  of  Glenvemoch,  the  Virgin  Martyr 
of  the  Ocean  Wave,  and  her  like-minded  sister  Agnes."  These  are  mostly  from 
the  chisel  of  Handyside  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  niche  of  a  rock  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  enclosure,  there  is  a  beautiful  little  fountain  with  marble  front,  and 
inscription  in  Hebrew. 
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afterwards  (1640)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Argyle  family, 
who  removed  from  it  the  arms  of  the  Stirling  family,  and 
substituted  their  own;  and  here  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
King  James  II.  of  England,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  little  thinking  that  his  royal  guest  was  on 
an  early  occasion  to  order  his  execution.*  It  was  subsequently 
the  head-quaiters  of  John,  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1715.  Opposite  Argyle's  Lodging  a  new  build- 
ing occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Greorge  Buchanan 
the  historian  lived  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. 

Mar's  Work,  the  remains  of  the  house  built  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  stands  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street.  In  the  centre 
are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  projecting  towers 
on  each  side,  those  of  the  Regent  Mar  and  his  Countess.  Its 
architecture  is  richly  decorated,  partaking  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character.  Tradition  indeed  says  that  it  was  built  of  stones 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  that  for  this 
sacrilege  its  founder  was  cut  off  before  it  was  finished.  He  was 
engaged  in  more  flagrant  crimes,  however,  than  the  selfish  use 
of  the  consecrated  stones,  for  he  was  laying  his  plots,  with 
Cecil  and  Morton,  for  the  assassination  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
death  suddenly  overtook  him  at  Stirling  in  the  year  1572, 
probably  when  he  was  overlooking  the  progress  of  his  building. 
Some  curious  inscriptions  on  the  remains  look  like  a  defiance 
of  the  world  by  one  who  was  uneasy  under  its  observation, 
thus — 

'  The  moir  I  stand  on  oppin  hitht. 

My  favltis  moir  svbiect  ar  to  sitht. 

I  pray  al  Ivikaris  on  this  Ivging, 
Vith  gentil  e  to  gif  thair  ivging. 

The  following  is  on  the  back  part  of  the  building,  pre- 
viously the  old  garden,  but  now  a  portion  of  the  burial 
ground. 

Esspy  speik  forth  and  spair  notht; 
Considder  veil  and  cair  notht. 

The  edifice,  by  its  appearance,  confirms  the  tradition  that 
it  was  never  finished,  for  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  good  preser- 
vation so  far  as  it  goes.     The  ecclesiastical  features  in  the 

*  He  was  beheaded  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  27th  May  1661. 
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sculpture  will  also  be  readily  recognised,  and  the  architect 
appears  to  have  very  ingeniously  adapted  the  gargoils,  niches, 
and  mullions  of  the  abbey  to  the  purposes  of  baronial  decora- 
tion. Some  of  the  sculptures  are  very  curious — one,  which 
almost  resembles  a  bundle  of  rods  made  up  like  the  Roman 
fasces,  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  the  babe  in 
swaddling  bands,  and  is  doubtless  very  ancient. 

Stirling  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  schools,  and  also 
for  the  number  of  its  hospitals  or  residences  for  decayed 
persons.  By  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1437, 
Stirling  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  for  keeping  the  Jug,  or 
standard  of  diy  measure,  from  which  all  others  throughout  the 
country  were  appointed  to  be  taken,  while  the  Firlot  was 
given  to  Linlithgow,  the  Ell  to  Edinburgh,  the  Reel  to  Perth, 
and  the  Pound  to  Lanark.  The  Stirling  Jug  is  still  preserved 
with  great  care. 

The  most  illustrious  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the 
field  of 

BANNOCKBURN, 

which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  and  where 
(June  24,  1314)  the  famous  battle  was  fought  between  the 
English  army  of  100,000  men  under  Edward  II.,  and  the 
Scottish  army  of  30,000,  conmianded  by' Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Scottish  army  extended  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
the  brook  of  Bannock,  which  was  so  rugged  and  broken  as  to 
cover  the  right  flank  effectually,  to  the  village  of  St.  Ninians, 
probably  in  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Stirling  to 
Kilsyth.  The  royal  standard  was  pitched,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, in  a  stone  having  a  round  hole  for  its  reception,  and 
thence  called  the  Bore-stone.  The  remaining  fragment  of  this 
stone,  protected  from  the  depredations  of  visitors  by  a  frame- 
work of  iron,  still  remains  on  the  the  top  of  a  small  eminence 
called  Brock's  Brae,  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Ninians.  To  the 
northward,  near  St.  Ninians,  which  was  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  Brace's  position,  he  protected  his  left  wing  against 
cavalry  by  digging  a  number  of  pits  so  close  together  as  to 
resemble  the  cells  in  a  honey-comb.  They  were  slightly 
covered  with  brushwood  and  green  sods,  so  as  not  to  be 
obvious  to  an  impetuous  enemy.      According  to  B\ScC,\sscsv«cl^ 
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sharp  stakes  were  also  fixed  in  the  pits,  and  some  calthrops, 
or  spikes,  contrived  to  lame  the  horses,  were  scattered  in 
different  directions.  The  military  advantages  of  this  position 
were  very  great,  for  while  defences,  partly  natural  partly 
artificial,  secured  either  flank  from  being  turned,  the  space  in 
front  was  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  and  impeded,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their 
immense  superiority  in  numbers.* 

In  the  rear  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Scottish  army 
is  the  Gillies*  Hill,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  following 
circimistance: — In  a  valley  westward  of  this  hill  Bruce 
stationed  his  baggage,  under   the   charge  of  the   gillies  or 

*  The  night  before  the  battle  a  skirmish  took  place  between  Randolph  Earl 
of  Moray,  and  a  party  of  English  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village  of  Newhouse,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fh>m  Stirling. 
Two  large  stones  which  formerly  marked  the  spot  in  front  of  a  villa  have  been 
removed,  but  the  place  is  still  popularly  called  Randals-field.f 

About  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  another  direction,  is  a  place  called 
the  Bloody  Folds,  where  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have  made  a  stand,  and 
died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  own  military  tenants  and  vassals.  There  is 
also  a  place  in  this  neighbourhood  called  Ingram's  Crook,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Sir  Ingram  Omfraville,  one  of  the  English  com- 
manders. 

t  Bruce  had  enjoined  Randolph,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army, 
to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  any  advanced  parties  of  the  English  from  throwing 
succours  into  the  Castle  of  Stirling.  Eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,  were  detached  from  the  English  army ;  they  made  a  circuit 
by  the  low  grounds  to  the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.  The  king  perceived 
their  motion,  and  coming  up  to  Randolph,  angrily  exclaimed,  "  Thoughtless 
man  !  you  have  suffered  the  enemy  to  pass."  Randolph  hastened  to  repair  his 
fault,  or  perish.  As  he  advanced,  the  English  cavalry  wheeled  to  attack  him. 
Randolph  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  circular  form,  with  their  spears  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  protended  on  every  side.  At  the  first  onset.  Sir  William  Dayne- 
court,  an  English  conunander  of  distinguished  note,  was  slain.  The  enemy,  far 
superior  in  numbers  to  Randolph,  environed  him,  and  pressed  hard  on  his 
little  band ;  Douglas  saw  his  jeopardy,  and  requested  the  king's  permission  to 
go  and  succour  him.  "  You  shall  not  move  from  your  ground,"  cried  the  king; 
"  let  Randolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may ;  I  will  not  alter  my  order  of 
battle,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  my  position."— "In  truth,"  replied  Douglas, 
*'  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Randolph  perish,  and,  therefore,  with  your  leave, 
I  must  aid  him."  The  king  unwillingly  consented,  and  Douglas  flew  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friend.  While  approaching,  he  perceived  that  the  English  were 
falling  into  disorder,  and  that  the  perseverance  of  Randolph  had  prevailed  over 
their  impetuous  courage.  "Halt!"  cried  Douglas,  "those  brave  men  have 
repulsed  the  enemy,  let  us  not  diminish  their  glory  by  sharing  it." — Dal- 
rymple's  Annals  of  Scotland. 
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servants  and  retainers  of  the  camp.  At  the  critical  moment 
when  the  English  line  was  wavering,  these  gillies,  prompted 
either  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of 
plunder,  assumed  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they 
found  nearest,  and  shewed  themselves  on  the  hill  like  a  new 
army  advancing  to  battle.  The  English,  taking  these  for  a 
fresh  body  of  troops,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in 
every  direction. 

St.  Ninians,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  St.  Ringans,  to 
which  Brace's  left  wing  extended,  is  a  thriving  village  a  short 
way  south  of  Stirling.  Its  steeple  stands  separate  from  the 
church,  which  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  old  church, 
being  used  as  a  powder  magazine  by  the  Highlanders  in  1 746, 
was  accidentally  blown  up;  but  though  the  church  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  steeple  remained  uninjured- 
Three  miles  south-west  from  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
was  fought,  in  1488,  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  in  which 
James  IIL  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Barons  of  Scotland, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the  king,  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him,  and  drew  into  their  party  the  king's 
eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  afterwards  James  IV.  The 
unfortunate  monarch,  with  inferior  numbers,  attacked  the 
army  of  the  insurgents.  The  consequences  proved  most 
calamitous.  The  royal  forces,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave 
way,  and  the  king,  flying  from  the  field,  fell  from  his  horse  as 
it  started  at  a  woman  with  a  water-pitcher,  at  a  place  called 
Beaton's  Mill,  near  the  village  of  MiUtown.* 

*  He  was  carried  into  the  mill  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  the  miller  and 
his  wife,  without  being  recognised.  On  recovering  his  senses  he  asked  for  a 
priest,  to  whom  he  might  make  confession.  One  of  his  pnrsueris  coming  up,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  a  priest,"  and,  approaching  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was 
lying  in  a  comer  of  the  mill,  stabbed  him  several  times  to  the  heart.  The 
building  in  which  the  tragic  incident  took  place  is  still  pointed  out,  but  it  has 
been  somewhat  modernized,  and  converted  fh)m  a  mill  into  a  dwelling-house. 
It  is  certainly  very  old,  and  tiie  lower  part  of  the  walls,  which  are  of  unusual 
thickness,  have  apparently  remained  unaltered.  CHie  body  of  the  murdered 
monarch  was  interred  in  Cambuskenneth  Abbey.  James  IV.  was  seized  with 
deep  remorse  for  his  conduct  in  this  afTair,  which  manifested  itself  in  severe 
acts  of  penance,  among  others,  in  wearing  a  heavy  iron  belt,  to  the  weight  of 
which  he  added  certain  ounces  every  year  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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STIRLING   TO    DOLLAR,   CASTLE   CAMPBELL,   AND 

THE  CAULDRON  LINN. 


ITINERARY. 


Miles. 

^  Cross  Stirling  Bridge. 
1|  Caosewayhead  village,  pass  through, 

and  keep  road  by  hack  of  village 

to  the  right. 
2    Airthrey  (Lord  Abercromby)  on  left. 
3^  Logie  Kirk,  and  road  to  Damyat  on 

left. 
3^  Blairlogie  on  left. 
5    Menstrie. 
6^  Village  of  AJva. 


Miles. 

7    Cross  Alva  Bum. 

7^  Alva  House  (Johnstone,  Esq.),  on 
left. 

9    Tillicoultry. 

9^  Entrance  to  Tillicoultry  House,  on 

left  (Wardlaw  Ramsi^,  Esq.) 
lOJ  Harvieston  House. 
12    Dollar. 

15^  Rumbling  Bridge  Hotel 
24    Kinross  and  Lochleven. 


There  are  hotels  at  Dollar  and  at  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  Vehicles  put  up  at 
the  Rumbling  Bridge.  Trains  leave  Stirling  several  times  daily,  and  those 
residing  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  can  join  them  at  Causewayhead.  The  Dollar 
omnibus  meets  the  train  at  Tillicoultry  every  day  in  summer,  but  only  three 
days  a  week  in  winter  and  spring. 

This  pleasant  episodical  tour  is  now  easily  accomplished  by  taking 
the  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Railway  as  far  as  Tillicoultry,  and  the 
omnibus  in  connection  with  it. 

Leaving  Stirling,  the  tourist  is  in  a  few  minutes  alongside  of  the 
Abbey  Craig,*  a  beautiful  cluster  of  precipitous  rocks  rising  through 
a  rich  maze  of  sylvan  verdure,  to  the  height  of  560  feet,  and  com- 
manding one  of  the  finest  views  of  Stirling  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  interest  of  the  place  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  battle  of  Stirling,  which  was  fought  at  its  base  (13th 
September  1297),  on  which  occasion  the  first  victory  was  obtained 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  Scottish  independence. f    The  Abbey 

*  Some  time  ago  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Wallace,  and  the  Abbey  Craig  was  proposed  as 
the  most  appropriate  site. 

t  The  English  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Hugh  Cressingham,  the 
treasurer  of  Edward  I.,  consisted  of  50,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Wallace,  who 
had  obtained  timeous  intelligence  of  the  formidable  armament  that  was  ad- 
vancing against  him,  quickly  collected  a  force  of  10,000  men,  and  with  them 
marched  from  Dundee  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  The  bridge  over 
the  river  was  at  that  time  of  wood,  and  stood  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  river 
than  the  present  old  one ;  over  this  the  English  army  defiled,  although  it  was 


Craig  is  Bucceedeil  on  the  left  bj  the  paator&l  jet  hRj  hilla  of  the 
Ocbil  range.  The  moat  eontherlj  of  theae  is  Daniyat,  funons  for 
the  eztensive  and  eplendid  view  obtnined  from  its  Bummit.  Id  its 
neighbourhood  it  Beucleuch.  which  ahooti  out  from  a  toll  rocky  point, 
oiUed  Craigleith  (2400),  remarkable  in  aauient  times  for  (he  produc- 


tion of  fUcons.  A  hollow  near  this  where  the  snow  oiten  lies  &r 
into  the  sninmer,  is  known  bj  the  picturesque  aonbriqueC  of  Lady 
Alva'a  Web.  Three  mites  fhim  Stirling  the  tourist  leaches  the 
beantifiil  village  of  Blairlo^e,  and  foar  miles  beyond  it  is  the  Tillage 
of  AIto,  which  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  ailrer  mines.  Alva 
House,  the  rerideuce  of  Johnstone  of  Alva,  stands  on  an  eminence 


ao  narrow  that  onlj  two  could  paas  it  abreaat.  Wallace  anffbrad  a  conarderablv 
unmber  in  croaa  wltbout  appoeitloit,  but  when  about  one-half  of  the  English 
forces  WBM  over,  and  tha  bridge  was  atill  crowded  with  those  who  were 
following,  ha  charged  with  tala  whole  strength,  alew  a  very  gnat  nmubur,  and 
drove  more  <uU  the  river.  The  remainder  of  the  EngUah  annr  left  on  tbe 
soulherD  aide  of  the  Forth  fled  In  great  eonfoalon,  liavlng  Sret  sel;  Are  to  the 
bridge.  Ciesainghim  was  killed  In  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  the  Scota 
detested  him  9d  much,  that  ther  are  said  to  have  nuinglcd  his  dead  body  and 


ekin  from  hli  Umba. 

bodies  of  the  foptWes 

Tw™ 

ty  thouBind  me 

the  bsMlB  ana  tiie  puran 

il. 
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projecting  from  the  base  of  the  Woodhill.-*  Three  miles  from  Alva 
IB  Tillicoultry,  celebrated  for  its  manafactories  of  woollen  Btuf&,  and 
at  the  distance  of  other  three  miles  (being  in  all  12  miles  from  Stir- 
ling) is  the  town  of  Dollab  [Castle  Campbell  Hotel]. 

At  Dollar  there  is  an  academy,  founded  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Macnab,  a  natiye  of  the  parish,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in 
London.  It  is  a  handsome  Grecian  building,  and  is  furnished  with 
good  masters  for  the  various  branches  of  education. 

About  one  mile  to  the  northward  is  the  remarkable  ruin  of 

CASTLE  CAMPBELL, 

occupying  a  wild  and  romantic  situation  on  the  top  of  a  high  and 
almost  insulated  rock.  The  only  access  to  the  castle  is  by  an  isthmus 
connecting  the  mount  with  the  hill  behind.  The  mount  on  which  it 
is  situated  is  nearly  encompassed  by  thick  bosky  woods,  and  mountain 
rivulets  desceuding  on  either  side  unite  at  the  base.f 

The  precise  period  at  which  Castle  Campbell  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Argyle  family  is  not  certainly  known.  In  1493,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  changing  the  name  of  **  the  castle 
called  the^  GUoume,"|  to  Castle  Campbell,  and  it  continued  to  be  a 
possession  of  the  gieat  clan  family  of  Argyle,  till  upon  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke,  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Tait  of  Harvieston.  It  is 
said  that  John  Knox  resided  in  Castle  Campbell,  under  the  protection 
of  Archibald,  the  Fourth  Earl,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  that  publicly  embraced  the  I^testant  religion.  It  was  in 
the  year  1645  "  that  the  feudal  hatred  of  Montrose,  and  of  the  clans 

*  "  Oh,  Alva  woods'  aie  bonnier 
Tillicooltry  hills  are  fair, 
But  when  I  think  o'  the  bonnie  braes  o*  Menstrfe, 
It  mak's  my  heart  aye  sair."— Pairt  Rhyme. 

The  village  of  Menstrie  lies  two  miles  west  of  Alva.  Menstrie  House  was 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 

t  Castle  Campbell,  and  the  greater  part  of  DoUar,  are  inclnded  in  the  estate 
of  Harvieston,  originally  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Crawford  Tait»  father  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.    It  now  belongs  to  the  Globe  Insurance  Company. 

t  The  ancient  name- of  the  castle^  it  is  often  said,  was  the  Castle  of  Gloom. 
The  mountain  streams  that  flow  on  the  different  sides  are  still  called,  the  one 
the  Water  of  Care,  the  other  the  Bum  of  Sorrow ;  and  after  the  junction  in 
fjront  of  the  castle,  they  traverse  the  valley  of  Dollar,  or  Dolour.  Chambkbs' 
OoMtUer,  voL  L,  191.  Etymologists,  however,  tell  a  different  tale.  The  old 
Gaelic  name  of  the  stronghold  was  Cocfc  Leum,  or  Mad  Leap.  The  glen  of  Care, 
was  the  Glenrcaer  or  red  glen  (it  abounds  in  red  sandstone);  and  Dollar  is 
simply  Dal-ard,  the  high  hau^  or  valley. 

O 
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composing  the  strength  of  his  army,  the  yindictive  resentment  also 
of  the  Ogilyies  for  the  destmotion  of  *  the  bonnie  Honse  of  Airlie/ 
and  that  of  the  Stirlingshire  caTaliers  for  that  of  Menstrie,  doomed 
this  magnificent  pile  to  flames  and  rain.  The  destruction  of  many  a 
meaner  habitation  by  the  same  nnscmpolous  and  unsparing  spirit  of 
vengeance  has  been  long  forgotten,  but  the  majestic  remains  of  Castle 
Campbell  still  excite  a  sigh  in  those  that  view  them  over  the  miseries 
of  civil  war.'** 

About  two  miles  above  Dollar  is  an  interesting  spot  where  the 
Devon  forms  a  series  of  romantic  cascades,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Cauldron  LiNN.f  The  river  here  suddenly  enters  a  deep  gulf, 
where,  finding  itself  confined,  it  has,  by  continual  efforts  against  the 
sides,  worked  out  a  cavity  resembling  a  large  cauldron.  From  this 
gulf  the  water  works  its  way  through  an  aperture  beneath  the  surface 
into  a  lower  cavity,  where  it  is  covered  with  a  constant  foam.  The 
water  then  works  its  way  into  a  third  cauldron,  out  of  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  a  sheer  fall  of  forty-four  feet.  The  best  view  of  this 
magnificent  scene  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall. 

About  a  mile  farther  up  the  vale,  the  rocks  on  each  side  rise  to 
the  height  of  eighty-six  feet,  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  con- 
tracted in  such  a  manner,  that  a  bridge  of  twenty-five  feet  span 
connects  them.  A  handsome  new  bridge  has  lately  been  erected 
above  the  old  one,  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  On  account  of  the  rocky  nature  of  the  channel,  the  river  here 
makes  a  violent  noise,  hence  the  name  of  the  Bumbling  Bridge4 

A  few  hundred  yards  farther  up,  there  is  another  cascade,  called 
the  Devil's  Mill,  where  the  water,  vibrating  from  one  side  to  another 
of  the  pool,  and  constantly  beating  against  the  sides  of  the  rock,  pro- 

*  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  yoL  ill.,  p.  12. 

t  Instead  of  the  usual  route,  pedestrians,  in  coming  from  Dollar,  should 
strike  oflf  the  high  road  soon  after  they  get  above  Vicar's  Bridge^  and  take  along 
a  path  to  the  right,  leading  to  Cowden  and  Mucart  MiUy  and  from  thence  by  the 
BUiir  HUl  to  the  Cauldron  Linn.  This  is  a  short  cut,  which  keeps  near  the 
river  by  a  far  more  romantic  line  than  the  turnpike  road. 

X  A  short  distance  from  the  Bumbling  Bridge  is  Aldie  Castle,  the  anci^it 
seat  of  the  Mercers  of  Aldie,  now  represented  by  Baroness  Keith.  At  Aldie,  a 
man  on  being  hanged  for  the  slight  offence  of  stealing  a  caupfu'  o'  com,  is  said 
to  have  uttered  a  malediction  upon  the  family,  to  the  effect  that  the  estate  of 
Aldie  should  never  be  inherited  by  a  male  heir  for  nineteen  generations.  It  is 
a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  that  this-  has  already  so  far  taken  effect, — 
Lady  Keith  being  the  daughter  of  an  heiress,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  and 
suecessor  to  another  heiress,  and  being  herself  the  mother  of  several  daughters 
but  of  no  male  child.  The  slogan  or  war-cry  of  the  Mercers  of  Aldie,  was  "  The 
grit  pule." 
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duces  an  intermittent  noise  like  that  of  a  mill  in  motion.  "  The 
clear  winding  Devon/*  has  been  celebrated  by  Barns  in  his  beautiful 
IjriCy  '^The  Banks  of  the  DeVon."  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Adair}f  the  lady  on  whom  this  song  was  composed,  was 
at  that  time  residing  at- Harvieston,  near  Dollar. 

Hie  D.eYon  Kailway^'  for  which  an  Act  has  been  obtained,  is  to 
extend. from  Tillicoultry  to  Perth,  and  by  this  line  the  tourist  will  be 
enabled  to  continue  this  tour  eastwards  to  Kinboss  [Inns:  Bennie's ; 
Stock^s.  Population,  2590].  But  as  yet  the  shortest  way  of  reaching 
it  is  from  the.  Cowdenbeath*  Station  of  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and 
Dundee  .Bailway.  A  more  round-about  way  is  by  the  Fife  extension- 
branch  line  .&om  Ladybank  Junction,  which  has  its  tlBrmination  at 
Kinross.    Thfl  most  interesting  object  at  Kinross  is 

LOCH  LBVEN, 

with  the  remains  of  its  well-known  oastle.  The  lake  in  form  is  an 
irregular  oval,  extending  from  ten  to  eleven  miles  in  circumference. 
It  contains  four  islands,  of  which  one,  St.  Serfs  Isle,  near  the  east 
end,  Was  so  named  from  its  having  been  the  site  of  a  priory  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Serf.  Wyntoiun,  the  author  of  the  rhymed  •'  Orygynale 
Cronykil"  of  Scotland,  was  prior  of  this  religious  establishment. 

Tiie  ruins  of  Locbletren  Cattle,  celisbrated  from  its  having  been 
the  prison  house  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  occupy  an  island 
near  the  shore.  In  1542,  Lochleven  Castle  was  granted  by  James 
Y.  to  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  stepfather  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Moray ; 
and  in  1567,  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  there  after  her  surrender 
at  Carberry  Hill.  The  engraving  which  illustrates  our  text  repre- 
sents Lord  Lindsay  and  his  party  on  the  occasion  of  that  memorable 
visit  to  Queen  Mary,  which  terminated  in  her  abdication  of  the 
Crown.  The  pennon  of  the  ruthless  baron  is  displayed  by  one  of 
his  attendants  as  a  signal  for  the  boat,  while  he  himself  blows  '^a 
clamorous  blast  on  his  bugle.'*  Queen  Mary  escaped  from  the 
castle,  May  2,  1568,  through  the  aid  of  young  Douglas,  and  is  said 
by  general  tradition  to  have  gone  ashore  on  the  lands  of  Coldon  at 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  whence  she  was  conducted  by  Lord  Seton 
to  Niddry  Castle  near  Linlithgow.  The  keys  of  the  castle,  which 
were  thrown  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of  her  escape,  were  recently 
found  by  a  young  man  belonging  to  Kinross,  who  presented  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton.    Loch  Leven  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 

*  Cowdenbeath  Station  is  5  miles  from  Kinross,  and  there  is  a  'bus  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  trains. 
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it*  tront.  The  rich  taste  and  bright  red  colour  are  derived  chiefly 
from  small  cmstacea  and  shell-fish  upon  which  they  feed.  The 
silver  grey  trout  is  apparently  the  original  native  of  the  loch,  and 
in  many  respects  the  finest  fish  of  the  whole.  The  char  or  ffdfy 
trough,  rivalling  in  richness  and  flavour  the  best  specimens  of  this 
kind,  have  of  late  years  disappeared.  The  right  of  flshing,  with  the 
use  of  a  boat  and  rowers,  may  be  obtained  firom  the  tacksman.  The 
charge  is  half-a-crown  per  hour. 

Kinross  House  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery),  erected  in  1685  for 
the  Duke  of  York,  stands  on  a  promontory  once  occupied  by  a 
stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Morton. 

In  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kinneswood,  Michael  Bruce  the 
poet  was  bom.*  The  river  Leven  flows  from  the  lake  on  the  east 
side,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course  through  the  woods  of  Leslie 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  The  roads  from  Kinross  to 
Perth  (which  is  17  miles  distant)  passes  the  village  of  Milnathort, 
and  the  ruins  of  Burleigh  Castle,  formerly  the  property  of  Ijord 
Burleigh,  attainted  in  1715.  It  is  then  carried  through  Glenfarg,  a 
romantic  valley  enclosed  by  the  OchUs,  to  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  funed 
for  its  mineral  wells,  and  over  Moncrieffe  Hill,  affording  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

*  See  the  interesting  life  of  this  poet,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M'Eelvie,  who  has 
proved  that  a  number  of  the  paraphrases  and  other  poems  ascribed  to  Logan 
were  really  written  by  Bruce. 
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PEETHSHIER 

Among  all  the  provinces  in  Scotland,  if  an  intelligent 
stranger  were  asked  to  describe  the  most  varied  and  the  most 
beautiful,  it  is  probable  he  would  name  the  coimty  of  Perth, 
A  native,  also,  of  any  other  district  of  Caledonia,  though  his 
partialities  might  lead  him  to  prefer  his  native  county  in  the 
first  instance,  would  certainly  class  that  of  Perth  in  the  second, 
and  thus  give  its  inhabitants  a  fair  right  to  plead,  that — 
prejudice  apart-Perthshire  foimB  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  is  long  since  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  with  that  excellent  taste  which  characterises  her 
writings,  expressed  her  opinion,  that  the  most  interesting 
district  of  every  country,  and  that  which  exhibits  the  varied 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  in  greatest  perfection,  is  that  where 
the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the  champaign  or  more  level 
land.  The  most  picturesque,  if  not  the  highest  hUls,  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  county  of  PertL  The  rivers  find  their 
way  out  of  the  mountainous  region  by  the  wildest  leaps,  and 
through  the  most  romantic  passes  connecting  the  Highlands 
with  the  Lowlands.  Above,  the  v^etation  of  a  happier 
climate  and  soO.  is  mingled  with  the  magnificent  character- 
istics of  mountain  scenery,  and  woods,  groves  and  thickets  in 
profusion  clothe  the  base  of  the  hills,  ascend  up  the  ravines, 
and  mingle  with  the  precipices.  It  is  in  such  favoured  regions 
that  the  traveller  finds  what  the  poet  Gray,  or  some  one  else, 
has  termed  Beauty  lying  iu  the  lap  of  Terror. 

From  the  same  advantage  of  situation,  this  favoured  pro- 
vince presents  a  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  Its 
lakes,  woods  and  mountains,  may  vie  in  beauty  with  any  that 
the  Highland  tour  exhibits ;  while  Perthshire  contains,  amidst 
this  romantic  scenery,  and  in  some  places  in  connection  with 
it,  many  fertile  and  habitable  tracts,  which  may  vie  with  the 
richness  of  merry  England  herself.     The  coimtry  has  also  been 
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the  scene  of  many  remarkable  exploits  and  events,  some  of 
historical  importance,  others  interesting  to  the  poet  and 
romancer,  though  recorded  in  popular  tradition  alone.  It  was 
in  these  vales  that  the  Saxons  of  the  plain  and  the  Qael  of  the 
mountains  had  many  a  desperate  and  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  decide  the  pahn  of 
victory  between  the  m^dled  chivalry  of  the  Low  country  and 
the  plaided  clans  whom  they  opposed.* 

To  the  TcmrUt  it  presents  attractions  of  almost  every  kind. 
It  is  a  sort  of  shifting  diorama,  in  which  new  scenes  remarkable 
for  new  beauties  continually  present  themselves  to  his  view, 
leaving  upon  his  mind  the  impression  that  the  last  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  finest  he  has  yet  beheld.  Fertility  and  barrenness, 
the  wildest  alpine  magnificence,  and  scenes  upon  which  the 
eye  of  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  could  desire  to  rest ;  the 
rugged  moimtaui  towering  in  rude  majesty,  and  the  sweet 
glen  enHvened  with  sunshine  or  curtained  with  mist;  the 
rich  alluvial  plains  of  England  contrasting  with  the  glories  of 
Switzerland  in  a  more  softened  and  subdued  form ;  these  are 
the  general  and  prominent  features  by  which  this  county  is 
distinguished. 

To  the  Sportsman  it  opens  a  boundless  field  of  amusement 
in  its  beautiful  streams  and  its  extensive  moors,  where  the 
grouse,  imdeterred  by  the  deadly  hostility  of  man,  renew  their 
race,  but  only  to  invite  renewed  destruction.  Feathered  game 
of  every  description  aboimds  in  the  upland  districts  of  Perth- 
shire, and  affords  a  rich  treat  to  the  sportsman.  Many  of  the 
moors  are  let,  and  bring  large  sums  annually.  The  deer- 
forest  of  Athole  is  said  to  contain  about  100,000  acres;  and 
the  number  of  deer  in  the  whole  county  is  estimated  at  6000, 
of  which  about  100  are  aimually  killedL  Harts  are  destroyed 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  hinds  in  January, 
the  last  month  of  the  season.  From  several  of  the  large  pro- 
prietors having  combined  to  preserve  the  deer,  it  is  considered 
that  their  number  must  be  greatly  upon  the  increase.  Salmon 
is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  Tay,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
tributaries  of  that  river.  The  fisheries  on  the  Tay  alone  are 
understood  to  bring  a  rental  of  ^10,000  a  year. 

*  Qaotatiou  from  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
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The  Mountains  are  noted  for  their  height  and  elegance  of 
contour.  Benlawers  (the  highest)  is  3984  feet,  and  many  of 
the  others  are  not  far  behind  it,  the  heights  vary  as  follows : — 
Benmore,  3835 ;  Stobinian,  3813 ;  SchehaUion,  3547 ;  Ben- 
voirlich,  3300;  Benvenue  (South),  2388;  Benledi,  2381; 
Bencleugh  (Ochils,  in  StirUngshiTe),  2358 ;  Damyat  (Ochils), 
1345 ;  Bimam  Hill,  1580 ;  Dunsinnane,  1040. 

The  lochs  of  Perthshire  may  be  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal groups — 1.  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray,  Venaxjhar,  Monteith, 
Ard,  Chon,  Lubnaig,  and  Voil,  forming  a  nucleus  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  county,  and  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  scenery  of  the  Trosachs.  2.  Lochs  Tay,  Earn  and 
Dochart,  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  3.  Lochs  Tummel, 
Rannoch,  Lydoch,  Garry,  and  Ericht,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county — the  last,  from  their  position  and  features,  being 
less  visited  than  the  other  two.  Li  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
county,  the  Lochs  of  the  Lowes,  Marly,  and  Clunie,  a  minw 
chain  of  small  lakes,  extends  from  near  Dimkeld  towards 
Blairgowrie. 

The  principal  Bivers  are  the  Tay,  with  its  tributaries — 
Almond,  Shochie,  Ordie ;  Isla,  Ericht,  etc. ;  Braan ;  Tummel, 
Tilt,  Bruar,  Garry,  and  ihreochy ;  Lyon ;  Lochay ;  and  Dochart. 
The  Earn  with  its  tributaries,  Ruchill,  Ruthven,  and  May. 

The  principal  Towns  are  Perth,  Culross,  Crieff,  Callander, 
Kincardine,  Doune,  Comrie,  Dunblane,  Auchterarder,  Dunkeld, 
Pitlochrie,  Aberfeldy,  Killin,  Rattray,  Blairgowrie,  Coupar- 
Angus,  and  Alyth. 
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STIKLING  TO  CALLANDER 

Following  the  line  of  railway,  shortly  after  leaving  Stirling 
we  cross  the  river  Forth,  and  shoot  across  an  extensive  but 
beautifully  fertile  plain,  to 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN. 

[Hotels:  Philp's  Boyal;  The  Queen's.] 

By  railway,  89  miles  from  Edinburgh ;  32^  fh)m  Glasgow ;  8  from  Stirling.  To 
Doune,  5  miles ;  Bumbling  Bridge,  17  ;  Alloa,  7 ;  Ardoch,  9 ;  Callander,  13 ; 
Aberfoyle,  18. 

This  popular  watering-place  may  almost  be  called  a  suburb 
of  Stirling,  as  there  is  frequent  and  easy  intercourse  betwixt 
the  two  places,  both  by  road  and  railway.  On  the  east  it 
commences  with  the  villa  of  Coney  Hill,  nor  far  from  Lord 

ITINEBABY   FOB  T0UBI8TS  BY  THE   BOAD. 


HUes. 
IJ  The  Toll. 
1}  Oraigforth  on  left. 
2^  Cross  river  Forth  by  bridge  of 

Drip;  on  the  right  the  Forth 

joins  the  Teith. 

4  Ochtertyre  House  on  right. 

5  Blair  Drummond  on  left. 

6  Kincardine  Kirk  on  left — Keep 

road  to  right. 


MUes. 
7}  Cross  Bridge  of  Teith— Deanston 
on  left,  Doune  Castle  on  ri^^t. 
8    Doune. 
9^  Bum    of    Cambus,    and    Doune 

Lodge  on  right. 
10^  Lanrick  Castle  on  left. 
14    Cambusmore  on  left. 
14J  Cross  Kelty  Water. 
16    Callander. 


The  road  skirts  at  its  commencement  the  northern  base  of  the  Castle  Bock, 
and  at  the  second  mile  crosses  the  Forth.  The  first  mansion-house  passed  on 
the  left  is  Craigforth,  long  possessed  by  the  family  of  Callander,  nestling  among 
trees  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  whose  name  it  bears. 

On  the  left  is  the  corner,  as  it  were,  of  the  original  cake  of  moss  which  lay 
heavy  over  all  the  now  fruitful  carse,  and  still  covers  a  large  portion  of  its 
interior  surface.  Part  of  it  is  called  Flanders  Moss,  evidently  from  its  simi- 
larity to  the  tracts  of  heath  land  near  the  lower  Bhine ;  and  one  part  of  the 
reclaimed  territory  is  named  the  Polder— the  term  applied  to  fields  recovered 
from  the  sea  in  Holland.  Near  this  is  Ochtertyre  House  (Sir  David  Dundas) 
on  the  right,  once  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Bamsay,  the  friend  of  Blacklock,  of 
Bums,  and  of  Scott.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  mansion 
of  Blair-Drummond  (Home  Drummond,  Esq.),  embosomed  in  fine  woods  and 
plantations.    The  celebrated  Lord  Kames  was  proprietor  of  Blair-Drummond 
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Abercromby's  Lodge  *  and  from  this  the  whole  southern  slope 
of  the  hill  westwards  to  that  quarter  called  Sunnylaw  is 
studded  with  neat  and  elegantly-constructed  villas,  most  of 
which  are  bmlt  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  lodging-houses. 

Its  primary  attraction  is  the  Airthrey  mineral  water,  of  a 
saline  nature,  and  which  is  collected  in  cisterns  formed  in  an 
old  copper  mine.  The  well-house  to  which  the  water  is  raised, 
is  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Hotel. 

The  river  Allan,  which  contributes  much  to  the  amenity 
of  the  place,  rises  in  Glen-eagles,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Ochils,  and  where  it  has  not  been  polluted  l^y  nulls,  contains 
both  bum  and  sea  trout  In  the  last  part  of  its  course  it  is 
rapid,  its  banks  steep  and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  It  falls 
into  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling.  The  seats  at  the  Bridge 
of  Allan  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are,  Westerton 
Park,  Airthrey  Castle  (Lord  Abercromby),  Keir  (William 
Stirling,  Esq.),  Kippenross  (John  Stirling,  Esq.) 

The  Keir  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Fridays  from 
2  to  6  PJL  The  Kippenross  grotmds  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  from  10  to  5  tm. 

Three  miles  westward  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  is  Dun- 
blane [Kinross'  Private  Hotel],  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  AUan.  The  cathedral,  of  which  we  have  a 
good  view  from  the  railway,  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  escaped  to  a  great  extent  the  ill- 

towards  the  close  of  last  centniy,  and  under  his  auspices  was  commenced  that 
series  of  operations,  by  which  what  was  once  a  bleak  and  marshy  moor  has 
been  tamed  into  rich  com  fields. 

Leaving  the  flat  carse  land,  we  edge  up  throngh  gently  broken  ground,  and 
at  the  sixth  mile,  near  the  modem  church  of  Kincardine,  the  roads  fork— that 
to  Doune  taking  the  right  hand  across  the  Teith,  while  the  way  to  Menteith 
and  Aberfoyle  Is  to  the  left. 

*  '*  In  the  year  1819  there  was  found  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  whale,  which 
must  have  been  70  feet  long,  in  the  course  of  some  draining  operations  carried 
on  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  on  the  estate  of  Airthrey.  The  place 
where  it  was  found  was  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  east 
ftom  the  eastern  porter's  lodge,  which  leads  to  Airthrey  Castle,  and  near  to  the 
north  verge  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river  Forth.  The  bones  were  in 
general  hard  and  undecayed,  and  lay  in  regular  connected  order  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  They  were  imbedded  in  the  blue  silt,  immediately  under  the  silt 
day.  It  was  found,  from  very  accurate  levels  taken,  that  this  skeleton  lay  22 
feet  higher  than  the  pitch  of  the  present  highest  stream  tides  of  the  river  Forth, 
immediately  opposite." 
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adviBed  fury  of  the  first  refonners.  It  is  partly  used  as  the 
parish  church,  and  is  in  tolerably  good  condition.  The  nave 
is  in  the  oldest  pointed  style,  the  choir  of  a  period  rather 
later,  when  mullions  were  filled  into  the  windows,  and  decora- 
tion was  maMng  progress.  The  tower  is  evidently  the  oldest 
part,  having  decided  marks  of  Norman  work.  Some  of  the 
prebend's  oaken  stalls  and  other  pieces  of  carved  work  have 
been  preserved,  and  there  is  a  recumbent  stone  e£Bgyof  one  of  the 
powerful  lords  of  Strathallan  in  armour.  One  of  the  bishops 
of  the  see  of  Dnnblane  was  the  celebrated  Leighton,  who  left 
his  library,  still  pl*eserved,  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  He  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery.  From  the  back  of  the  inn  a  romantic 
walk,  shaded  by  a  row  of  aged  beech-trees,  skirts  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  conducts  the  tourist  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan, 
through  the  grounds  of  Kippenross,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stirling. 
In  the  lawn  of  Kippenross  is  a  plane  tree  remarkable  for  its 
age  and  size. 

On  approaching  the  village  of  Dounb  [Iim :  Woodside], 
the  castle  of  that  name,  one  of  the  finest  baronial  ruins  in 
Scotland,  constitutes  a  very  prominent  object.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  water  of 
Ardoch  and  the  Teith, — a  spot  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  nature  as  a  place  of  strength.  It  is  a  huge 
square  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  40  feet  high  and  about 
10  feet  thick.  What  remains  of  the  tower  is  at  least  80  feet 
high.* 

Doune  Castle  has  long  been  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Moray,  who  derive  from  it  their  second  title  of  Lord  Doune. 
It  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith ;  but,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  became  the  favourite  residence  of  the  two  successive 
Dukes  of  Albany,  who  governed  Scotland  during  the  captivity 
of  James  I.;  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary,  are  also  said  to  have  resided  in  it  frequently.  "  In 
1745-6,  a  garrison,  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier,  was  put  into 
the  castle,  then  less  ruinous  than  at  present.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prince 

*  From  the  Railway  Station  a  very  unfayourable  view  is  got  of  Doune.  The 
castle  may  be  seen,  but  not  to  any  advantage.  The  continuation  of  the  rail- 
way-route to  Crieff  and  Perth  is  afterwards  described. 


Cfhules  ;  who  wtw  a  man  of  jooperty,  near  CoUft&der.  This 
caitle  became,  at  that  time,  the  actual  scene  of  a  romantic 
escape  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  and  by 
some  other  priaonera,  vho,  having  been  taken  at  tbe  battle  of 
FalkiA,  were  confined  there  l^  the  insni^enls.* 

"  Tbe  poet  lud.  In  hie  own  mind,  «  jAtga  stock  oF  that  ronuuitli:  and 
HlutiE  iptiit  ofadTentare  vhloh  he  hu  daioribed  as  ulmatlOK  the  youth- 
fill  hero  or  hie  drama.  Ha  Inaplnd  hfa  companloDa  with  hia  stctlmeiita,  and 
when  ereiy  attempt  at  open  force  WM  decmtd  hopeloas,  ther  reaolved  to  twist 
theli  bad-clotlua  taitii  ropea,  and  Una  to  deacend.  Four  penooa,  irtUi  Home 
hlBuelf,  raached  tlio  gronnd  Is  aafelT.  Bat  the  rope  broke  with  tha  IfUi,  who 
waa  a  tall,  itatj  mas.  The  aixth  wag  Thooiaa  Bairow.  a  brave  yomig  BngUah- 
mao,  a  particular  friend  of  Home's.  DetorrsiDed  to  Cahe  the  risk,  even  in  aneh 
nafavmiBbl*  droumatancea,  Barrow  committed  himself  to  the  brcAen  rope, 
alid  down  on  it  aa  Ear  *■  It  could  aaslBt  bint,  and  (hen  let  hinuelt  drop.  Hia 
Mends  bencaOi  sacceeded  in  breaking  his  fsU.  NeTertlieleas  he  dislocated  hia 
ankle,  and  had  Hreral  of  bla  libe  broken.  Hia  oompanlons.  howerer,  were 
able  to  bear  him  off  in  safety.  We  Highlandeia  nent  mondng  songht  for  their 
prisODOrB  with  great  ictlvi^.  An  old  gentleman  told  the  author  he  lemem- 
bered  seeing  the  commander  Btewatt, 

'  Bloody  with  qnuiiSB,  flcty  ted  with  liaste,' 
riding  tnrlonaly  thnm^  tlu  ooontry  In  doett  of  the  fngltlTea.  -—trou,  Waim-ltf. 
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The  fine  bridge  which  crosses  the  Teith  was  the  work  of 
one  who,  though  by  craft  a  tailor,  was  truly  noble  in  heart. 
An  inscription,  panelled  in  the  left  parapet,  tells  us  that  "  in 
the  year  of  God  1 535,  founded  was  this  bridge  by  Robert  Spital, 
tailor  to  the  most  noble  Princess  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  James 
IV."  Along  with  the  narrative  he  boldly  blazons  a  pair  of 
scissors  en  saltier.  The  Deanston  Cotton  Works  have  exer- 
cised a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood.* 

We  now  enter  more  particularly  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  and  accompany  the  chivalrous  Fitz-James  when, 


"With  Lord  Hoiay's  train, 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  yain." 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  we  leave  on  the  right  the 
Earl  of  Moray's  seat,  Doune  Lodge,  formerly  called  Cambus- 
WaUace,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the  Edmonstones. 
Proceeding  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Teith,  which  runs 
with  a  clear  and  rapid  current  over  a  rocky  bed,  we  pass  on 
the  left  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Lanrick  Castle 
(Jardine,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Evan  Murray  M*Gr^or, 
chieftain  of  Clan-Gregor,  and  three  nules  farther  Cambusmore 
(an  old  seat  of  the  Buchanan  family),  where  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  juvenile  days,  spent  several  summers,  and  whence  he 
wandered  beyond  the  Highland  line  into  those  scenes  which 
became  indelibly  imprinted  in  his  recollection.  He  probably 
little  thought  that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  means  of  impress- 
ing them  still  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race.t 

*  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  chief  owner  was  a  Torkshiie 
quaker,  with  the  peculiar  name  of  Flounders.  The  worirs  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  immediately  embodying  every  new  improvement,  and  have  been 
the  source  of  several  great  Glasgow  fortunes. 

The  last  conspicuous  person  connected  with  the  place  was  Mr.  Smith — a 
name  well  known  in  connection  with  the  "  Deanston  system  of  draining," 
generally  called  thorough  draining. 

t  He  has  given  a  striking  sketch  of  the  most  interesting  objects  on  his  route, 
in  his  description  of  Fitz  James's  flight  after  the  combat  with  Roderick  Dhu  :— 

"  They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew  ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  ^e  knight. 
His  merry-men  follow'd  as  they  might. 
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Cambuamore  is  emboeomed  in  plantationB,  through  which 
winds  tlie  Kelty,  a  lai^  monntsin  Btreain  which  falls  into  the 
TeilJi  at  this  point,  and  further  up  makes  the  falls  of  Bntck- 
linn.  Adjoining  Cambusmore,  is  Qarth  (J.  H.  Skinner,  Esq.) 
Benledi  and  the  surrounding  mountaina  now  become  mote  aiul 
more  imposing  as  nc  approach  the  railway  terminua. 

Along  thy  btmkB,  BWUt  Teltli  \  Oixj  ride. 
And  In  tb*  nee  tbej  mock  tby  tide ; 
Ton7  and  Lendrick  now  mre  put. 


They  rise,  the  bmnor'd  Wwea  ot  Donne, 
They  Alnk  In  distant  woodland  soon ; 
BlHlr-Dnmmioad  hos  the  hoot  atrike  Bn, 
They  sweep  like  breeie  thiOBgh  Ochtartyre ; 
They  mark  Jnat  glanoe  and  dlaappeai 
The  lofty  bn>w  oCuudent  Kelr; 
They  baltie  thelc  cooiaan'  iweltering  sidei. 
DaA  VoTth  I  amid  thy  tloggiab  tldeg, 
And  on  the  oppoaing  iIiorB  take  gronnd, 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  wlU  bannd. 
Bl^t-hand  they  leeve  thy  clUb,  Cialg-Forth  I 
And  soon  Hie  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Qrey  8tiillng,  irlth  her  towen  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleA  cueer  look'd  down." 

Lady  0/ at  Lalx,  e.  v.,  sC. 


[flow 


CALLANDEE. 

:  The  Dresdnought ; 


['Gregor'B.] 


Both  HdI«1b  are  aniler  tbe  maDngement  of  the  aamo  proprietor. 
The  Dreadnouglit  ia  an  agreeable  Hotel  for  «ammer  use,  and  is  closed 
ilnriiig  winter.  Coaches  await  the  arrival  of  trains  to  convey  tourists 
onward  to  the  Trosachs  or  Dankdd.  There  are  also  omnibnses  to 
ike  Hotels. 

Callander,  now  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  by 
lulway,  is  a  moderately-sized  village,  remarkable  for  tbe 
beauty  and  beaJtbineBs  of  its  situation,  and  ncited  as  a  central 
point  from  whicb  tlie  tourist  may  moat  readily  make  variouB 
int«reBting  excursions.  In  consequence  of  the  groat  facilities 
now  afforded  by  tbe  railway  for  the  thorough  traffic  to  tbe 
Trosachs  and  Loch  Lomond,  it  is  apt  to  receive  from  many 
little  more  than  a  passii^  glance,  but  no  one  wbo  baa  the 


CALLAKDBB.  SO? 

time  at  hia  disposal  should  leave  it  without  fost  viaitiiig  the 
localitiea  afterwards  described. 

If  it  be  wiahed  by  way  of  whet  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  del^htful  scenery  in  the  neighbotu-hood,  periiaps  the  most 
fevouiable  aitnation  that  eould  be  selected  ia  the  pictiiKsqne 


bridge*  which  spans  the  river  Teith  within  a  few  pacea  of 
M'Gr^pr'B  Hotel,  Weatwards  we  have  in  the  foreground  the 
liver  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Teith  and  Leny,  mean- 
dering with  gentle  current  through  the  vales  of  Leny  aod 
Bochastle, 


It  vl«n  b«nn«  sUtUuft  *■ 
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"  Where  Borne,  the  mistreas  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  ¥rings  onftirled."  * 

On  the  right  hand  is  the  lofty  Craig  of  Callander,  rising  in 
alternate  ridges  and  beautifully  intermingled  with  wood,  and 
conducting  the  eye  along  to  the  lower  skirts  of  the  pass  of 
Leny,  while  on  the  left  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  Dullater  and 
Carchonzie.  Benledi  {mountain  of  Oodf)  is  the  grand 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  bounds  the  horizon  on  the 
north-west.     Its  height  is  2381  feet. 

The  south-west  side  of  Benledi,  like  that  of  most  Scottish 
mountains,  is  comparatively  tame;  the  eastern  side,  which 
looks  towards  Callander,  is  rugged  and  picturesque;  but  the 
northern,  which  overhangs  Loch  Lubnaig,  exhibits  uncommon 
grandeur.  The  mountain  seems  at  some  distant  period  to  have 
been  broken  over  at  the  summit,  and  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  to  have  tumbled  down  in  enormous  masses  in  that 
direction. 

Two  miles  to  the  north-east  are  the  Falls  of  B^ucklinn 
(the  speckled  or  white  foaming  pool),  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  in  the  vicinity.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  short 
falls,  shelving  rapids,  and  dark  linns,  formed  by  the  Keltic 
Bum.  Above  a  chasm  where  the  brook  precipitates  itself 
from  a  height  of  at  least  fifty  feet,  there  is  thrown  a  rustic 
foot-bridge,  of  about  three  feet  in  breadth.  The  road  to  the 
falls  commences  at  the  hill-side  close  to  the  railway  station, 
and  after  ascending  for  about  a  nule  it  is  necessary  to  strike 
along  a  path  on  the  right,  by  the  side  of  a  plantationj! 

*  In  allusion  to  the  nnmerons  mounds  which  many  consider  remains '  of 
Roman  fortifications,  and  one  of  the  moat  perfect  of  which  rises  in  a  conical 
shape  close  to  the  position  the  tourist  is  now  supposed  to  occupy.  What  goes 
here,  however,  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  Gamp,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds 
of  a  pleasant  villa  at  the  east  end  of  CaUander,  nearly  opposite  the  railway 
station.  The  examination  of  these  embankments  will  afford  much  Interest  to 
the  antiquarian. 

t  Benledi  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  altar  for  ancient  heathen  worship, 
and  in  the  statistical  accounts  it  is  said  that  down  to  a  late  period  "the  beltane 
mysteries,"  remnants  of  dmidical  rites,  and  connecting  themselves  with  the 
symbol  of  the  worship  of  Bel  or  Baal,  were  performed  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. On  the  farther  shoulder,  there  is  a  smaU  desolate  loch  called  Loch-an- 
corp,  or  the  lake  of  the  dead  bodies,  because  a  funeral  party  once  crossing  there 
on  the  ice,  fell  through  and  were  drowned. 

X  There  is  generally  some  little  urchin  waiting  about,  who  for  a  few  pence 
will  be  glad  to  act  as  guide,  and  for  the  first  visit  it  will  be  as  well  to  accept 
his  services. 
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One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  that  can  be  made 
from  Callander  is  to  Loch  Lubnaig,  by  the  Pass  of  Leny,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  and  not  very  hilly  road.  It  is 
often  extended  as  far  as  Balquhidder,  a  place  interesting  from 
its  associations  with  Rob  Roy. 


CALLANDER  TO  LOCH  LUBNAIG,  LOCH  VOIL, 
BALQUHIDDER,  AND  ROB  ROY'S  COUNTRY. 


Miles. 

1  Eilmahog   Toll,   keep   road  to 

right. 

2  Pass  of  Leny. 
2i  Falls  of  Leny. 

S   St.  Bride's  Chapel  on  left. 
3^  Loch  Lubnaig,  foot. 
5   Ardhnllary  farm-hoose. 


Miles. 

7   Head  of  Loch. 

7J  Strath-Ire. 
10   King's  Honse. 
12   Balquhidder. 
12|  Loch  Voil. 

J^HLochDoine. 


Leaving  by  the  west  end  of  the  village,  we  have  a  view 
on  the  right  of  Leny  House  (J.  B.  Hamilton,  Esq.),  to  the 
back  of  which  there  is  a  romantic  glen  with  a  waterfall.  At 
Kihnahog  toll  we  keep  the  road  to  the  right,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Leny,  a  beautiful  stream  with  a  rocky  bed,  richly 
adorned  with  wood,  and  which  flows  from  Loch  Lubnaig. 

We  now  enter  the  Pass  of  Leny,*  one  of  those  ravines  or 
gullies  which  at  one  time  afforded  the  only  communication 
between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally richly  clothed  with  natural  foliage.  A  short  way  up 
the  Pass,  a  stile  will  be  noticed  in  the  wall  on  the  left,  from 
which  a  rude  path  conducts  to  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  river 
Lubnaig.     A  little  onwards,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  ruins 

*  It  was  up  the  Pass  of  Leny  that  Scott  makes  the  cross  of  fire  be  carried 
by  young  Angus  of  Duncraggan. 

"Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
"Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen." 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

P 
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BALQUH1DDER- 


of  Hie  Chapel  of  St  Bride,  and  half  a  mile  beyond,  we  obtain 
our  first  view  of  the  loch,  where  the  river  silently  debouches 
from  its  Bouthem  extremity.  Loch  Ldbnaiq  is  a  very  fine 
sheet  of  water,  about  4  luilea  in  length,  and  1  broad,  and  the 
mountaina  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  ru^ed,  especially  at 
that  part  which  is  bounded  by  the  dark  precipices  of  Benledi, 
which  mountain  appears  here  to  great  advantage.  One  of  the 
best  points  for  a  view  of  the  loch  is  the  fann-houBe  of  Aid- 
hullaiy  (abont  half  way  up,  and  5  miles  from  Callander),  and 
which  is  itself  interesting  as  the  highland  retreat  of  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller.  There  is  good  trout-fishii^  in  the 
loch,  and  boats  may  be  got  at  the  farm-houses,  on  the  loch 
side.  Salmon,  though  existing  in  the  loch,  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  A  boat  may  be  hired  at  Renacraig  about  a  mile 
beyond  Ardhullary. 

Near  the  head  of  the  loch  ia  the  village  of  Strath-Ire,  a 
double  row  of  peasants'  houses,  very  diiferent,  indeed,  from 
what  it  was  when  the  flery  cross 

— -"gliopoa  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire  ;" 


BALQDHIDDEH. 


and  Si  miles  fuithei  ia  King's  House  Inn,  not  to  be  con- 
foiuded  with  the  ancient  inn  bearing  the  same  name  at 
Glencoe.  At  this  spot  the  roads  fork — that  on  the  r^ht 
leading  to  Locheainhead,*  while  that  on  the  left  passing 
Anchtoo,  the  private  burial-place  of  Sir  John  U'Oregor,  leads 
to  the  hamlet  or  M^ton  of 


BALQUHIDDEB, 

the  bnrial-place  of  Rob  R07,  and  the  scene  of  laanj  of  hi» 
exploits.  The  burial-place  of  the  M'Gregora  is  at  the  east  end 
of  the  old  church,  now  in  ruins,  and  consists  of  three  ancient 
sculptured  stones,  the  real  age  of  which  has  given  risetomuclt 
inquiry  among  antiquarians.  The  stone  wilb  the  awotd  upon 
it  was  long  pointed  to  as  marking  the  resting-place  of  Rob 


0  Eillin  ind  Kenmoti 


L4  mllea,  and  trom  LootaeBmhaad  to 
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Koy ;  but  it  ia  now  imdentood  to  cover  that  of  Ms  wife,  Helen. 
The  coTFeaponding  atone  on  the  other  aide,  ae  indicated  by  the 
inacription,  ia  the  tomb  of  hia  eldest  aon.  Col ;  and  the  centre 
one,  curiously  carved,  but  without  any  inscription,  is  Bob 

ay.. 

The  rudely  inciied  figures  upon  this  stone,  which  is  about 
a  feet  long  by  16  inches  wide,  may  be  conjectured  to  indicate 
the  character  and  punuits  of  the  penon  it  commemorat«a  ; 
and  who  was  regulated  by  the  maxim,  oi  "good  old  rule"  of 
hia  time, 

*'  That  they  ihonld  take  who  h&ve  the  porer. 
And  thej  ahould  k«ep  who  cul*** 

The  cross  near  the  breaat  of  the  grotesque  human  figure  may 
be  looked  upon  as  tlie  emblem  of  his  fidth  ;  the  doga,  of  his 
attachment  to  tiie  chase ;  and  the  sword,  of  hie  indiTidual 


prowesa.  It  was  at  the  old  church  of  Balquhidd  th  t  th 
M'Gr^ore  gathered  round  the  amputated  head  of  Dnmun  d 
Eamoch,  the  king's  deer-keepet,  vowing  to   stand   by   th 

•  Bot  Rofi  amie— Wordsworth, 


LOCH   VOIL. 
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murderers,  and  it  is  likely  enougli  that  the  venerable  font  may 
have  witnessed  the  solemn  ceremony.*  Though  Balquhidder 
is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  McGregors,  the  burial- 
place  of  their  great  men  was  at  Inch  CaiUiach,  an  island  in 
Loch  Lomond. 

A  handsome  new  church  has  been  erected  outside  the  old 
burial-ground,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Stronvar, 
the  chief  heritor  of  the  parish.  Near  the  church  there  is  a 
pretty  waterfall. 

Before  returning  from  Balquhidder,  the  tourist  should  walk 
to  the  bridge  across  the  water  which  comes  out  of  Loch  Voil, 
to  take  the  view  of  Loch  Voil,t  a  beautiful  lake,  fringed  in 


*  This  fierce  and  vindiotive  combination  gave  the  late  lamented  Sir  Alex, 
ander  Boswell,  Bart.,  subject  for  a  spirited  poem,  entitled  "  Clan  Alpin's 
Vow,"  which  was  printed,  but  not  published,  in  1811. 

We  give  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  :•— The  Clan-Gregor  has  met  in  the 
ancient  church  of  Balquhidder.  The  head  of  Drummond-Emoch  is  placed  on 
the  altar,  covered  for  a  time  with  the  banner  of  the  tribe.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  advances  to  the  altar — 


And  pausing,  on  the  banner  gazed; 
Then  cried  in  scorn,  his  finger  ndsed, 
"  This  was  the  boon  of  Scotland's  king ; " 
And  with  a  quick  and  angry  fling. 
Tossing  the  pageant  screen  away. 
The  dead  man's  head  before  him  lay. 
Unmoved  he  scann'd  the  visage  o'er, 
The  clotted  locks  were  dark  with  gore. 
The  features  with  convulsion  grim. 
The  eyes  contorted,  sunk,  and  dim; 
But  unappall'd,  in  angry  mood. 
With  lowering  brow,  unmoved  he  stood. 
Upon  the  head  his  bared  rlc^t  hand 
He  laid,  the  other  grasp'd  his  brand; 
Then  kneeling,  cried, "  To  heaven  I  swear 
This  deed  of  death  I  own  and  share; 
As  truly,  ftally  piiine,  as  though 
This  my  right  hand  had  dealt  the  blow; 
Come,  then,  our  foemen,  one,  come  all; 
If  to  revenge  this  caitiffs  fell 
One  blade  is  bared,  one  bow  is  drawn, 
Hine  everlasting  peace  I  pawn. 
To  daim  from  them,  or  claim  from  him, 
In  retribution,  limb  for  limb. 


In  sudden  firay,  or  open  strife. 
This  stm  shall  render  life  ibr  life. " 
He  ceased;  and  at  his  beckoning  nod, 
The  clansmen  to  the  altar  trod; 
And  not  a  whisper  breathed  around. 
And  nought  was  heard  of  mortal  sound. 
Save  from  the  clanking  arms  they  bore, 
That  rattled  on  the  marble  floor; 
And  each,  as  he  approached  in  haste. 
Upon  the  scalp  his  right  liand  placed ; 
With  livid  lip  and  gathered  brow. 
Each  uttered,  in  his  turn,  the  vow. 
FleroeMalcolm  watch'd  thepassing  scene, 
And  searched  them  through  with  glances 

keen; 
Then  dash'd  a  tear-drop  from  his  eye. 
Unhid  it  came — ^he  knew  not  why. 
Exuldng  high,  he  towering  stood; 
"  Khismen,"  he  cried,  **of  Alphi's  blood, 
And  worthy  of  Clan-Alpin's  name, 
Unstained  by  cowardice  and  shame. 
E'en  do,  spare  nocht,  in  time  of  ill 
Shall  be  Clan-Alpin's  legend  still ! " 

Introduction  to  Le{fend  of  Montrose. 


t  Loch  Vofl'alone  is  ^  miles  long ;  but  if  we  add  Loch  Doine,  separated  from 
it  by  a  patch  of  haugh,  the  whole  makes  a  walk  of  about  5  miles. 
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many  places  with  trees.  Few  places  in  Scotland  have  such 
an  air  of  solitude  and  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  ;  a 
feeling  possibly  suggested  by  the  knowledge  that  the  now 
deserted  valley  swarmed  at  one  time  with  the  predatory  race 
of  whom  we  possess  such  strange  legends  ;  and  the  relics  of 
whose  existence  may  be  seen  in  the  grassy  mounds  which  cover 
the  ruins  of  old  cottages,  and  in  the  decaying  walls  which 
shew  later  abandonment. 


LAKE    MENTEITH    AND     QUEEN     MARY'S    CHILD 
GARDEN,  ABERFOYLE  AND  LOCH  ARD. 


ITINERARY. 


Miles. 

Cross  Callander  Bridge. 
1}  Road  to  right 
3   Loch  Ruskie  on  left. 

Rednoch  Castle  rains  on  right. 
Four   roads   meet,  and   gate  to 
Rednock  House  (Graham  Stirling 
of  Dnchray  and  Auchyle);  take 
road  to  right. 
Inn  and  x>ort  of  Menteith  on  left. 
Head  of  Loch— two  roads  meet; 
keep  road  to  right. 


4 

5 


8 


Miles. 
9^  Two  roads  meet :  keep  road  to 

right 
12    Aberfoyle — River  Forth  on  left 
14    Loch  Ard,  foot — ^Ben  Lomond  in 

front 
17    Head  of  Loch. 
19    Loch  Chon. 
2^    Loch  Arklet 
23    Loch  Katrine. 
29    Loch  Lomond. 


"  If  any  one"  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman, 
August  13th,  1860,  afterwards  published  in  the  second  series 
of  Horse  Subsecivse,  by  John  Brown,  M.D.), "  wants  a  pleasure 
that  is  sure  to  please,  and  one  over  which  he  needn't  growl, 
the  sardonic  beatitude  of  the  great  Dean,*  let  him,  when  the 
mercury  is  at  *  Fair,'  take  the  nine  am,  train  to  the  north  and 
a  return-ticket  for  Callander,  and  when  he  arrives  at  Stirling,  let 
him  ask  the  most  obliging  and  capital  of  station-masters  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Dreadnought  Hotel,  Callander,  for  a  carriage  to  be 
in  waiting.  Giving  the  order  for  the  Port  of  Menteith,  he  will 
rattle  through  the  hard-featured  and  to  our  eye  comfortless 
village  of  Callander,  lying  ugly  amid  so  much  grandeur  and 
beauty,  and  let  him  stop  on  the  crown  of  the  bridge  and  fill  his 
eyes  with  the  perfection  of  the  view  up  the  Pass  of  Leny — the 
Teith  lying  diffuse  and  asleep,  as  if  its  heart  were  in  the  Highlands 
and  it  were  loth  to  go,  the  noble  Ben  Ledi  imaged  in  its  broad 
stream.     Then  let  him  make  his  way  across  a  bit  of  pleasant 
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moorioad — fluehed  with  maiden-hair  utd  white  with  citron 
glass,  and  fragrant  witk  the  orchit  conopsia,  well  deserving  its 
epithet  odvratistima. 

"  He  will  see  from  the  turn  of  the  hillside  the  Blair  of 
Bruramond  waving  with  com  and  shadowed  with  rich  woods  ; 
and  far  off,  on  the  horizon,  Damjat  and  the  Touch  Fells ;  and 
at  hia  side  the  little  loch  of  Kuskie.  By  this  time  he  will 
have  come  in  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Uenteith,  set  in  its  woods, 
with  its  taagical  shadows  and  soft  gleams." 


This  lake  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  about  five  miles  in 
cLrcumference.  It  poBseaseB  an  aspect  of  placid  heautj  mther 
dian  of  gnndeor,  and  the  forma  of  the  Burconnding  hillH  are 
neither  hold  nor  striking,  but  present  a  gentle  undnlatong  line 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

At  the  Port  of  Menteith,  3^  miles  from  the  station  of  the 
same  name  of  the  Stirling  and  Ijoch  Lomond  Bailway,  there  is 
a  good  inn.  Taking  boat  here  the  tourist  may  visit  the  two 
small  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  called  Inch-Machome, 
or  the  Isle  of  Eest,  and  Talla,  or  the  Earl's  Isle.  The  former, 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  easterly  island,  consists  of  about 
five  acres,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  prioty,  where  Queen  Maty 
resided  during  the  invasion  of  the  English  in  1047,  before  she 
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was  removed  to  France.  This  priory  was  founded,  about  the 
year  1238,  by  Walter  Comyn  Lord  of  Badenoch,  who  became 
Earl  of  Menteith  by  marriage  with  the  Coimtess.* 

"  Wandering  through  the  ruins  overgrown  with  ferns  and 
Spanish  filberts,  and  old  fruit  trees,  at  the  comer  of  the  old 
monkish  garden  you  come  upon  an  oval  space  of  about 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  with  the  remains  of  a  double  row  of 
boxwood  all  round,  the  plants  of  box  being  about  fourteen 
feet  high  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  healthy,  but 
plainly  of  great  age.  What  is  this  ?  it  is  called  in  the  guide- 
books Queen  Mary's  Bower  ;  but  besides  its  being  plainly  not 
in  the  least  a  bower,  what  could  the  little  Queen,  then  five 
years  old,  and  "  fancy  free,"  do  with  a  bower  ?  It  is  plainly 
the  Child-QueerCs  Child-Garden^  with  her  little  walk,  and  its 
boxwood,  left  to  itself  for  three  hundred  years.  Yes,  without 
doubt, '  here  is  that  first  garden  of  her  simpleness.'"t 

The  architecture  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  the  early 
English,  with  lancet  windows.  The  archaeologist  will  see  with 
delight  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  western  door,  richly  moulded 
and  sculptured  along  its  deep  retiring  jambs.  In  the  choir, 
there  are  ciypt,  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  other  usual  adjuncts  of 
a  mediaeval  church ;  and  here,  an  ancient  tombstone  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  grave  of  the  founder.  But  what  will  be  viewed 
with  most  interest  is  a  recumbent  monument  of  two  figures, 
male  and  female,  cut  out  of  one  large  stone.  The  knight  is  in 
armour,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the 
crusaders.  A  triangular  shield  with  the  check  fesse  proves  the 
bearer  to  have  been  a  Stewart,  but  the  arms  on  the  shield  shew 
that  the  figure  is  not  that  of  the  founder.  The  arm  of  the 
lady  is  twined  affectionately  round  his  neck,  and  while  much 
of  the  monument  has  been  defaced,  this  memorial  of  affection 

*  After  his  death,  Walter  Stewart,  brother  of  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
inherited  the  property  and  title  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  younger  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Menteith  ;  and  it  was  his  second  son  who  was  Sir  John  of  Ruskie 
or  Stewart,  but  usually  caUed  Menteith,  who  was  the  betrayer  of  the  patriot 
Wallace.  A  writ  granted  by  Robert  Bruce,  at  this  place,  Hn  April  1310,  is 
recorded  in, the  Chartulary  of  Arbroath;  and  at  the  priory  of  Inchmurtho 
(Inch-Machome),  King  David  II,,  and  Margaret  Logy  were  married,  in  Apiil 
1363.  WynUrumy  ii.  p.  293  ;  Ext.  e  Var.  Chron.  For  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Earls  of  Menteith,  see  Mr.  Craik's  '*  Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  vol.  iii. 

t  Horse  Subsecivse,  voL  ii.,  etc. 
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seems  to  have  been  respected.  The  monastery  was  erected  for 
monks  of  the  Augustine  order.  It  was  dependent  on  the  great 
house  of  Cambuskenneth,  passing  with  it,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  a  temporal  lordship,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  island 
of  Inchmachome  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
The  smaller  island  contains  the  remains  of  thej  castle  of 
the  Grahams,  Earls  of  Menteith,  a  race  long  extinct.*  The 
possessors  of  this  feudal  fortalice  had  their  ^trden  on  the  isle 
of  the  Priory,  and  their  pleasure-grounds  on  the  neighbouring 
shore,  which  is  still  beautifully  adorned  with  oak,  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  plane  trees  of  ancient  growth.  Some  of  the 
chestnuts  are  seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  at  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  must  be  above  three  centuries  old. 
Rednock  House  (Graham  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Duchray  and 
Auchyle)  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake; 

• 

*  "  The  Earls  of  Menteith,  you  must  know,  had  a  castle,  sltoated  upon  an 
island  in  the  lake,  or  loch,  as  it  is  cUled,  of  thd  same  name.  But  though  this 
residence,  which  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  islet,  upon  which  its  ruins 
still  exist,  was  a  strong  and  safe  place  of  abode,  and  adapted  accordingly  to 
such  perilous  times,  it  had  this  inconvenience,  that  the  stables  and  other 
domestic  o£Blces  were  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  were,  therefore, 
in  some  sort  defenceless. 

"  It  happened  upon  a  time  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  entertainment  in 
the  castle,  and  a  number  of  the  Grahams  were  assembled.  The  occasion,  it  is 
said,  was  a  marriage  in  the  family.  To  prepare  for  this  feast,  much  provision 
was  got  ready,  and  in  particular,  a  great  deal  of  poultry  had  been  collected. 
While  the  feast  was  preparing,  an  unhappy  chance  brought  Donald  of  the 
Hammer  to  the  side  of  the  lake,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  hungry 
followers,  whom  he  was  conducting  homewards  to  the  West  Highlands,  after 
some  of  his  usual  excursions  into  Stirlingshire.  Seeing  so  much  good  victuals 
ready,  and  being  possessed  of  an  excellent  appetite,  the  Western  Highlanders 
neither  asked  qu«3tions,  nor  waited  for  an  invitation,  but  devoured  all  the 
provisions  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  Grahams,  and  then  went  on  their 
way  rejoicing  through  the  difficult  and  dangerous  path  which  leads  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Menteith,  through  the  mountains,  to  the  side  of  Loch  Katrine. 

"  The  Grahams  were  filled  with  the  highest  indignation.  The  company  who 
were  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Menteith,  headed  by  the  Earl  himself,  hastily 
took  to  their  boats,  and,  disembarking  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  pur- 
sued with  all  speed  the  marauders  and  their  leader.  They  came  up  with 
Donald's  party  in  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  near  a  rock,  called  Craig- Vad,  or  the 
Wolfs  Cliff.  The  battle  then  began,  and  was  continued  with  much  fury  tUl 
night.  The  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  many  of  his  noble  kinsmen,  fell,  while 
Donald,  favoured  by  darkness,  escaped  with  a  single  attendant.  The  Grahams 
obtained,  from  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  nick-name  of  Gramoch-an-Ganigh, 
or  Grahams  of  the  Hens." — Taiea  of  a  Cfromd/ather. 
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ABBRFOYLE. 


adjoining  it  is  Caidnwe  (Erakine,  Esq.),  [md  farUier  to  th« 
west  Oartmore  (John  Qiaham,  Esq.] 

About  fonr  miles  westwards  from  this  ia 


ABERFOYLE* 


;,-] 


the  scene  of  eo  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  novel  of  Rob  Soy, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Duchray  and  Forth 
(here    called  Avondhu,  or   the   Black    River)+     Two   mUea 

*  Sevan  ml\ei  tram  the  Bncklji'le  BUtlon  of  Uie  Stirling  snd  Lochlomond  R^t- 


eafn>m 


n  the  : 


I,  and  16  rrom 


tor  Its  pld;nre«q06  beButy,  If  thetonrtat  ahnnldnot  b6  able  to  go  all  the 
he  Bhoald  endenvoor  lo  gain  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  half  way,  ^  n 
tiom  which  there  L>  one  of  the  flnoat  viewa  of  the  Troeacha. 

t  "To  the  left  Uj  the  I'Blloy,  flown  which  Ihe  Foith  wandered  o 
eaaterly  conne,  mcTOnnding  the  beantilnllj  detached  hUl,  with  tS  its  gai 
ofwooda,  .  ,  ,  The  loiaerable  UtUe  *™n)c*i,  «a  the  BaiUe  termed  the] 
wbieh  about  *  doien  formed  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  were  compoaed  of 


loofB  appr 
might  haTi 


Daehedth 
B  ridden  c 


onnd  Bi 


el  bad  '  gane  tbro^igh  the  nggln.' 


westward  ia  IjOCH  Abs,*  a  email  lake  3^  nules  in  length,  and 
1^  in  breadth,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  feitdle  valley.  Its 
shores  are  broken  np  into  rocky  and  wooded  eminences  not 
remarliable  for  height,  but  fomiing  very  t^reeable  landscape 
combinations.  A  delightful  view  of  the  loeh  is  obtained  fnna 
a  rising  ground  near  its  lower  extremity,  and  looking  west- 
ward, Ben  Lomond  is  seen  in  the  background,  and  on  the  right 
the  lofty  Benoghrie. 

The  road  skirts  the  northern  margin  of  the  loch,  and  con- 
ducts the  tourist  witli  ease  and  comfort  through  the  Pass  of 
Aberfoyle,  the  scene  of  the  famous  encount^  with  Helen 
MacGregor.  A  gnarled  trunk  of  an  overhai^ing  oak  is  shewn 
as  the  veritable  tree  from  which  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie  was  sus- 
pended by  the  skirts. 

Neat  the  head  of  the  lake  is  a  rocky  islet  on  which  are 

*  "The  nnil  noT  anddenlf  emerged  fram  Uw  tonst  gronnd,  BDd  winding  close 
by  ttie  msrglD  of  Uie  loch,  sflbrded  db  e  full  vlen  of  lie  epaclona  nlmr,  which 
reflected  In  Mill  msgnlflcence  the  hlgji.  duk,  heathy  monntalns,  huge  gnj 
rockB,  sod  ehagg;  banka,  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  hills  new  aunk  on  its 
margin  'fio  dosel]',  uid  were  bo  broken  and  preclpilmis,  as  to  afford  no 
puasgB  except  Juat  upon  the  narrow  line  (*  the  track  which  we  occupied, 
and  which  waa  overiinnfi  wHk  rocka,  from  which  we  might  have  been  dei^troyed 
msrely  by  rolling  down  atones,  withont  mnch  poaalbility  of  offering  roslstmce. " 
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the  ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  road*  is  the  House  of  Ledeard,  noted  for 
its  romantic  waterfall.t 

The  road  is  continued  along  the  margin  of  Loch  Chon,  a 
sheet  of  water  three  miles  in  length,  hemmed  in  by  sloping 
hills  feathered  with  natural  coppice  wood.  In  the  midst  of 
the  seclusion  of  this  place  we  are  brought  into  contact  with 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  engineering  skill  of  the  present 
day,  the  Glasgow  water-works,  the  magnitude  of  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  great  aqueducts  of  the  Romans.  The  water 
is  brought  from  Loch  Katrine  in  pipes  (the  distance  being  36 
mUes);  and  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  countiy,  an 
immense  amount  of  tunnelling,  blasting  and  cutting,  was 
required  to  preserve  the  leveL  The  engineer  of  this  great 
and  successful  undertaking  was  John  Frederic  Bateman,  Esq. ; 
and  the  inaugurating  ceremony  of  "  tapping  the  loch "  was 
performed  by  the  Queen  in  person,  14th  October  1859.  By 
pursuing  this  road,  which  has  been  broadened  and  renewed  to 
facilitate  the  traffic,  the  tourist  will  reach  Stronachlachar 
Hotel,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine,  or  Inversnaid  on  Loch 
Lomond  (see  page  231). 

*  A  footpath  strikes  off,  from  near  this,  towards  Ben  Lomond,  by  which  the 
tourist  may  cross  the  hill  and  reach  Rowardennan,  on  Loch  Lomond. 

t  "  It  was  not  so  remarkable  either  for  great  height  or  quantity  of  water,  as 
for  the  beautiful  accompaniments  which  made  the  spot  interesting.  After  a 
broken  cataract  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  received  in  a  large  natural 
basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which,  where  the  bubbles  of  the  fall  subsided, 
was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that  although  it  was  of  great  depth,  the  eye  could 
discern  each  pebble  at  the  bottom.  Eddying  round  this  reservoir,  the  brook 
found  its  way  over  a  broken  part  of  the  ledge,  and  formed  a  second  fall,  which 
seemed  to  seek  the  very  abyss ;  then  wheeling  out  beneath  from  among  the 
smooth  dark  rocks,  which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it  wandered  murmuring 
down  the  glen,  forming  the  stream  up  which  Waverley  had  just  ascended," — 
Waivrley.  • 


IRotd  to  Lm;  Bonis  on  rl^t 
KUmBliCH  Ton— Road  on  ligbt  to 
Put  of  Lmj  ubd  Locb  Lnbiulg ; 
rokd  DD  left  to  the  TiesBcba. 
Bochaitle  fura  on  tbe  left  on  pen- 
liiBDlit  toimed  by  tbs  Teith  md 
■       Lubniia. 

3)  CoilBBtogla  Ford— Bridge  on  left 
leidB  to  DuIlBtei  ESim  md  sonth 

5    Locb  VenAahar  on  left — Ben  Ledl 

onrigiil, 
4  Lurick  KtaA,  lefL 


A  TroHclis  HoleL 


iBlieBd  of  Loob,  Mid  aiengrte,  ' 
irj  Boad  on  left  to  Olwgowffater 

Work!  and  AbartoTk  (10  milea)- 
18  I^Kjh  ArkJet,  left 
91  InTennald  Fort,  ilgbL 
a  InveiHUld  Inn  and  Locb  Lomond. 

Starting  again  from  CaUandet  we  take  the  road  which 
follows  the  northern  border  of  Loch  Yenacbar,  which  m^  aIbo 
be  reached  by  the  woods  of  Carchonzie.    Juat  as  the  lake 
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le  river,  we  reach  Coilantogle  Ford,*  the  spot  to 
which  Roderick  Dhu  is  supposed  to  have  pledged  hia  faith  to 
convey  the  stranger  sfaaithleBs  to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions. 

Clsn  Alpine's  outmost  gOKd." 

It  wu  on  reaching  this  x>oint  that  he  challenged  Fitz-James 
to  un^e  comhaL 

"  Bee  hen,  all  rantageleBB  I  Btmil, 
Arm'd  ION  thyself.  ■olOi  single  tnnd : 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  Fonl, 
And  thon  mnit  keep  thes  with  thy  sword." 


■fW'     «. 


Loch  Venachat  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water  about  five 
imlea  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  niw  opens  upon  the 
view  The  surfaoe  of  the  Loth  la  broken  only  by  one  "nnall 
island,  called  Indi  \rom  or  the  isle  of  lamentation  where 
according  to  tradition  se^  era!  children  were  drowned  in  days 
long  gone  by  and  the  scene  but  for  the  sunounding  heights 
18  soft  and  \  erdant  like  ome  of  the  En(,h^h  lake  From  an 
emmence  about  a  mile  from  Loch  Venachar  (where  the  road 

•  The  OlMgow  Water  Works  required  here  the  elevation  of  the  bntiks  shout 
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nuikes  a  eudden  bend),  ttere  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
route,  and  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Tumer'H 
illustrationB  to  the  Ladj  of  the  Lake.  The  prospect  is  varied 
and  extenaive,  but  the  eye  is  especially  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  Loch  Achray,  with  Benvenue  rising  in  llie 
background.  In  the  hollow  on  the  left  is  Lanrick  Mead,  a 
flat  meadow,  which  was  the  gathering  ground  of  the  Clan 
Alpine,  (uid  well  raited  for  the  purpose. 


Half  a  mile  further,  we  reach  the  flrat  stage  of  the  ex- 
hausted bearer  of  the  fiery  cross, — * 

"  DuDcraggftn'A  butfl  appear  at  [aat^ 
And  peep,  like  mois-grown  mcka,  half  «eea. 
Half  hidden  In  the  copse  ao  green ; " 

and  here  a  handsome  new  hotel,  called  the  Trosachs  New 

n  onfttlnn  of  the  poet'e  bnc;.    The  symbol  »ga 

ingest  foim  of  Invixsatiou.  It  wu  Duide,  u  Scott  hBx 
0  pieoea  of  wood  Into  ■  ciobb,  bomlng  the  ends,  and 
Jh  blood  of  an  inhnal    This  is  said  to  be  symbolic  of 
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HoTXL,  has  been  erected,  and  from  which  a  road  sUikeB  off  on 
the  right  t«  GlenfinlsB.* 

Close  upon  this  is  the  beautiful  bridge  with  the  peculiar 
o  renowned  from  the  simple  couplet — 


On  reacliiiig  Loch  Achiaj, 


between  tHe  [ 


emerging  at  length  from  a  dense  thicket  of  oak,  liirch,  and 
in  front  of  the  TrosacbB  Hotel.t  "Airdcheanoch- 


he  wiU  look 
rest  IS  the  ecene  of  Sir  Walter  Seott'e  wild 
'    One  mile  Di)  is  the  cabinet-^ 

Adown  the  black  and  creger  boaa 

Of  tint  bnge  cliff,  Hboafl  ample  T«r^ 

Tradition  calla  the  Hera'e  Tuge," 
t  The  distance  from  the  hotel  to  Iioch  Kitrtne  la  I  mile.  Ibere  are  boats 
belODStng  to  the  hotel  on  Loch  Achraf ,  and  good  flahing  <H  iD  lie  had  Dn  the 
river  that  laanea  from  Loch  Eatrioe-  ^eie  la  a  ruggEd  path  of  A  or  T  raliea  In 
length  (BOmettnies  crosaed  bg  giga  and  dogcarta),  from  the  Troaachs  Hotel  lo 
Abeitayle,  and  from  the  hill  top,  about  hall  wilt,  there  ia  one  otibe  fioestviewa 
In  tbe  Higlilandi. 


rochan"  (the  dwellmg  at  the  end  of  the  knoll),  a  handsome 
castellated  building,  with  excellent  aceominodation  and  ex 
ceedmgly  cOTufortable 

On  leaving  the  hotel  we  enter 


THE  TR0SACH8  (bristled 


a  singularly  pictureBque  and  romantic  defile,  where  nati 
displayed  in  all  her  more  nigged  and  iixegular  aspects, 
whole  forming  a  scene  of 


Combined  with  this,  there  in  a  rich  and  varied  diffoiacm  of 
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^t^fei,,  '^^*^'**^  ■■  " 


birch  and  aapen  weep  lieneath ; 


Near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  at  a  place  named  Bealan 
Duine,  Fitz-James  lost  hia  "  gallant  grey,"  and  so  imbued  has 
the  whole  scenery  become  with  the  story  of  "  The  Lady  of 
the   Lake,"    that  we    are  almost  tempted  W   look  for   the 
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blanched  bonea  of  the  generouB  steed;  nor  will  the  guide  tail 
to  ahew  the  exact  spot  where  he  fell,  with  true  H^hlajid 


Above  the  wooded  precipices  of  the  TroaachE  on  the  north, 
Ben  An  towets  upwaids  for  1800  feet,  and  its  pyramidical 
aununit  is  so  steep  as  to  preclude  all  access  except  from  the 
north.    On  emerging  from  this  wildeiing  scene  of  mountain!!, 


rocks,  and  woods,  Loch  Katrine  at   length  bursts  upon  the 


"  with  promontory,  creok,  snd  htj. 
And  iiludB  Uut.  empnipleil  brl^it, 
Floit  unid  tlie  UveUor  li^t, 

'  '  a,  tlwt  likB  gluiti  gbmd, 
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A  neat  rastic  pier  has  been  made  in  that  beautifully 
sheltered  bay  where  the  fair  EUen  obtained  her  first  interview 
with  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun.* 

Taking  the  ateamert  here,  we  sail  close  by  the  lovely 

■  Theie  (a  now  a  foot  RMd  inltable  For  li^t  cars  along  the  northern  margfn 
nf  the  locb  by  Olengyle,  and  continued  trom  tfaence  to  Invcmman,  at  Lnch 
Lomond  head.  The  wbolo  rond  Is  picturesque,  and  if  the  tourint  have  tiine,  he 
will  obtain  a  beagtlful(if  not  tbe  best)  view  of  Uie  loch,  from  a  wooded  emtaience 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  n>ad,  about  a  mile  aiaog.  There  is  no  path  on  tbe 
other  side.  The  ralBing  and  improving  of  the  iwid,  at  tbe  TniBacha  end  at  the 
loch,  has  been  caused  b;  the  Glasgow  Waler  Woifca. 

at  Loch  Lomond  Fan  is.  Od. ,  retuni  tiokets  38.  From  June  to  the  end  of 
September  it  generally  makes  UirBB  trips  a  day  (Sunday  excepted)  from  each 
end  of  the  Loch ;  but  as  the  lH>urH  of  soling  and  tbe  number  of  trips  are  sub- 
ject to  changes,  vc  think  it  better  to  leave  the  tourist  to  obtain  local  informa- 
tion  ou  the  sut^cct.  Small  boats  may  be  hired  to  go  up  or  down  the  locb— 
the  clum^  Is  10s.,  beaidCB  2s.  fid.  for  the  man  that  rows.  To  the  Goblin's  Cave 
and  Ellen's  Isle  is  Kb.,  and  2s.  Od.  to  the  toan. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1S43  to  establish  a  steamer  on  the  loch. 
The  enteiprfse  natuisJly  met  willi  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  boatmen— 
tbe  proud  spirit  of  Claa  Alpine  h«4  not  departed- and  tbe  steamer  hnd  piled 
'■nly  a  few  days  when,  during  the  night  of  the  L8th  July,  it  disappeared, 
and  has  nevcT  since  been  lieard  of,  and  allbongh  the  outrage  must  have 
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and  as  the  lake  opens  up  beyond  this,  we  obtain  our  first  good 
■view  of  the  splendid  mountain  of  Benvenue  (2388)  rising  high 
on  the  Bouth, — 


Few  mountains  can  boast  of  an  outline  so  nobly  graduated, 
>r  combining  such  rich  and  singulai  beauty  with  alpine  dignity. 


The  conies  and  ciags,  softened  by  distance  are  blended  with 
the  luxuriant  herbage  and  the  deep  vertical  gash  of  Coiman 
Urishin,*'  seems  but  a  gentle  opening  m  the  sloping  ndge 

*  Tills  rsmu-ksble  Epeclraen  of  tli«  highland  cony  reiolvea  Itself,  un  nssni 
spproioli,  into  tto  drfid  Goblin's  Cbtc,  (mother  of  tha  aoenes  in  "the  Ladj  of 
the  TuBtfp  "  Climbing  up  Uiiongh  the  mighty  debris,  a  sort  of  rock-mnounded 
platfonn  Is  leached,  from  which  there  Is  a  hesutirol  view.  On  Ihe  Dlbet  side 
of  the  Mil  from  this  is  Beal-Mh-iuun-Bo  (the  "  pue  nf  the  nCUe  "),  a  nmgnlflDeiit 
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Those  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
will  remember  the  spirited  song,  sung  by  the  retainers  of 
Roderick  Dhu  while  rowing  down  Loch  Katrine. 

"  H&il  to  the  Chief  who  in  trimnph  advances ! 
Honoor'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine  I 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Oaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow,  * 

While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  again, 
'  Roderigfa  Vich  i^lpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  I ' 

'*  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fode ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the  mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
'Boderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe !' 

"  Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Olen  Fmin, 
And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Olen-Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 

*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !' 

**  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands, 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine  ! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  blest  in  their  shadow  might  grow  ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then, 
Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 

•  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  ! ' " 

glade  overhung  with  birch  trees,  by  which  the  cattle  taken  in  forays  were  con- 
veyed within  the  protection  of  the  Trosachs,  at  the  time  when  that  place  of 
refuge  could  only  be  passed  by  a  ladder. 
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Near  the  weat  end  of  the  loch  is  the  Coalbanis  pier,*  and 
fronting  the  little  wharf,  9TaosACHi4CH*R  Hotel. 

From  this  a  wild  valley,  traveraed  now  by  a  good  road- 
way about  five  miles  long,  affords  a  commimicatiDn  with 
Inversnaid  on  Loch  Lomond.  The  small  lake  Aiklett  lieti 
in  the  hollow,  and  in  one  of  the  smoky  hats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  used  to  be  seen  a  long  Spanish  musket,  six 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  once  the  property  of  Bob  Roy, 
whose  original  residence  viaa  in  this  rugged  part  ot"  the 
country.  Near  at  hand  is  the  hut  where  it  is  said  Helen 
MaoQregor,  Rob  Roy's  wife,  fiist  saw  the  light.     A  little  to 


tlie  north  are  the  niji»  of  Inveranaid  Fort,  erected  by  Govern- 
ment in  1713,  to  check  the  MacOregors,  and  where  General 
Wolfe  once  resided.  While  the  tourist  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
country  of  the  MacGragora,  he  may  be  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  splendid  lyric,  "  the  Gathering 
of  Clan-Gregor :" 

*  At  this  pier  there  li  ■  ohirga  mid*  of  M.  each.    The  coscli  fete  ia  3s. 

At  the  eitreme  west  of  Uh  loch  Is  Gleugyle,  an  old  poBieBsion  of  the 
IfGregor  fomily,  with  a  ourlonB  history  in  refBrsaco  to  the  practice  of  lerTJnp 
hliGk-maU. 
1    From  thia  there  !■  dob  ■  good  carriege  ruad  to  Abeifofle  (see  pigei  HV  uid 
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'*  The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  fhe  mist'B  on  the  brae. 
And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day; 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  I 

"Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew, 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo  ! 
Then  haloo,  Grigalach  I  haloo,  Grigalach  I 

"  Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 
.«  We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach ! 

"  But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword ! 
Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach ! 

**  If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 
Give  tiieir  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles  ! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Grigalach  ! 

''While  there's  leaves  on  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the  river, 
MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever  I 

Come  then,  Grigalach  1  come  then,  Grigalach ! 

"Throned  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall  career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer ; 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt. 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  ! " 

In  descending  to  tlie  margin  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  stranger 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains 
which  overhang  the  opposite  shore,  and  round  the  mouth  of 
the  narrow  glen  of  Inveruglas. 

At  Inversnaid  there  is  a  little  rivulet  and  a  cataract,  the 
scene  of  Wordsworth's  beautiful  poem,  "  the  Highland  Girl." 
Tourists  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  on  Loch  Lomond  at 
the  excellent  hotel  that  will  be  found  here. 
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LOCH  LOMOND* 

"  The  lake  full  of  islands  "  is  unquestionably  the  pride  of 
Scottish  lakes.  Boastiiig  inimmerable  beaotiful  blands  of 
eveiy  vatTJng  form  and  outline  which  fancy  can  frame — its 
northern  extreniity  narrowing  until  it  is  lost  among  dusky 
and  retreating  mountdns,  while,  gtaduallj  widening  as  it 
extends  to  the  southward,  it  spreads  its  base  around  the 
indentures  and  promontories  of  a  fair  and  fertile  land,  this 
lake  afibtds  one  of  the  most  surprising,  beautiful,  and  sub- 
lime spectacles  in  naturct 

'  BoUla  Bt  iDVenmsn,  Aidltd,  InveiBiutil,  Terbet,  Rowudsniuui,  Lues,  HOA 
BallociL    Thrae  steunen  ply  on  tli9  Uke ;  tor  tima  of  SHlling  bos  Time  Tibles. 

f  ^B  length  of  Loch  Lomond  !■  abont  twentj-tima  mlleB^  its  breadth, 
whan  greatest,  at  the  aoutheni  eitnmltT,  Is  five  mllea,  from  which  It  gndnally 
giowa  narrower,  till  it  terminatea  In  a  prolongad  stripe  of  watar.  The  depth 
viriea  conaldeniblf ;  laaOi  ot  Lou  It  la  rarelr  mora  than  tventj  hUioma,  in 
tha  northem  part  it  rang«  from  SO  to  lOO,  and,  in  the  placai  vhaie  dBepest, 
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After  taking  on  board  the  tourists  from  Loch  Katrine,  the 
steamboat  visits  the  upper  reach,  which  is  narrow  and  hemmed 
in  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  To  the  north  are  Inver- 
aman  Hotel,  and  the  wide  elevated  valley  called  Glenfalloch. 
From  this  tourists  may  proceed  northwards  by  coach  according 
to  the  routes  described  at  the  end  of  this  tour.  Three  miles 
from  the  upper  end  is  a  small  wooded  island  called  Eilan 
Vhou,  and  two  miles  further  south,  another  called  Inveruglas, 
on  each  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  the  family 
of  Macfarlane.  The  slogan  of  this  clan  was  "  Loch  Sloy,"  a 
small  lake  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond. 

At  the  distance  of  other  three  miles,  on  the  western  shore, 
is  Tarhet  Hotel*  the  landing  place  for  those  who  intend  to 
proceed  to  Arroquhar  and  Loch  Long ;  or  to  catch  the  coach 
to  Liverary  via  Glencroe  and  "  Rest-and-be-ThankfoL'* 

At  Tarbet  there  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
pressive view  of  Benlomond,  the  expanse  of  waters  between 
preventing  any  object  from  breaking  the  full  effect  of  the 
scene. 

Nearly  opposite  Tarbet  is  a  rock  called  Rob  Roy*s  Prison, 
from  which  it  is  said  Rob  Roy  let  down  captives  by  a  rope, 
while  he  stood  at  ease  above,  availing  himself  meanwhile  of 
their  uncomfortable  situation,  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
terms  for  himself. 

Rob  Roy*s  Cave,  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  an  opening 
scancely  visible,  and  only  noticeable  from  the  steamer  by  two 
circles  painted  upon  one  of  the  rocks.  The  crags  rise  here  in 
dark  precipitous  masses  to  a  vast  height,  and  the  waters 
aroimd  seem  unfathomably  deep.  The  uses  of  a  large  stone 
to  be  seen  on  the  left  remind  one  of  the  remote  loneliness  of 
the  country  around,  though  the  steamboat  daUy  ploughs  the 

never  freezes.  The  total  superficies  of  the  lake  is  about  20,000  acres.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  loch,  and  most  of  the  islands,  are  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton  ; 
the  rest,  with  the  right  bank,  are  in  the  county  of  Stirling.  Its  commencement 
is  20  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  6  from  Dumbarton. 

*  From  this  the  distances  to  the  following  places  by  rowing  boats  are  calcu- 
lated as  follows : — 


To  Inversnaid 

5  miles. 

To  Luss 

9  miles 

Rob  Roy's  Cave 

6     do. 

Inchtavanich 

.      10    do. 

Ardlui 

8     do. 

Balloch  . 

16    do. 

Rowardennan 

6     do. 

ROB  BOT  6  CAVE. 


lake  with  its  crowd  of  tourists.  The  atone  aeires  as  a  pulpit 
and  veBtry  of  a  chnich,  for  it  has  a  cell  cut  into  its  face,  with 
a  door,  and  here  at  intervals  a  preacher  addiesses  the  congre- 
gation gathering  around  in  the  open  aii. 

Farther  south,  a  projectii^  headland  is  seen  on  the  right, 
where  is  the  feny  of  Inveruglas  to  Kowtrdennan  Hotel^  the 
usual  starting  point  for  those  who  deaire  to  ascend. 


'  TliH  path  tram  Imemuld  \x  ihartei,  bat  t 

jrtBta  starting  from  Tarbat  with  the  iiI«ntlou  of  climbiiig  tbe  tiUi, 

«,  Bud  gesenlly  strike  np  tlie  Inrermald  patb.    This  approaoli 


lOt  ao  gradual 


This  mountain  mee  3192  feet' above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  distance  from  the  hot«l  to  the  top  ia  four  miles,  and 
there   is  a  path    by   which  ponies   can   ascend  to   the   very 

Aa  n  general  rule,  no  one  should  attempt  the  ascent 
escept  in  clear  weather;  and  if  no  guide  be  taken  it  will  he 
advisable  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  top  before  ascending,  so 
as  to  find  the  way  back  by  the  compass,  should  mist  unex- 
pectedly come  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  scene  from  the  top.  Grand 
and  lovely  to  a  high  degree,  we  see  on  one  aide  the  Grampian 
mountmns  indefinitely  swelling  westward  mound  aftec  mound 
—  on  the  west  the  Ai^Usbire  hills,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  the  great  Scottish  Lowland  district,  with  its  minor  moun- 
tain raises.  The  most  fascinating  object,  however,  is  Loch 
Lomond,  clear  below,  in  aU  its  reaches  and  indentations,  its 
bright  waters  studded  with  islands.  On  a  clear  day  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  view  comprehends  the  coimties  of  Lanark,  Een- 
frew,  and  Ayr,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  islands  of  Arran 
and  Bute  to  the  south,  and  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  the 
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Lothians,  with  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  and  the  castles  of 
Stirling  and  Edinbui^h  to  the  east.  The  mountain  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Nearly  opposite  Rowardennan  is  Inveruglas,  and  about  3  J 
miles  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  village  of  Luss,  delightfully 
situated  on  a  promontory.  One  of  the  finest  points  for  a  view 
of  the  scenery  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  environs  of  Luss  is 
Stronbrae,  to  the  north  of  the  village.  Near  Luss  is  Ross- 
dow,  the  splendid  residence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart., 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  is  a  tower  of  the  ^cient 
castle  of  the  family  of  Luss,  the  last  heiress  of  which  married 
Colquhoim  of  Colquhoun.  A  short  way  farther  on  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Banacher,  overhanging  the  entrance  to 
Glen  Fruin.*  This  castle  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the 
Colquhouns,  and  here  the  chief  of  that  clan  was  basely 
murdered,  in  1640,  by  one  of  the  Macfarlanes.  Near  it  is 
the  lofty  hill  of  Dunfion,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal,  according  to 
tradition  one  of  the  hunting-seats  of  that  hero.  From  Luss 
southward,  the  breadth  of  the  lake  expands  rapidly,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  studded  with 

**  All  the  fairy  crowds 

Of  islands  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds." 

They  amoimt  to  about  thirty  in  number,  and  ten  of  the  most 
considerable  in  extent  we  pass  in  succession:  Inch-Cruin,  or 
the  Round  Island  (formerly  a  retreat  for  lunatics).  Inch  Moan, 
or  the  Peat  Island,  Inch  Fadan  (the  long  island).  Inch  Tava- 

*  It  was  in  Glen  Fruin,  or  the  Glen  of  Sorrow,  that  the  celebrated  battle  took 
place  between  the  MacGregors  and  Colquhouns,  fraught  with  such  fatal  conse- 
quences to  both  parties.  There  had  been  a  long  and  deadly  feud  between  the 
MacGregors  and  the  Laird  of  Loss,  head  of  the  family  of  Colquhoun.  At  length 
the  parties  met  in  the  vale  of  Glen  Fruin.  The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  in  the  end  the  MacGregors  came  oflF  victorious,  slaying  two  hundred 
of  the  Colquhouns,  and  making  many  prisoners.  It  is  said,  that  after  the 
battle  the  MacGregors  murdered  about  eighty  youths,  who  had  been  led  by 
curiosity  to  view  the  fight.  A  partial  representation  of  these  transactions 
having  been  made  to  James  VI.,  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issued  against 
the  Clan-Gregor.  Their  lands  were  confiscated,  their  very  name  proscribed, 
and,  being  driven  to  such  extremity,  they  became  notorious  for  their  acts  of 
daring  reprisal. 
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n^h,  to  the  BOiitli  of  whicli  the  ruinB  of  Oalbraith  Castle 
etaxi  up  &oin  the  water,  Inch  Lonaig  (oeed  as  a  deer-park  by 
the  fomily  of  Lusb),  Inch  Carachan,  Buck  Inch,  Inch  Caidacb, 
and  Inch  Cailliach,  the  Island  of  Women,  so  called  from  its 
having  been  the  site  of  a  nunneiy.  Inch  Cailliach  formerly 
gave  name  fo  the  parish  of  Buchanan.  The  church  belonging 
to  the  nunnery  was  long  used  aa  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
parish  of  Buchanan,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  now 
remain.  The  burial  ground,  which  contains  the  family  places 
of  sepulture  of  several  neighbouring  clans,  BtOl  continues  to 
be  used,  and  of  these  the  monuments  of  the  Lairds  of  Mac- 
Qregor,  and  of  other  families  claiming  descent  from  the  old 
Scottish  King  Alpine,  are  the  most  remarkable.* 

The  steamboat  next  approaches  the  Uttle  island  of  Clar- 

Inch,  from  which  the  Buchanans  took  their  slogan  or  war-cry. 

The  last  island  is  a  long  narrow  one,  named  Inch  Murrin,  the 

largest  island  in   Loch   Lomond.     It   is  finely  clothed   with 

•  "  The  BhBft  and  liroba  were  rod»  of  yew, 

Wboae  parenta  in  Inch-CaiUiocb  nave 

Their  shailowa  o'et  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 

Sootie  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep." 

Lttdy  qJ  tilt  Lake.  t.  ^V,,  a**  -hjoUj 
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wood,  and  is  employed  as  a  deer-park  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose. At  its  southern  extremity  there  is  an  old  ruined 
fortalice,  called  Lennox  Castle,  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Lennox.  Here  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Albany  resided 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  two  sons,  and  her  father, 
who  were  all  executed  at  Stirling,  after  the  restoration  of 
James  L,  in  1424.  On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  Buturich  Castle,  farther  south  is  Balloch  Castle  (A. 
J.  D.  Brown,  Esq.),  and  near  it,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
stood  the  ancient  castle  of  Balloch,  a  stronghold  of  the  once 
.powerful  family  of  Lennox;  its  site  and  moat  are  still  visible. 
The  steamboat  now  returns  to  Balloch,  where  the  train  is 
waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  Glasgow  or  Stirling. 


GLASGOW  TO  LOCH  LOMOND  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS, 

By  Diunbartonshire  Railway,  Loch  Lomond  steamer,  and  thence  per  coach. 
(The  tourist  may  also  go  by  railway  to  Loch  Lomond  from  Stirling.)* 

The  train  leaves  Queen  Street  Station  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  Bowling,  Dumbarton  Junction,  Renton,  and  Alexandria, 
to  Balloch,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  steamer 
threads  her  way  amongst  the  picturesque  wooded  islets  which  dot 
the  lower  expanse  of  the  lake,  calling  at  Tarbet  (the  landing-place 
for  Inverary),  Inversnaid  (the  landing-place  for  Ijoch  Katrine  and 
the  Trosachs),  after  which  it  proceeds  to  Inveraman  Hotel  at  the 
head  of  the  loch. 

From  Inveraman,  at  Loch  Lomond,  there  are  three  favourite  coach 
routes  through  the  Highlands,  in  connection  with  the  steamer  on 
Loch  Lomond. 

First. — Inveraman  hy  way  of  Glenfalloch  to  Crianlarich.     From 
thence  by  Strathfillan,  to  Tyndrum.    From  thence  by  Glen- 

*  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Railway  from  Stirling  to  Loch  Lomond,  is  carried  in 
a  straight  line  from  Stirling  to  Balloch,  at  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Lomond, 
by  the  following  stations :— Gai^nnock,  Kippen,  Port  of  Menteith,  Buchlyvie, 
Balfron,  Gartness,  Drymen,  Kilmaronock,  and  Jamestown.  Trains  run  several 
times  daily,  the  distance  is  30  miles,  and  th^  time  occupied  by  the  journey  is 
about  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  The  country  along  which  the  line  is  carried 
is  flat  and  uninteresting,  so  that  it  is  principally  as  a  means  of  communication 
betwixt  Stirling  and  Loch  Lomond  that  it  will  be  found  u&«Cvj\l<art'CBft  "UsvmNs^.- 
Buchlyvie  is  the  station  for  Aberfoyle,  wbere  tTaexft  Vft  «k  ^o^\:io\/5^,'*n?0Kso.'?v>»'i. 
miles  of  the  Trosachs. 
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orchj,  through  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  deer  forest  of 
the  Black  Mount,  the  moors  of  Bannoch,  the  hill  of  Sohe- 
hallion,  King's  House  Inn,  and  the  Royal  Forest,  passing 
near  General  Wade's  old  military  road,  known  as  the  Devil's 
Staircase,  through  the  wild  scenery  of  Glencoe,  Ballachulishi 
and  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Linnhe  to  Fort- William. 

From  this,  Tourists  may  proceed  by  the  Caledonian  Canal 
to  Inverness,  as  described  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Second  Route — Inveraman  to  Tyndrum,  from  thence  westwards  by 
Glenorchy,  Dalmally,  Kilchum  Castle,  Loch  Awe,  Ben 
Cruachan  and  Taynuilt,  to  Oban ;  or  from  Tarbet,  by  Arro- 
qubar  and  Glencroe,  to  Inverary,  and  thence  by  Loch  Awe, 
to  Oban. 

Third  Route — Inveraman  to  Crianlarich.  From  that  by  Strath- 
fillan,  Glendochart,  and  Lochanour  (foot  of  Benmore),  Coir- 
chaorach  (birthplace  of  Rob  Roy),  Loch  Dochart,  Ballin,  the 
ruins  of  Finlarig  Castle,  the  northern  shore  of  Loch  Tay, 
the  base  of  Ben  Lawers,  village  of  Kenmore,  and  Taymouth 
Castle,  to  Aberfeldy  and  the  railway  station  at  Dunkeld. 

Crieff  Route — Inveraman  to  Crianlarich.  Then  down  Glendochart 
and  Glen  Ogle,  by  Locheamhead  (Benvoirlich),  St.  Fillans, 
and  Comrie,  to  the  railway  station  at  Crieff. 

Inverary  Route — Leave  steamer  at  Tarbet,  from  thence  by  coach  to 
Arroquhar,  head  of  Loch  Long,  Glencroe,  Rest-and-be-Thankful, 
and  Loch  Fyne,  to  Inverary. 

Passengers  going  north  from  Inverary  join  the  conveyance  at  Tarbet  (on 
Loch  Lomond). 

Passengers  going  north  from  Stirling  and  the  Tfosachs,  join  at  Inversnaid 
(on  Loch  Lomond).  • 

Passengers  going  north  from  Dunkeld,  Aberfeldy,  Killin,  and  Crieflf,  join  at 
Crianlarich. 

Passengers  going  north  from  Oban,  proceed  by  Loch  Awe,  Dalmally,  to 
Tyndrum,  and  proceed  from  thence  through  Breadalbane's  Deer  Forest, 
Glencoe,  Ballachulish,  and  Caledonian  Canal. 

Passengers  from  Fori;- William  or  Oban,  for  Inverary,  arrive  at  Tarbet  in 
time  for  the  coach  by  Caimdow  and  Glencroe  to  Inverary. 

Passengers  going  south  from  Fort-William  or  from  Oban,  arrive  at  Glasgow 
or  Edinburgh  the  same  day ;  may  also  branch  ofif  at  Crianlarich,  and  proceed 
by  the  Aberfeldy  coach  to  Dunkeld ;  or  arriving  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Edinburgh, 
or  Glasgow  the  same  day ;  or  may  land  at  Inversnaid  (on  Loch  Lomond)  for  the 
Trosachs,  Callander,  and  Stirling. 

Passengers  for  Stirling  iy  railway  leave  at  Balloch. 
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Loch  Lomond  Head  to  Glbncoe  and  Fort-William. 


First  stage. 


5 
6 

7 


111 


Miles. 

INVERABNAI?  HOTEL. 

4    Stuckincaple ;  right. 
Ci-oes  Auld  Chum  Water. 
Qlen  Falloch ;  Ben  Glass,  right. 
Cross  Aiild  Enochbuy  Water. 
Waterfall,  right. 
Crianlarich  Inn. 
The  Falloch  River  runs  all  this 

way  on  the  right. 
Road  to  Killin,  Loch  Tay,  Ken- 
more,  and  Aberfeldy,  on  right. 
9i  Innerchagiry  House,  right 
11    Clachan  of  St.  Pillans. 
The  Holy  Pool,  left. 
Cross  the  River  Dochart  or  Etter- 
ick,  Ben  Loy,  the  source  of  the 
River  Tay,  6  miles  on  the  left 
from  this. 
Half  a  mile  up  the  water,  to  the 
left,  Kino's  Field. 
1.3^  Tyndrum  Inn.    Second  stage. 

Road  westwards   to   Dalmally, 

Loch  Awe,  Inverary,  or  Oban. 

14^  Benbuy    on    left ;     lead  -  mines 

worked. 
16    Benvurie,  right ;  Benvuridh,  left. 
17i  Audi,  left. 
20    Kirk  of  Urchay,  left. 
20J  Cross  River  Urchay. 
22}  IjrvEBcnRAN  Inn.    Third  stage. 
Loch  Tulla  and  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane's  Shooting  Lodge,  right. 


sf 


8 
33 


Miles. 

27^  Loch  Lydoch  and  Moors  of  Ran- 

noch  on  right. 
29J  Marquis   of    Breadalbane's    Deer 
Forest  of  Blackmount,  left ;  Ben 
Caugh  and  Loch  Lydoch,  right. 

King's  House  Inn.    Fourth  stage. 

Path  on  right  to  Devil's  Staii'case ; 
head  of  Loch  Leven  and  Fort- 
William. 

Buchael  Eti  ve  Mountain,  the  source 
of  the  Etive  Water,  on  left. 

Loch  Falloch,  left. 

Glencoe;  south. 

Loch  Stroan,  left ;  Scour-na-Pingal 
and  Scour-na-Riach  Mountains, 
right. 

Glencoe;  north. 

Invercoe  House,  right ;  and  beau- 
tiful view  of  Loch  Leven. 

Slate  Quarries. 

Ballaghitlisb  Hoteu  Fifth  stage. 

Cross  Loch  Leven. 

Ferry  House — north  side  of  Loch 
Leven,  and  enter  Inverness-shire. 

Onich  Village. 
Loch  Linuhe  on  left. 
61^  Innfore,   and  commencement   of 
Loch  Eil. 

Ardgour    District   on   the   other 
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36 
38 


40 
41i 

43 
46 
46 
47 

49 


59^ 
60} 


lur 
Side. 
Maryburgh. 

FORT-WlLLlAM. 


Tourists  travelling  by  coach  (and  who  do  not  take  the  easier 
route  by  Steamer  from  Oban)  are  recommended  to  visit  Glencoe 
from  Loch  Lomond  Head,  rather  than  from  Fort- William,  Oban,  or 
the  north 

Glen  Falloch  is  the  narrow  basin  of  the  Falloch  a  powerful 
stream,  which  in  rainy  weather  receives  vast  additions  from  its 
mountain  feeders  on  either  side,  and  comes  thundering  down  its 
rocky  staircase  with  terrific  violence.  Before  reaching  Crianlarich, 
we  have  crossed  the  water-shed,  and  passed  from  the  streams  falling 
into  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  to  those  falling  into  the  basin  of  the 
Tay.  At  Crianlarich  Hotel  the  road  strikes  east  and  west.  The 
former  leads  through  Glen  Dochart,  and  again  separates,  returning 
by  one  branch  to  Lochearn,  and  by  the  other  passing  westwards 
to  Loch  Tay. 

Our  road  now  turns  westwards  from  Ct\a.i3\a.t\0B.^  «ca.\  ^"6>^«vA"e. 
the  Dochart  or  the  FiJIan,  a  district  cVaaaicm  ^^  ^cq\Na^^^^  ^"^ 

R 
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Independence.  About  half-waj  between  tbis  and  Tyndmin,  is  the 
H0I7  Pool  of  St.  fUlans,  wbere  a  superstitious  ceremony  used  to  be 
practised  in  order  to  secure  tbe  influence  of  the  Saint  in  the  recoverj 
of  insane  persons.  Probably  of  old  it  was  considered  efficacious 
only  on  bis  own  day  in  tbe  calendar,  but  latterly  any  otber  Saint's 
day  was  held  adequate.  The  patient  was  soused  in  the  pool  after 
sunset,  then  with  a  heavy  stick  on  either  side,  he  was  bound  with 
a  peculiar  ligature  of  ropes  tied  in  a  mystic  knot,  and  so  was  laid 
down  all  night  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Fillan.  If 
tbe  knot  was  found  unloosened  in  the  morning,  the  patient  was 
likely  to  be  restored  to  sanity ;  but  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  process  more  likely  to  disperse  for  ever  any  grain  of  sanity 
remaining. 

Grossing  the  river  Dochart,  half  a  mile  up  the  water  to  the  left, 
is  King's  Field  or  Dairy,  where  Bruce,  when  a  fugitive  after  the 
battle  of  Methven,  was  defeated  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and  his  wild 
Highland  followers.  Three  of  the  assailants  made  a  combined  attack 
upon  Bruce,  and  were  all  killed  by  that  accomplished  knight,  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  In  the  struggle  one 
of  the  savages  seized  the  mantle  of  Bruce,  and  held  it  so  firmly  in 
his  dying  grasp,  that  Kobert  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and  the 
brooch  by  which  it  was  fastened  is  still  preseiTed  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Lord  of  Lorn.* 

"We  now  reach  Tyndrum,  famous  for  its  lead  mines,  which  have 
been  wrought  for  many  years,  and  are  still  in  good  order,  with  power- 
ful crushing  and  washing  apparatus.  Extensive  trials  have  been 
made  in  other  parts  at  considerable  expense,  and  the  minerals  have 
been  proved  to  include  copper,  lead,  zinc,  chromate  of  iron,  hematyte, 
pyrites,  sulphate  of  barytes,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  felspar-potash 
have  also  been  found ;  and  chemical  works  for  the  products  of  this 
and  the  otber  minerals  above  mentioned  might  with  advantage  be 
erected,  as  water-power  is  available  at  almost  every  point.  The 
mines  are  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  From  Tyn- 
drum there  is  a  road  westwards  to  Dalmally  and  Loch  Awe. 

The  country  now  assumes  a  wild  and  desolate  appearance.  Cross- 
ing the  bridge  of  Urchay,  the  glen  of  that  name  is  on  the  left,  and 
stretches  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  this  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Awe,  and  a  little  beyond  this  is  Inverouran  Inn,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  TuUa,  a  solitary  sheet  of  water  about  four  miles  in 
length.     On  the  north  side  is  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  shooting 

*  See  Lord  of  the  Isles.    Caato  II.,  StajMSi  >!. 
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lodge  of  Ardvrecknish,  The  yonng  plantations  contrast  beantifollj 
with  the  fine  wood  forest  of  Derridarroch  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
lake,  but  it  requires  the  exciting  associations  of  deer,  and  hounds,  and 
sportsmen  to  confer  any  degree  of  interest  on  this  lonely  mountain 
tarn. 

From  this  there  is  a  long  weary  ascent  through  a  district  still 
wilder  and  more  desolate  than  the  former  stage,  and  well  known  to 
sportsmen  as  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  Deer  Forest  of  Black- 
mount. 

To  rectify  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  deer  forest  of  the 
Blackmount  was  formerly  densely  inhabited,  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Perthshire  Advertiser,"  June  18,  1853, 
states,  that  "  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  his  family  reach  (for  some 
centuries),  till  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  when  it  was  put 
into  very  large  sheep  farms,  that  country  was  always  a  deer  forest, 
and  consequently  uninhabited  except  by  the  foresters.  That,  as  he 
began  to  convert  it  again  into  a  forest  about  the  year  1820,  it  could 
only  have  been  in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  a  short  period  comparatively 
speaking,  and  that  the  number  of  &milies  employed  by  him  there 
now,  as  shepherds  and  foresters,  is  much  the  same  as  when  the 
ground  was  tenanted  by  farmers." 

The  road  for  miles  traverses  broad  and  round-backed  hills,  amidst 
scenery  of  dreary  uniformity,  and  without  foliage.  The  muir  of 
Kannoch,  a  deer  forest  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies  of  that  Ilk,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  bog  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  seen  from  the  broad 
surface  of  the  Blackmount  on  the  right.  The  inns  in  this  quarter 
correspond  with  the  scenery.  They  are  old  buildings  of  considerable 
size,  but  chiefly  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  drovers,  though 
they  furnish  good  meals  for  the  expected  passengera  by  coach.  They 
have  by  no  means  a  summer  look,  but  are  built  to  stand  the  rough 
winter  storms,  and  destitute  of  tree,  garden,  or  other  external 
amenity,  their  gneiss  walls  stand  bare,  hard,  and  cold,  like  some  of 
the  post-houses  within  the  snow  range  on  the  roads  crossing  the 
great  continental  chains  of  mountains. 

Kinq's  House  hma 

is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  house  being  recently  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  rendered  an  agreeable  halting  place  for  tourists. 

Three  miles  from  this,  on  the  right,  at  the  eastern  ^tl\x^\ss^Jc^  ^V 
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Glencoe,  is  the  iteep  ascent  called  tbe  Dbyil's  Staiboasb,*  by  which 
pedestrians  may  go  to  Fort- William. 
The  tourist  now  enters  the  famous 


GLENCOE, 

for  the  description  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  route  from 
Oban  by  steamer. 

As  we  advance  towards  its  north-western  extremity,  signs  of 
desolation  gradually  disappear,  and  when  we  approach  Loch  Leven, 
the  country  is  cultivated  and  wooded.  After  passing  Invercoe  House 
the  road  for  four  miles  skirts  the  banks  of  Loch  Jjeven,  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea  running  westwards  from  the  head  of  Loch  Linnhe.  From 
its  mouth  to  its  further  extremity  it  is  one  succession  of  beautiful 
landscapes.  On  both  sides  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which 
towards  its  head  are  grouped  in  very  grand  combinations. 

The  Stage  from  JBaUachuUsh  to  Fort-  William  U  14  mUes^  Fort- 
William  is  described  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Pedestrian  Routes  from  Kino's  House,  Tiohnaline. 

From  King's  House  the  pedestrian  may  proceed  across  to  Tighnaline 
(page  282)  on  Loch  Rannoch,  nearly  20  miles,  but  this  should  not  be  attempted 
the  first  time  without  a  guide,  many  persons  liaving  lost  their  way,  and  in  two 
instances  their  lives,  in  bad  weather.  Tlie  x>edestrian  must  keep  along  the 
side  of  Cruach  Rannoch,  keeping  Loch  Lydoch  in  sight,  but  not  getting  near 
its  shores  until  he  gets  to  its  northern  end.  When  this  is  reached,  the  track 
will  probably  be  found,  and  by  keeping  a  little  to  the  right  the  tourist  will 
observe  a  shepherd's  hut  (11  miles),  where  he  may  get  directions,  after  which 
the  road  is  pretty  plain  to  Tighnaline  Inn,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Rannoch 
(page  280). 


*  The  distance  from  King's  House  Inn  to  Fort-William  by  the  Devil's  Stair- 
case is  about  23  miles.  From  the  excessive  roughness  and  steepness  of  a  part 
of  the  first  half  of  the  road,  it  can  be  travelled  only  by  pedestrians.  The  Stair- 
case diverges  from  the  main  road  at  a  small  cluster  of  shepherds'  houses,  called 
Altuafedh,  where  it  may  be  well  to  obtain  a  guide  for  the  first  two  miles,  the 
road  being  scarcely  distinguishable  among  the  rocks  and  loose  stones  which 
surround  the  track.  The  only  house  where  any  refreshment  can  be  obtained, 
is  one  of  a  very  humble  order,  about  twelve  miles  from  Altnafedh,  where 
drovei*s  are  accustomed  to  lodge  on  their  way  from  the  north. 
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EDINBURGH  TO  PERTH  BY  RAILWAY. 

By  Granton  and  Bunitisland  Ferry.  Station  at  Waverley  Bridge,  Princes 
Street.  If  the  ferry  be  objected  to,  the  tourist  may  reach  Perth  by  Scottish 
Central  Railway,  via  Stirling,  in  which  way  there  is  no  ferry  nor  leaving  of 
carriages. 

Upon  reaching  Granton  Pier,  passengers  leave  the  railway 
carriages  and  walk  to  the  steamboat  The  ferry,  which  is  six 
miles  broad,  is  crossed  by  the  steamer  in  about  half  an  hour. 
The  northern  pier  of  the  ferry  is  at  Burntisland  [Lm  :  Forth 
Hotel],  a  village  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  The 
line  skirts  the  sea-coast  by  Kinghom  (lOi  miles),  near  which 
place  Alexander  HL  was  kiUed  by  falling  over  a  precipice. 
We  now  reach  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy  (14  miles),  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  Haith  House  (Colonel  Ferguson).  Near  Dysart 
Station  (16  miles),  is  Dysart  House  (Earl  of  Rosslyn).  Thus 
far  there  is  a  pleasant  seaward  view,  but  now  the  line  strikes 
off  into  the  interior  to  Thornton  Junction,  where  a  branch  to 
Dunfermline,  Alloa,  and  Stirling  diverges. 

Continuing  northwards  by  Markinch,  we  reach  Falkland 
Station  (24  miles),  three  miles  from  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Falkland  Palace.  "  The  remains  of  the  palace,"  says  Mr. 
Billings,  *^  are  a  diminutive  but  singularly  beautiful  fragment, 
justifying  the  boast  that  all  the  Scottish  royal  residences, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  exhibit  remarkable  architectural 
beauties.  It  has  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  being  but  an 
old  mansion-house  or  fortalice,  with  its  keep  and  parasitical 
buildings  ;  but  on  a  near  approach,  the  lover  of  art,  who  can 
tolerate  the  northern  renovation  of  classical  architecture,  in 
the  blending  of  the  Palladian  with  the  Gothic,  and  the  stunted 
baronial  architectur3  of  Scotland,  will  find  much  to  enjoy  in 
this  fragment.  The  western  front  has  two  round  towers, 
which  are  a  diminutive  imitation  of  those  of  Holyrood,  and 
stretching  southwards  is  a  range  of  building  with  niches  and 
statues,  which  perhaps  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
depressed  or  perpendicular  style  of  the  English  semi-ecclesias- 
tical architecture  as  any  other  building  existing  in  Scotland. 
The  east  side  again  is  diversified  by  theTerLON«.\Aa\v«»<ii  vj^sksss^jy^ 
architecture   which  have   just   \)eeii  TaeiiXAOVvfc^.    ^^N^^  ^^>s^a. 
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wanting  to  complete  the  quadrangle  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  No  portion  of  the  present  edifice 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  but  at  a  very  early  period 
there  must  have  been  a  fortaUce  at  Falkland."  It  was  in 
Falkland  that  David  Duke  of  Kothsay  was  imprisoned,  and 
whose  life  was,  for  a  time,  sustained  by  a  wet  nurse  conveying 
to  him  milk  from  her  breast  through  a  reed.  On  leaving 
King^s  Kettle  Station  (26  miles),  there  is  visible  on  the  left 
Nuthill  House  (Mrs.  Tyndal  Bruce),  pleasantly  seated  at  the 
foot  of  Lomond  Hill  (upon  a  conspicuous  point  of  which  a 
monument  has  been  lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  0.  Bruce  by  his  widow). 

At  Ladybank  Jimction  (27  m.),  the  line  to  Cupar-Fife,  St. 
Andrews,  and  Dundee,  branches  off  to  the  ri^ht,  that  for  Perth 
to  the  left.  On  the  right  of  CoUessie  Station  (29$  miles),  and 
immediately  after  passing  Inchrye,  the  valley  of  the,  Tay 
expands  to  view,  and  a  beautiful  prospect  is  afforded  of  the 
fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Across  the  Firth,  Castle  Himtly, 
Errol,  and  Kinfauns,  successively  present  themselves  to  the 
eye. 

In  the  clean  and  pleasantly  situated  village  of  Abemethy 
(37  miles),  is  a  roimd  tower  about  74  feet  high,  resembling 
those  of  Ireland,  which  have  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  antiquarians.  The  Bridge  of  Earn  (41  miles),  is  a  sweetly- 
situated  village,  famous  for  its  mineral  wells  of  Pitcaithley. 
It  possesses  a  ball-room,  a  library,  and  every  other  requisite 
convenience.     Perth  is  four  miles  further. 


ST.  ANDREWS. 
linns:  The  Royal;  The  Cross  Keys.    Population,  5107.] 

The  distance  of  St.  Andrews  from  Edinburgh  by  railway  is  44J 
miles^  and  the  time  taken  about  three  hoars ;  there  are  two  or  three 
trains  daily. 

On  the  right  of  Ladybank,  are  Ramornie  House  (Heriot,  Esq.) 
and  Crauford  Priory  (Earl  of  Glasgow).  Near  this  is  the  village  of 
Pitlessie,  the  scene  of  Wilkie*s  well-known  picture,  "  Pitlessie  Fair." 
The  painter  was  a  native  of  this  parish  (Cults),  of  which  his  father 
was  minister.  On  an  eminence  to  the  righ^  oi  ^^tvw^^^^'Sa  ^^^^v.^- 
t&rvjt  Tower,  on  the  Wemyaa  HaU  propetty ,  w^^  ^3*aa  \.a^^  <25^  ^Ni.^"«wx 
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is  on  the  left,  the  birthplace  of  Lord  ChiefrJastice  Campbell,  whose 
father  was  minister  of  the  parish.  The  heads  of  Lawrence  Haj,  and 
Andrew  PituUoch,  and  one  of  the  hands  of  David  Hackstone  of 
Kathillet,  who  all  8u£fered  daring  the  wars  of  the  Covenant,  were 
buried  in  this  churchyard,  where  a  stone  marks  the  place.  A  few 
miles  further  on,  and  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  Dairsie  Castle,  in 
which  a  Parliament  was  held  in  1335.  The  antique  church  adjoining 
was  built  by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  of  St.  Andrews,  about  1615. 
The  romantic  den  of  Durie  (an  interesting  spot  for  geologists),  and 
parish  kirk  of  Kemback,  are  well  seen  from  the  railway  station,  after 
passing  which  we  come  in  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  towers  of  St. 
Andrews.  At  Leuchars  *  station  passengers  change  carriages  for  the 
St.  Andrews  branch,  which,  crossing  the  Biver  Eden,  brings  us,  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  to  St.  Andrews  station.  Omnibuses  await  the 
aiTival  of  each  train. 

St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  residences 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance* 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  It  is  entered  at  the 
west  end  by  a  massive  antique  portal — preserved  unimpaired — its 
other  extremity  terminating  in  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral.  The  city 
abounds  in  curious  antique  houses,  which  were  once  occupied  by 
persons  of  rank,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  it  has  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion not  unlike  some  of  the  cathedral  towns  of  England.  The  origin 
of  St.  Andrews  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  justly  believed  to 
have  been  at  a  very  early  period  the  seat  of  a  religious  establishment. 
It  was  originally  denominated  Muckross.  According  to  the  common 
tradition,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  became  the  residence 
of  St.  Regulus,  who  was  shipwrecked  here.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel 
and  an  entire  tower,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Bulei 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  cathedral.  On  the  union  of  the  Scottish 
and  Pictish  kingdoms,  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  St. 
Andrews.  The  famous  priory  of  St.  Andrews  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Robert,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  about  the  year  1120.  The 
city  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1140.     The 

*  The  chancel  and  apsis,  or  the  old  part  of  the  parish  church  of  Leuchars, 
is  said  to  be  the  best  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  in  Scotland,  and  'is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1100.  The  nave,  or  the  portion  used  as  the 
parish  church,  was  recently  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  About  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  station  is  the  fine  old  castle  of  Earlshall.  It  has  a  painted  ceiling,  and 
the  walls  of  the  great  hall  have  been  covered  with  curious  maxims,  one  of 
which  runs  thus  : — 

**  A  nyce  wyf  and  a  back  door, 

Oft  maketh  a  rich  man  poote." 
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charter  of  Malcolm  II.,  written  upon  a  small  bit  of  parchment,  is 
preserved  in  the  Town  Hall.  In  1471  St.  Andrews  was  erected  into 
an  Archbishoprick  by  Sextus  IV.,  at  the  request  of  James  IV.  At 
what  time  its  church  became  metropolitan,  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Begulus  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  oldest 
relics  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  The  tower  is  a 
square  prism  108  feet  in  height,  the  side  of  the  base  being  24  feet. 
A  winding  stair  leads  to  the  summit,  ftrom  which  a  most  delightful 
view  is  obtained.  The  stone  of  which  this  building  is  composed  is 
of  so  excellent  a  texture,  that  although  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  so  many  centuries,  it  still  remains  quite  entire  and  unim- 
paired. The  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  tower,  which  was  the  principal 
one,  still  remains ;  but  of  a  small  chapel  to  the  west,  which  formerly 
existed,  there  is  now  no  trace. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  in  the  year  1159  by  Bishop  Arnold, 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Lamberton,  who  com- 
pleted it  in  1318.  This  magnificent  fabric  was  pulled  down  by 
an  infuriated  mob,  excited  by  a  sermon  of  John  Ejiox  against 
idolatry,  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
event  is  graphically  described  by  Professor  Tennant  in  his  poem 
entitled  "  Papistry  Stormed,  or  the  Dinging  Doun  o'  the  Cathedral," 
of  which  the  following  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 


I  sing  the  steir.  strabash.  and  strife, 
Whan  bickerin'  frae  the  towns  o'  Fife, 
Great  bangs  o'  bodies,  thick  and  rife, 
C^aed  to  Sanct  Andro's  town ; 

And  wi'  John  Calvin  in  their  heads, 
And  hammers  in  their  hands,  and 

spades, 
Enraged  at  idols,  mass,  and  beads, 
Dang  the  Cathedral  down. 


I  wot  the  brailzie  then  was  dour, 

Wi'  sticks,  and  stanes,  and  bluidy  clour. 

Ere  Papists  unto  Calvin's  power 

Qaif  up  their  strongest  places ; 

And  fearfu'  the  stramash  and  stour, 
Whan  pinnacle  come  down,  and  tow'r. 
And  Virgin  Marys  in  a  shower, 

Fell   flat,    and   smashed   their 
faces. 


The  length  of  the  building  was  350  feet,  the  breadth  65,  and  the 
transept  188  feet.  The  eastern  gable,  half  of  the  western,  part  of  the 
south  side  wall,  and  of  the  transept,  are  all  that  now  remain. 

The  other  religious  houses  in  St.  Andrews  were  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  founded  in  1274  by  Bishop  Wishart ;  the  convent  of 
Observantines,  founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  and  finished  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Patrick  Graham,  in  1478 ;  a  collegiate  church,  which  stood 
immediately  above  the  harbour ;  and  a  priory.  Slight  vestiges  of  the 
latter,  which  was  the  most  important  of  these  foundations^  xxlo.-^  V«^ 
traced  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral.  1^  'ti^.^  qI  ^fe^X.  ^-xX-^vsi^^  «cv^ 
jichljr  endowed.    Its  boundary  wall  is  slWY  ^[ieaTV^  cli^^xfe^  «Q^  ^'iiCBia. 
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to  have  enclosed  all  the  east  quarter  of  the  town.  The  prior  of  St. 
Andrews  had  precedence  of  all  abhots  and  priors,  and  on  festival 
dajs  had  a  right  to  wear  a  mitre  and  all  Ei^scopal  ornaments. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  stand  upon  a  rock  over- 
looking  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city.  This  fortress  was 
founded  about  the  year  1200,  by  Roger,  one  of  the  bishops  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  was  repaired  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Bishop  Trail,  who  died  in  it  in  1401.  He  was  buried  near  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  this  singular  epitaph: — 

"  Hie  fait  ecclesise  directa  colonma,  fenestim 
Lacida,  thuribalom  redolens,  campana  sonora." 

James  III.  was  bom  in  it.  The  cruel  burning  of  the  celebrated 
Reformer  George  Wishart  took  place  in  front  of  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  Cardinal  Beaton,  who,  fearing  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  England,  was  induced  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications.  Before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  however, 
he  was  surprised  and  assassinated  by  Norman  Lesley,  aided  by  fifteen 
associates.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May  29,  1546,  they  seized  on 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  left  open  for  the  workmen 
who  were  finishing  the  fortifications ;  and  having  placed  sentinels  at 
the  door  of  the  Cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his  numerous 
domestics  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  out  of  the  castle,  without 
violence,  tumult,  or  injury  to  any  other  person,  inflicted  on  Beaton 
the  death  he  justly  merited.  The  conspirators  were  immediately 
besieged  in  this  castle  by  the  regent,  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  although 
their  strength  consisted  of  only  150  men,  they  resisted  his  efforts 
for  five  months,  owing  more  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  attack  than 
the  strength  of  the  place.  In  1547,  the  castle  was  reduced  and 
demolished,  and  its  picturesque  ruins  have  since  served  as  a  landmark 
to  mariners. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews — the  oldest  establishment  of  that 
nature  in  Scotland — was  founded  in  1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw.  It 
consisted  formerly  of  three  colleges: — 1.  St.  Salvator's,  which  was 
founded  in  1458  by  Bishop  Kennedy.  The  buildings  of  this  college 
formed  an  extensive  court  or  quadrangle  about  230  feet  long,  and 
180  wide,  and  a  gateway  surmounted  by  a  spire.  The  original  struc- 
ture having  fallen  into  decay,  a  grant  was  made  by  Parliament  for 
the  erection  of  new  class-rooms  and  other  buildings,  which,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  have  recently  been  completed  in  a  very  tasteful 
manner.  The  celebrated  martyr  Patrick  Hamilton  was  burned 
opposite  the  gate  of  this  college.    2.  St.  Leoaatd'a  College,  which 
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was  fonnded  by  Prior  Hepburn  in  1532.  Tbis  is  now  united  inth 
St.  Salyator's,  and  the  buildings  sold  and  converted  into  private  houses. 
In  one  of  these  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  lived,  aod  a  portion 
of  his  study  still  remains.  The  ruined  chapel  of  the  college  contains 
some  interesting  tombstones.  3.  New,  or  St.  Mary's  College,  which 
was  established  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  1552  ;  but  the  house  was 
completed  by  Archbishop  Beaton.  The  buildings  of  this  college 
have  lately  been  repaired  with  great  taste. 

In  the  United  College  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences 
are  taught.  St.  Mary's,  which  stands  in  a  different  part  of  the-town, 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  theology.  The  classes  and  discipline  of  the 
two  colleges  are  quite  distinct,  each  having  its  respective  Principal 
and  Professors.  They  have  a  common  library,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  volumes. 

The  Madras  College  was  established  in  the  year  1833,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  and  inventor  of  the  moni- 
torial system  of  education  which  bears  his  name,  who  bestowed  the 
munificent  sum  of  £60,000  in  three  per  cent  stock  for  its  establishment. 
The  buildings,  which  are  very  elegant,  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Black- 
friars'  monastery,  and  in  front  of  the  College  is  the  fine  old  ruin  of  the 
chapel  connected  with  that  monastery.  The  course  of  education 
comprises  the  Classics,  the  English  and  other  modem  languages, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Music,  and  Drawing. 
The  fees  being  low,  and  in  many  cases  not  exacted,  the  institution 
has  been  very  successful,  the  number  of  scholars  averaging  about 
eight  hundred. 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  spacious  structure,  162  feet  in  length  by 
63  in  breadth,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  2500  persons.  It 
contains  a  lofty  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  in  honour  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  oppressive  conduct,  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  exasperated  Covenanters.  On  this  monu- 
ment is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  tragical  scene  of  the  murder. 
The  CoUege  Churchy  which  belongs  to  the  United  College  of  St. 
Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  is  situated  to  the  north  of  this.  It  was 
founded  in  1458  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  whose  beautiful  tomb  is  a  piece 
of  exquisite  Gothic  workmanship,  though  much  injured  by  time  and 
accidents.  About  the  year  1683,  on  opening  it,  six  highly  ornamented 
silver  maces  were  discovered,  which  had  been  concealed  there  in 
times  of  trouble.  Three  of  these  are  still  preserved  in  the  university, 
and  one  was  presented  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scottish  mtA:*!^^^^^:^'^. 
The  top  has  been  ornamented  by  a  Te"pteftftTi\.«X\atL  ^1  w«  ^«:tvw«n 
with  angels  around,  and  the  instrumeiitB  oi\Aa  ^«A^\wi.     feXav\%'«'^^* 
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these  interestiDg  relics  are  shewn  John  Knox's  pulpit,  etc. ;  and 
with  these  some  silver  arrows,  with  large  silver  plates  affixed  to  them, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  arms  and  names  of  those  who  were  victors 
in  the  annual  competitions  of  archery.  These,  after  having  been  dis- 
continued for  half  a  century,  were  revived  in  1833.  Golf  is  now  the 
favourite  game  in  St.  Andrews.  It  is  played  on  the  links,  which 
stretch  along  the  sea-shore  for  nearly  two  miles. 

The  shipping  of  the  port  now  consists  of  a  few  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  harbour  is  guarded  by  piers,  and  is  safe 
and  commodious;  but  it  is  difficult  of  access,  having  a  narrow 
entrance,  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  which  raises  a  heavy  sea  on  the 
coast.  The  shore  of  the  bay  is  low  on  the  west  side,  but  to  the  south 
it  is  precipitous,  bold,  and  rocky ;  and,  in  severe  storms,  vessels  are 
frequently  driven  on  it  and  lost.  St.  Andrews  unites  with  Cupar, 
Anstruther,  Pittenweem,  Crail,  and  Kilrenny,  in  returning  a  member 
to  Parliament. 

DUNDEE, 

[Hotels:  Royal;  British;  Crown.] 

Population  78,931  (now  estimated  about  106,000>    22  miles  from  Perth,  49^ 

from  Edinbuigh. 

The  third  town  in  Scotland  in  population,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  the  linen  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  built  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  sloping  gently  from  the  Law  of  Dundee  and  the  Hill  of  Bal- 
gay  on  the  north,  to  the  river  Tay  on  the  south. 

The  Harbour  and  Docks,  the  most  important  of  the  public  works, 
consist  of  King  William's  (8  acres).  Earl  Grey's  (5 J),  and  Victoria 
(14^  acres),  and  connected  with  them  are  spacious  quays,  affi)rding 
berthage  for  70  vessels,  patent  slip,  careening  beach,  and  additional 
tide  harbours,  spreading  along  the  margin  of  the  Tay,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  east  to  west.  A  new  Dock  is  in  active  formation  at  the 
east  end  of  the  harbour,  to  be  called  the  Camperdown  Dock  after  the 
naval  hero  of  that  name.  The  Customs  and  Excise  Office  is  an 
elegant  building,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornamental  structures  of  the 
town  is  the  Koyal  Arch  at  the  harbour,  built  in  commemoration  of 
the  Queen's  visit  in  1844,  at  an  expense  of  £6000. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  except  in 
the  modern  portions  of  the  town.  The  market-place  or  High  Street 
is  a  spacious  square,  360  feet  long  by  100  broad,  from  which 
diverge  Nethergate,  Seagate,  Overgate,  and  Murraygate,  which  run 
east  and  west.  Dearly  parallel  with  the  theiT.    Ga&tla  Street  leads 
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from  the  south-east  end  of  the  High  Street  to  the  new  docks  on  the 
south,  and  contains  the  Congregational  church  and  the  theatre. 

The  Town  Hall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place,  was  built 
in  1743,  and  is  sarmounted  by  a  steeple,  with  piazzas  below.  Oppo- 
site, at  the  head  of  Reform  Street,  are  an  elegant  academy  and 
public  schools.  In  Bank  Street,  near  the  middle  and  on  the  west 
side  of  Reform  Street,  are  the  new  Corn  Exchange  and  Public  Hall, 
raised  chiefly  by  the  enterprise  of  Lord  Kinnaird.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  High  Street,  and  rather  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  Murray- 
gate,  is  the  Trade's  Hall,  a  plain  edifice,  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic 
order,  the  principal  apartments  of  which  are  now  used  as  an  office  by 
the  Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  Exchange  Reading  Room  and 
the  new  Baltic  Exchange  Coffee  Room  are  handsome  buildings.  The 
new  Royal  Infirmary,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  situated  on  the 
high-ground,  near  Dudhope  Castle,  is  the  largest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  public  buildings  of  Dundee.  The  new  Exchange,  at  the 
east  side  of  the  Meadows,  is  also  an  object  of  considerable  interest, 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  Flemish  style  of  architecture.  The 
Episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul's  (Bishop  Forbes)  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  Decorated  Gothic,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of 
Dundee.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Nethergate  is  the  famous  square 
tower  or  old  steeple  of  St.  Mary^s  Churchy  156  feet  in  height,  one  of 
the  greatest  architectural  curiosities  in  Scotland. 

Hector  Boece,  the  historian  (who  was  bom  at  Dundee  about  1465), 
gives  a  romantic  account  of  the  miraculous  landing  there  of  David  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  from  the  Holy  Wars,  and  of  his  founding  a  church* 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  some  writers  add  that  the  exist- 
ing square  tower  or  belfry,  was  built  by  the  Earl.  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  the  case,  for  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  steeple 
is  not  in  the  Early  English,  or  that  order  which  prevailed  in  the 
Earl's  time,  but  in  the  Decorated  Gothic,  which  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  only  during  the  reign  of  David  II.  (a.d.  1329-70.*) 

The  old  church  was  much  destroyed  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  1841  (with  the  exception  of  the  steeple  and 
the  West  Church,  the  latter  of  which  was  erected  in  1788),  the  rest 


*  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  of  "St.  Mary's*'  church  of  Dun- 
dee is  not  found  in  any  chartolary  or  other  writing,  until  about  1406,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  introduction  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  this  tower  is 
built :  and  also,  that  the  only  fact  Imown  with  certainty  reg8Ltdiiv.st,tVk&  OsssorJw 
of  Dundee  and  Earl  David  is,  that  he  gifted  tiie  ^8i.T\&\i  QtoaOtv  ^Cowoi^.  \Jbr.  ^^ws. 
1200,  to  the  Ahhey  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  which.  \ve  YiaA.  vt«s\ow^l  ct«.^\A^ 
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of  the  buildings  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire»  and  replaced  by 
two  modem  churches. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  privilege  of  recreation  on  the  Law* 
of  Dundee,  a  hill  535  feet  high,  and  also  in  the  Bleaching  Green, 
and  Barrack  Park,  and  the  Magdalene  Yard,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  There  is  also  a  place  of  amusement  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  to  which  skating  and  curling  ponds  are  attached.  A  large 
plot  of  ground  at  the  north-east  of  the  town,  commanding  an  eztensiye 
view  of  the  river  Tay,  has  been  purchased  by  David  Baxter,  Esq. 
of  Kilmaran  for  a  People's  Park,  and  it  is  understood  that  Sir  David 
Paxton  is  to  furnish  the  design  for  laying  out  the  ground. 

The  only  traces  of  the  old  walls  now  remaining  are  the  Cowgate 
Port,  from  which  Wishart  the  martyr  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the 
people  during  the  plague  of  1544.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  Scotland  which  publicly  renounced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  so  zealous  was  the  spirit  of  its  Pro- 
testantism, that  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  second  Geneva,'' 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descriptions.  The  manufacture 
of  jute  carpeting  is  also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  linen  trade  is  estimated  at  from  20,000  to 
25,000. 

DUNDEE  TO  ARBROATH. 

On  leaving  the  East  Station  at  Dundee  we  pass  the  docks  on  the 
right,  and  the  villas  of  Wallace-Cragie  on  the  left.  Broughty  Ferry 
is  reached  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  where  passengers  going  to 
Edinburgh  by  Fife  have  to  change  carriages.  The  picturesque 
village  of  Ferry  Port-on-Craig,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tay,  is  seen 
to  advantage  as  the  train  leaves  Broughty  Ferry.     Near  to  the  line 

*  Apart  from  the  vestiges  of  a  vitrified  work  which  are  upon  the  Law,  and 
other  traces  of  pre-historic  times  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  of  Dundee  holds 
a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  nation.  Edward  I.  was 
there  on  two  occasions,  first  in  1296,  and  again  in  1303.  Between  1297,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  English  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  1313,  when  it  was 
finally  captured  from  them  by  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  king  Robert.,  the 
town  and  castle  were  taken  and  retaken  no  fewer  than  five  diffferent  times.  It 
was  besieged  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  1645  ;  and  in  1651 
it  was  again  stormed  and  captured  by  General  Monk,  when  about  200  women 
and  children,  besides  about  800  of  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers,  including  the 
governor,  Sir  Robert  Lumsden  of  Montquhaney,  were  mercilessly  butchered  by 
the  assailants.  On  that  occasion  the  plunder  is  said  to  have  exceeded  two  and 
a  half  millions  Scots.  That  portion  of  the  town  called  the  Bonnethill,  was  also 
darned  by  the  Viscount  Dundee  during  the  time  of  Jamea  VII. 
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of  railway  is  the  ancient  fortress  of  Broughty — "  the  Gibraltar  of 
Forfarshire"  in  the  days  of  Lindsay,  Duke  of  Montrose — occupies  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and  is  now  being  restored  as 
a  military  post.    The  church,  and  village,  and  station  of  Monifieth 
are  next  reached.    Here  the  Culdees  held  lands  in  old  times.    Upon 
a  rising  ground  on  the  left  is  the  House  of  Laws  (James  Neil,  Esq.), 
and  the  hill  of  the  same  name,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  traces  of 
one  of  the  most  singular  ancient  forts  or  habitations  which  has  yet 
been  found  in  Scotland.     Still  further  north,  in  the  extreme  distance, 
is  the  ancient  town  of  Affleck,  one  of  the  most  entire  baronial  remains 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centnry,  now  in  Angus.    Nearer  to  the 
line  of  railway,  and  a  [little  to  the  east,  is  Woodhill  (Mill,  Esq.) ; 
and  the  monument  on  the  hill  of  Downie,  to  the  north,  is  the  "  Pan. 
mure  Testimonial,"  raised  to  commemorate  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Lord  Panmure  by  his  tenantry.     In  the  wood,  to  the  east  of  this 
pillar,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  House  of  Panmure,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  upon  which,  while  Lord  Panmure,  he  made  great 
changes  and  improvements.    The  library  is  very  spacious  and  ele- 
gant, and  BO  are  all  the  larger  sitting  rooms ;  but  the  drawing-rooms 
and  dining-rooms  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  chaste  and 
elegant  ornamental  work;  the  large  ball-room  and  the  principal  oaken 
staircase  of  the  old  building  have  been  retained.    The  flights  of  stairs 
connecting  the  different  floors  are  of  the  spiral,description,  beautifully 
constructed,  and  similar  to  those  in  old  castellated  buildings,  but 
devoid  of  that  abruptness  which  rendered  the  latter  dangerous  and 
inconvenient.    By  means  of  machinery,  articles,  such  as  fuel,  etc., 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  different  apartments  from  the  lower  to'' the 
upper  parts  of  the  building.    The  whole  range  of  buildings  extend 
to  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet.    The  architect  was  David  Bryce  of 
Edinburgh. 

Farther  to  the  east,  and  on  the  flat  ground  on  the  left  of  the  rail- 
way, which  now  passes  through  the  links  of  Barry,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in  1012,  are  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Barry.    Next  is  the  thriving  village  of  Carnoustie,  a  favourite 
resort  for  sea-bathing.    Between  this  and  Arbroath  the  only  objects 
of  interest  are  the  fine  old  castle  of  Kelly,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Elliot,  near  the  pretty  village  of  Arbirlot, 
and  the  castellated  mansion  of  Hospitalfield  (P.  A.  Eraser,  Esq.), 
in  which  is  a  magnificent  modem  hall,  in  the  Scoto-Franco  style  of 
architecture,  adorned  with  paintings  of  some  of  the  mot^  «a&aRjt*.  ^ 
our  living  artists,  and  other  objects  o?  an.\,\c^\C\\.^ .    ^V^  t^-^-n^  '^'^'^ 
enters  a  deep  cutting,  and  passing  iiiideTiiea.t\i  ©."ViTv^^^  ^^^  'C^afc  t^a^- 
waf  booking-oMces,  reaches  the  town  oi  A.TViTO«Ai\i  v^%*^^-^' 
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ropulation,  23,835. 

45  mileB  firom  Edinburgh,  by  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  and 
69  by  the  Scottish  Central ;  62^  from  Glasgow  by  Scottish  Central ;  444}  from 
London,  by  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  and  468}  by  the  Scottish 
Central.  In  consequence  of  the  ferry  by  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
line,  the  route  by  the  Scottish  Central  is  sometimes  quicker  and  more 
agreeable. 

Perth,  so  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity;  and  old  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  im- 
portance of  a  Eoman  foundation.  That  victorious  nation,  it 
is  said,  pretended  to  recognise  the  Tiber  in  the  much  more 
magnificent  and  navigable  Tay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  large 
level  space,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Inch,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Campus  Martius.  The  city 
was  often  the  residence  of  our  monarchs,  who,  although  they 
had  no  palace  at  Perth,  found  the  Cistercian  Convent  amply 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  their  court.  It  was  here  that 
James  the  First,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vengeful  aristocracy. 
Here  also  occurred  the  mysterious  conspiracy  of  Gowrie. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  seized  by  the 
English,  but  was  besieged  and  retaken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In 
the  time  of  the  great  civil  war  it  surrendered  to  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir.  In  1715,  and 
again  in  1745,  it  was  occupied  by  the  rebel  Highland  army, 
who  there  proclaimed  the  Pretender  as  king. 

In  the  year  1336,  King  Edward  III.  of  England  stabbed 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  before  the  high  altar  of  St. 
John's  Church,*  one  of  the  few  remaining  collegiate  churches 
of  the  middle-pointed  age.  The  demolition  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  which  accompanied  the  Reformation  commenced 
in  this  church,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  by  John 
Knox  against  idolatry. 

*  This  church  forms  a  prominent  scene  in  Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.*' 
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Gowrie  House,  the  scene  of  the  mysteriotis  conspiracy 
(aj).  1600 — James  VI.)  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Water- 
gate. The  whole  of  that  interesting  old  building  wae  unfor- 
tunately taken  down  in  1807,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  County  Buildings  and  Jail.  The  County  Buildings 
with  Grecian  fa9ade  face  the  Tay,  and  in  the  hall  are  full 
length  portraits  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
Lord  Lynedoch,  and  Sir  (Jeorge  Murray.  At  the  end  of  George 
Street  is  a  stone  building,  erected  in  1823  in  honour  of 
Provost  MarshaU.  In  the  lower  part  is  the  Public  Library, 
and  in  the  upper  part  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  founded  in  1784,  and  probably  the  finest 
provincial  collection  of  the  kind  in  Scotiand,  but  unfortunately 
not  having  the  advantage  of  a  proper  exhibition  room. 

Previous  to  the  reformation,  Perth  contained  a  great 
number  of  religious  houses.  One  of  these,  the  Monastery  of 
Greyfriars,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Speygate.  Another,  the 
Blackfriars'  Monastery,  where  James  I.  was  assassinated  by  a 
band  of  conspirators,  was  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the 
town;  but  of  this  interesting  edifice  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  name. 

Curfew  Row,  where  the  curfew  beU  hung  till  lately,  and 
which  opens  into  the  North  Inch  was  the  site  of  St  Bartholo- 
niew's  Chapel  and  the  Glover^s  yard,  and  the  supposed  site  of 
Simon  Glover's  house.  The  Glover^s  yard,  where  Scott  in  his 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Perth "  lays  the  scene  of  the  conflict  with 
Bonthron,  was  formerly  the  court-yard  of  a  castle,  from  which 
the  street  (ofif  Curfew  Row)  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Castle 
Gable." 

The  river  Tay  is  crossed  here  by  a  beautiful  bridge  of  ten 
arches,  and  from  which  one  of  the  finest  views  about  Perth 
is  obtained.  On  either  side  of  it,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  are  the  Inches,  two  beautiful  meadows  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  each  in  circimiference,  affording  agreeable  and 
healthy  walks  to  the  inhabitants.  Li  the  reign  of  Robert  III., 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  famous 
combat  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele  (Kay) 
took  place  on  the  North  Inch,  and  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  former,  partly  by  the  bravery  of  a  citizen  or  burgess  called 
Harry  Wynd,  whom  the  chief  of  the  ClaiiClis^ttacakaden^^ 
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•on  the  spot  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  men  who  had 
failed  to  appe^.  Tlie  particulars  of  this  singular  conflict 
have  been  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  first  series  of 
his  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  and  in  his  romance  of  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  he  has,  with  much  skill  and  effect,  embel- 
lished the  story  with  the  felicity  peculiar  to  his  rich  and  inven- 
tive genius.* 

Places  op  Interest  in  the  Vicinity  op  Perth. 

Moncrieffe  and  Einnoull  Hills,  to  which  the  access  is 
easy  by  carriage  roads,  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was 
the  prospect  from  Moncrieffe  Hill  that  was  greeted  by  the 
Romans  with  the  exclamation,  ^^ Ecce  Tiber!  Ecce  Campus 
Martins  /"  although  the  Tiber  rather  than  the  Tay  is  the 
gainer  by  the  comparison.  The  fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie, — ^the 
Firth  of  Tay,  with  the  populous  town  of  Dundee, — ^the  city  of 
Perth,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Stratheam,  bounded  by  the 
hills  of  Menteith,  are  ^11  distinctly  seen  from  this  eminence. 
Pennant  calls  this  view  "  the  glory  of  Scotland."  At  the  foot 
of  Kinnoull  Hill  is  Kinfauns  Castle  (Lord  Gray),  sxirrounded 
by  natural  and  artificial  beautie8.t 

From  the  earliest  times  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  has 
been  adorned  by  the  feudal  castles  of  several  powerful  barons, 
most  of  which  still  remain. 

Dupplin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  is  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  west  of  Perth.  The  Dupplin  Library 
is  well  known  for  its  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  editions 

*  A  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  favourite  dog,  stands  at  the  footy,of 
the  High  Street,  overlooking  the  Tay. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite  view  of  Perth  was  from  a  place  called  the  Wicks 
of  Baiglie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moncrieffe  Hill,  is  thus  described  in  "the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  view  which  Britain 
can  afford  is  from  a  spot  called  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  being  a  species  of  niche 
at  which  the  traveller  arrived,  after  a  long  stage  from  Kinross,  through  a  waste 
and  uninteresting  country,  and  from  which,  as  forming  a  pass  over  the  summit 
of  a  ridgy  eminence  which  he  had  gradually  surmounted,  he  beheld,  stretching 
beneath  him,  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  traversed  by  its  ample  and  lordly  stream ; 
the  town  of  Perth,  with  its  two  large  meadows  or  Inches,  its  steeples  and  its 
towers ;  the  hills  of  Moncrieffe  and  Kinnoull  faintly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks, 
partly  clothed  with  woods ;  the  rich  margin  of  the  river,  studded  with  ele^saxvt. 
mansions ;  and  the  distant  view  of  the  huge  GTanip\au\ao\ai\ANs«^\XvfeAxa<^^ 
screen  of  this  exquisite  landscape." 
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of  the  classics.     On  the  north  bank  of  the  Earn  near  this 
spot,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  a  J).  1332,  in  which 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, was  surprised  during  the  night,  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  Edward  Baliol  and  the  "disinherited  barons," 
who  fought  to  recover  the  crown  from  the  Bruce  family.     In 
the  woods  of  Dupplin  there  is  a  fine  example  of  the  ancilBnt 
sculptured   stone   monuments.      Opposite   Dupplin   are   the 
"  Birks  of  Invermay ,"  celebrated  in  song,  where  there  is  also 
a  sculptured  stone.     This  spot  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Belches. 
Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who 
represents  the  old  family  of  Stormont,  is  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Perth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay.     It  is  a  large  modem 
castellated  building,  and  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.     Much  of  the  old  fumiture 
has  been  preserved  in  the  modem  house,  and  among  other 
relics  a  bed  used  by  James  VI.,  and  another  of  crimson  velvet 
flowered,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Queen  Mary  when 
imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle.      Tlie  gallery,  which  is 
160  feet  long,  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  coronation  hall, 
where  Charles  11.  was  crowned  in  1651.     At  the  north  side 
of  the  house  is  a  tumulus^  termed  the  Moat  Hill,  said  to  have 
been  composed  of  earth  from  the  estates  of  the  different  pro- 
prietors who  here  attended  on  the  kings.     On  the  removal 
from  DunstafFnage  of  the  famous  stone  on  which  the  Scottish 
monarchs  were  crowned,  it  was  deposited  in  Scone  Abbey, 
and  here  it  remained  until  it  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  forms  part  of  the  coronation 
chair  of  the  British  monarchs.     Scone  Abbey  was  founded  by 
Alexander  I.  in  1107,  but  at  the  reformation  a  mob  from 
Dundee  destroyed  all  but  an  old  aisle,  now  used  as  a  mau- 
soleum, and  containing  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  first  Viscount  Stormont.     The  old  market-cross  of  Scone 
still  remains,  surrounded  by  the  pleasure-grounds  which  now 
occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  village.     There  is  no  admit- 
tance to  the  house  or  grounds. 
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This  short  hranch  line  of  railway,  recently  opened,  is  an  inter- 
esting one  to  the  tourist  About  2^  miles  from  Perth  is  the  ancient 
castle  of  Buthven  (now  called  Huntingtower),  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  incident  known  in  Scottish  history,  by  the  name  of  the 
Baid  of  Buthven,  * 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Buthven,  two  miles  to  the  south  of  this, 
is  the  plain  of  Tippermuir,  where  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  achieved 
one  of  his  greatest  victories,  on  the  1st  September  1644 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Methven,  stands 
Methven  Castle  (W.  Smyth,  Esq.)  In  1722,  when  David  Smyth, 
the  laird  of  Methven,  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions,  his  wife,  Katberine  Cochrane,  was 
offered  100  merks  Scots  for  an  old  oak  tree,  within  the  grounds,  whicb 
she  refused  to  take*  It  is  called  the  Pepperwell  oak,  and  its  trunk  is 
18  feet  in  circumference.  Near  Methven  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated, 
June  19,  1306,  by  the  English  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  About  1}  mile  to  the  north-east  is 
Lynedoch  Cottage,  where  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 


it 


bi^t  a  bower, 


And  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes." 

Dronach  Haugh,  where  these  unfortunate  beauties  were  buried,  is 
about  half  a  mile  west  from  the  cottage,  and  on  the  gravestone 
is  the  following  inscription:  —  "They  lived — they  loved — they 
died."t 

*  "The  Earl  of  Gowrie  had  invited  the  young  king  (James  VI.,  August 
1582),  to  his  castle,  under  pretext  of  hunting.  They  were  there  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  Lords  Lindsay,  and  Glammis,  and  a  thousand  fighting  men.  When 
the  king  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  a  faction  opposed  to  his 
present  measures,  he  was  apprehensive  and  desired  to  leave  the  castle.  But 
just  as  he  stepped  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  Glammis  placed  his  back 
against  it,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  The  king,  affronted  at  this  violent 
breach  of  hospitality,  burst  into  tears,  upon  which  Glammis  rudely  exclaimed, 
'  Better  bairns  greet  than  bearded  men.* " 

+  The  common  tradition  is,  that  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  were  the 
daughters  of  two  country  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  an 
intimate  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Bessie  Bell,  daughter  of  the 
laird  of  Kinnaird,  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Mary  Gray,  at  her  father's  house 
of  Lynedoch,  when  the  plague  of  1666  broke  out.  To  avoid  the  infection,  the 
two  young  ladies  built  themselves  a  bower  in  a  very  retired  and  romantic  spot 
c'/iJIed  the  Bumbraes,  about  three  quarters  of  a  m\\e"«eat^ai^txo\a\iyi:i^«\Qc,\Y 
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Two  miles  to  the  north  of  Methven  (10  from  Perth),  is  Trinity 
College,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  youth  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  It  stands  on  the  estate  of  .George 
Fatten,  Esq.  of  Caimies,  who  liberally  granted  twenty  acres  of  ground 
for  this  purpose.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  late  warden  of  the 
College  (now  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld)  con- 
tributed the  munificent  sum  of  £7000  towards  the  building.  Within 
half  a  mile  from  the  College  is  a  comfortable  inn. 

Strangers  proceeding  from  the  College  to  Crieff  should  take  the 
road  by  Buchanty.  From  Buchanty  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Glen- 
Almond  House  (J.  Patton,  Esq.),within  two  miles  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  vitrified  fort.  A  Roman  camp  may  be  observed  on  the 
left,  immediately  before  reaching  the  14th  mile  stone,  and  should  the 
tourist  desire  to  visit  Ossian*s  grave,  he  must  turn  into  the  Aberfeldy 
road  (which  branches  to  the  right  after  passing  the  14th  mile  stone), 
and  two  miles  along  that  road  he  will  reach  the  spot,  which  is  marked 
by  a  huge  square  mass  of  rock  surrounded  by  an  elevated  circle  on 
the  moor.  One  of  General  Wade's  soldiers,  called  the  "lang  man,'' 
is  buried  within  the  same  circle,  and  the  General's  road  inter- 
sected it.  The  new  road,  however,  is  carried  round  the  consecrated 
ground,  and  proceeds  westwards  by  Foulford  Inn  and  Monzie 
Castle.  By  this  road  the  distance  from  Perth  to  Crieff  is  21 
miles. 


PERTH  TO  DUNKELD  by  railway.     (Distance  15J  miles) 

Staiiona :  Luncarty»  4  milck ;  Stanley  Junction,  7 ;  Morthly,  10 ;  and 

Birnara  (Dunkeld),  16^. 

Leaving  Perth  by  ^e  North  Lich,  the  tourist  passes  on 
the  left  Few  House  (Nichol,  Esq.),  and  Tulloch  Printfield; 
and,  at  the  ^iistance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Perth,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay,  he  wiU  observe  Scone  Palace. 
Two  and  a  haK  miles  from  Perth,  we  cross  the  Almond  near 

House,  where  they  resided  for  some  time,  supplied  with  food,  it  is  said,  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  Perth,  who  was  in  love  with  them  both.  The  disease  was 
unfortunately  cpmmunicated  to  them  by  their  lover,  and  proved  fatal,  when 
according  to  custom  in  cases  of  the  plague,  they  were  not  buried  in  the  ordi- 
nary parochial  place  of  sepulture,  but  in  this  sequestered  spot.  The  late 
Lord  Lynedoch  put  an  iron  railing  round  the  gWbNT^,  wv^  ^\ajDiJWi^  ^ws^a  ^ss** 
trees  beside  it. 
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its  junction  with  the  Tay,  and  pass  through  plantations  chiefly 
on  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Lynedoch.  Near  this  a  road 
leads  off  on  the  left  to  Redgorton,  Monedie,  and  Pitcaim 
Green  with  its  spinning-miUs. 

Close  upon  Luncarty  Station,  and  between  it  and  the 
river,  is  the  battle-field  of  Luncarty,  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ken- 
neth III.  According  to  tradition,  the  Scots  were  at  first  forced 
by  the  invaders  to  retreat,  but  they  were  rallied  by  a  peasant 
of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  ploughing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  By  the  aid  of  these  courageous  peasants, 
who  were  armed  only  with  a  yoke,  the  Scots  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  It  is  alleged  that,  in  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  Hays  have  assumed  as  their  crest  a  peasant  carrying 
a  bloody  yoke  over  his  shoulder.  The  plain  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought  is  now  used  as  a  bleachfield.  A  mile  in  advance  the 
line  crosses  the  streams  of  Ordie  and  Shochie,*  and  we  arrive  at 
Stanley,  famous  for  its  extensive  spinning-mills.  Near  this  is 
the  Linn  of  Campsie,  where  the  Tay  forms  a  considerable  cas- 
cade, known  to  the  readers  of  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  as  the 
scene  of  Milan's  death.t  The  tourist  next  passes,  on  the  left, 
the  village  of  Auchtergaven  or  Bankfoot,  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  which,  at  Little  Tullybelton,  a  monument  was  lately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Nicol,  the  Scottish  poet. 
About  four  miles  westward  is  Tullybelton,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Robert  Richardson  Robertson.  The  next  station  is  Murthly, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Murthly  Castle  (Sir  William 
Stewart,  Bart.),  a  magnificent  but  unfinished  edifice,  within 
fifty  yards  of  which  is  the  old  castle  of  Murthly,  and  a  small 
but  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  private  property 
of  Sir  William  Stewart.     We  now  skirt  the  base  of  Bimam 

*  Perth  suffered  from  a  nocturnal  inundation  of  the  Tay  in  the  year  1210, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  again  be  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner : — 

"  Says  the  Shochie  to  the  Ordie 
*  Where  shall  we  meet  ?  * 
*  At  the  cross  o'  Perth, 
When  a'  men  are  fast  asleep.' " 

Popular  Rhyme. 

t  Crossing  the  Tay  by  the  ferry  boat  a  short  distance  below  the  Linn,  the 
tourist  may  proceed  half  a  mile  up  the  river  to  Stobhall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
DrammondB,  Earls  of  Perth. 
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Hill  (1580  feet),  and  Bimam  Wood,  so  famous  for  its  reputed 
connection  witli  the  fate  of  Macbeth.  The  ancient  forest 
has  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  trees  of  modem  growth; 
two  trees,  however,  of  great  age  still  remain,  an  oak  and  a 
sycamore,  behind  Bimam  HoteL  From  the  summit  of  the 
hill  a  magnificent  prospect  is  commanded  of  the  vale  of  the 
Tay,  and  of  the  extensive  woods  which  environ  Dunkeld. 
Lnmediately  under  the  hill  is  Bimam  Railway  Terminus,  on 
issuing  from  which  the  traveller  passes  Bimam  Hotel,  and, 
crossing  the  river  by  a  noble  bridge,*  enters 

DUNKELD. 

Hotels :  Duke  of  Atholl's  Arms ;  BoyaL    Bimam  Hotel,  at  the  Railway  Station.  ] 

Coaches  westwards  to  Aberfeldy,  Kenmore,  Killin,  and  Callander ;  northwards 

to  Pitlochrie,  Blair  Atholl,  and  Inverness. 
15  mUes  from  Perth  by  Road  or  Railway ;  10  from  Dtmkeld  Road  Station ;  8 

from  Stanley ;  16  from  Cupar  Angus ;  12  from  Blairgowrie ;  13  from  Pit- 

lochrie ;  18  from  Abeifeldy. 

Population,  1104. 

Walks  and  Mountain  Rambles. — Duke  of  Atholl's  Pleasure  Grounds; 
Grounds  of  Murthly ;  Summits  of  Bimam ;  Craigvinean ;  Newtyle ;  Craig- 
Wood  Hills. 

Favourite  Drives.— Loch  of  the  Lowes;  Craighall;  Murthly  Castle  and 
Rochallion  Lodge ;  Rumbling  Bridge,  Hermitage,  Falls  of  the  Braan,  and 
Ossian's  Cave ;  Pass  of  Eilliecrankie ;  Taymouth  Castle,  etc.  etc. 

A  Highland  gathering  is  held  at  Dunkeld  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July,  at 
which  about  6000  visitors  generally  attend. 

There  are  few  places  of  which  the  effect  is  so  striking  as 
Dunkeld  when  first  seen  on  emerging  from  the  pass  of  Bimam. 
This  it  owes  not  more  to  the  suddenness  of  the  view,  or  to  its 
contrast  with  the  preceding  blank,  than  to  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty;  to  its  magnificent  bridge,  and  its  cathedral  nestling 
among  its  dark  woody  mountains;  to  its  noble  river,  and  to 
the  brilliant  profusion  of  rich  vegetation. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl's  grounds  t  (within  which  are  included 
the   Cathedral,   Craigvinean,  and   Craig-y-Bams),  present   a 

*  Foot  passengers  pay  a  toll  of  one  halfpenny  each. 

t  Tourists  are  conducted  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds  b^  ^Qi^^^-^xwrv^^ft*. 
by  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  The  charge  lor  one  pei&oo.  ox  «i^ewrt?g  <A\.'«'^'»^*-  ^^- 
for  parties  of  three  or  ihore  Is.  each. 
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euocesdon  of  walks  and  drives  in  great  variety  and  beauty, 
the  extent  of  the  walks  being  fifty  miles,  and  of  the  drives 
thirty.  The  larch  woods  alone  cover  11,000  square  acres; 
the  number  of  these  trees  planted  by  the  late  Duke  of  Atholl 
being  about  twenty-seven  millions,  besides  several  millions 
of  other  sorts  of  trees.  It  is  indeed  the  property  of  few 
places,  perhaps  of  no  one  in  all  Britain,  to  admit  within  so 
smaU  a  space  of  such  a  prolongation  of  walks,  and  every- 
where  so  much  variety  of  character  and  beauty. 

The  Cathedral,  a  most  interesting  object,  "  reposes  on  the 
margin  of  the  majestic  Tay,  in  the  deep  bosom  of  wood,  crag, 
and  mountain.  Early  chosen  as  a  religious  home,  both  St 
Columba  and  St  Cuthbert  appear  in  the  traditions  of  Dun- 
keld,  which  seems  to  have  preceded  St.  Andrews  as  the  seat 
of  the  primate  or  High  Bishop  of  Albany,  and  could  boast 
that  among  its  lay  abbots  in  the  eleventh  century  was  num- 
bered the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  kings.*  This  minster  was 
the  scene  of  violence  to  the  last.  When  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  prelates,  Gawin  Douglas,  he  who 

'in  a  barbarous  age 
Gave  to  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page,' 


*  "  The  annals  of  the  modem  cathedral  are  not  free  from  perplexity.  The 
piers  of  the  nave  seem  Romanesque,  and  the  pier-arches,  the  triforium,  and 
the  clerestory  seem  first  pointed ;  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Abbot  of  Cambus- 
kenneth,  writing  the  history  of  the  see  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  nave  were  laid  in  1406  by  Bishop  Robert  of  Cardeny,  who 
carried  the  work  as  high  as  the  second  tier  of  arches,  *  commonly  called  the 
blind  storey  ;  *  leaving  its  completion  to  Bishop  Lauder,  by  whom  the  cathedral 
was  dedicated  in  1464.  Commending  the  difficulty  which  these  statements 
raise  to  the  judgment  of  the  '  Oxford  Architectural'  and  the  *  Cambridge  Camden' 
Societies,  we  pass  to  the  aisleless  choir,  built  between  1318  and  1337,  by 
*  Master  Robert  the  Mason,*  during  the  pontificate  of  William  de  St.  Clair,  that 
stout  warrior  whom  Bruce  is  said  to  have  styled  '  his  own  bishop.'  The  great 
eastern  window  was  filled  with  coloured  glass  by  John  of  Peebles,  who  ruled 
the  see  from  1377  to  1396.  The  rest  of  the  choir  was  glazed  by  his  successor, 
who  died  in  1487.  Bishop  Lauder  built  the  great  tower  and  the  chapter-house 
between  1470  and  1477.  In  the  latter  year  the  diocesan  synod  was  held  at 
Dunkeld  for  the  first  time,  the  clergy  hitherto  having  been  compelled,  by 
terror  of  the  Highland  *  catheran,'  to  meet  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  of  Mount 
Carmel  at  TulUum  under  the  walls  of  Perth.  But  a  few  years  before,  an 
Atholl  chief  burst  into  the  cathedral  on  the  solemn  festival  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  bishop,  who  was  celebrating  high  mass,  only  escaped  the  swords  and  arrows 
of  the  clan  Donnoquhy  by  clambering  to  the  TOftftia  ot  t\vft  c\vo\r." 
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came  to  take  possession  of  his  throne  in  1516,  he  was  opposed 
by  a  shower  of  shot  from  the  cathedral  tower  and  bishop's 
palace;  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  power  of  the  great  family  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  gathered  from  Fife  and  Axq^, 
that  he  obtained  access  to  his  church,  ^  thanks  to  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Colmnba,'  says  the  chronicle,  without  loss  of  life 
or  limb."* 

In  1689,  a  regiment  of  1200  Cameronian  recruits,t  mider 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cleland,  who  had  been  stationed  here  after 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  to  protect  the  Lowland  frontier, 
were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  Highland  army,  more  than 
double  their  number.  They  wisely  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  and  around  the  church  and  the  Duke's  house,  and  there 
withstood  one  of  the  most  dreadful  onslaughts  recorded  in 
history.  Cleland  and  the  other  two  officers  who  rose  in  the 
emergency  to  fill  his  place  fell  in  the  contest,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders.  Cleland's  grave  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard. 

The  great  aisle  measures  122  by  62  feet,  the  walls  are  40 
feet  high,  and  the  side  aisles  12  feet  wide.  It  is  now  roof- 
less, but  the  choir  was  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  place  of 
worship  by  the  late  Duke  of  AthoU,  at  an  expense  of  J5000, 
including  a  Gk)vemment  grant  of  JIOOO.  The  new  church  is 
handsomely  fitted  up.  In  the  lobby  there  is  a  statue  in 
amour,  of  somewhat  rude  workmanship,  which  was  formerly 
placed  at  the  grave  of  the  notorious  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  who 
burned  the  cathedral  of  Elgin.  Immediately  behind  the 
cathedral  stood  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl. 
A  new  mansion  was  commenced  by  John,  fourth  Duke,  but 
his  death  in  1830  suspended  the  progress  of  the  building. 
At  the  end  of  the  cathedral  are  two  of  the  first  larches  intro- 
duced (1737)  into  Britain  from  Switzerland. 

From  the  base  of  Craigvinean,  a  long  wooded  eminence  pro- 
jects, across  which  a  i)ath  leads  to  Ossian's  HaliI,  situated 
beside  a  cataract  formed  by  a  faU  of  the  Braan.  This  hermi- 
tage or  sunmier-house,  generally  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity 
of  Dunkeld,  is  forty  feet  above  the  fall,  and  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cascade  is  entirely  concealed  by  its  -w^^. 

*  Quarterly  ReyiQw,  No.  169.  \  "Sovi  ^iiv^v  ^^^iJa.'SQkQ!^. 
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Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  a  picture  of  Ossian  playing  upon 
Ms  harp,  and  singing  the  songs  of  other  times;  but  the  panel 
upon  which  the  picture  is  painted  being  suddenly  drawn 
aside  by  the  guide,  discloses  the  cataract  foaming  over  its 
rocky  barriers,  and  roaring  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  The 
sides  and  ceiling  of  this  inner  apartment  are  lined  with 
mirrors  which  reflect  the  waterfall  under  a  variety  of  aspects, 
sometimes  as  if  precipitating  its  torrents  upon  the  spectator, 
sometimes  inverted,  as  if  rushing  upwards  into  the  air. 

About  a  mile  higher  up  the  Braan,  is  the  Bumbling  Bridge, 
thrown  across  a  narrow  chasm  80  feet  above  the  waterway. 
Into  this  gulf  the  Braan  pours  itself  with  great  fury,  foaming 
and  roaring  over  the  massive  fragments  of  rock  which  have 
Mien  into  its  channel,  and  casting  a  thick  cloud  of  spray  high 
above  the  bridge.  In  picturesque  features  this  fall  is  inferior 
to  that  already  described,  but  both  depend  much  on  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

Several  walks,  communicating  with  each  other,  are  cut 
along  the  face  of  Craigvinean,  and  rustic  seats  mark  the  prin- 
cipal points  from  which  commanding  views  of  the  grounds  of 
Dunkeld  and  of  the  distant  scenery  to  the  northward  may 
be  obtained.* 

The  tourist,  whUe  at  Dunkeld,  will  have  occasion  in  the 
course  of  his  rambles  to  pass  through  the  hamlet  of  Inver,  in 
which  may  stUl  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  small  house  long 
occupied  by  NeU  Gow,  the  celebrated  composer  of  Scotch  reel 
tunes. 

The  beautiful  grounds  of  Murthly,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Tay,  about  three  miles  east  of  Little  Dunkeld,  are  open 
to  all  visitors,  and  the  proprietor.  Sir  William  Stewart,  is  doing 
so  much  for  their  improvement,  that  it  is  not  improbable  the 
old  rhyme  may  yet  be  verified  to  some  extent,  and 

"  Little  Dunkeld  be  muckle  Dunkeld, 
When  muckle  Dunkeld  is  gane.* 

A  walk  of  about  three  miles  in  length  has  been  made  round 
Bimam  Hill  to  its  summit,  which  commands  a  view  of  Dun- 

*  Unfortunately  for  the  public,  the  walks  among  the  romantic  woods  that 
cover  Craig-y-Bams  are  entirely  closed.    They  commence  at  the  curling  pond 
of  Polney  and  proceed  in  various  directions  through  a  wilderness  of  forest,  till 
tbey  emerge  on  the  open  summit. 
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keld  and  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  second  only  to  that  from 
Craig-y-Bams,  and  in  some  respects  superior. 

From  Dunkeld  the  tourist  may  go  off  to  the  east  by  Cluny 
to  Blairgowrie,  distant  twelve  miles  ;  a  route  which  comprises 
scenery  of  a  pleasing  nature,  though  not  romantic  The  road 
winds  in  succession  along  the  Lochs  of  the  Lowes,  Butterstone, 
and  Cluny.  On  a  small  island  near  the  southern  shore  of  the 
last  named,  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Cluny,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the  admirable  Crichton, 
after  which  we  pass  Fometh  (Speid,Esq.) ;  the  Loch  of  Marlie, 
Eanloch  (John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  that  ilk) ;  Baleid  (Campbell, 
Esq.)  ;  the  house  of  Marlie  (Alexander  M*Laren  Brown,  Esq.) ; 
and  the  church  and  inn  of  Marlie  or  Kinloch,  the  latter  a 
favourite  resort  of  anglers  in  the  lochs.  Two  miles  farther,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ericht,  is 

Blairgowrie, 

[Population,  4500.    Hotels:  Queen's;  Maclaren's.] 

a  burgh  of  barony,  created  by  Charles  I.  in  1634,  possessing 
a  spacious  market-place,  some  handsome  dwelling-houses,  and 
there  are  numerous  chastely  designed  villas.  Near  it  is  Blair- 
gowrie House  (Allan  Macpherson,  Esq.),  the  superior  of  the 
village.  The  river  Ericht  furnishes  water-power  for  eleven 
or  twelve  flax  spinning  factories,  which  are  in  active  operation. 
The  thriving  villages  of  Old  and  New  Kattray,  on  the  east 
banks  of  the  Ericht,  are  only  separated  from  Blairgowrie  by 
the  river,  and  about  a  mile  north  is  Craighall  (Capt.  Clerk 
Rattray),  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  mansions  in 
Scotland,  being  built  on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
great  height  on  the  banks  of  the  Ericht. 
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DUNKELD  TO  BLAIR  ATHOLL*  BY  THE  PASS  OF 
KILLIECRANKIE.— (20  miles). 


Logierait  Inn   . 
Houlineam  Tun 
FiUochrie . 
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Though  the  pass  of  Bimam  has  brought  the  tourist  into 
the  Highlands,  he  has  scarcely  made  his  footing  good  until  he 
has  emerged  from  the  King's  Pass,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
at  Polney-gates,  a  small  pond  at  the  base  of  Craig-y-bams, 
where  the  tourist  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  romantic 
abruptness  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  the  richness  of  the 
foliage — the  trees  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  gaining  a 
footing  among  the  inaccessible  precipices. 

The  road,  which  for  some  time  remains  exposed,  is  closed 
in,  about  the  fourth  mile-stone,  by  noble  rows  of  overhanging 
beech  and  elm  trees,  while  innumerable  wild  flowers  and 
shrubs  spring  from  amongst  the  rocks.  The  traveller  scarcely 
perceives  that  he  has  been  for  sometime  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  wooded  declivity  till  some  gap  amid  the  trees  discloses 
the  river  rolling  broad  and  deep  underneath.  At  the  distance 
of  five  nules  we  reach  Dowally  village  and  church,t  on  passing 
which  the  road  is  skirted  by  birch  trees,  the  beauty  of  which 
few  will  not  admire.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  may 
be  seen  Dalguise  (Stewart,  Esq.),  and  Kinnaird  House  (Duke 
of  AthoU).  The  inn  and  village  of  Logierait,  are  situated  on 
the  tongue  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

*  Sometimes  spelt  Athole.    The  late  Duke  spelt  Atholl,  the  present  Athole. 
t  At  one  of  the  doors  of  this  church  may  still  be  seen  hanging  the  iron  instru- 
ment  called  "  the  Jougs,"  for  confining  pnsonera "b's  \>\ift  tv^c^. 
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Tay  and  the  Tunmiel,  and  we  proceed  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  latter,  passing  a  road  leading  to  Tullymet  (Wm.  Dick,  Esq.) 
situated  in  a  northern  glen,  where  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  recently  been  erected.  At  Monlineam  Inn  the  sceneiy 
changes,  and  the  closer  valley  succeeds  the  wide  strath,  yet 
everything  is  still  rich  with  trees  and  cultivation.  Passing 
on  the  right,  in  succession,  Croftinloan  (Capt.  Jack  Murray), 
and  Donavourd  (Macfarlane,  Esq.),  and  to  the  left,  on  the 
opposite  side  (or  right  bank)  of  the  Tummel,  Dunfallandie 
(Miss  Ferguson),  where  there  is  a  fine  old  sculptured  stone, 
we  reach  the  village  of 

PiTLOCHRIE, 
[Hotels:  Fighers's— ezceUent  hotel  and  posting  establishment.] 

occupying  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  in  a  beautiful  neigh- 
bourhood.* About  a  mile  east  of  it  is  Spout-dhu  (the  black 
spout),  a  waterfall,  nearly  100  feet  in  height,  formed  by  the 
Edradour  Bum.  Ben  Vracky  (2800  feet  high),  one  of  the 
Grampians,  is  about  three  miles  to  the  north.  The  Loch  and 
Ealls  of  Tummel  form  an  easy  and  agreeable  excursion  from 
Pitlochrie,  and  may  be  reached  on  the  south  side  either  by 
crossing  the  bridge  of  Cluny  about  a  mile  up  the  river  from 
Fisher's  Hotel,  or  on  the  north  side  by  striking  off  the  Blair- 
AthoU  road  at  the  bridge  of  Garry,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Pass  of  Killiecrankie. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  Pitlochrie,  the  valley  becomes 
narrower,  and  the  scenery  more  alpine.  The  ruggedness  of 
the  mountain  outline  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  rich  and 
varied  forms  of  wood  and  cultivation  that  clothe  the  vale 
of  the  Tummel.  On  the  right  hand,  Ben  Vracky  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  road,  which  subsequently  winds  pleasantly 
among  the  woods  of  Faskally;  and  the  eye,  which  has  almost 
become  wearied  by  so  continued  a  succession  of  splendid 
scenery,  is  relieved  by  the  shade  of  the  forest. 

*  From  Pitlochrie  there  is  a  road  through  Glen  Briarachan,  Strathardle,  and 
Eirkmichael,  to  Spittal  of  Olenshee  and  Castleton  of  Braemar.  The  distance  is 
41  miles— viz.,  to  the  Spittal  26,  and  from  that  to  Castleton,  15  miles.  Moulin 
Castle,  in  rains,  1 J  mile  from  Pitlochrie  by  this  road,  was  once  the  property  of 
the  Comyns  Earls  of  Atholl  and  Badenoch.  Near  it  are  t!\«kN\Via5fib  Q\'»5SQi&iss.^ 
and  the  two  seats,  Balledmmid  (J.  Fergusoii,  "Eacv-^  *^"^  "BtCflasiSssJC^  ^«  '^^ 
Stewart,  Esq.) 
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Emerging  from  this,  the  opener  grounds  of  Faskally 
(Archibald  Butter,  Esq.)  now  come  into  view,  beautifully 
situated  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Tummel  and 
the  Garry,  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  forming  a  most 
romantic  and  attractive  scene.  The  outlines  of  the  mountains 
seen  from  this  spot  are  unusually  abrupt,  yet  never  inelegant ; 
and  the  surface  is  everywhere  chequered  and  broken,  even  from 
the  summit  to  the  river  below,  by  precipices  and  projecting 
rocks,  interspersed  with  scattered  trees  or  more  continuous 
patches  of  wood.  Here  the  Tummel  and  the  traveller  must 
part,  as  the  river  now  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  westward ; 
and  the  Garry,  which  joins  it  here  from  the  north,  becomes 
his  companion  to  Blair. 

At  the  Bridge  of  Garry*  we  enter  the  celebrated  pass  of 
Killiecrankie,t  a  spot  not  more  celebrated  than  it  deserves, 
though  better  known,  perhaps,  for  its  military  and  historical 
fame  than  for  its  wild  magnificence.  For  nearly  a  mile  the 
hills  seem  to  close,  as  if  denying  all  further  access  to  the 
Highlands.  Rising  steep  and  sudden  on  both  sides,  they  meet 
below  in  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  the  river  seems  to 
struggle  for  a  passage  among  rocks  and  precipices. 

A  little  beyond  the  north  end  of  this  pass  is  the  well- 
known  scene  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  fought  in  1689 
between  the  Highland  clans  under  Viscount  Dundee,  and  the 
troops  of  King  William  HI.,  commanded  by  General  Mackay, 
This  conflict  ended  in  the  entire  rout  of  the  Lowland  army, 
and  in  the  death  of  the  victorious  Highand  general,  who  fell  in 
the  act  of  cheering  on  his  men.  A  rude  stone  at  Urrard  House 
marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the  spot  where  Dundee 
received  his  death- wound.  Several  villas  adorn  the  terraced 
sides  of  the  valley,  amongst  which  are,  Urrard  House  (Capt. 

*  The  tourist  intending  to  visit  the  Pass  on  approaching  from  Pitlochrie 
should  leave  the  high  road  by  the  path  which  strikes  off  on  the  left,  a  little 
beyond  Faskally  House,  and  if  he  has  a  carriage  it  can  be  sent  on  to  meet  him 
at  the  village  of  Alt  Gimeg,  where  the  path  again  joins  the  high  road.  This 
path  is  the  ruin  of  the  old  Pass  road,  and  will  be  viewed  with  interest  by  those 
who  have  read  the  description  given  of  it  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
Just  below  Killiecrankie  Cottage  the  Garry  falls  in  foam  through  a  singularly 
intricate  and  narrow  pass  among  the  rocks,  called  the  *' soldier's  leap." 

t  A  guide  who  keeps  a  key  to  the  gates  of  the  old  road  lives  near  the  north 
end  of  the  pass.    His  charge  is  one  shilling. 
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B.  Stewart),  near  which  is  the  beautiful  cascade  of  An't'eas, 
formed  by  the  Gimeg  water;  KilliecranMe  Cottage  (Mrs.  Hay), 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  Strathgarrie  House  (Mrs. 
Col.  Stewart).  The  highly  ornamental  grounds  of  Lude 
(M'lnroy,  Esq.)  succeed  as  we  advance,  and  the  scenery  increases 
in  richness  and  variety.  We  now  cross  the  river  Tilt,  and 
have  before  us  the  wide  valley  of 

BLAIK-ATHOLL.* 

[Hotel:  Atholl  Arms.] 

With  the  pleasing  recollection  of  Dunkeld  in  mind,  the 
first  impression  of  the  more  open  and  gigantic  scenery  of  Blair 
is  far  from  favourable,  t  A  very  cursory  inspection,  however, 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  there  is  here  much  to  gratify  the 
admirer  of  nature — numerous  cascades,  noble  old  woods, 
lakes,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  wild  alpine  country,  intermingled 
with  river  scenery  in  all  its  varieties.  There  are  a  Highland 
gathering  and  games  held  annually  at  Blair,  generally  about  the 
second  week  of  September. 

Atholl  House,  formerly  called  Blair  Castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Atholl,  is  a  long  narrow  building 
of  three  storeys.  J  It  was  formerly  two  storeys  higher,  with 
turrets,  but  these  were  removed  to  prevent  its  being  used 
again  by  the  Gk)vemment  as  a  garrison. 

A  stone-cast  above  the  Castle  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church  of  Blair,  where  Claverhouse  is  buried. 

The  deer-park  is  an  agreeable  place  of  resort,  and  is  notice- 
able on  account  of  its  size  and  the  happy  disposition  of  the  fine 
trees  that  are  scattered  in  profusion  about  it.  From  the 
garden,  or  the  Hercules  Walk,  we  may  reach  the  margin  of  the 
Tilt,  where  it  forms  a  small  fall  called  the  York  Cascade :  by 

*  The  continuation  of  the  route  northwards  to  Inverness  is  afterwards 
described. 

t  It  is  very  different  with  the  tourist  from  Inverness,  who,  having  just  passed 
through  a  succession  of  moors  noted  for  their  desolation  and  monotony,  views 
the  suddenly  exposed  landscape  of  Blair  with  feelings  of  delight.  Hence  this 
scene  makes  the  best  impression  on  those  who  arrive  from  the  north. 

t  In  September  1844,  Her  Majesty  sojourned  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  Blavt 
Castle,,  visiting  the  FaUs  of  Broar,  the  Pass  of  KilUectaioVaftA'^^^^s^'^^'^'^^'^^^'^-" 
and  the  other  picturesque  scenery  with  wYiicYi  the  liev^lftfecsvn^cvocA  «kXiCi\«A&. 

T 
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proceeding  downwards  to  where  it  joins  the  Garry,  the  tourist 
may  enjoy  a  rude  though  highly  picturesque  walk.  The 
ravine  called  the  Den,  by  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the 
Bannavie,  will  also  deserve  a  visit. 

The  greatest  objects  of  attraction  here  are  the  falls,  of  the 
Fender  and  Bruar.  The  falls  of  Fender  (generally  first  visited) 
are  formed  by  a  streamlet  of  that  name,  which  descends  from 
Ben-y-Gloe,  and  discharges  its  waters  over  a  rocky  chasm  into 
the  Tilt  They  are  three  in  number;  the  nearest  is  at  the  imion 
of  the  two  streams,  the  central  one,  a  little  further  up,  is  the 
lowest,  and  the  uppermost  is  the  highest  and  best  fall.  None 
of  them,  however,  are  very  striking  when  the  water  is  scanty. 

The  falls  of  the  Bruar  are  three  miles  to  the  westward, 

and  a  gunshot  from  the  Inverness  road  on  the  right     The 

streamlet  makes  two  distinct  sets  of  falls.     In  the  lower  it 

rushes  through  a  rough  perpendicular  channel,  above  which  the 

sloping  banks  are  covered  with  a  fir  plantation  formed  by  the 

fourth  Duke  of  Atholl,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Bums 

in  the  well-known  "  Petition."     And  now,  according  to  the 

poet's  wish — 

"  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cool, 
The  lowly  banks  o'erspread, 
And  view  deep-bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadow's  watery  bed  ! 
Here  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest, 

The  craggy  cliffs  adorn, 
And  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 
The  close  embow'ring  thorn." 

The  upper  fall  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  aggregate 
height  of  which  is  estimated  at  200  feet.  A  carriage-road 
leads  as  far  as  the  second  set  of  falls,  and  nimierous  walks 
have  been  cut  tlirough  the  plantation,  with  fantastic  little 
grottoes,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  The  Bruar  springs 
from  the  skirts  of  Ben  Dearg,  or  the  red  moimtain,  so  called 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Although  3500  feet  high,  it  is  little  diversified  in  form  or 
surface,  and  forms  part  of  the  great  forest  of  Atholl. 

Different  views  of  the  valley  of  Blair  may  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  various  points  already  described,  but  it  is 
requisite  for  those  who  would  form  a  perfect  conception  of  it 
to  ascend 
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The  Hill  of  Tulloch, 

on  tlie  south  or  west  side  of  the  water.  The  summit  of  this 
hill,  which  is  readily  accessible  even  on  horseback,  presents, 
a  panoramic  view  of  all  the  complicated  parts  of  the  scenery, 
from  the  brown  moors  of  Dalnacardoch  down  to  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie.  From  no  other  point  can  an  adequate  idea  be 
obtained  of  that  screen  of  hills  which  bounds  the  eastern  side 
of  this  valley;  extending  from  the  Falls  of  the  Bruar  to  Ben 
Vracky ,  and  including  the  fine  wooded  hill  of  Urrard,  the  rich 
grounds  of  Lude,  and  the  remainder  of  this  bold  and  highly 
ornamented  declivity.  The  valley  of  Glen  Tilt,  branching  off, 
dark  and  deep,  stretches  far  away  into  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Ben-y-Gloe,  and  the  lofty  hills  that  form  the  northern  part  of 
the  forest  of  AthoU.  This  enormous  tract  of  wild  mountain 
extends  over  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  English  acres,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  ten  thousand  deer.  Here  they 
range  uncontrolled,  and,  sometimes,  the  distant  herd  may  be 
seen  crowning  with  its  long  line  of  antlers  the  brow  of  the 
mountain. 

Glen  Tilt*  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  steep  flanks  of 
lofty  hills.  The  road  passes  at  first  along  the  brink  of  preci- 
pices, with  the  river  below,  and  afterwards  skirts  the  base  of 
the  grassy  mountains.  The  character  of  the  scenery  changes 
as  we  proceed ;  the  valley  becomes  wider,  and  the  river,  which 
had  formerly  been  concealed,  displays  itself,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  in  a  variety  of  rocky  channel  and 
cascade.  Ben-y-Gloe  forms  the  southern  screen  of  the  vaUey, 
and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  its  simmiit  as  well  as  that  of  Cam 
Gower,  about  three  miles  beyond  the  forest  lodge.     Beyond 

*  The  road  through  Glen  Tilt  is  much  travelled  by  pedestrians,  but  it  is  best 
to  approach  it  from  the  Braemar  side.    The  distance  to  Braemar  is  30  miles, 
taking,  from  11  to  12  hours'  good  walking.    There  is  a  carriage-road  as  far  as 
the  Forest  lodge,  about  8  miles,  and  a  carriage  or  gig  road  from  Glen  Dee  to 
Braemar  of  12  miles.    Thus  by  driving  to  the  shooting  lodge,  and  from  where 
the  Deeside  road  commences,  the  walking  distance  may  be  reduced  to  ten  miles. 
This  can  be  done  by  arrangement  with  the  hotel  keeper,  at  Castleton  of  BraeToax, 
who  keeps  gigs  and  ponies,    A  guide  with  a  pony  coo.  \>fe  eiv%«J?,<fc^^'2>^  "Cw!i^\vO\& 
distance  for  25s.    The  river  Tarf  has  to  "be  f oYdftei,  \sv)A.  Vsl  w^xva.T^  «qsss5vvk^ 
weather  the  depth  is  not  above  12  or  14  incYiea. 
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this  lodge,  in  the  centre  of  the  glen,  the  road  is  inaccessible 
for  carriages,  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  walk  is  relieved 
only  by  the  windings  and  waterfalls  of  the  Tilt.  At  a  ravine 
which  opens  on  the  left,  we  cross  the  Tarf^  a  stream  precipi- 
tated over  two  ledges  of  rocks.  From  a  high  moorish  tract 
subsequently  attained,  we  have  (looking  back)  a  good  view  of 
Ben-y-Gloe  (3724  feet),  the  chief  mountain  in  the  great  forest 
of  Atholl,  which  is  said  to  be  more  than  40  miles  long,  and  in 
one  part  18  broad,  a  tract  not  inferior  to  the  smaller  English 
counties  in  extent,  and  of  which  about  30,000  imperial  acres 
are  set  apart  for  grouse,  50,000  partly  for  grouse  and  deer, 
and  50,000  reserved  for  deer-staUdng  solely.  Traversing  the 
waste  to  the  north  of  this,  we  leave  the  Perthshire  Highlands, 
and  enter  Aberdeenshire,  the  distant  mountains  of  which  now 
rise  before  us. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Blair- Atholl,  and  twelve  from  CasUer 
ton,  is  the  Deeside  road,  already  referred  to.  Five  miles 
further  on  is  the  Linn  of  Dee,  and  three  from  Castleton  to  the 
Falls  of  Corriemulzie,  both  of  which  mav  be  visited  on  the 
way.  At  Castleton  of  Braemar  (afterwards  described),  there 
are  two  good  inns — the  Invercauld  Arms  and  the  Fife  Anns. 


BLAIR-ATHOLL  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  TIBIMEL, 
LOCH  TUMMEL,  AND  LOCH  RANNOCH 

This  division  of  scenery  comprises  that  which  extends 
from  Garry  Bridge  to  Loch  Rannoch.  The  distance  from  Blair 
to  where  Loch  Tununel  is  first  visible  is  ten  miles;  the  neces- 
sary walking  will  add  two  or  three  more.  There  are  good  car- 
riage roads  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  road  leaves  the  ford  or  ferry  at  the  hotel,  and,  follow- 
ing closely  the  river  side,  joins  the  Tununel  road  to  the  west- 
ward of  Garry  bridge.  It  would  be  diflficult,  anywhere  in 
Scotland,  to  point  out  finer  examples  of  what  may  be  called 
open  river  scenery,  than  those  which  occur  on  this  part  of  the 
stream.  There  are  several  salmon  fisheries  both  on  the  Garry 
/md  the  Tummel,  and  this  fish  is  taken  likewise  in  the  Tilt. 
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Bnt  none  of  these  rivers  are  very  productive  ia  thia  respect ; 
as  the  fish  have  a  long  gauntlet  to  run  from  Dundee.  Lochs 
.  Tununel  and  Rannoch  produce  the  finest  trout;  pike  are  also 
tfl  be  found  in  Loch  IWuneL  The  trout  fishing  improves 
westwards  beyond  the  falls,  which  impede  the  further  prc^ess 
both  of  pike  and  salmon. 


The  fall  of  the  Tummel  has  long  been  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  visitors,  and  nothing  can  well  be  im^yied  more  grace- 
ful than  the  forms  which  tiie  water  assumes.  As  the  Tummel 
is  here  a  wide  and  a  deep  river,  the  mass  of  water  (though 
not  equal  to  that  at  the  Falls  of  Clydel  ia  \ci^  sKreiKvi-ecSOs., 
but  the  Leigit  does  not  exceed  fiiteen  or  sts-XKSia-  ^«a^- 
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walk  by  the  side  of  the  Garry,  entering  from  a  gate  near  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  leads  to  the  cascade.  If  the  visitor  retnm 
to  the  same  point,  he  should  take  a  new  path  to  the  left,  which 
conducts  oyer  a  wooded  eminence,  displaying  a  beautiful  and 
unexpected  view  of  the  Pass  of  Eilliecrankie. 

For  nearly  five  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Garry 
Bridge*  to  the  margin  of  the  vale  of  Loch  Tummel,  the  gene- 
ral features  of  this  land  of  "  the  birch''  continue  with  little 
variation,  if  we  except  the  glen  of  Fincastle  on  the  right  of 
the  romantic  hamlet  and  bridge  of  Croft  Douglas.  Apart 
from  these,  however,  the  landscape  is  considerably  enlivened 
by  the  mansion  houses  of  Bonskdd  (Barber,  Esq.),  and  AUean 
(Colquboun,  Esq.),  which  are  snugly  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  TummeLt  The  spectator,  buried  in  woods  and 
surmounted  by  rocky  hills,  still  sees  before  him  the  same 
vaUey,  when,  in  an  instant,  there  bursts  upon  his  view  the 
rich  and  distant 
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spread  far  b^ieath  bim  with  its  bright  silvery  lake,  its  mean- 
dering river,  its  towering  SchehaUion,  and  its  far  distant  range 

*  On  the  sonfhem  bank  of  the  river  there  is  also  a  carriage  road,  yet  as  it 
is  necmsaiy  to  oross  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Tommel  to  reach  it  from  this,  it  is 
more  conv^ent  to  make  this  expedition  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  If  the  water 
be  low,  the  ford  of  Faskally  is  preferable,  because  it  introduces  the  visitor  more 
readily  to  the  scenery ;  when  high,  it  is  a  hazardous  passage,  and  tliat  on  the 
Tummel  should  be  chosen.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  southern  road,  taking 
it  up  from  the  ford  of  FaskaUy,  the  tourist  wlU  gain  a  second  access  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Tummel ;  after  which  the  road  winds  up  the  hill  beneath  wild  over- 
hanging rocks  and  woods.  What  chiefly  conduces  to  the  superiority  of  this 
southern  road  is  the  altitude  at  which  it  is  conducted  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  The  margin  of  the  lake  once  attained,  we  find  ourselves  amid  luxuriant 
green  meadows  and  ash  trees,  as  if  suddenly  transferred  to  the  rich  plains  of 
Staffordshire  or  Kent.  The  ford  of  Foss  affords  an  opportunity  of  passing  the 
river  without  the  trouble  of  going  round  by  Tummel  Bridge. 

t  A  short  distance  above  the  latter,  entered  by  a  small  gate  on  the  left,  is  a 
singularly  romantic  part  of  the  glen  called  the  "Queen's  View."  The  point  of 
view  is  from  the  top  of  a  precipitous  and  wooded  rock,  overlooking  a  dark  pool, 
and  commands  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  TummeL 
This  view  is  comparatively  unknown  to  tourists,  and  although  the  Queen  did 
not  visit  the  place,  the  name  Ms  been  given  to  it  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  selected  for  her  as  a  resting  place  during  her  sojourn  at  Blair-AthoU,  when 
j'i  was  expected  she  would  visit  Loch  Tmnmel. 
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of  blue  moimtaiiis.  Looking  backwards,  the  view  is  closed  by 
Ben-y-Gloe.* 

Loch  Tummel  is  three  miles  long,  and  at  the  west  end 
about  half  a  mile  broad,  contracting  towards  the  east.  Its 
southern  banks  form  numerous  indenting  capes  and  bays, 
fringed  with  copse,  and  thickly  clad  with  birch-wood,  and 
rise  gently  from  the  water.  The  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
the  loch  is  arable.  On  the  south  side  rises  the  fine  screen  of 
wild  hills  which  bounds  the  vale  of  the  Tummel  to  the  south- 
ward, surmounted  by  the  rugged,  outline  of  Farragon  and  the 
beautifully  simple  and  conical  form  of  Schehallion  (3500  feet), 
which  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  after  the  battle  of  Methven.  Reflecting  every  tree  on 
its  margin,  the  lake  expands  blue  and  cahn  beneath  the  eye ; 
while  immediately  under  our  feet,  the  high  overshadowing 
rocks  and  trees  darken  its  bright  glassy  surface. 

The  triple  and  blue  mountain  seen  in  the  remotest  distance 
is  part  of  that  ridge  of  which  Buachaille  Etive  is  the  chief, 
and  which  separates  that  wild  valley  from  Loch  Etive. 

At  Tummel  Bridge  Inn,t  sixteen  miles  from  Blair,  there 
is  comfortable  accommodation,  and  post-horses  can  be  procured. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful;  and  towards 
the  south-west  of  the  loch  stands  Foss,  a  seat  of  Sir  R. 
Menzies. 

*  It  is  TumecessaTy  for  those  who  merely  wish  a  good  view  of  the  loch,  and 
intend  returning  to  Blair,  to  proceed  further  in  this  direction,  as  it  appears 
with  every  advantage  from  this  point.  But  the  tourist  may  ascend  an  eminence 
on  the  left,  from  which  he  can  look  down  on  the  Tummel  itself,  as,  at  a  distance 
of  many  hundred  feet  beneath  him,  it  issues  brown  and  dark  from  the  lake. 

t  From  the  bridge  of  Tummel,  an  alpine  road  of  thirteen  miles  in  length 
leads  to  Strath  Tay  and  Eenmore.  The  ruins  of  a  high  square  keep,  called 
Garth  Castle,  occupy  a  narrow  rocky  promontory  150  feet  in  height  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  rivulets.  Garth  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  fierce  wolf  of 
Badenoch,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  ancestor  of  many  of  the  Stewarts 
of  AtholL  The  stream  runs  through  a  richly  wooded  dell,  and  the  view  from 
the  confined  channel  of  the  bum,  over-canopied  by  slanting  trees,  is  very 
striking.  Before  reaching  Coshieville  it  exhibits  three  falls,  called  the  falls  of 
Kiltney,  well  worthy  of  notice  when  the  stream  is  fulL  The  tourist  now  de- 
scends along  the  edge  of  another  deep  and  wooded  dell,  bordered  by  sloping 
cultivated  groimd,  by  Coshieville  Inn,  and  Fortingall,  as  the  lower  part  of  Glen 
Lyon  is  called.  He  then  crosses  the  Lyon  at  Comrie  Ferry  (where  there  is  an 
old  castle  of  that  name),  and  there  gains  a  good  road  through  the  policie's.  ^1 
Taymouth  to  Kenmore.  (Seep.  288).  ThewlxoVe  ^'6\«uftfe\ii >i2c^% '««^'^'«>*^ 
miles. 
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Mount  Alexander,  in  Gaelic  called  Dun  Alister  (the  resi- 
dence of  General  Sir  John  MacdonaM,  K.CJB.),  is  the  last 
point  of  the  attractions  of  the  Tummel,  and  is  about  half  way 
between  this  and  Einloch-Kannoch.  The  mansion  has  been 
rebuilt  at  a  very  large  cost,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Highlands.  The  situation  is  peculiarly  striking,  and 
forms,  with  its  surrounding  wooded  grounds,  which  occupy  a 
bold  rocky  hill,  the  central  object  of  a  rich  and  singular  land- 
scape.* Immediately  opposite,  on  the  south  side  of  the  water, 
is  Crossmount  House  a  seat  of  W.  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St. 
Martin's,  with  a  noble  background,  consisting  of  the  ever 
magnificent  and  graceful  SchehaUion,  which  rises  suddenly 
from  the  very  house  itself,  richly  covered  with  scattered  woods 
and  rocks. 

Loch  Eannoch,  which  comes  now  into  view,  is  about 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  on  the  soutji  with  natural 
birch  and  fir-wood,  called  "  The  Black  Wood  of  Kannoch." 
At  the  east  side  is  the  residence  of  Robertson  of  Struan,  the 
chief  of  his  clan,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
historical  families  in  Scotland.  Duncan,  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  the  friend  and  follower  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and,  after  him,  the  clan  for  a  long  time  assumed  the  name 
"  Donnoquhy,"  or  clan  of  Dimcan.  The  north  side  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  Bart,  the  south,  Thomas  V. 
Wentworth,  Esq.  (Dall  House),  and  A.  D.  Stewart  of  Inver- 
hadden.  Robertson  of  Struan  lately  erected  a  fine  castellated 
mansion  near  the  margin  of  the  loch  ;  the  eastern  extremity 
belongs  to  General  Sir  John  Macdonald  of  Dun  Alister.  The 
loch  abounds  with  trout  and  char  ;  and  there  is  a  good  road 
on  both  sides.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  village  of 
Kinloch-Rannoch,  where  there  is  a  good  ion  (Macdonald's 
Arms),  prettily  situated,  and  affording  very  considerable 
accommodation.t     At  the  west  end  are  the  Barracks,  built 

*  For  much  of  the  oraamental  planting  Dun  Alister  is  indebted  to  the  famous 
Robertson  of  Struan,  who  figures  as  the  Baron  Bradwardine  in  Waverley.  Dur- 
ing his  life  time  (1688-1749)  he  was  thrice  outlawed  and  exiled  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Jacobite  cause. 

t  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fishing  on  this  loch  is  now 
open  to  tourists  frequenting  this  inn,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  land  on  any 
other  property  than  General  Macdonald's,  which  extends  to  ouV^  «.bo\xt  l^mile 
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originally  for  a  detatchment  of  troops  under  Ensign  Munro, 
afterwards  Sir  Hector  Munro,  Commander-in-Cliief  in  India, 
stationed  here  to  keep  the  peace  after  the  rebellion  in  1745. 
It  was  discontinued  on  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  estates, 
and  is  now  a  shooting-lodge  of  Robertson  of  Struan.  Near  it 
is  Rannoch  Lodge,  the  jointure  house  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Menzies.  Here  the  loch  receives  the  superfluous  waters  of 
Lochs  Lydoch  and  Eoch  on  the  west,  and  Loch  Ericht  on  the 
north.  On  an  island  at  this  end  of  the  loch,  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  some  broken  men  of  the  Clan  Gregor, 
who  squatted  here  in  defiance  of  the  proprietor,  but  were 
expelled  in  1531.  Crossing  the  Bridge  of  Guar,  the  tourist 
arrives  at  Tighnaline  (pronounced  Tynaline),  where  there  is  a 
little  inn,  affording  rest  and  good  entertainment.  From  the 
top  of  a  hill  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  inn,  may  be 
seen,  towards  the  west.  Loch  Lydoch,  to  the  south  Ben  Lawers, 
and  to  the  east  the  Loch  and  Black  Forest  of  Rannoch  and 
peak  of  Schehallion.  From  this  place  pedestrians  may  cross 
to  King's  House  in  Glencoe.  The  banks  of  Loch  Lydoch 
(except  the  north  side,  which  can  be  travelled  by  a  pony  but 
not  by  a  carriage),  are  swampy  and  marshy,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  among  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  in  Scotland. 

Loch  Ericht,  extending  northwards  sixteen  miles  towards 
Dalwhinnie,  is  a  wild  and  desolate  scene,  almost  inaccessible. 
Its  banks  rise  steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  and  are  occasion- 
ally ornamented  with  brushwood.  In  a  cave  at  the  south  end 
Prince  Charles  lay  concealed  in  1746.  Near  the  head  of  the 
loch  are  a  solitary  shooting  lodge  and  a  shepherd's  hut. 
From  its  western  shore  rises  the  broad  horizontal  summit  of 
Ben  Auler,  3766  feet  high,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
Scotland. 

Pedestrian  Route,  Loch  Rannoch  to  Glencoe,  etc. 

The  road  is  carried  westwards  by  way  of  Loch  Lydoch,  but  that  pari;  of  the 
road  fh)in  TighnaUne  to  King's  House  should  not  be  attempted  the  first  time 
without  a  guide,  many  persons  having  lost  their  way,  and  on  two  occasions  their 
lives,  by  the  badness  of  the  weather.  Prom  Tummel  Bridge  to  Banloch-Rannoch 
is  7  miles ;  thence  to  Tighnaline  Inn,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Rannoch,  11 
miles ;  thence  to  King's  House,  Glencoe,  20  miles. 

t  •  — ~~— 

along  the  northern  shore.    Nor  can  parties  proceed  from  BJ.nlocla.-'Ra.'KSiSiOft.Xss 
Tynaline  Lin  by  water,  as  no  landing  is  alloyjed  tYiwe  \m!9L«t  ^«w«\\i  Vsv\swsw^2«^ 
of  interdict. 
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TIGHNALINE  TO  KINLOCHMORE  (Head  of  Loch  Leven). 

PEDESTRIAN  ROUTE. 

Tighnaline  (Loch  Rannoch)  to  Kinlochmore  at  the  head  of  Loch  Leven,  25 
mflea.  An  early  start  is  necessary  as  the  path  is  troublesome,  and  two  miles^r 
hour  should  be  allowed,  inclusive  of  rests  at  the  two  shepherds'  cots  on 
the  way. 

This  route  conducts  the  tourist  by  the  north  of  the  Devil's  Staircase  to  the 
head  of  Loch  Leven,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  those  wishing  to  make  their  way 
by  a  direct  cut  to  Glencoe  or  Ballachulish. 

We  commence  by  strikiDg  off  to  the  left  from  the  north  end  of 
the  Gauer  Bridge  (that  to  the  right  leads  down  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Hannoch),  until  a  sheepfold  is  reached,  with  a  shed  or  two  adjoining, 
where  shepherds  are  usually  found  who  civilly  give  further  directions. 
Beyond  this  a  mile  or  so,  a  large  hum  issuing  from  a  broad  glen  on 
the  right  is  crossed — no  easy  task  at  times.  Before  this,  however, 
Loch  Lydoch  (Loch  Laiodean),  is  seen  stretching  far  to  the  south, 
through  a  dreary  trackless  waste  which  makes  one  grow  chilly  to 
look  upon.  Another  mile  or  so,  and  the  road,  which  has  been  tend- 
ing north-west  (and  is  good,  it  is  said,  all  the  way  north  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Treag),  leads  to  a  point  up  hill  from  which  is  seen  a  large 
extent  of  moor,  with  a  chain  of  four  lochs,  called  the  '*  Black  Water," 
"  Uise  dhu,"  extending  westwards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Through  this  moor,  and  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  lochs  we  have  to 
march  some  ten  miles  with  no  road  whatever.  Keeping  the  lochs  at 
a  respectful  distance  on  the  left,  take  the  moor.  Here  it  is  of  no 
use  to  attempt  to  walk — jumping  being  more  like  the  exercise 
required.  Indeed  it  is  a  fair  case  of  "  hop,  step,  and  jump  "  for 
ten  miles,  and  that  over  ground  so  wet,  soft,  and  cut  up  by  water- 
courses, which  leaves  the  black  peaty  soil  so  exposed,  as  to  give 
one,  in  Dr.  MacuUoch's  language  (while  speaking  of  the  moor  of 
Rannoch)  "the  horrors."  There  is  not  much  danger  of  sinking, 
however,  unless,  indeed,  from  stepping  into  one  of  the  thousand  deep 
water  holes,  or  from  incautiously  walking  too  near  the  margin  of  any 
of  the  small  lochs  which  abound  in  the  moors.  About  two  hours  after 
entering  the  moor,  a  house  may  be  looked  for,  situated  not  far  from 
the  side  of  a  loch.  But  to  distinguish  it  in  the  distance  from  the 
multitude  of  immense  boulders  on  all  sides  is  no  easy  matter ;  and 
it  must  present  itself  to  the  eye  in  the  shape  of  a  gable  and  chimneys 
before  the  course  be  deviated  from.  It  is  also  necessary  before 
reaching  this  house,  to  cross  a  large  mountain  torrent,  which  after 
a  day's  rain  may  require  more  than  ordmary  couBlderation. 
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Another  five  miles  of  semi-walking,  semi-jumping,  and  another 
stream  or  two  to  cross,  with  the  cold  solitary  lakes  on  the  left,  and 
the  high  ground  hefore,  hehind,  and  all  around,  and  we  reach  shep- 
herd's home  No.  2.  Here  is  the  same  kind  welcome,  and  we 
leave. in  possession  of  the  knowledge  that  it  wants  still  eight  miles 
of  Kinlochmore.  Two  miles  of  this  are  over  marsh,  after  which 
there  is  a  footpath,  but  it  is  one  difficult  to  get,  still  more  difficult  to 
keep,  and  extremely  dangerous  to  tread.  Keeping  now  near  to  the 
water,  we  soon  come  upon  a  startling  scene.  The  water  from  the 
lochs,  which  are  all  behind  us  now,  falls  in  a  stream  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  down  some  20  or  30  feet,  and  forms  a  large  black,  still  pool 
below.  This  is  the  source  of  a  stream  called  the  **  Serpent  River," 
because  of  its  tortuosity,  which  discharges  itself  seven  miles  below 
this  into  Loch  Levin  and  along  the  entire  course  of  which  our  way 
now  lies.  The  hill  on  the  right  has  its  base  scooped  out,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  lies  the  pool ;  that  opposite  is  convex  at  its  base, 
protruding  into  the  pool.  The  footpath  is  seen  passing  round 
the  inside  of  this  half  bowl,  as  it  may  be  called,  but  great  caution 
is  needed  in  walking  along  it,  for  the  hill  is  steep,  the  soil  loose, 
with  now  and  then  the  bare  rock  shelving  in  the  direction  of  the 
water,  the  path  narrow  and  often  covered  with  loose  stones,  and 
above,  ^are  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  threatening  to  let  go  their 
feeble  hold  and  come  down  with  the  debris,  overwhelming  the 
daring  intruder  on  their  solitude  with  destruction.  Could  we 
but  cross  that  stream,  and  up  over  these  mountain  tops  on  our 
left,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  Glencoe ;  for  these  are  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  famed  pass,  and  this  that  we  are  in  is  a  long 
narrow  deep  den — a  rent  in  fact  through  the  mountainous  district 
between  Glencoe  and  Glen  Nevis.  Our  path  runs  along  the  side 
of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  stream,  which  is  now  and  again 
entirely  hid  by  the  overhanging  rocks  on  each  side,  whence  it 
issues  forth  hissing,  spitting,  foaming,  and  boiling,  as  if  in  dreadful 
wrath  at  the  torture  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Other  two  "bowls," 
larger  and  deeper,  are  passed  round,  and  the  path  leads  down  to  a 
horrid-looking  ravine  in  the  mountain  side,  black  as  midnight,  and 
very  fearful,  and  over  a  stream  flowing  through  it  is  thrown  a  wooden 
bridge,  the  few  feet  of  which  is  the  best  walking  to  be  had  after  leav- 
ing the  good  road  fourteen  miles  before.  Near,  by  this  is  a  magnificent 
waterfall.  The  whole  water  from  the  lochs,  increased  by  numerous 
mountain  torrents,  precipitates  itself  down  a  height  of  at  least  IQQ 
feet.  We  have  now  only  four  miles  to  go  wft  "wft  xftw3t\.  Y>^\^^^5cssissv^. 
B/  and  bjr,  the  path  becomea  leas  dit^cuU,  mi^  ^o^u  ^^^^  ^^  ^iwX^^'^ 
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plain  or  meadow,  through  which  it  runs,  but  soon  it  branches  off  into 
many  stripes,  some  leading  one  way  some  another,  most  perplexing 
should  we  be  overtaken  by  darkness.  We  gain  at  length  a  wooden 
bridge  in  embryo,  consisting  of  round  logs,  with  no  planks  thereon, 
over  a  tributary  stream  on  the  right.  From  this,  an  easy  walk  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  brings  us  to  Kinlochmore. 

After  getting  to  Kinlochmore,  it  is  problematical  if  lodgings  can 
be  got ;  for  there  are  only  three,  or  at  most  four,  houses  in  the  place. 
There  is  Kinlochmore  itself,  or  the  *'  big  house ;"  then  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water  is  Kinlochbeg,  the  "  small  or  little  house,"  and  the 
other  one  or  two  dwellings  of  less  pretension. 

The  place  is  more  properly  called  Kinloch  Levin,  head  of  Loch 
Levin ;  but  the  people  ignore  the  loch,  and  exalt  the  house,  in  naming 
the  place — a  custom  quite  in  accordance  with  Highland  manners. 

From  this  there  is  a  road  across  the  hills  to  Fort-William,  a  con- 
tinuation properly  of  the  hill  road  from  King's  House,  of  which  the 
*'  Devil's  Staircase"  is  the  southern  part.  A  good  road  runs  along  the 
north  side  of  Loch  Levin,  and  joins  the  toll  road  to  Fort- William, 
opposite  Ballahulish  Lin.  There  is  also  a  footpath  on  the  opposite 
side  down  to  Invercoe,  the  mouth  of  the  Cona.  This  path  is  rather 
better  than  that  already  described  though  not  much,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  recommended,  while  the  good  road  on  the  opposite  side 
can  so  easily  be  got  at  from  the  head  of  the  loch — ^the  only  dis- 
advantage being  that  by  the  road  the  visitor  to  Glencoe  will  have 
to  cross  the  ferry  at  Invercoe,  whereas  the  footpath  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  loch  leads  right  down  to  the  foot  of  the  glen,  thereby 
cutting  off  the  ferry,  and  about  a  mile  or  so  of  a  walk. 

This  mountain-pass,  from  the  source  of  the  stream  down  to  Inver- 
coe, is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  Scotland. 
Excepting  at  the  small  plain  above  mentioned,  which  is  not  more 
than  sixty  yards  across,  the  pass  is  so  narrow  as  barely  to  afford 
space  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  for  the  stream  to  run  in. 
The  lower  part,  between  Kinlochmore  and  Invercoe,  into  which  the 
loch  penetrates  as  if  it  were  a  wedge  dividing  the  mountains,  is  at  no 
point  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and  seldom  even  that  width.  The 
mountains  on  both  sides  are  of  great  height,  the  dark  shadows  of 
whose  majestic  forms  envelope  all  around  in  gloom,  causing  the  loch  to 
assume  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  immense  lake  of  black  ink. 

The  footpath  along  the  south  side  of  Loch  Levin  is  the  shortest 

way  to  the  foot  of  Glencoe,  and  the  distance  from  Kinlochmore  is  about 

seven  miles.     Four  miles  down  is  the  *'  Dogs'  Ferry,"  where  is  a 

substantial  farm  house,  with  well  cultivated  \a.Ti^%\iv^TOTi\..    "S\c$avis. 
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point  some  two  miles  farther  on,  a  Tery  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Invercoe,  Ballahulish  with  its  slate  qaarries,  and  in  the  distance, 
across  the  widening  expanse  of  the  loch,  the  hills  of  the  west  coast 
between  Ardgour  and  Morven. 

Koanding  the  west  shonlder  of  the  hill,  the  foot  of  Glencoe  is 
entered.  Here  it  is  much  like  any  other  highland  glen,  with  high 
hills  gently  sloping  upwards,  covered  with  verdure  to  the  top,  at 
or  near  to  which  sheep  may  be  seen  as  little  specks  moving  to  and 
fro.    A  walk  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  the  wild  part  of  the  glen  opens  up. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  may  cross  Loch  Levin  at  Invercoe  Ferry, 
and  pursue  our  way  down  its  north  side  to  Corran  Ferry  and  Fort- 
William,  or  the  hill  road  (a  much  shorter  route  to  the  latter  place), 
may  be  chosen,  which  is  seen  from  this  point,  winding  up  the  side  of 
the  heights  in  front. 

DUNKELD  TO  KENMOKE— (24  miles). 

BY    LOGIERAIT    AND   ABERFELDY. 

Logierait 8^  miles  from  Dunkcld. 

Aberfeldy 18  „  „ 

Kenmore 24  „  „ 

{Killin 40  „  „ 

Locheamhead 48  „  „ 

Callander 62  „  „ 

Trosaehs 72  „  „ 

Inversnaid            78  „  „ 

Leaving  Dimkeld  by  its  bridge,  and  proceeding  westwards 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  we  cross  the  Braan  (1  m.)  by 
one  of  General  Wade*s  bridges  at  the  village  of  Inver.  A 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  is  Dalguise  (Stewart,  Esq.)  on  the 
left;  opposite  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  St. 
Colme*s  Farm  (the  Duchess  of  Atholl).  The  road  now  winds 
along  the  wide  cultivated  valley  of  the  Tay,  masses  of  larch 
and  pine-wood  skirting  the  edges  of  the  hills  above.  On  the 
right  (7  m.)  is  Kinnaird  House  (the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl) ;  the  peak  seen  to  the  north  is  Benbrackie  ;  and  on 
the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Tummel,  stands  the    village    of   Logierait,*  an  ancient 

*  Logierait  to  Webm,  Dull,  Fortinoall,  and  Glenlton. 
Following  the  road  westward  from  Logierait  to  Weem,  where  there  is  a  good 
Hotel  with  posting  establishment,  we  pass  (8  m.^  the*  viXS»%«fe  cA  \i\Sk.,  'ssviR.^ 
noted  for  its  schools  of  learning,  afterwax^  t»ivat«tt%^  \»  ^"^^  fe»»ft^s««^. 
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burgh  of  regality,  over  which  the  Duke  of  Atholl  is  superior, 
and  where  there  is  a  good  inn.     Above  the  village  are  the 

Aioimd  the  Abbey,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige,  a  space  of  ground  bounded  by 
four  large  stone  crosses  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from 
justice.  Two  of  these  are  still  standing,  and  the  other  two  form  gate-posts  at 
Camsemey  Cottage. 

Leaving  Dull  (2  m.),  we  pass,  on  the  left,  a  road  to  Drummond  HiU  and 
Kenmore,  crossing  the  Lyon  river  at  Comall  Ferry,  and  proceeding  westward 
(2  m.),  reach  Coshieville  small  inn,  where  a  road  strikes  oflf  northward  for 
Tummel  Bridge.    This  road  is  described  in  note  at  foot  of  page  279. 

Two  miles  westward  is  Garth  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Miyor 
(General  David  Stewart  of  Garth,  the  author  of  that  interesting  book  '*  Sketches 
of  the  Highlands."  Garth  was  afterwards  purchased  by  General  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  father  of  Sir 
John  Campbell  who  feU  at  SebastopoL  It  now  belongs  to  Wm.  M*D.  M 'Donald 
of  St.  Martin's. 

One  mile  westward  is  the  village  of  Fortingall  (6  miles  from  Kenmore),  noted 
for  its  Yew  tree,  which  in  Pennant's  time  was  56  feet  in  circumference,  but  none 
of  it  now  remains  save  some  young  offshoots.  There  is  an  inn  here  and  good 
salmon  'fishings.  Near  the  village  is  Glen  Lyon  House,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Campbells  of  Glen  Lyon,  notorious  in  history  for  the  share  they  took  in  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe. 

A  short  distance  westward,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  encampment.  To  the  left  a  road  strikes  through  an  opening  in  the 
hill,  and  joins  the  toll  road  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  at  the  hamlet  of 
Stronfeman,  3^^  miles  from  Kenmore.  West  of  the  Roman  camp,  the  road 
turns  a  little  to  the  right,  and  places  the  traveller  suddenly  before  the  magni- 
ficent pass  of  Glen  Lyon,  which  extends  for  3  miles. 

On  emerging  from  this  pass  we  reach  the  house  of  Chesthill  (J.  S.  Menzies), 
and  1 J  mile  beyond,  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  a  conical  hillock,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Caimbahn,  originally  the  seat  of  the 
M*Naughtan's,  and  after  them  of  the  Campbells  of  Glen  Lyon. 

Throughout  this  glen  are  seven  remains  of  strongholds  of  Fingalian  Heroes, 
and  near  the  Free  Church  manse,  8  miles  up  the  glen,  is  a  stone  called  the 
Bodachf  of  roundish  form,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  the  test  of  strength 
for  young  men  before  they  assumed  the  arms  of  men.  This  feat  consisted  in 
lifting  the  Bodach  and  placing  it  on  a  flat  slab  close  by,  of  about  16  inches  in 
height,  and  which  still  requires  the  arras  of  a  weU-grown  man  to  perform. 

Following  the  several  windings. of  this  narrow  glen,  we  arrive,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  10  miles  from  Fortingall,  at  the  small  inn  (or  tavern,  the  only  place  of 
public  entertainment  in  the  glen)  of  Inverwick,  near  which  is  the  Quoad  Sacra 
church  for  the  district.  There  is  a  coarse  cart  road  of  5  or  6  miles  from  this 
northwards  t<3  Dall  on  Loch  Rannoeh  side. 

Half  a  mile  westward,  striking  southward  at  bridge  of  Balgie,  is  the  liill 
road  of  Larig-an-lochan,  leading  to  KiUin  (12  miles). 

Two  miles  westward  up  the  glen  is  Meggemy  Castle  (R.  S.  Menzies),  built 
1590  and  repaired  1673,  with  its  fine  avenue  of  old  trees  about  a  mile  in  length. 

Glen  Lyon  extends  thence  westward  10  miles  to  Loch  Lyon,  where  there  is 
some  salmon  and  good  trout  fishing.    This  glen  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Scot- 
Jand,  being  in  all,  from  Fortingall  to  the  County  "M.atc\v,  «i\>ou\,  ^Q  -ovN^^i^. 
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lemams  of  the  old  castle  where  the  courts  were  held. 
Further  west,  on  the  same  side,  is  Ballechin  (Major  Stewart), 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Sir 
James  the  Rose,  in  the  ballad  of  that  name;  Balnaguard  Tnn 
(or  public-house),  the  opening  scene  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  novel, 
entitled  "  Self-Control,"  is  then  reached,  and  after  passing 
Grandtully  Arms  Inn  and  some  Highland  villas  on  the  right, 
the  venerable  castle  of  Grandtully  (Sir  Wm.  D.  Stewart  of 
Murthly,  Bart.),  appears  on  the  left  (15  miles  from  Dunkeld), 
surrounded  by  rows  of  stately  elms.  This  ancient  structure 
is  said  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  mansion  of  Tullyveolan,  described  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Waverley.  "  It  had  been  built  at  a  period  when  castles 
were  no  longer  necessary,  and  when  the  Scottish  architects 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  designing  a  domestic  residence. 
The  windows  were  numberless,  but  very  small,  the  roof  had 
some  nondescript  kind  of  projections,  called  bartizans,  and 
displayed  at  each  frequent  angle  a  small  turret,  rather  resem- 
bling a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic  watch-tower."  The  peak 
seen  to  the  north  is  Farragon,  and  that  close  to  the  water  is 
Clunie  Hill.  Ben  Lawers  comes  into  view  soon  after  passing 
Grandtully  Castle.     Three  miles  from  this  is  the  village  of 

ABERFELDY. 

[Hotels:  The  Breadalbane  Arms ;  The  Caledonian.] 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  falls  of  Moness  (entrance- 
gate  immediately  opposite  the  Breadalbane  Arms),  of  which 
Bums  has  given  the  following  accurate  description: — 

• 

"  The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring,  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

"  The  hoary  cliflfe  are  crowned  wi'  flowers, 
While  o'er  the  Linn  the  bumie  pours. 
And  rising,  weets,  wi'  misty  showers. 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

»  • 

The  falls  are  three  in  number;  the  highest  is  two  miles^ 
and  the  lowest  one  mile  up  the  glen,  -wlaiOa.  \a.  ^q  Tkscsrt^^  *Ocss&. 
the  trees  in  some  places  unite  their  \>Ta\ic\ifts»ix<3aiV)afc  o^-^^^^^iw^ 
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sides.  The  highest  is  a  perpendicular  fall  of  about  fifty  feet. 
The  other  consists  of  a  succession  of  lower  cascades.  Within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  falls  is  Moness  House,  standing  on 
an  eminence  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  Highland  scenery.* 

.At  Aberfeldy  the  Tay  is  crossed  by  one  of  General  Wade's 
bridges,  noted  as  the  spot  where  the  companies  of  the  Black 
Watch  were  embodied  into  the  4  2d  Regiment.  About  a 
mile  in  advance,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  village  of  Weem, 
[Menzies*  Arms]  a  very  good  inn,  also  a  Castle  Menzies  {pron, 
Meen^),  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  Menzies,  Bart.,  the  chief  of  that  name.  This  castle 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  adorned  with  aged  trees,  among  which  are 
planes  of  extraordinary  size.  There  are  on  the  property 
10,000  acres  of  muir  and  low  ground  shootings,  and  salmon 
fishings  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  Lyon,  which  bound 
the  property  for  six  miles.  Weem  Castle,  the  former  seat  of 
the  family,  was  burned  by  Montrose. 

About  a  mile  further  on  the  left  is  BoKracks,  the  residence 
of  the  factor  for  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  a  little 
beyond  this  we  come  to  the  iuteresting  remains  of  the  so 
called  Druidical  circle  of  Croft  Moraigh  and  cross  a  woody  dell, 
.  down  which  a  trickling  streamlet  makes  its  way  to  the  Tay. 
Close  to  this  is  the  Fort  Lodge,  containing  a  collection  of 
stuffed  birds  and  animals  of  the  district,  and  fronting  it  there 
is  a  small  battery  of  nine  guns,  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
of  Taymouth  Castle  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  which 
may  be  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  top  of  the  stage 
coach.  •  Six  miles  from  Aberfeldy,  at  the  north-east  extremity 
of  Loch  Tay,  is  the  beautifully  situated  village  of 

KENMORE. 

[Hotel :  The  Breadalbane  Arras,  excellent  and  comfortable.  ] 

Close   to  the  village  is    the    principal   entrance    to   the 
grounds  of  Taymouth   Castle,  and  the  head  of  the  loch  is 

*  At  Aberfeldy  a  road  strikes  southward  across  the  hills  to  Amulree ;  half 
way  is  a  small  inn  of  Scotston,  where  anglers  in  the  hill  lochs  will  find  comfort- 
able  accommodation. 
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within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  hotel*  The  river  Tay,  which 
here  issues  from  the  loch,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  including  the  lofty  Ben  Lawers  (3984), 
and  in  the  distance,  the  conical  summit  of  Ben  More  (3835). 

The  scenery  at  and  around  Kenmore  is  of  the  finest  and 
most  pleasing  description,  and  embraces  all  the  elements  of 
the  picturesque — the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  the 
beauty  and  softness  of  the  woodland,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
stream  and  lake. 

It  was  here  that  Bums,  gazing  long  and  earnestly  on  the 
spreading  vale,  the  princely  towers,  and  expanding  lake,  wrote 
on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  inn  parlour  the  following  lines: — 

*•  Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  swell. 
Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 
The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 
The  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods. 
Here  poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n  tanght  lyre, 
And  look  through  nature  with  creation  fire  ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconciled, 
Misfortune's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  di8api>olntmexit,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 
Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter.  ranMing  wounds  ; 
Here  heart-stnu^  grief  might  heavenward  stretch  her  scan, 
And  injured  worth  forget,  and  pardon  man." 

Within  a  mile  of  the  village  is  Taymouth  CA8TLE,t  tlie 
princely  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  with  its 
much-admired  policies. 

The  castle  is  a  dark  gray  pile  of  four  storeys,  with  round 
comer  towers,  and  terminating  in  an  aiiy  central  pavilion. 
The  first  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sixth 
knight  of  Lochaw,  in  the  year  1580,  and  was  then,  and  until 
lately,  called  Balloch,  from  the  Gaelic  healach^  a  word  signi- 
fying the  outlet  of  a  lake  or  glen.  The  builder  being  asked  why 
he  had  placed  his  house  at  the  extremity  of  his  estate,  replied, 

*  No  fishing  either  for  salmon  or  trout  is  allowed  within  two  miles  of  the 
Kenmore  end  of  the  loch.-  Tlie  remaining  part  of  the  loch  is  open,  and  boats  for 
tishing  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  hotels  on  the  loch  side. 

t  Admission  to  the  grounds  at  all  times,  when  accompanied  by  a  giiidfi,— to 
the  house  from  8  to  10  a.m.,  and  ftom  3^  to  6  p.m. 

For  obvious  reasons  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  admittance  to  tlie  castle,  in.  Ht«^^ 
weather,  for  pedestrians.    Visitori  must,  at  aucYi  \.\mfe*»  ^stvn^  9^  "Cs^^  c«sJ(\fc\ss 


"  Wt'll  briii  yont"  (press  onward),  adding,  that  he  intended 
BaUocL.  Bhould  in  time  be  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  poaees- 
siona  of  the  family  have,  however  extended  in  the  oppoaite 
direction,  and  now  reach  from  Aberfeldy  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  spac«  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  extent  The 
present  castk  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  in  1801, 
with  the  exception  of  the  west  wii^,  which  was  added  in  1842. 
The  interior  is  aplendidly  fitted  up,  and  the  paintings  include 


some  of  the  best  historical  portraits  in  Scotland.  The  most 
striking  features  in  the  edifice  are  the  grand  staircase,  dining- 
room,  baronial  hall,  drawing-room,  and  library. 

CMTlagpa  Tlie  vlBlt'ir'B  card  ia  deinsnded  hy  tho  guide,  on  eutering  the  eoBtle. 
As  th«  Huquis  strictly  jiiohlbltH  uiy  ilemand  being  mule  by  the  guides,  tUe 


ifthenmaeumBtrort 

sndhothouBei. 
laid  at  Uie  fssIIb 


Ije  £Ulilea  Bho^i!d  be  re 


The  pleaauTe-gToimds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and. 
poeaeBB  a  atriimg  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
hills  which  confine  them  are  luiuriantly  wooded  and  piotu- 
TeBque  in  their  outlines,  and  the  plain  below  is  richly  adorned 
with  old  gigantic  trees.     The  dairy,  built  of  pure  white  quartz,- 


nocx  LoDos,  TiVHDVTH  (Foot  of  Diuuiniond  HUl). 

is  passed  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  castle,  and  ia  worthy  of  a 
visit,  on  account  of  the  costliness  and  exquisite  cleanliness  of 
its  interior.  The  view  from  the  hill  in  front  of  the  castle  in 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  On  the  right  is  Druni- 
niond  Hill,  and  further  west,  the  lofty  Ben  Laweis,  with  Ben 
More  in  the  remote  distance.  On  the  left,  two  ^aiiai-'iwSMiil^^ 
wooded,  rise  frDin  the  water,  on.e  aVwe  aao'Caev-    "Sai'Cwifef'^ 
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ground  a  portion  of  the  lake  is  seen  with  the  village  and 
church  of  Kenmore,  and  to  the  north  of  them,  a  light  bridge 
spans  the  Tay,  inunediately  behind  which  is  the  little  wooded 
island.  The  scene  is  thus  described  in  an  impromptu  of 
Robert  Bums : — 

**  The  meeting  clift's  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides, 
The  woods,  wild  scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample  sides. 
The  outstretching  lake,  emhosom'd  'mong  the  hills, 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 
The  Tay,  meandering  sweet  in  infant  pride ; 
The  palace  rising  by  his  verdant  side. 
The  lawns,  wood-fringed,  in  nature's  native  taste^ 
The  hillocks  dropt  in  nature's  careless  hafite ; 
The  arches  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream, 
The  village  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  beam." 

Along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  terrace,  six- 
teen yards  wide  and  three  miles  in  length,  overshadowed  by  a 
row  of  stately  beech  trees,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  a 
similar  walk  extending  a  mile  from  Kenmore.  These  pro- 
menades are  connected  by  a  light  cast-iron  bridge. 

"  The  magnificent  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  is  a  scene  to 
gaze  on  with  delight.  Its  noble  breadth,  with  its  termination 
in  a  full  and  beautiful  run,  is  rendered  yet  more  picturesque 
by  one  of  those  islets  which  are  often  happily  situated  in 
Scottish  lakes.  The  ruins  upon  that  isle,  now  almost  shape- 
less, being  overgrown  with  wood,  rose  at  one  time  into  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  priory,  where  slumber  the  remains 
of  Sybnia,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  consort  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Scotland.*  .  .  .  The  northern  shore  pre- 
sents a  more  alpine  prospect  than  the  southern.  Woods  and 
thickets  run  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  disappear 
among  the  sinuosities  formed  by  the  winding  ravines  which 
separate  them  from  each  other;  but  far  above  these  specimens 
of  a  tolerable  natural  soil,  arise  the  swart  and  bare  mountains 
themselves.  Some  are  peaked,  some  broad-crested,  some 
rocky  and  precipitous,  others  of  a  tamer  outline;  and  the  clan 

*  This  statement  is  according  to  Buchanan,  and  the  date  is  12th  June  1122. 
The  nuns,  it  is  said,  were  in  the  habit  of  going  iu  procession  on  that  day  to  the 
parish  church,  then  at  Inchadin,  opposite  Taymouth  Castle.  Thus  a  concourse 
of  people  on  this  occasion  gradually  grew  into  a  fair,  which  is  still  held  at  Ken- 
more on  the  same  day  under  the  name  *'  Feill  nam  ban  naomdh,"  or  the  market 
of  the  holy  womtfii. 
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of  Titans  seem  to  be  commanded  by  their  appropriate  chief- 
tains—the frowning  mountain  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  the  still 
more  lofty  eminence  of  Ben  More,  rising  high  above  the  rest, 
whose  peaks  retain  a  dazzling  helmet  of  snow  far  into  the 
simmier  season,  and  sometimes  during  the  whole  year."  * 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Falls  of  Acharn, 
a  cascade  two  miles  from  Kenmore,  and  half  a  mile  oflf  the 
road  on  the  south  side  of  the  loch.  It  appears  to  be  about 
80  or  90  feet  high,  and  from  the  "  Hermit's  mossy  cell "  there 
is  an  excellent  view  of  the  fall. 

KENMORE  TO  KILLIN— (16  miles). 

Leaving  Kenmore,  the  tourist  generally  proceeds  along 
the  northern  shore  t  of  Loch  Tay. 

About  midway  is  Ben  Lawers  (3984),  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Scotland,  and  the  loftiest  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
It  is  composed  mostly  of  micaceous  schist,  but  its  surface  is 
remarkably  verdant,  and  perhaps  no  mountain  in  the  High- 
lands produces  more  alpine  plants.  Unlike  most  of  the  other 
mountains  of  the  Grampian  range,  it  does  not  consist  of  a 
single  mass,  but  is  divided  into  several  eminences,  each  of 
which  is  distinguished  among  the  people  of  the  country  by 
appropriate  names.  These  eminences  are  united  in  their  lower 
legions,  and  rise  from  one  wide-spread  base;  their  summits 
crowd  round  a  lofty  central  peak,  but  not  more  than  two  of 
them  can  be  seen  with  advantage  from  Loch  Tay;  its  majestic 
features   nevertheless    stand   almost   unrivalled   among    the 

*  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

t  The  soathem  road  is  occasionally  preferable,  on  account  of  the  opportunity 
it  affords  of  visiting  the  falls  of  Acham,  above  described,  and  of  the  view  it 
(jommands  of  Ben  Lawers.  It  is  two  miles  longer  and  considerably  more  hilly, 
but  to  counterbalance  this,  it  has  only  one  toll  at  Killin  while  the  other  has 
three.  About  6J  miles  from  Kenmore  by  this  road,  at  a  place  called  Tomna- 
(lafihin,  are  to  be  seen  copper  mines,  wrought  in  the  greenstone,  and  3  miles 
up  the  liill  at  Corriebute  are  lead  mines  in  primitive  limestone  and  mica  fonna- 
tion.  These  mines  have  been  worked  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  for  about 
15  years.  About  7  miles  from  Kenmore  is  Ardeonaig  Free  Church  ;  and  about  a 
atone-throw  below  the  road,  the  Kidd  bum  falls  over  a  precipice  50  feet  high. 
Here  also  there  is  a  comfortable  little  inn  (nearly  half  way  between  Kenmore 
and  Killin),  where  boats  may  be  had  for  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  There  is  also 
a  ferry  across  the  loch  1 J  mile  broad,  charge  6d.  From  Ardeonaig  the  tourist 
may  visit  the  falls  of  SpoutroUie,  which  are  5  mWea  wp  G\few  \ifc?iA.w?L\?,. 
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mountams  of  Scotland.  The  ascent,  which  takes  about  two 
hours,  may  be  made  conveniently  from  Lawers  Inn,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hUl,  where  there  is  good  accom|aodation.  At 
Lawers  there  is  a  ferry  to  the  south  side  of  the  loch,  chai-ge  6d. 
The  road  winding  along  the  foot  of  this  mountain  aflfords 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  scenery  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  where, 
beautifully  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dochart,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Lochy,  is  the  straggling  village  of 

KILLIN. 

[Hotels :  Street  House,  A.  MTavish's ;  and  1  mile  north  from  Eillin  is  Bridge  i>f 

Lochy  Inn.] 

A  little  above  the  village  the  Dochart  rushes  over  a  rocky 
bed  and  encircles  two  islands,  one  of  which,  covered  with 
magnificent  pines,  is  the  burial  place  of  the  MacNabs.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  island  there  are  three  bridges 
across  the  stream.  On  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  of  Eallin,  stand  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  Finlang  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Breadalbane  feimily.  The  castle  is  a  narrow  building  of  three 
storeys,  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  surround^by  vene- 
rable trees,  and  immediately  adjoining  is  the  femUy  burying 
vault.  Fingal*8  grave,  in  a  field  to  the  north  of  the  village,  near 
the  Free  Church,  is  indicated  by  a  stone  about  two  feet  in  height. 

From  Killin  the  tourist  proceeds  westward  up  Glen 
Dochart,  passing  Luib  Hotel,  Achline  House  (Marquis  of 
Breadalbane),  Loch  Dochart  House  (Mr.  Place),  and  arrives  at 
Crianlarich  Inn.  Here  a  road  branches  to  the  south  through 
Glen  Falloch  (passing  Glen  Falloch  House,  Captain  Campbell, 
heir-presumptive  of  the  Breadalbane  entailed  estates),  to  the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  the  tourist  may  proceed  to 
Glasgow  by  steamer.  From  Crianlarich  Lin  the  road  also 
proceeds  westward  to  Tyndrum  Hotel,  King's  House  and  Fort 
William.* 


*  Distances  fbom  Kilun  to 

Luib.  Posting  Establishment   7  Miles. 
Tyndrum  do.  19     „ 

Inverouran   .        do.  S9    ,, 

King's  House       do.  89     „ 

Ballachulish .        do.  ^     «» 

FortWiJJiam        do.        .        08     „      \ 


From  Kilun  to 

Luib,  Posting  Establishment   7  Miles. 
Tyndrum  do.  19     „ 

Dalra^y       .do         .31     ,, 
Inverary  da.  *^ 

Obau     .        .        ^o.        •       '^^     ^^ 


KlLLlN    TO    LOCHEARNHEAS,  St.    FILLANS,    CoHRIE, 

AND  Crieff. 

From  Killin  to  Locheamliead  is  6  miles  and  to  CaUander 
22  miles.  On  leaving  Killin,  by  this  road  the  touriBt  proceede 
westward  up  Glen  Dochart  for  about  2  or  3  milca  to  a  place 
called  Leeks,  where  he  strikea  southwards  throi^h  Glen  Ogle, 


K  and  gloomy  defile,  hemmed  in  hy  the  rocky  sides  of 
(,  which  rise  on  the  one  side  in  a  Buccesaion  of 
terraces,  and  on  the  other  in  a  steep  acclivity,  surmounted  b}' 
perpendicular  precipices.  On  emei^g  from  this  we  sewn 
arrive  at  the  village  of 


LOCHEARNHEAD, 

where  there  is  a  good  hotel  (M'Rostie's).* 

Loch  Earn  is  ahont  seven  miles  long;  and  from  its  depth, 
which  is  said  t«  be  100  fathoms,  it  has  never  been  known   ta 
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freeze.  Qood  roads  skirt  both  sides  of  the  lake,  but  the 
northern  is  generally  taken.  About  half  way  along  the  lake 
the  southern  mountain  screen  opens  and  discloses  the  huge 
Benvoirlich  (the  Great  Mountain  of  the  Lake),  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  3300  feet  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
loch  there  is  a  small  islet  covered  with  wood,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  retreat  of  a  desperate  bandit  sept  of  the  name  of 
Neish,  whose  depredations  filled  the  neighbouring  district 
with  dismay .♦ 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  inn,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  loch,  is  Edinample,  an  ancient  castellated  mansion,  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  Connected  with  it 
are  the  shootings  in  Qlenogle,  and  the  rod-fishing  in  Loch 
Earn,  which  abounds  with  trout  Lnmediately  below  this 
house  is  a  fine  waterfall,  formed  by  the  Ample,  a  mountain 
stream,  which  in  two  perpendicular  torrents  flows  over  a 
broad  rugged  rock,  and  uniting  about  midway,  is  again  pre- 
cipitated over  a  second  precipice.  After  passing  along  the 
bridge,  a  footpath  will  be  obseirved  on  the  left,  leading  to  the 
best  points  of  view  below  the  falL 

Leaving  Locheamhead^  and  proceeding  eastwards  to  Criefi" 
(19  m.),  the  road  passes  at  first  through  continuous  woods  of 
oak,  larch,  ash,  and  birch.  About  the  middle  of  the  lake  is 
Ardvoirlich  (Stewart),  the  Darlinvaroch  of  "the  Legend  of 
Montrose."  t 

*  The  Maanab  having  on  one  occasion  sent  his  servants  into  the  low  country 
for  provisions  they  were  waylaid  on  their  return,  and  the  booty  carried  off  to 
the  island.  Indignant  at  this  outrage,  a  party  of  the  Hacnabs,  commanded  by 
the  chieftain's  son,  vowed  that  they  would  exterminate  the  robbers  before  the 
dawn  of  the  next  day.  Accordingly,  carrying  with  them  a  boat  from  Loch  Tay, 
they  launched  it  on  Loch  Earn,  and  arriving  at  the  den  at  dead  of  night,  fell 
upon  the  robbers  by  surprise,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  They  returned  to 
Killin  the  same  night  with  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  robbers ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  the  Macnabs  assumed  for  their  crest  a  bloody  head, 
with  the  motto,  "  Dreadnought." 

t"  During  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  a  great  feud  between  the  powerful 
families  of  Drummond  and  Murray  divided  Perthshire.  The  fonner  being  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful,  cooped  up  eight  score  of  the  Murrays,  in  the  kirlc 
of  Monievaird,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  ill-fated  men, 
who  had  also  found  shelter  in  the  church,  perished  by  the  same  conflagration. 
One  man,  named  David  Murray,  escaped  by  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  Drum- 
mouds,  who  received  him  in  his  arms  as  he  leaped  from  amongst  the  flames. 
As  James  TV.  ruled  with  more  activity  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  this  cruel 
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A  little  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  loch  is  the 
village  and  inn  of  St.  Fillans — (Walker's).  Formerly  a 
wretched  hamlet,  kno>vn  by  the  name  of  Portmore,  it  has 
become,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby 
D'Eresby,  on  whose  gromid  it  stands,  onei  of  the  sweetest 
spots  in  Scotland.  It  derived  its  name  from  St.  Fillan,  the 
favourite  saint  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  one  of  whose  arms  was 
borne  in  a  shrine  by  the  Abbot  of  InchaflEray  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  this  neighbourhood, 
called  Dun  Fillan,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  by  him,  which 
until  lately  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
many  disorders.  The  valley  of  Stratheam,  which  extends 
from  this  place  nearly  to  Perth,  contains  many  fine  villas  and 
wooded  parks,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
Leaving  St.  Fillans,  the  AberuchUl  Hills  may  be  seen  on  the 
right,  very  grandly  grouped,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  that 
of  Birron  Hill. 

The  road  now  winds  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Earn, 
through  groves  of  lofty  trees,  presenting  here  and  there 
broken  glimpses  of  the  ridges  of  these  mountains.  About 
9i  miles  from  Locheamhead,  we  pass  Dunira,  the  favourite 
seat  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  with  its  picturesque  grounds 
and  delightful  pleasure  walks,  now  the  property  of  Sir  David 
Dundas,  Bart.,  who  has  lately  rebuilt  the  mansion  on  a  site  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  old  house,  which  has  been  entirely 
removed.  A  little  farther  on,  Dalchonzie  (Skene,  Esq.)  and 
Aberuchill  Castle  (formerly  a  seat  of  the  Campbells,  now  the 
property  of  Sir  D.  Dundas,  Bart.),  are  seen  on  the  right.  The 
latter  was  built  in  1602,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary 
battles  between  the  Campbells  and  MacGregors. 

The  village  of  Comrie  [Inn:  D.  Sinclair]  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Ruchill,  and  it  is  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 

deed  was  severely  revenged,  and  several  of  the  perpetrators  were  beheaded  at 
Stirling.  In  consequence  of  the  prosecution  against  his  clan,  the  Drummond 
by  whose  assistance  David  Murray  had  escaped,  fled  to  Ireland,  until,  by  means 
of  the  person  whose  life  he  had  saved,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  where 
he  and  his  descendants  were  distingnished  by  the  name  of  Drummond  Eireanach 
or  Eamooh,  that  is,  Drummond  of  Ireland ;  and  the  same  title  was  bestowed  on 
their  estate."  For  the  story  of  Drummond  Eamoch  ot  Jwcafta  '^\:'^^:v«^fe.^^^*t 
page  212. 
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the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  between  Ckklgacns  and  Agricola.* 
It  is  also  noted  for  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  that  have  been 
felt  at  it  Close  to  the  village  stands  Comrie  Honse  (Dnndas, 
Bart.),  on  the  east  side  of  which  the  Lednoch  Water  flows  into 
the  Earn,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Dunmore,  a 
monument  seventy-two  feet  in  height  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  overhanging  a  turbulent 
little  stream  called  the  *' Humble  Bumble,"  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  place  called  '^  The  Devil's  Cauldron,**  where  the 
Lednock,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  a  long,  deep,  and  narrow 
chasm,  is  precipitated  into  a  dark  and  dismal  gulf.  From  the 
monument  there  is  an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Comrie,  we  pass, 
on  the  left,  Lawers  House  (the  mansion  of  the  late  Lord 
Balgray,  now  of  D.  R  Williamson,  Esq.),  with  a  fine  avenue,  a 
mile  in  length,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  parks 
contain  some  of  the  largest  pine-trees  in  Scotland.  A  mile 
farther  on  is  Clathick  (Colquhoim,  Esq.),  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  (3^  from  Crieff),  the  road  passes  Monievaird  Eirk.  On 
an  eminence  to  the  south  of  this  place  there  is  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  memory  of  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart.,  the  hei-o  of 
Senngapatam  (taken  by  storm,  4th  May  1799),  and  close  by, 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Earn,  nestles  the  snug  mansion 
of  Strowan  (T.  Graham-Stirling,  Esq.),  occupying  with  its 
park  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of  St.  Rowan,  of  which 
the  name ;  is  a  corruption.  The  road  skirts  the  grounds  of 
Ochtertyre  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  conducts  the  tourist  to 


*  Tacitus  tells  us,  in  his  rapid  powerful  style,  how  fiercely  Agricola  was 
resisted  by  the  Caledonian  prince  Galgacus,  at  the  Mons  Grampius  or  the 
Grampian  Mountains.  The  site  of  the  battle  has  been  claimed  for  many  spots, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  the  antiquarian  merits  of  the  several 
disputes  on  the  subject ;  but  one  thing  is  clear  enough,  that  in  that  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains  stretching  round  firom  west  to  north,  we  have  the  chain  of 
the  Grampian  Hills,  which  the  Roman  army  desired  to  penetrate,  and  the 
Caledonians  to  defend.    Nor  are  we  without  vestiges  of  Roman  operations. 
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CRIEFF. 

[Hotel:  Drummond  Arms.] 

Connected  with  the  Scottish  Central  Raliway  by  the  "  Crieflf  Junction"  Branch 
line.  17  miles  from  Perth  by  road.  Coach  to  Comrie,  Locheamhead, 
Killin.    Population,  3824. 

An  ancient  cross,  of  apparently  great  antiquity,  in  the 
middle  of  the  central  street,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  environs  of  Crieff  include  numerous  rich  and  beautiful 
policies.  The  view  from  the  Old  Market  Park,  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  town,  will  satisfy  strangers  of  the  truth  of 
this;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that 
the  neighbouring  proprietors  evince  the  most  praiseworthy 
liberality  in  throwing  open  to  the  public  the  walks  around 
their  houses,  and  through  their  grounds. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  mineral  well  on  the  lands 
of  Cowgask,  in  the  vicinity  of  Crieff,  was  discovered,  but  it 
has  already  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  Its  waters  have 
been  analysed,  and  found  similar  to  the  waters  of  our  most 
favourite  Spas.  By  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Graham-Stirling 
of  Strowan,  the  proprietor  of  Cowgask,  an  abundant  supply 
of  this  saline  water  has  now  been  obtained  for  Crieff',  and  a 
neat  rustic  well-house  has  been  erected  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  on  a  spot  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  climate  of  Crieff  differs 
from  that  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan  (its  rival),  in  the  warmer 
periods  of  summer  especially,  the  climate  of  the  latter  being 
close  and  sultry,  while  that  of  the  former  is  always  fresh, 
bracing,  and  invigorating. 

The  village  of  Muthill,  with  elegant  new  church  and  spire, 
is  about  3  miles  south  of  Crieff.  The  curious  square  belfrey 
of  three  unequal  storeys,  in  some  of  the  upper  windows  of 
which  there  are  traces  of  Norman  or  Komanesque  architecture, 
is  an  entire  and  interesting  object  of  antiquity.  The  remain- 
ing walls  and  pillars  of  the  old  church,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Bishop  Ochiltree  of  Dunblane  (1430-45), 
are  good  examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  period,  and  under 
their  shadow  lie  the  stone  effigies  of  some  of  the  reputed  l<it<l& 
and  ladies  of  Stratheam, 
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Within  a  mile  of  Muthill,  on  the  way  to  Crieff,  \b  the 
entrance  and  fine  avenue  to  Drununond  Castle,  the  original 
seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth,  and  the  property  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Willoughby  D'Eresby.  The  ancient  line  is  now 
represented  by  the  present  Earl  of  Perth. 

This  ancient  castle,  or  rather  "  keep,"  was  visited  by  Her 
Majesty  on  her  first  tour  through  the  Highlands,  on  which 
occasion  a  pavilion  was  erected  for  the  dining-hall,  the  accom- 
modation within  the  building  being  but  limited.  Lnmediately 
in  front  of  the  principal  face  of  the  castle  lie  the  flower- 
gardens  of  Drummond,  known  to  most  florists  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  sight  of  which  will  gratify  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening. 

Since  Her  Majesty's  visit,  this  chivalrous-looking  residence 
and  domain  have  been  improved  with  much  taste.  The 
donjon  keep  has  been  in  a  great  measure  restored,  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  surrounding  scenery;  while  other  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements  have  been  projected  by  the  fine 
taste  of  the  noble  proprietors,  and  carried  out,  in  accordant 
spirit,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Kennedy,  architect,  Glasgow.  The  view 
&om  the  battlements  exhibits  the  renowned  gardens  immedi- 
ately below,  while,  for  nearly  thirty  miles  round,  there  is  an 
unbroken  sweep  of  strath  and  forest  and  mountaiii,  over  which 
the  dark  grey  turrets  alone  appear  to  dominate. 

Ochtertyre,  the  seat  of  Sir  WiUiam  Keith  Murray,  Bart.,  is 
about  two  miles  from  Crieff.  The  view  commanded  from  the 
avenue  which  leads  to  the  house  and  from  the  garden  around 
it,  combines  many  attributes  of  landscape  beauty.  Wood  and 
water,  hill  and  dale,  are  charmingly  balanced  in  the  com- 
position. The  majestic  Benvoirlich  closes  the  vista  to  the 
west.  On  a  rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  the  house  stands  the 
observatory  erected  by  the  present  scientific  baronet.  A 
ruined  tower,  the  remains  of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  stands  on  the  bank  of 
a  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Loch  of  Monievaird,  near  the 
mansion,  and  the  adjacent  vale  of  the  Turrit  exhibits  a  variety 
of  romantic  scenery,  which  has  been  rendered  classical  by  the 
pen  of  Bums.  While  on  a  visit  to  Sir  William  Murray  at 
Ochtertyre,  he  wrote  the  beautiful  song  "  Blythe,  blythe,  and 
merry  was  she,*'  on  Miss  EuplienaiaMAViWf  oi  \ASitocQ>%^,^\adY 
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whose  beauty  had  acquired  for  her  the  name  of  "  The  Flower 
of  Strathmore." 

Monzie  Castle,  pronounced  Monee  (lately  purchased  by  Mr. 
Johnstone  of  Lathrisk,  etc.)  is  3  miles  north  from  Crieflf,  on  the 
Amulree  road.  In  the  grounds  behind  the  house  are  five  old 
larch  trees.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  these 
is  19  feet  7  inches  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a 
fine  waterfall  near  Crieff  called  Spout  Hoick  on  the  river 
Turrit.  About  a  mile  to  the  north,  the  river  Keltie  forms 
two  cascades,  the  lowermost  of  which  is  called  Spout-ban. 
The  river  Shaggie,  too,  makes  three  beautiful  falls  a  little  above 
the  village,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  also  called  Spout-ban 
(white  spout),  a  name  common  to  many  waterfalls  in  the 
Highlands. 

The  other  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Crieff  are  Fern  Tower 
(Lord  Abercromby),  Cultoquhey  (James  Maxtone,  Esq.),  Inch- 
brakie  (Hon.  Mrs.  Graeme),  and  Abercaimey  (Charles  Home 
Drummond  Moray,  Esq.)  The  castle  and  chapel  of  Innerpeffray 
stand  about  three  miles  south-east  of  CMeff.  The  chapel, 
which  presents  some  interesting  pieces  of  architecture,  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  Lords  of  Perth  and  Strathallan.  Li  1691, 
a  valuable  library  was  founded  and  endowed  here  by  David, 
Lord  Madderty.  About  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  this 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Lichafl6?ay,  founded  in  1258  by 
Malise,  Earl  of  Stratheam.  It  was  the  abbot  of  Inchaffiray 
who  walked,  crucifix  in  hand,  through  the  ranks  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  and  exhorted  the  Scots  to  fight  for  their 
freedom.  Near  it  are  Qorthy  (Mercer,  Esq.),  and  Balgowan, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  L3naedoch. 
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By  railway,  S8  miles.    Branch  to  Crieff,  9  miles. 

Leaving  Stirling,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  described 
at  page  200  to  Dunblane.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  right, 
is  Kippendavie  (Stirling,  Esq.),  and  between  the  stations 
of  Kinbuck  and  Greenloaning,  on  the  right  (eastwards),  is 
Sherifimuir,  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  was  fow^^  xss.  VW^ 
between  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  t\ift  to^^  iQ\Q,fe"s>  \ia:^^^TL  "C^^vt 
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Duke  of  Argyle  *  with  whom  the  fruits  of  the  victory  remained. 
The  site  of  the  conflict  was  marked  by  a  stone,  railed  roimd, 
called  by  the  country  people  the  battle  stone.  The  character 
of  the  ground  explains  the  awkward  nature  of  the  conflict, 
which  arose  from  the  curve  preventing  the  two  armies  from 
seeing  each  other  until  close  at  hand.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  the  right  wing  of  both  armies  was  victorious  over  the 
enemy's  left,  and  that  the  fugitives  fled  in  opposite  directions, 
justifying  Bums'  sarcastic  lines; — 

**  There's  some  say  that  they  wan, 
Some  say  that  we  wan, 

Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man ; 
But  ae  thing  I'm  sore, 
That  at  SheiifOoitiir, 

A  battle  there  was  which  I  saw,  man ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 
And  they  ran,  and  we  ran. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa,  man." 

About  2^  miles  to  the  north  of  Greenloaning  Station,  is 
the  celebrated  camp  of  Axdoch,  situated  in  the  grounds  of 
Ardoch  House,  the  seat  of  Major  William  Moray  Stirling. 
This  camp  is  esteemed  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom. 
Gtoeral  Wade's  military  road  passes  over  one  of  its  sides. 
The  measure  of  the  whole  area  is  1060  feet  by  900,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  20,000  men. 
There  appear  to  have  been  three  or  four  ditches,  and  as  many 
rampart  walls  surrounding  the  camp.  The  prsetorium,  which 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  camp,  but  is  not  precisely  in  the 
centre,  forms  a  regular  square,  each  side  being  exactly  twenty 
yards.  The  camp  is  defended  on  the  south-east  side  by  a 
deep  morass,  and  on  the  west  side  by  the  banks  of  the  water 
of  Knaick,  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about 

*  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  on  both  sides,  were  slain  in  tliis 
engagement ;  among  others,  the  Earls  of  Forfar  and  Strathmore,  the  chieftain 
of  Clanronald,  etc.  The  body  of  the  gallant  young  Earl  of  Strathmore  was 
found  on  the  field,  watched  by  a  faithful  old  domestic,  who  being  asked  the 
name  of  the  person  whoso  body  he  waited  on  with  so  much  care,  made  this 
striking  reply,  "He  was  a  man  yesterday."  "There  was  mair  Hnt  (lost)  at 
Sheriflftnuir,"  is  a  common  proverb  in  Scotland.  It  is  told  that  a  Highlander 
lamented  that,  at  the  battle  of  Sherifftnuir,  he  had  "lost  hi&  fe^Jasjt  «cA.\cv^ 
mother,  and  a  gude  buff  belt,  weel  worth  ttvein.\i«attQ.." 
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fifty  feet.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  two  other 
encampments  more  slightly  fortified.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  two  castles — the 
one  Kincardine,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Montrose,  dismantled 
by  Middleton  during  the  Great  Civil  War — the  other,  Castle 
Ogilvie  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  to  which  Dundee 
retired  for  safety  when  he  was  about  to  take  up  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch,  James  VIL 

Two  and  a  haK  miles  east  of  Blackford  Station,  is  Crieff 
Junction,  whence  there  is  a  branch-line  of  9  miles  in  length 
to  Crieff  (page  301).  On  the  left,  at  a  short  distance,  on  the 
brow  of  a  low  hill,  is  the  straggling  village  of  Auchterarder, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  events  occurred  which  ended 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  church  in  1843,  and  the 
institution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  About  1^  miles 
from  Dunning  Station  is  Duncrub,  the  seat  of  Lord  Eollo,  and 
the  village  of  Dunning.  The  next  station  is  Forteviot,  an 
ancient  Pictish  capital  which  is  said  to  have  occupied  the 
tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Earn  and 
Miay.  It  is  said  that  more  lately  Halyhill,  which  forms  a 
part  of  this  headland  (stretching  between  the  railway  and 
the  church  of  Forteviot),  was  the  site  of  a  residence  of  the 
early  Scottish  Kings.  Some  charters  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
(a.d.  1077)  are  said  to  have  been  dated  from  Forteviot,  but 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  river  May,  a  great  part 
of  the  promontory  has  been  carried  off,  and  the  site  of  the 
castle  is  unknown.  Half  way  between  Forteviot  and  Forgan- 
denny  Station,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  Dupplin  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  the  beautiful  old  trees.  Passing 
Forgandenny,  Freeland  House,  and  Rossie  on  the  right,  we 
cross  the  Earn,  and  enter  Moncrieff  tunnel,  1 J  mile  in  length, 
blasted  at  an  expense  of  250,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  On 
emerging  from  this,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  we  have 
a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  Perth  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tay. 

*  See  Gordon's  Itinerariiun  Septentrionale    Roy's  Military  Antiquities,  or 
Stuart's  Caledonia  Romana. 
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For  continuation  of  route  from  Dundee  to  Arbroath,  see  page  254. 

There  are  several  objects  of  interest  on  this  line  of  railway,* 
which  passes  through  the  fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie,  from  Perth  to 
Dundee.  Among  these  are  Kinfauns  Castle  (Lord  Gray)  on  the 
left;  on  the  right  and  opposite  bank  of  the  Tay  are  the  ruins  of 
Elcho  Castle  (Earl  of  Wemyss);  Glencarse  House  (Greig)  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right,  Pitfour  (Richardson,  Bart),  and  the  Kirk  of 
8t.  Madoes,  at  which  there  is  a  curiously  sculptured  stone  monu- 
ment. To  the  S.E.  is  Errol  Park,  a  spacious  modem  mansion 
situated  in  a  large  and  beautiful  park,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Errol,  adjoining  which  are  the  church  and  village.  Megginch  Castle, 
still  pretty  entire,  and  built  by  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Errol,  about 
1575,  is  also  on  the  same  side.  On  the  left  is  the  Castle  of  Fingask 
(Sir  P.  Murray  Threipland,  Bart),  in  which  are  preserved  many 
interesting  old  portraits  and  relics  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  to  whose 
cause,  both  in  1715  and  1745,  the  barons  of  these  periods  were 
warmly  devoted.  A  little  to  the  N.E.,  the  ancient  keep  or  donjon 
of  Kinnaird  Castle,  acyoining  the  parish  church,  lately  in  ruins,  but 
more  recently  restored  by  the  new  proprietor  Sir  P.  M.  Threipland, 
forms  a  prominent  object.  On  leaving  Inchture  Station,  on  the  right 
is  the  prettily  situated  mansion  of  Rossie  Priory  (Lord  Kinnaird), 
and,  on  the  same  side  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  are  seen  the  massive 
walls  and  turrets  of  Castle  Huntly  (Paterson,  Esq. )  It  was  mostly 
built  by  Patrick,  third  Earl  of  Einghom,  the  same  nobleman  who 
added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  Glamis  Castle  ;  while  in  the  Glamis 
family  it  had  the  name  of  Castle  Lyon.  The  Longforgan  and  Inver- 
gowrie  Stations  are  next  reached,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  latter 
are  the  houses  of  Invergowrie  (Clayhills),  Gray  (Lord  Gray),  and 
about  two  miles  N.E.  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Camperdown.  On 
crossing  the  bum  at  the  old  Kirk  of  Invergowrie,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  Forfarshire,  and  passing  along  the  north  margin  of  the 
Tay,  which  is  studded  with  several  tasteful  villas,  he  is  landed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  at  the  South  Union  Street  Railway 
Station  of  Dundee. 

*  The  sail  on  the  Tay  betwixt  Perth  and  Dundee  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty, 

and  should  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  railway,  if  the  weather  permit. 

Steamers  ply  onee  a  day  between  the  two  places.    Trains  every  other  hour. 

Time  occupied  by  rail  one  hour,  by  steamer  two  hours  and  a  half.    The  scenery 

js  seen  to  most  advantage  bj  ascending  the  river  from  Dundee. 
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The  route  from  Perth  to  Stanley  Junction  (which  is  the  station 
for  Dunkeld)  has  been  abreadj  described  (page  263),  and  we  now 
continue  it  from  Gargill  Station  (llj  miles  from  Perth).  Here,  a 
little  to  the  left,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Isla  with  the  Tay,  is 
the  ancient  castle  of  Kinclaven,  where  Edward  I.  abode  a  night  in  1 296^ 
Above  it,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tay,  are  Meikleour  house  and  village. 

Having  skirted  the  luxuriant  tract  of  countiy^ known  as  "the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,"  the  scenery  loses  its  peculiar  richness,  and  bogs, 
heath,  and  clumps  of  dark  firs  diversify  the  landscape.  The  next 
station  is  Cupar- Angus  (15f  miles),  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants, 
with  ruins  of  an  old  abbey.  About  four  miles  to  the  northward  is  the 
village  of  Blairgowrie  (p.  269),  the  key  to  the  Highlands  in  the 
direction  of  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee  and  Braemar. 

At  Meigle  Station  (21^  miles,  and  where  there  is  an  inn,  the 
Belmont  Arms),  a  branch-line  strikes  off,  past  Newtyle  village,  to 
Dundee.  The  ancient  churchyard  of  Meigle  possesses  several  old 
monuments,  said  by  the  common  people  to  mark  the  grave  of  Queen 
Vanora,  wife  of  King  Arthur.  In  addition  to  those  previously  known, 
four  others  were  found  in  the  walls  of  an  old  com  kiln,  during  the 
spring  of  1858,  all  of  which,  like  those  in  the  churchyard,  bear  a 
variety  of  hieroglyphical  figures  with  representations  of  men  and 
animals.  Close  by  is  Belmont  House,  a  seat  of  Lord  Whamcliffe. 
Near  Glamis  Station  (26^  miles  from  Perth)  is  Glamis  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Scotland,  both  on  account  of  its  historical  associations,  and  the  elabo- 
rate style  of  its  architecture.  It  is  about  27  miles  from  Perth,  and  6 
from  Forfar,  and  is  easily  reached  by  railway,  coming  out  at  the 
Glamis  Station,  which  is  within  a  mile  of  it.  In  visiting  it  from 
Perth,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  first  train,  so  as  to  catch  the  one 
returning  in  the  afternoon.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  interior 
when  the  family  is  absent. 

The  great  hall  bears  the  date  1621,  and  the  initials  of  Earl  John 
on  the  ceiling.  It  contains  portraits  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  Charles  II.,  James  VII.,  etc.,  and  some  carved 
furniture.  The  rooms  shewn  are — the  kitchens  (modem  and  ancient), 
the  billiard  room,  the  apartment  where  it  is  «au2  Duncan  was  murdered, 
where  Sir  Walter  Scott  slept,  the  dining-room,  and  drawing-room  or 
great  hall  (a  magnificent  apartment  with  old  arched  ceiling),  commu- 
nicating with  a  quaint  little  chapel,  in  t\ie  3«^Ci^}«jft«a  ^V-^X^^  ^'^^^'^^'"^^ 
fcf  numerous  appropriate  paintings  by  DeN^JSXX.,  «JoQivsX.V^^-  K'eX'Nct 
of  143  steps  leads  to  the  top  of  t\ie  caB\\e,  "Vin\.  \>a«i  N\«r«  \^  \».\sv^- 
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Accord  Dg  to  Hec  o  Boece  G  am  s  whs  ha  scene  o(  he  death  of 
Malco  m  II  and  Ma  b  h  (  ajs  Shukepea  e  was  bone  of  Glam  b 
Before  the  mange  dnor  at  tbe  Tillage  of  Olamis.  there  le  a  large 
sculptured  obelisk,  called  "King  Malcolm's  graveatone,"  where  tradi- 
tion Ba^B  be  waB  buried.  Alter  Malcolm's  time  the  castle  of  Glamis 
was  frequently  used  as  a  residence  hf  the  Scotch  kings,  more  parti- 
cularly by  Alexander  III.  in  1263-4,  of  the  exponses  of  whose  house- 
liold  Bome  curious  accounts  are  preaerred  in  the  Chamberlain  HoIIb. 
The  caatle  and  thanedom  of  Glamis  were  given  by  Robert  II,  to  John 
Lyon,  who  married  the  king's  second  daughter  by  Elizabeth  More, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  present  family.  Un  the  barbarona 
eiecution  of  the  young  and  beautilul  Lady  Glamis  (or  witchcraft, 
on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  in  153T,  the  estate  again  fell  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  for  some  time  a  residence  of  James  V,,  hut  waa 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Lyons,  The  castle  of  James  V.'b  time 
ftbe  old  kitchen  and  cellars  only  eicepted)  was  raised  by  Patrick, 
ni'ntb  Lord  Giamie,  who  ancceeded  \i\a  fai^cT  m  \bl%,  &ui  \lbe  <ild 
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part  of  the  preBenC  edifice,  vhicli  vaa  completed  by  hia  son,  Earl 
Jolin  sboot  1621,  wi9  built  cbieflj  alter  plauB  made  by  Lord  Patrick 
himaelf.  Earl  Patrick's  grandBon  also  adorned  the  castle  conBider- 
ably  ;  and  to  his  time  belong  the  curiona  sundial  near  the  entrance  to 
the  cutle,  aai  the  grotesque  figures  on  the  N.  and  8.  gateways,  etc.* 
Soon  alter  leaeing  Qlamis  Station,  the  sculptnred  stoue  monnment 
of  Cossans — one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind — is  to  be  seen  id 
a  field  on  the  right,  situated  upon  a  sloping  bank,  which  is  sapposed 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  boundaij  of  the  Loch  of  Forfar  la  that 
direction.  To  the  south  is  the  wooded  eminence  of  Thornton,  where 
there  is  also  a  remarkable  stone  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  Cossans. 
Passing  near  the  old  mansion  of  Balindarg,  on  tlio  left  the  Kirriemuir 
junction  is  reached,  to  the  north  of  which  a  good  dew  of  tbe  tbriring 
town  of  the  same  name  is  obtained.  It  is  the  most  populous  burgh 
of  barony  in  Forfarshire,  containing  8000  or  9000  inhabitants,  with  a 
large  trade  in  linen  wearing.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  sntiq^nity, 
hating  belonged  of  old  to  the  Celtic  earls  of  Angus,     Tta  smskmA. 

■SrwSlunli:  ItsUstcryandanan^liw.    fc.,  mAO.'B™^*^'*-^'^^ 
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name  was  KU-marte,  from  the  cburch  having  been  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  There  are  fragments  of  ancient  sculptured  stones  in  the 
churchyard.  Kirriemuir  is  tlie  nearest  point  to  the  fine  pastoral  dis- 
tricts of  Clova  and  Prosen,  the  first  of  which  is  a  peculiarly  rich  field 
for  the  botanical  student.  In  Clova  is  the  fine  waterfall  of  Bachna- 
gsim,  and  there  are  pony-roads  to  Braemar  by  Auchalater,  and  to 
Ballater  by  Glenmuick.  On  leaving  Kirriemuir  for  Clova,  Kinordy 
(Sir  C.  Lyell)  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  about  three  miles  further  on 
are  Downey  Park  and  the  bridge  of  Prosen,  after  crossing  which,  at 
a  little  distance,  the  road  to  Clova  diverges  to  the  N.W.;  the  road  to 
the  N.£.  leads  to  Glenmoy,  Tannadice,  Feme,  and  Menmuir,  etc.  by 
the  church  and  bridge  of  Cortachy,  soon  after  passing  which,  the 
Castle  of  Cortachy,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Airlic,  is  seen  to  advantage 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  On  leaving  the  Kirriemuir  junction, 
after  a  run  of  about  three  miles,  the  train  arrives  at 

FORFAR. 
linn:  County  Anns.    Population,  10,842.    82^  miles  firom  Perth.] 

The  county  town  of  Forfar  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a  royal 
residence  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It  had  two  castles ;  one 
of  them  stood  on  a  mount  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  other  upon  a 
partially  artificial  island  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  loch.  Founda- 
tions are  traceable  upon  the  latter  place,  and  said  to  be  those  of 
Canm ore's  residence.  In  the  county  hall  at  Forfar  is  preserved  a 
curious  instrument,  called  "  the  Witches'  Bridle,"  which  was  placed 
^  A  S^S  ^^^^  ^^^  head  of  the  miserable  creatures  burnt  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft.  Also  portraits  of  Admiral  Duncan 
by  Opie,  etc. 

In  1728  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  was  slain  here  in  the  following 
remarkable  manner.  He  was  returning  with  a  party  of  gentlemen 
from  a  dredgie  (the  entertainment  given  at  a  funeral),  when  one  of 
them  (Carnegie  of  Finhaven),  being  tossed  by  another  into  the  gutter, 
rose,  bespattered  and  blinded  with  mire,  and  mistaking  the  Earl  for 
the  offender,  ran  him  through  the  body.  Carnegie  was  tried  for  the 
crime,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows. 

Leaving  Forfar  by  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line,  and  proceeding 
eastward,  on  the  left  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  hills  of  Carse  and 
the  mansion  house  (Mrs.  Gray).  On  the  right  is  seen  the  ancient 
priory  of  Restennet,  with  its  tower;  and,  passing  on  the  left  the 
house  and  hill  of  Pitscandly,  is  Clocksbriggs  Station  (35  miles),  on 
the  right  of  which  are  the  hills  of  Burnside  And  Dunnicben.    The 
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line  then  passes  along  the  margin  of  Rescohie  Loch  on  the  left,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  which  are  the  parish  church  and  manse  of  Res- 
cohie. To  the  eastward  of  this  is  Turin  Hill,  famed  for  its  pavement 
quarries.  Proceeding  onwards,  and  skirting  BalgaTies  Loch  on  the> 
right  is  Aldhar  Road  Station  (37  miles).*  Leaving  this  station,  on 
the  left  is  the  house  of  Balgavies,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
which  was  burned  down  by  order  of  James  VI.  in  1593,  the  proprietor. 
Sir  Walter  Lindsay,  having  changed  from  being  a  warm  friend  to  a 
bitter  foe  to  the  King.  Beyond  it  at  Harefaulds,  on  the  south-east, 
are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  encampment.  Passing  the  meal  and  flour 
mills  of  Milden  on  the  right,  the  line  passes  into  a  finely  wooded 
district.  On  the  right  is  Ochterlony  House,  and  southward  from  it 
Dunbarrow  Hill.  On  the  left  is  Guthrie  Castle  (John  Guthrie,  Esq.), 
surrounded  by  ancient  trees.  To  the  square  tower  or  keep  of  this 
castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1468,  a  spire  was  lately 
added.    On  the  right  are  the  policies  and  house  of  Pitmuies. 

At  this  point  the  Aberdeen  line,  though  leased  by  the  Aberdeen 
Company  irom  Forfar,  may  be  said  to  commence.  The  Arbroath  line 
proceeds  southward,  and  the  Aberdeen  northward.  On  the  left  of 
Guthrie  Junction  is  seen  the  Kirktown  of  Guthrie,  with  the  church 
and  manse ;  on  the  right  is  the  old  castle  of  Gardyne,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  it  Middleton  House,  and  the  manufacturing  village  of 
Friockheim,  with  its  church  and  spire,  after  passing  which,  on  the 
line  to  Arbroath,  are  the  celebrated  pavement  quarries,  and  the 
village  and  station  of  Leysmill.  The  next  station  is  Colliston,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  railway  are  the  house  (Robertson  H.  Chaplin, 
Esq.)  and  village  of  Colliston.  On  the  rising  ground  on  the  north- 
east, in  the  midst  of  thriving  plantations,  is  Kinblethmont  (Lindsay 
Carnegie,  Esq.)  The  mansion  on  the  left,  of  yellow  coloured  stone 
and  with  Grecian  portico,  is  Letham  Grange  (Hay,  Esq.) ;  and 
about  two  miles  farther  on  to  the  right  is  the  curious  old  church  of 
St.  Vigeans,  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  mound,  surrounded  by  the 

*  About  6  miles  north-east  of  the  Aldbar  Boad  Station  is  Aldbar  Castle. 
The  older  portion  of  the  house  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyon,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  Bald  of  Ruthven  (p.  262).  Since  then  it  has  passed  through  a  variety  of 
hands,  and  was  acquired  in  1758,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor, 
John  I.  Chalmers,  Esq.  His  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  Patrick  Chalmers, 
Esq.,  long  M.P.  for  the  Montrose  district  of  burghs,  was  the  eminent  Scottish 
antiquary  who  first  brought  prominently  under  notice  the  ancient  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland,  of  which,  some  time  before  his  death,  he  published  a  de- 
scription in  a  magnificent  volume.  He  greatly  improved  the  castle  of  Aldbar, 
and  left  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  libraries  in  th&  \\.cn:^.  K^^Ssmx 
is  two  miles  from  Brechin. 
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churchyard.  Some  ancient  sculptured  stones  are  here,  one'of  which 
hears  an  inscription.  At  West  Grange  of  Gonan,  ahout  3  miles  to 
the  north-east,  is  a  carious  example  of  an  "  eard"  or  hee-hire  shaped 
house,  with  passages.  At  St.  Vigeans  church  and  village  the  rail- 
way crosses  the  river  Brothock,  ahout  a  mile  from  the  town  of 


ARBROATH. 

[Inns:  Albion;  White  Hart.    Population  17,667.] 

This  seaport  has  an  artificial,  hut  not  very  capacious  harhour,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  much  injured  hy  a  har  or  ledge  of  rock  which 
runs  along  the  front  of  it.  The  staple  manufactures  are  sail-cloth, 
canvas,  and  coarse  linens,  which  were  introduced  ahout  the  year  1736u 

Arhroath  Abhey  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178,  and 
dedicated  to  the  celebrated  primate  Thomas  ^  Becket.  The  founder 
was  interred  within  its  precincts,  and  a  grave  composed  of  hewn 
free-stone,  near  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  tomb.  The  last  abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  King  John  of 
England  granted  this  monastery  extraordinary  privileges,  for  by  a 
'  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  he  exempted  it  from  taxes  in  trading 
to  every  part  of  England,  except  London.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey 
are  greatly  dilapidated.  The  Scottish  nobility  met  here  in  1320, 
and  drew  up  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Pope  against  the  claims 
made  by  Edward  II.  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Arbroath 
is  a  royal  bargh,  and  unites  with  Forfar,  Inverbervie,  Montrose,  and 
Brechin,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  British  Parliament.* 

The  line  traverses  a  somewhat  bleak  district,  called  Montreath- 
mont  Muir,  an  old  royal  hunting  forest,  and  shortly  arrives  at  Farnell 
Road  Station  (44J  miles).  The  country  now  becomes  finely  wooded 
and  fertile.  Immediately  opposite  the  station,  on  the  left,  are  seen 
the  picturesque  church  and  manse  of  Farnell,  with  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  approach  to  Kinnaird  Castle  (Earl  of  Southesk),  a  glimpse  of 
which  may  be  caught  after  leaving  the  station,  beautifully  situated 
amidst  forest  and  ornamental  plantations.  Kinnaird  Castle  has 
lately  been  remodelled  in  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed 
in  France  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con- 
tains a  large  library  and  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings.     The  west 

*  The  caves  and  cliflFs  on  the  shore  to  the  east  of  Arbroath  are  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  fishing  village  of  Auchmithie,  a  chief  scene  in  the  Antiquary,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caves. 


and  priacipsl  front  looks  towards  the  deer  pork,  &  fine  dsmeine  of 
about  a  thotuMid  acreg  imperial.  Proceeding  throngb  Gnel;  culti- 
vated fields,  vilh  the  hills  of  Caroar;  and  Bonnjioii  on  the  tight, 
the  line  is  carried  across  the  river  Sooth  Eek  bj  means  of  a  wooden 
viaduct ;  it  then  skirts  the  left  bauli  of  the  river,  affording  a  viev  of 
the  Bridge  of  Dun.  the  basin,  and  suspension  bridge  of  Uontrose. 

At  Bridge  of  Dan  Station  (4TJ  tniles]  a  branch  line,  Ibnr  uules 
in  length,  diverges  oa  the  left  to 


BBBCHIN, 

limit;  Bwsn  and  ComniaiclaL    Po[>ii]ition,  SSIl.] 
A  royal  burgh  and  city,  mtnated  on  the  banVsT^  \^»L%Qafi&%^i-' 
The  staple  trade  «  Knen  manufactniw.    Ttie  HlwiliwAc*  \o*«W!*>!«>. 
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(which  contains  several  interesting  historical  portraits)  and  some  of 
the  modem  churches  are  in  good  styles  of  architecture.  In  ancient 
times  it  contained  an  abbey  of  Culdees,  and  a  bishopric  was  estab- 
lished in  it  by  David  I.  in  1150.  The  Cathedral  had  a  romantic 
situation  near  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  and  was  a  stately  Gothic  fabric 
with  aisles,  etc.  (as  represented  in  the  above  woodcut),  but  these, 
and  almost  every  other  vestage  of  its  ancient  architectural  symmetry, 
were  destroyed  by  the  wretched  taste  displayed  in  repairing  it  as 
a  modem  place  of  worship,  in  1807-8.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  round 
tower,  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  Abemethy.  It  is  a  circular 
column  of  great  beauty  and  elegance,  86  feet  9  in.  high,  with  an 
octagonal  spire  or  roof  of  about  15  feet  more,  making  the  whole  height 
close  upon  102  feet.  It  gradually  tapers  from  an  external  diameter 
of  about  15  feet  2  in.,  at  the  base  or  sill  of  the  door,  to  12  feet  8^  in. 
at  the  top  windows.  The  door  is  6^  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
top  lintel  contains  a  representation  of  the  crucifixion ;  on  the  side 
of  the  door  are  effigies  of  two  monks,  and  a  grotesque  animal,  in  a 
crouching  posture,  on  each  side  of  the  door  sill.*  Brechin  Castle, 
a  seat  of  the  Maule  family,  now  represented  by  the  present  Earl  of 
Balhousie,  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  The  castle  underwent  a  siege  of  twenty  days  in 
1 303,  from  the  English  army  under  Edward  I.,  and  only  surrendered 
on  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  its  brave  governor,  being  killed. 

Leaving  the  station,  and  proceeding  onward  along  the  main  line, 
on  the  right  is  seen  the  town  of  Montro8e,t  with  its  chain  bridge 
and  capacious  basin  in   view.    Passing  on  the  left  Dun   Hous^, 

*  See  Memorials  of  Angus  and  the  Meams,  pages  106, 112. 

+  Montrose — {Inns:  Star;  White  Horse;  Albion.  Population,  15,548.] — is 
reached  by  a  branch  line  from  Dubton  Station.  It  is  a  remarkably  neat  town, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Joseph 
Hume  adorn  the  High  Street.  It  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  important  events  in  Scottish  history.  Blind  Harry  says  that  Sir  Wm. 
Wallace  landed  there  in  1303,  when  he  returned  from  France  to  oppose  Edward 
I.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Chevalier  St.  George  embarked  there  for 
France  on  4th  February  1716,  having  spent  the  previous  night  in  a  house  in  the 
town.  In  the  subsequent  rising  of  1745,  it  was  sometime  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royalists  ;  and  in  the  river,  between  the  town  and  the  village  of  Ferryden, 
the  Hazard  sloop  of  war  was  captured  by  Captain  David  Ferrier  of  Brechin  a 
notorious  Jacobite.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  parish 
church,  the  Episcopal  chapels,  the  academy,  the  old  lunatic  asylum,  etc.  Be- 
hind the  town,  which  stands  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  the  river  expands  into  a 
spacious  basin,  which  forms  a  sort  of  roadstead  to  the  port.  At  high  water,  it 
has  a  peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful  eflfect.  The  South  Esk  is  crossed  by  a 
very  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspen- 
BioD  being  432  feet.    The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  common. 
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(Capt.  Kennedy  Erskine),  Broomley,  and  the  lime-kilnB  of  Hedder- 
wick,  we  speedily  arrive  at  Dubton  Station  (50  miles). 

Adjacent  to  the  station  on  the  right  is  the  ancient  mansion  of 
Hedderwick,  and  beside  it  Dnbton  house.  On  the  left  lies  the  con- 
siderable village  of  Hillside,  having  some  tastefal  villas,  the  residences 
chiefly  of  citizens  of  Montrose.  Leaving  Dubton,  the  line  is  carried 
up  a  high  embankment,  on  the  right  of  which  is  Charlton  House,  and 
on  the  left  Rosemount.  At  Sunnyside,  to  the  east  of  Eosemount,  is 
the  new  lunatic  asylum  of  Montrose,  commanding  a  grand  view  of 
sea  and  land.  The  line  now  enters  a  deep  cutting,  on  emerging  from 
which  is  seen,  on  the  right,  the  river  North  £sk,  and  at  a  distance 
the  spacious  stone  bridge,  on  the  turnpike  road  between  Montrose  and 
the  north.  Standing  on  an  eminence  beside  it  is  Earkside  House. 
Skirting  the  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk,  on  the  right,  are 
the  manufacturing  works  of  Logic  and  Craigo,  and  Graigo  Station 
(53^  miles).  Leaving  this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  Kirktonhill  House  (George  Taylor,  Esq.),  and  on 
the  left  are  Craigo,  Gallery,  and  Balmakewan.  We  then  cross  the 
North  Esk  by  means  of  an  extensive  viaduct  to  Marykirk  Station 
(54^  miles),  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
The  line  has  now  entered  Kincardineshire,  and  inland  is  a  distant 
view  of  the  Grampians.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  hill  of  Garvock, 
with  its  tower.  About  four  miles  to  the  left  of  Garvock  is  the  village 
of  Fettercaim,  adjoining  which  are  the  houses  of  Fasque  (Sir  Thomas 
Gladstone,  Bart.)  and  Fettercaim  (Sir  John  Stuart-Forbes,  Bart.) 
The  long-wooded  hill,  stretching  eastward,  from  near  Fettercaim  to 
Fordoun,  is  called  Strathfinla,  near  the  westem  point  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  royal  castle  of  Kincardine,  where  tradition  says,  Ken- 
neth III.  was  murdered  by  Lady  Finella,  in  a.  d.  994. 

The  town  of  Laurencekirk  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Beattie,  and 
here  the  celebrated  Ruddiman  was  once  schoolmaster,  as  was  also 
Eoss,  the  author  of  the  popular  song  of  "  The  rock  an'  the  wee  pickle 
tow,"  etc.  The  village  was  founded  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  and  was 
long  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  snufif-boxes.  Leaving 
Laurencekirk,  the  line  passes  through  the  richly  cultivated  district 
known  as  the  "  Howe  o'  the  Mearas. "  The  spire  of  the  church  of 
Fordoun  may  be  seen  on  the  left,  shortly  before  reaching  the  station 
of  that  name.  George  Wishart,  the  reformer,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Fordoun  parish,  and  a  granite  monument  has  recently  been 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  parishioners. 

After  leaving  Fordoun  Station,  on  the  left  is  Monboddo^  t\^&  «fi£%^ 
of  the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  and  on  t\ie  ti^X.  \)aft  Vwis.^  ^^'v'^^jsst. 
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Passing  Drumlithie  Station  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  Glenbervie 
(Mrs.  Nicholson),  the  line  is  now  carried  along  an  eztensiye 
yiadnct,  and  turns  northwards.  On  the  right,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  may  be  seen  the  ancient  castle  of  Fiddes.  On  emerging 
firom  an  immense  cutting  through  the  solid  rock,  the  line  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Garron  water,  with  the  woods  of  Dunnottar  on  the  right, 
and  the  lands  of  Fetteresso  on  the  left.  We  then  cross  the  Garron, 
and  enter  the  woods  of  Fetteresso.  On  the  left  is  Fetteresso  Gastle 
(R.  Dufi^  Esq.),  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  Marischal  of  Scot* 
land,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Garron,  and  surrounded  with 
extensive  policies.  On  the  right,  surrounded  with  trees,  but  not  seen 
from  the  railway,  is  the  parish  church  of  Dunnottar,  in  the  church- 
yard of  which  there  is  a  grave-stone  in  memory  of  certain  Govenanters 
who  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  "  Whig's  vault" 
in  Dunnottar  Gastle.  In  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  saw,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  David  Paterson,  the  famous 
"  Old  Mortality,"  engaged  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  renewing  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tombs  of  the  Govenanters.  Beyond  this  is  also  seen 
the  modem  house  of  Dunnottar  and  the  town  of  Stonehaven — (73 
miles).  [Inn:  Melvin's  Railway.  Population,  3240] — which  is 
rapidly  rising  into  repute  as  a  watering-place. 

The  ruins  of  Dunnottar  Gastle,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Keiths, 
Elarls  Marischal,  stand  upon  an  isolated  rock,  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  the  railway  station.  The  area  of  the  castle  measures  about 
three  acres,  and  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  chasm,  the  only 
approach  being  by  a  steep  path  winding  round  the  body  of  the  rock. 
In  1296  the  rock  and  kirk  of  Dunnottar,  which  were  then  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  were  taken  by  Sir  William  Wallace.  Edward  III. 
also  occupied  it  in  his  progress  through  the  kingdom  in  1336,  but 
as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  kingdom  it  was  again  captured  by  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland.  The  first  castle  was  built  upon 
the  rock  of  Dunnottar  by  Sir  Wm.  Keith,  about  1394,  and  the  keep 
or  donjon  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  remaining  portion.  During 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  the  strongest  place  in  the 
kingdom,  it  was  selected  for  the  preservation  of  the  Regalia.  The 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  Ogilvy  of  Barras,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  English  army,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  sur- 
render by  famine.  Previously  to  this,  however,  the  regalia  had  been 
secretly  conveyed  away,  and  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
of  Kinneff,  by  Mrs.  Granger,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  that  parish  ; 
while,  to  divert  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  into  a  false  channel,  the 
Counteaa  of  Marischal  spread  a  report  that  these  national  treasures 
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had  been  carried  abroad  by  Sir  John  Keith,  her  yonnger  son.  At 
the  Bestoration,  all  the  persons  connected  with  this  affair  were 
rewarded,  but  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  merits.  Sir  John  Kdth,  who 
had  no  real  share  in  the  transaction,  was  created  Earl  of  Kintore, 
and  Enight-Marischal  of  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year. 
Ogilvie,  whose  patrimonial  estate  had  been  impoverished  by  the  fines 
and  sequestrations  imposed  by  the  English,  received  the  merely 
honorary  reward  of  a  baronetcy,  while  Mrs.  Granger  was  rewarded 
vnth  a  sum  of  2000  marks  Scots.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
Dunnottar  was  used  as  a  state  prison  for  confining  the  Covenanters. 
The  prisoners  were,  without  distinction,  packed  into  a  dungeon, 
having  a  window  open  to  the  sea,  in  front  of  a  huge  precipice.  They 
were  allowed  neither  bedding  nor  provisions,  except  what  they 
bought,  and  were  treated  by  their  keepers  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
The  walls  of  this  place,  still  called  the  Whig's  Vault,  bear  evidence 
of  the  severities  inflicted  on  those  unhappy  persons.  There  are,  in 
particular,  a  number  of  apertures  cut  in  the  wall,  about  a  man's 
height,  and  it  was  the  custom,  when  such  was  the  jailor's  pleasure, 
that  any  prisoner  who  was  accounted  refractory  should  be  obliged  to 
stand  with  his  arms  extended,  and  his  fingers  secured  by  wedges  in 
the  crevices  described.  In  this  cruel  confinement  many  died,  some 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  as  before  said  several 
lost  their  lives  by  desperate  attempts  to  descend  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  founded.  The  fortress  was  dismantled  soon  after 
the  Bebellion  of  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  its  proprietor,  James,  Earl 
Marischal.  "  The  battlements,  with  their  narrow  embrasures,  the 
strong  towers  and  airy  turrets,  full  of  loopholes  for  the  archer  and 
musketeer ;  the  hall  for  the  banquet,  and  the  cell  for  the  captive,  are 
all  alike  entire  and  distinct.  Even  the  iron  rings  and  bolts  that  held 
the  culprits  for  security  or  torture  still  remain  to  attest  the  different 
order  of  things  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country." 

From  the  railway  station  at  Stonehaven,  and  on  the  left,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  mansion-house  of  Ury,  lately  rebuilt  by  Alex. 
Baird,  Esq.,  previously  the  property  of  the  late  Captain  Barclay 
AUardyce.  On  leaving  the  station,  the  new  parish  church  and  manse 
of  Fetteresso  are  passed  on  the  right,  and  the  line  crosses  the  water 
and  valley  of  the  Cowie,  by  an  extensive  viaduct.  Emerging  from  a 
deep  cutting  behind  Cowie  House  (Innes,  Esq.),  and  crossing  the 
turnpike  by  a  viaduct,  a  view  is  obtained,  on  the  right,  of  the  town  of 
Stonehaven  and  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  also  of  the  picturesque  ruins  and 
burial-ground  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Mary  of  Cowie,  situated  ^aj^'os^^ikv^ 
top  of  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea.    TYie  coxmtor^  ^^wsv  ^\.«^'2aw£o. 
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to  Aberdeen  is  remarkably  bleak  and  sterile,  presenting,  for  the  most 
part,  barren  eminences  and  cold  swampy  moorlands :  the  old  castle  of 
Hiichals,  with  its  large  hall  and  fine  stuccoed  ceiling,  and  the  bold  line 
of  coast,  being  the  chief  objects  of  interest :  the  line  passes  near  the 
fishing  village  of  Findon,  which  lies  by  the  margin  of  the  sea,  hidden 
from  the  yiew  of  the  railway  traveller,  and  from  which  the  celebrated 
Finnan  haddocks  derive  their  name.  Proceeding  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  shore,  it  sweeps  round  Girdleness  (the  eastern  termination 
of  the  great  chain  of  the  Grampians),  and,  crossing  the  River  Dee 
by  means  of  an  extensive  viaduct,  reaches  Aberdeen  (described 
page  327). 


BRECHIN  TO  LOCHLEE  OR  GLENESK,  BY  EDZELL. 

On  leaving  Brechin  for  the  north  (1 J  mile),  is  Caimbank  House 
on  the  right,  past  which  a  road  leads  to  Craigo  Station,  by  Huntly 
^iU,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Brechin,  in  1452.  Half  a  mile  further 
on  the  turnpike,  and  the  first  road  which  turns  to  the  left,  leads  to 
Edzell,  Lethnot,  and  Lochlee,  passing  the  mansion-houses  of  Eeithock 
and  Newtonmill.  Gross  the  bridge  of  Cruik  and  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Grampians,  with  the  celebrated  Forts  of  the  two 
Gaterthuns,  three  or  four  miles  to  the  left.  On  the  right  are  the 
kirk  and  kirkyard  of  Stracathro,  the  scene  of  King  John  Baliol's 
penance  to  Edward  I.,  in  1296 ;  and  previously,  in  1130,  a  battle  was 
fought  in  the  same  neighbourhood  between  David  I.  and  Angus,  Earl 
of  Moray,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  To  the  east  of  the 
kirk  is  seen  the  fine  mansion-house  of  Stracathro  (Sir  J.  Campbell) ; 
and  on  the  north-east  the  old  turreted  castle  of  Inglismaldie  (Lord 
Eintore)  rises  above  the  adjoining  woods. 

The  next  bridge  which  is  crossed,  is  that  of  the  West  Water,  and 
a  drive  of  about  2}  miles  along  a  good,  but  rather  bleak  road,  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  clean  and  salabrious  village  of  Edzell,  where  there 
are  two  good  inns.  A  mile  to  the  left,  along  the  Lethnot  road,  are 
the  extensive  and  imposing  ruins  of  Edzell  Castle,  an  old  seat  of 
the  once  powerful  family  of  Lindsay,  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  Stirling  Tower,  or 
the  large  square  keep  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  the  whole  had 
been  built  by  David,  ninth  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  his  son,  Lord 
Edzell.  The  garden-wall  is  ornamented  by  a  number  of  elaborate 
carvings  in  stone.  On  the  east  wall  are  the  celestial  deities,  on  the 
Boutb  the  BcienceBf  and  on  the  west  t\ie  tk^olo^^^l  d.Tid  cardinal 
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virtues,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland.  The  foundations  of  old  bathing-rooms  were  lately  brought 
to  light  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  garden,*  and,  along  with  the 
nuns  of  the  castle,  they  have  been  put  into  a  good  state  of  repair  by 
the  noble  proprietor,  who  has  also  fitted  up  the  old  picturesque 
summer-house  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  of  whom,  since  the  ruins 
were  cleared  of  rubbish,  and  otherwise  put  in  order,  there  has  been 
nearly  2000  annually.  It  was  within  the  flower  garden,  on  2d 
October  1856,  that  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  Lord  Panmure,  was 
entertained  to  dinner  by  his  tenantry,  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  castle  was  deserted  by  "  the  last  of  the  Lindsays  of  Edzell"  in 
1715,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  old  kitchen,  and  a  dinner  cooked  for  the 
proprietor. 

The  Gannochy  Bridge,  and  The  Bum  (Major  M'Inroy),  about  a 
mile  north-east  of  Edzell  village,  are  also  favourite  resorts  for 
tourists,  and  among  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  crossing  the  bridge,  the  first  road  to  the  left  strikes  off  to  Lochlee, 
that  to  the  right  leads  to  Fettercaim.  The  drive  from  Edzell  to  the 
old  kirkyard  of  Lochlee  (beyond  which  visitors  are  not  admitted),  is 
pleasing  and  romantic.  Four  miles  from  Gannochy,  on  the  right, 
stood  the  old  castle  of  Auchmull,  where  young  Lindsay  took  refuge 
after  his  accidental  murder  of  Lord  Spynie,  on  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  dth  July  IGOT.f  The  snug  shooting-lodge  of  Millden  is 
about  four  miles  farther,  on  the  left,  and  on  the  same  side,  nearly  a 
like  distance,  is  the  neat  Free  Church,  then  the  hamlet  of  Tarfside, 
with  Eipiscopal  church  and  schools.  The  parish  church  and  school, 
the  picturesque  fuid  rainous  tower  of  Livermark  Castle,  Invermark 
Lodge,  the  shooting  quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  the 
romantic  kirkyard  of  Lochlee,  in  which  were  interred  the  remains  of 
Alex.  Ross,  author  of  Lindy  and  Nory,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess, 
etc.,  and  to  whom  a  monument  is  erected,  are  the  remaining  objects 
of  interest  The  traveller  is  now  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Brechin, 
and  there  being  no  inn  in  the  Glen,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  both  for 
* '  man  and  beast,*'  before  taking  the  journey.  From  Invermark  there  is 
a  pony  road  to  Deeside,  by  Mountkeen,  and  another  from  Tarfside  to 
Charleston  of  Aboyne. 

*  Proceedings  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries,  voL  it,  p.  226. 
t  See  Land  of  the  Lindsays,  pp.  41-^ 
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EDINBDRGH  TO  ABERDEEN,  BY  STEAMER. 

The  steamers  sail  in  the  morning  from  Granton  Pier  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  and  coaches  from  Edinburgh.  They  do  not  touch  at  any  of  the  inter- 
vening towns  between  Edinbur^  and  Aberdeen.  The  time  occupied  is  ^m 
eight  to  nine  hours,  according  to  the  weather.  By  railway,  Aberdeen  should 
be  reached  from  Edinburgh  in  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  but  it  is  often 
seven  and  sometimes  eight  hours. 

After  leaving  Granton,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the  island  of 
Inohkeith,  which  received  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Keith, 
to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It  was  fortified  by  the  English  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  fortifications  were  afterwards 
demolished  by  order  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  During  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  who  designated  it 
L'Isle  des  Ghevauz,  because  the  grass  which  it  produced  formed  a 
nutritious  food  for  horses.  The  lighthouse  on  this  island  is  a  work 
of  great  neatness,  and  the  machinery  by  which  the  lights  revolve  is 
very  interesting.  From  the  middle  of  the  firth  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  harbours  of  Leith,  Newhaven,  and 
Granton,  and  the  coast  of  Fife,  thickly  studded  with  towns.  In  allu> 
sion  to  this  striking  characteristic  of  Fife,  King  James  YI.  is  said  to 
have  likened  it  to  "a  grey  cloth  mantle  with  a  golden  fringe."  A 
little  further  east  is  Pettycur  point,  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (petit  corps)  from  the  landing  of  a  small  body  of  French  troops 
during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  Close  to  it  is  the  royal  burgh 
of  Kinghom,  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Strathmore  family. 
About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  close  between  the  turnpike  and 
railway,  is  **  the  ivy  rock,"  over  which  Alexander  III.  fell  from  his 
horse  and  was  killed,  19th  March  1285-6.  Below  Kinghom  is  a 
square  tower,  the  remains  of  Seafield  Castle. 

ELiBKCALDr  [Inns :  George  ;  National]  is  a  short  way  further  on. 
Population,  15,568.  Its  streets  are  extremely  irregular,  narrow, 
crooked,  ill-paved  and  dirty.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Balwearie,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Michael  Scott,  the  famous  wizard  im- 
mortalized in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  ruins  of  the  old  tower 
of  Balwearie  are  still  to  be  seen.  On  a  rising  ground  behind  Kirk- 
caldy is  Eaith  House,  the  handsome  seat  of  Colonel  Ferguson,  M.P. 
The  situation  is  commanding,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  extensive 
and  very  beautiful.  At  a  short  distance  is  Dunnikier  House,  the  seat 
of Oswald,  Esq.    To  the  east  of  Kirkcaldy  is  Ravenscraig  Castle, 
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the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Bosslyn,  sitnated  apon  a  rock  overhanging 
the  sea.  It  has  heen  in  the  possession  of  the  St.  Clair  family  since 
the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  was  entire  and  hahitahle  till  the  time  of 
Cromwell.*  Ahout  half  a  mile  further  on  is  Dysart  House,  a  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Bosslyn,  and  close  to  it  is  the  town  of  Dysart,  a  royal 
hurgh  of  great  antiquity,  and  two  or  three  centuries  ago  a  place  of 
considerahle  trade.  Two  miles  further  on  is  West  Wemyss,  a  burgh 
of  barony,  containing  about  800  inhabitants,  a  dingy,  dirty,  ruinous, 
looking  place.  The  steamer  now  passes  Wemyss  House,  the  seat  of 
J.  Hay  Wemyss,  Esq.,  M.P.,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  overhanging  the 
sea.  In  Wemyss  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  Damley  was  first  introduced  to 
Queen  Mary.  Further  on  is  Easter  Wemyss,  a  burgh  of  barony,  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  weavers.  Wemyss  derives  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  caves  on  this  part  of  the  coast —  Wumb  or  Weem  being  the  Gaelic 
word  for  a  cave.  One  of  these,  called  the  King's  Cave,  received  its 
designation  from  an  adventure  related  of  James  IV.f  A  short  way 
further  east  are  the  ruins  of  MacdufiPs  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  MacdulGf,  created  thane  of  Fife  about  the  year  1067.  A  mile 
further  down  is  Buckhaven,  a  curious  antique  fishing  village,  inha- 
bited by  a  singular  race  of  fishermen,  alleged  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  the  Netherlands,  which  was  wrecked  near 
this  place  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  They  were  severely  ridiculed 
more  than  a  century  ago  in  a  celebrated  satirical  pamphlet  called  the 
"  History  of  the  College  of  Buckhaven,  or  the  Sayings  of  Wise  Willie 
and  Witty  Eppie,'*  well  known  to  the  book-stall  collectors  of  pam- 
phlets and  broadsides.  A  mile  further  on  is  the  small  village  of 
Methill,  and,  at  the  distance  of  another  mile,  the  village  of  Leven, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  issues 
from  Loch  Leven.  A  short  way  in  the  interior  is  Durie  House  (C. 
M.  Christie,  Esq.) 

The  steamer  is  now  in  Largo  Bay,  familiar  to  every  Scotsman 
from  the  allusion  made  to  it  in  the  fine  old  song,  "  Weel  may  the 

""  See  the  beaatifal  ballad  of  "  Rosabelle  "  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
t  Travelling  through  Fife  on  foot  and  incognito,  that  monarch  happened  to 
be  benighted,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  a  cave  for  shelter.  He  found  it  already 
occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers,  but  having  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  joining  the  company.  After  some  time,  supper  having 
been  served  up,  two  of  the  gang  approached  him  with  a  plate  on  which  lay  two 
daggers— a  signal  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  He  instantly  snatched  a 
weapon  in  each  hand,  laid  the  two  robbers  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  mshed 
through  the  rest  toward  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Having  fortunately  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape,  he  returned  next  day  with  a  sufficient  force  and  captused. 
the  whole  band. 
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boatie  row."  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  Lower  Largo, 
ih»  birth-place  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  singular  adyentnres  form 
the  groundwork  of  Defoe's  chuming  novel  of  '*  Eobinson  Crusoe.'' 
The  honse  in  which  he  was  bom  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
female  relation,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  chest  and  oup  which  he 
9sed  p9  |he  uninhabited  ishind.  The  gun  with  which  he  killed  his 
game  is  now  at  Lathallan  House.  Upper  Largo  was  the  birth*place 
of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  Scottish  admiral,  who  received  the  barony 
of  Largo  from  James  lY.  as  a  reward  for  his  services  at  sea  against 
the  English.  Largo  also  gave  birth  to  Sir  John  Leslie,  the  celebrated 
philosopher.  Near  Upper  Larg9,  in  the  midst,  of  a  beautiful  park, 
^d  surrounded  by  trees,  stands  Largo  House.  To  the  north  <Mrthe 
village,  a  fine  hill  called  Largo  Law  rises  to  the  height  of  965  feet 
above  the  level  of  tb^  sea.  A  short  way  to  the  west  of  Largo,  in  the 
midst  of  a  park,  are  three  straight,  sharp  stones,  several  yards  high, 
called  "the  Stai^din'  Stanes  o'  {jundie,"  supposed  to  be  of  Danish 
origin.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  armour  and  other  relics 
were  found  beside  these  stones  ii^  1817,  by  a  pedlar,  by  whom  they 
were  unfortunately  sold  piecemeal  and  melted.* 

Four  mil^s  east  from  Jju'gp  is  the  royal  burgh  of  Eailsferry, 
and  the  village  of  Sli^,  and  Elie  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Anslruther  family,  now  the  property  of  William  Baird,  Esq.  Two 
miles  further  on  is  St.  Mouance,  noted  for  its  curious  little  old  church 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  decorated  or  seoond-pointed  style  of 
architecture.  The  ruins  of  Newark  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
General  Leslie,  stand  on  a  bold  part  of  the  shore,  about  a  mile  to 
the  west  of  the  village.  A  mile  to  the  east  is  the  ancient  royal 
burgh  of  Pittenweem,  the  birthpl^e  of  Bishop  Douglas  of  Salisbury, 
and  long  the  residence  of  the  &cetious  Bishop  Low  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  some  curious  antique  religious  buildings. 
Pittenweem  contains  the  house  in  which  Wilson  and  Bobertson  com- 
mitted the  robbery  upon  the  collector  of  excise,  which  led  to  the 
famous  Porteous  Mob.  A  mile  from  Pittenweem  is  Anstrutheb 
(population,  1526),  commemorated  in  the  popular  song  of  *'  Maggie 
Lauder."  "Anster  Fair,"  also,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
amusing  poem  by  Mr.  Tennant,  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  a  native  of  the  parish. 
Dr.  Chalmers  too  was  born  here,  also  Captain  C.  Gray,  the  Scottish 
poet. 

Opposite  to  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  Isle  of  May.    The  light- 

*  See  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  512. 
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house  was  built  in  the  i'eigh  of  Charles  I.,  on  the  site  of  a  cbnsiderable 
religioas  establishment.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  now  inhabited  onlj  by  the  persons  who  attend  upon  the  light- 
house. A  fine  view  is  obtained  here  of  North  Berwick  Law,  the 
Bass,  and  the  coast  of  East  Lothian.  About  a  mile  furtM  down  the 
coast  from  Anstruther  stands  Eilrennj,  another  royal  btiigh,  within 
which  parish,  and  by  the  sea-side,  is  situated  the  p^iilous  and 
thriving  fishing  village  of  Gellardyke.    Population  about  1862. 

In  the  church  of  Crail  (the  next  town  to  the  east ;  population, 
1247),  John  Knox,  on  the  29th  of  May  1559,  preached  a  sermon 
against  popery,  which  so  inflamed  the  populace  that  they  immediately 
rose,  and  in  a  very  short  time  demolished  all  the  monasteries  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  the  adjacent  towns 
along  the  coast.    The  well-kno^^  Archbishop  Sharpe,  by  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  wsis  appointed  mitkister  of  Crail,  where  he 
conducted  himself,  it  is  said,  in  an  exemplary  manner;  his  hand- 
writing is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  session  records.    Crail  was  a  town 
of  some  note  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.    David  I.  had  a  palace 
here,  now  entirely  demolished,  except  h  fragment  of  a  wall.    It  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  priory,  the  ruins  df  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
below  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  fibme  of  the  old  houses  of 
Crail  are  of  that  massive  and  antiquer  description  which  indicate 
better  days.     About  a  mile  from   Crail   is   the   East  Neuk   of 
Yihf  which  gives  name  to  a  popular  Scottish  air.    Beyond  this  pro- 
montory is  the  Carr  Bock,  on  which  there  is  a  beacon  of  iron,  after 
rounding  which  the  coast  stretches  towards  the  north-west,  forming 
the  extensive  bay  called  St.  Andrews  Bay.    At  the  bottom  of  this 
bay,  on  a  ridge  of  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  stands  the  ancient 
city  of  St.  Andrews  (described  page  247). 

About  two  miles  from  St.  Andrews  is  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Eden,  and  at  a  short  distance  inland  the  village  of  Leuchars  (described 
page  248).  A  little  to  HlM  ettt  of  Leuchars  is  Tentsmoor  ^oint,  the 
south-eastent  fioint  of' the'  firth  of  thei  Tay,  and  on  the  opposite  shore, 
in  Forfarshire^  is  ^itlon-Ness,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  same 
estuary.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on  this  promontory,  and 
two  others  on  the  south  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  the  l^lage  of 
Broughty  Ferry.  About  six  miles  up  the  Firth  of  Tay,  on  the  north 
shore,  is  Dundee  (described  page  252). 

About  twelve  miles  east  from  ibis  part  of  the  coast  is  the  famous 
Bell  Bock,  or  Inch  Cape  Eock,  which,  from  a  very  remote  period, 
had  been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwreck.^.     TV^  \«^  ^\  *^^  ^^'^ 
onJj  being  visible  at  low  water,  one  ot  t\i^  «\i\»ci\&  ^1  feiXi^^^'sSicv^^^ 


tfaefaalreef    Atradiban  etpect- 
ng  th  8  bell  lula  been  cmbod  ed  by 
D     Soutliey    n  b  a  ballad  called 
Ra  ph  the   fiover        A  famooB 
p  ate  of  tb  8  nans  s  aaid  to  bave 
cat  the  bell  from  the  frame  vork 
to  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbro- 
thock,   and  some  time  afle  to  bave 
1*606  Ted  the  juet  pan  ebmeiit  of 
h  B  mahct)  by  be  ng  sh  pwrecked  on 
the  spot     An  elegant  bgbtboDM, 
1 1 5  feet     gb  has  uov  been  erect- 
ed by  th     commusioners  of  the 
Northern   Ligb  bonaea  at  an  ei- 
peneeof^eOOOO     It  9  one  of  the 
m  nent  and  serviceable  beacras 
Scott  sh  sho  ea,  aod  luu  been  the 
of  prevent  ng     nnumerab  e    ship- 
Abon    nine  m  lea  from   Bntton- 
I  Ahbroath   described  (page  314). 
from    he  a  eame   between  A  b  oath 
described  d   hefornerroue 
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ABERDEEN. 

IHotela:  Royal;  Douglas's;  Queen's;  Lemon  Tree;  St.  Nicholas' ;  City; 

Forsyth's  Temperance.] 

Railway  westwards  to  Banchory  and  Aboyne,  northwards  to  Inverness,  south- 
wards to  Perth,  Edinbui^h,  Glasgow,  etc. 

Steamers  to  Edinhuigh,  Newcastle,  London,  also  northwards  to  Banff,  Nairn, 
Cromarty,  Invergordon,  Fort-George,  Inverness,  Wick,  Thurso,  Kirkwall, 
and  Lerwick. 

C<Mc^  Office,  05  Union  btreet.  Coaches  to  Castleton  of  Braemar  in  connection 
with  the  Deeside  line  of  Railway ;  Banff,  Keith,  Fochabers,  Elgin,  Forres, 
Nairn,  and  Inverness,  in  connection  with  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway;  Glens  of  Foudland,  Ellon,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  by  Meldrum, 
Forgue  and  Drumblain ;  Inverury,  Peterhead,  Rhynie. 

Population,  73,794. 

Aberdeen,  the  principal  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
ranks  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  point  of  general 
importance.  It  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of  eminences,  which 
rise  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  confluence  with  the  German  Ocean,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Dee,  which  is  spanned  here  by 
a  fine  old  bridge  of  seven  arches,  begun  by  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone,  and  finished,  about  1527,  by  Bishop  Dunbar. 

Its  earliest  charter,  which  is  still  extant,  was  granted  by 
William  the  Lion  in  1178.  But  previous  to  that  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  enjoyed  from  a  remote 
period  an  extensive  commerce.  It  stood  high  in  favour  with 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  bestowed  on  the  burgh  many 
important  privileges,  and  a  large  grant  of  lands. 

Union  Street  (the  High  Street  of  the  town),  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  contains  the  principal  public  buildings, 
shops,  and  hotels.  It  terminates  at  Castle  Street,  and  presents 
a  vista  of  granite  which  is  generally  and  justly  admired.  On 
the  north  side  of  Union  Street  are  the  East  and  West  Churches, 
surrounded  by  a  cemetery,  which  is  separated  from  the  street 
by  an  Ionic  facade.  The  West  Church  is  a  bmlding  in  the 
Italian  style,  containing  a  monimient  by  Bacon,  in  white 
marble,  which  cost  £1200,  and  another  by  Westmacott;  a 
curious  monumental  plate  of  brass,  coronvaisvsyca^xj^^  ^^  *^^ 
death  of  Dr.  Duncan  LiddeU,  ioxmSiei  oi  ^'i  ^t^i^^'^'^^^Kv^  ^^ 
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Mathematics  in  Marischal  College;  and  a  stone  effigy  of  Sir 
Robert- Davidson,  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  who  fell  at  Harlaw  in 
1411.  The  East  Church  is  a  modem  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  churches  are  separated  by  Drum's  Aisle,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  family  of  Irvine 
of  Drum,  and  which  formed  the  transept  of  the  original  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  a  fabric  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  only 
part  of  the  old  structure  is  the  central  tower  in  which  the 
bells  hang.*  The  original  date  of  the  great  bell,  Laurence, 
which  weighs  40,000  lbs.,  is  1352.  In  the  churchyard  re- 
poses the  hallowed  dust  of  the  poet  of  "  The  Minstrel,"  of 
Principal  Campbell,  the  learned  Blackwell,  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  National  Debt.  Part  of  Union 
Street  is  carried  over  a  ravine,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  dressed 
granite,  consisting  of  one  arch  of  130  feet  span,  44  feet  in 
breadth,  and  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  below. 
It  cost  «£l  3,342.  Close  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  bridge 
is  the  new  Trades'  Hall,  a  fine  granite  structure,  in  which  are 
some  interesting  portraits  by  Jameson,  and  others,  also  a  set 
of  oak  carved  antique  chsdrs,  dating  from  1574.  These 
chairs,  and  the  curious  inscriptions  which  are  painted  upon 
the  shields  of  the  different  crafts,  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  the  sort  in  Scotland.  Westward  of  the 
bridge,  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  are  situated  the  County 
Booms,  which,  in  point  of  architecture  and  internal  decora- 
tion, are  inferior  to  none  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  back  of 
which  vras  lately  added  an  equally  grand  and  spacious  Music 
HalL  The  banqueting  room  contains  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  by  Lawrence,  and  several  other  portraits  of 
local  interest.  On  the  left  is  Crown  Street,  off  which  is  the 
handsome  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  John  (late  Mr.  Cheyne's), 
and  in  Huntly  Street,  on  the  right  (off  Union  Street),  is  the 
new  Koman  Catholic  Chapel,  one  of  the  handsomest  granite 
buildings  in  Scotland.  Further  west  is  the  New  Prison,  the 
erection  of  which  cost  jfil  0,500;  and  at  the  extreme  west,  or 
upper  end,  stands  the  Free  Church  College. 

From  the  south  side  of  Union  Street,  a  few  paces  to  the 
left  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  diverges  Market  Street,  leading  to 

•  To  those  previously  In  the  tower  were  lately  added  a  complete  set  of 
ntasj'c  bells,  aimOar  to  those  of  St.  GUea',  EdinXjxa^Yv. 
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the  quay  and  harbour,  and  the  Eailway  Station.  It  contains 
the  Po8t-Ofl&ce  and  Public  Markets,  the  latter  projected  by  a 
joint-stock  company  to  supply  what  had  long  been  a  local 
desideratum.  The  Mechanics'  Institution,  containing  an  ex- 
cellent library  and  public  haU  for  lectures,  is  on  the  left,  in 
which  building  are  the  Goremment  School  of  Design  and  the 
School  for  Navigation,  lately  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  same  street  is  a  handsome  Coffee-Eoom,  above 
which  there  is  a  HaU  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Association  of  Aberdeenshire  and  neighbouring  counties. 
Opposite  this  is  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  in  Hadden 
Street  (off  Market  Street),  is  the  Com  Exchange  and  Reading 
Room,  a  large  new  building  with  ample  accommodation. 

Castle  Street — ^the  eastern  portion  of  Union  Street — ^is  the 
PUuse  of  the  city,  and  here  is  situated  the  Town  House,  a 
plain  but  commodious  building,  of  date  1730,  in  which  are 
one  or  two  good  paintings  by  Jameson  and  others.  On  the 
east  end  of  the  Town  House  is  a  square  tower,  of  ancient  date, 
which  has  been  recently  faced  up  with  granite  in  a  tasteful 
style.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  1 20  feet  high,  of  elegant 
proportions.  Contiguous  to  the  tower,  on  the  east,  are  the 
new  offices  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  a 
building  of  dressed  granite,  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  under  a  curved  portico,  supported  by  granite 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  being  executed 
with  a  delicacy  and  precision  hitherto  deemed  unattainable  in 
that  intractable  material.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
stands  l^e  Aberdeen  Bank,  a  chaste  building.  At  the  west 
end  of  Castle  Street  is  the  Athenaeum,  or  Public  News-Room, 
to  which  a  stranger  may  be  introduced  by  any  of  the  sub- 
scribers, with  free  access  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  liberally 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  the  best  periodicals.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  this  is  Marischal  Street  leading  to  the  quay,  in 
which  is  the  Theatre, 

The  Cross,  a  structure  weU  worthy  of  notice,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  end  of  Castle  Street.  It  was  built  in  1 686 
by  John  Montgomery,  a  country  mason  of  the  district,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind.  It  is 
adorned  with  large  medallions  of  the  Seot\Aa\i  Txi<Ji\\sx^Josb^'tsRscv 
James  I  to  Jamea  VII.,  and  from  tl[ift  ceatat^  s^tvs^s^  ^  ^0«asssv 
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suxmoimted  by  the  loyal  unicoin  lampant,  bearing  a  shield. 
For  better  effect,  it  was  removed  from  the  place  where  it 
originally  stood — at  the^top  of  a  smooth  pavement,  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  end  of  Castle  Street— opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Court  House;  and  m  1842  it  was  rebuilt, 
where  it  now  stands,  in  a  greatly  improved  style,  being 
elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing.  About  30  feet  in  &ont  of  it 
stands  a  colossal  statue  in  granite,  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon, 
designed  by  Mr.  Caftipbell  of  London.  From  the  centre  of 
Castle  Street  there  are  good  views  of  Union  Street  and  King 
Street,  which  were  both  laid  out  nearly  forty  years  ago,  at 
an  ezpenjse  of  j£l  70,000. 

King  Street  contahis  the  Medical  Hall,  the  North  Church 
and  St  Andrew's  Episcppal  Chapel,  also  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, Commercial,  and  British  Linen  Company's  Banks. 

Some  of  the  other  public  places  of  interest  are  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  WoolmanMll  (built  of  granite,  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  examples 
in  the  kingdom),  the  New  Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Albyn 
Place,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bosemount.  Gordon's  Hos- 
pital, in  SchoolhiU,  is  an  institution  similar  to  George  Heriot's 
in  Edinburgh.  Upwards  of  160  of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of 
burgesses  are  educated  m  it.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  Robert 
Gordon,  a  descendant  of  the  Starloch  feonily,  who  starved 
himself,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  charitable  design.  The 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  similar  institution  for  females,  recently 
built  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Elmslie,  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
who  is  understood  to  have  devoted  ^0,000  to  that  purpose. 

There  are  some  interesting  examples  of  ancient  street 
architecture  in  the  SchoolMLl,  Gkdlowgate,  Wallace  Tower 
Nook,  and  Broad  Street,  and  in  the  last-named  street  the 
house  is  still  shewn  in  which  Lord  Byron  lived  when  a  boy. 

Marischal  College  is  situated  in  Broad  Street,  and  was 
founded  by  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  in  1593.  The  old 
buildings,  which  were  mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  rebuilt,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  partly 
by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  about  j£30,000.  The  building 
forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  from  the  centre  springs 
a  tower  1 00  feet  high,  containing  \Jafe  ^Tcfta\^«\  cwfcc^ ,  «!\d 
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the  staircase  leading  to  the  Hall,  Library,  and  Museum.  In 
the  square  of  the  coUege,  an  obelisk  of  polished  Peterhead 
granite,  about  70  feet  in  height,  was  recently  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  James  Macgregor,  long  at  the  head  of  the 
Medical  Staff  in.  Scotland,  and  a  benefactor  to  Marischal 
College,  where  he  was  educated. 

The  Harbour,  with  its  quays  and  extensive  pier,  stretches 
into  the  sea  2300  feet  Upwards  of  ^£900,000  have  been 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  wet  docks,  which  cover  an  area  of  34  acres,  and 
having  an  entrance  70  feet  wide,  so  as  to-  admit  ships  of  the 
largest  size.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  is  upwards  of  60,000  tons. 

There  are  in  Aberdeen  extensive  manufactories  of  paper 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  iron,  which  employ  together  about 
14,000  hands.  Banner  Mill  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
best  arranged  cotton  manufactories  in  the  kingdom.  The 
dressed  granite  stones,  so  famous  for  their  durability,  form  a 
staple  export.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  paving  streets;  for 
buildmg  bridges,  wharfs,  and  docks;  and  for  erecting  light- 
houses, and  other  werks.  At  the  extensive  works  of  Mr. 
Macdonald  granite  is  manufactured  into  polished  vases, 
tables,  chimney-pieces,  fountains,  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
columns,  with  a  skiU  and  elegance  hitherto  unrivaUed  in 
Great  Britain;  and  in  execution  quite  equal  to  the  famous 
granite  sculptures  of  Sweden  or  of  Russia.  Among  his  other 
works  are  the  granite  columns  of  St.  Gteorge's  HaU  in  Liver- 
pool, the  colossal  statue  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  Castle 
Street,  Aberdeen,  and  the  statue  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon 
in  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Constitution  Street. 
Shipbuilding  is  also  carrieid  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
Aberdeen  clippers  are  proverbial  for  their  excellence.  Large 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  and  London,  Leith,  and 
Hull.  Tbe  communication  by  steamer  and  railway  has  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city  and  county,  particularly 
to  the  agriculturist. 
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is  about  a  mile  to  tlie  north  of  New  Aberdeen,  near  the 
month  of  the  river  Don,  and  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  its  ancient  College  and  Cathedral.  In  1004  Malcolm 
n.  founded  a  bishopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlach  in  Banff* 
shire,  in  memoiy  of  a  signal  victory  which  he  there  gained 
over  the  Danes.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  translated 
to  Old  Aberdeen  by  David  L;  and  in  1153  the  then  bishop 
of  Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 

King's  CoU^e  was  founded  in  1494  by  William  Elphin- 
stone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  lord  privy  seal  in  that  of  James 
lY.;  but  James  lY.  having  claimed  the  patronage,  it  has 
since  been  called  after  that  monarch.  By  the  new  act  it  is 
united  with  Marischal  College,  and  the  two  form  now  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

This  large  and  stately  fabric  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  cloisters  on  the  south  side.*  In  the  chapel, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  is  used  for  public 
worship  during  session,  there  still  remain  the  original  fittings 
of  the  choir,  of  most  tasteful  design,  and  high  execution.  For 
the  preservation  of  this  fine  work,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Prin- 
cipal at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  armed  his  people,  and 
checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  of  the  Meams,  when,  after 
stripping  the  cathedral  of  "its  roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  bells, 
they  were  about  to  violate  this  seat  of  learning.  The  steeple 
was  built  about  the  year  1515,  rebuilt  about  1636,  at  the 
cost  of  more  than  10,000  marks,  and  exhibits  those  French 
characteristics  of  the  collegiate  churches  of  Scotland  that  were 
buUt  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

*  '*  No  other  building  in  Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Billings,  in  his  Baronial  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  "  exhibits  the  same  cloister-like  repose 
as  this  old  college.  The  architecture  is  peculiar.  In  wandering  about  its  pre- 
cincts, one  enters  mouldering  court-yards,  or  cloistered  neuks,  which  more 
forcibly  bring  us  back  to  the  Scotland  of  the  Stewarts,  than  they  would  were 
they  either  more  ruinous  or  kept  in  more  distinctly  high  repair.  The  great 
glory  of  King's  College  is  the  woodwork  of  its  chapel.  The  carving  throughout 
is  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  delicate  kind,  and  it  is  as  clean  and  sharp  as  if  it 
were  fteah  from  the  knife. " 
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It  is  vaulted  with  a  double  cross  arch;  ahove  which  is  au 
imperial  crown  supported  by  four  stone  pillars,  and  closed 
with  a  globe  and  two  gUded  crosses.  The  library  contains 
upwards  of  00,000  volumes.  The  professorships  are  Divinity, 
Medicine,  Civil  I»aw,  Moral  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Greek,  Humanity,  and  Oriental  Languages.  There 
are  numerous  bursaries,  of  which  about  thirty  are  bestowed 
annually  by  public  competition,  various  patrons  presenting  to 
the  rest.  In  the  chapel  are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  the 
founder,  and  of  Hector  Boethius,  the  first  PrincipaL  The 
crown,  which  surmounts  the  tower  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Library,  is  a  perfectly  unique  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is 
100  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Machar  is  a  noble  old  Gothic  structure 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  coUege,  and  was  begun  in  J  366.* 
The  choir  seems  never  to  have  been  finished;  and  of  the 
transepts  only  lihe  foundations  now  remain.  The  nave  is 
nearly  perfect;  and  its  western  front  (with  two  lofty  spires), 
built  of  the  obdurate  granite  of  the  country,  is  stately  in  the 
severe  symmetry  of  its  simple  design.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  central  spire,  undermined  thirty  years  before  by  CromwelFs 
soldiers,  gave  way,  crushing  the  transepts  in  its  fall. 

The  Brig  of  Don,  or  Balgownie,  9fl  it  is  sometimes  called, 

*  "  The  dean  and  chapter— Barbour,  the  venerable  poet  of  the  Bruce,  being 
one  of  the  dignitaries-*-taxed  themselves  for  the  fabric  in  sixty  pounds  annually 
for  ten  years ;  the  bishop  surreDdered  certain  revenues,  vhi^  were  worth  jpto- 
bably  about  twice  that  sum ;  and  the  Pope  in  1880  made  a  liberal  grant  of  i^dul- 
gences  to  all  the  faithful  who  should  stretch  forth  an  helping  arm  to  the  work. 
But  all  these  ai^liances  availed  only  to  raise  the  foundation  of  the  nave  a  few 
feet  above  ground.  Forty  years  passed  before  Bishop  Henry  Leighton  (1422- 
1440)  reared  the  two  wesfcem  towers,  completed  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and 
founded  the  northern  transept.  His  successor.  Bishop  Lindsay  (1441^1459), 
paved  aqd  roofed  the  edifice.  It  was  glazed  by  Bishop  Spens  (1459-1480).  The 
pious  Blphinstone  (1487-1614)— one  of  those  prelates  who,  in  their  munificent 
acts,  and  their  laborious  and  saintly  lives,  shewed  to  the  Scottish  church, 
in  her  corruption  and  decay,  the  glorious  image  of  her  youth— built  the  great 
central  tower  and  wooden  spire,  provided  the  great  bells,  and  covered  the  roofs 
of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  with  lead.  3ishop  Qawin  Dunbar  (1619-1631>*« 
meet  successor  to  Blphinstone— bui^t  the  southern  transept,  and  gave  to  the 
nave  the  flat  ceiling  of  panelled  oak,  which  still  lemains  with  its  eight-and-forty 
shields,  glittering  with  the  heraldries  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  St.  Margaret, 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Qlprist^dom,  tho  Bishops  and  the  EasSa  ^\  "^s^^v 
land." 
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celebrated  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  is 
about  a  mile  from  Old  Aberdeen. 

"  As  '  Auld  lang  syne '  brings  Scotland  one  and  all, 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownie's  Brig's  black  wall. 

All  my  boy-feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams, 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt  clothed  In  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo's  offspring ; — floating  past  me,  seems 
My  childhood,  in  this  childishness  of  mind  : 
^     I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of  *  Anld  lang  syne. ' " 

"The  Brig  of  Don,"  adds  the  poet  in  a  note,  "near  the 
Auld  Town  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black 
deep  salmon  stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I 
still  remember,  though  perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful 
proverb  which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over 
it  with  a  childish  delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the 
mother's  side.  The  saying  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this — 
but  I  have  never  heard  nor  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of 
age:— 

** '  Brig  of  Balgownie,  black's  your  wa", 
Wi*  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Doonyeshallfa'l'" 

The  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Robert  I., 
and  consists  of  a  single  Gothic  arch,  resting  on  a  rock  on 
each  side. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  properly  divided  into  five  districts. 
Jfar,  a  mountainous  district,  particularly  Braemar,  the  highland  part 
of  it,  much  frequented  by  tourists,  on  account  of  its  wild  and 
majestic  beauties.  FormartiUy  of  which  the  land  on  the  sea-coast  is 
low  and  fertile ;  but  hills  and  mosses  are  spread  over  the  interior. 
BiLcTw/n^*  the  most  extensive  division  next  to  Mar,  having  a  bold 
precipitous  shore  of  fifty  miles,  but  generally  a  flat  surface.  Garioch, 
a  large  and  beautiful  valley,  so  naturally  fertile  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  husbandry,  it  was  termed  the  girnel  or  granaiy 
of  Aberdeen.  StrcUhhogie,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  hills, 
mosses,  and  moors.  On  a  comprehensive  review,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  grounds  of  Buchan,  and  the 
highlands  of  the  south-west   division,   Aberdeenshire   consists   for 

*  For  an  account  of  this  district,  see  the  work  recently  published,  "  Buchan, 
bjr  the  Bev.  John  B.  Pratt,  M.A.,  with  illuatrations  " 
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the  most  part  df  tracts  nearly  level,  but  often  bleak,  naked,  and 
unfertile,  though  interspersed  with  manjr  rich  spots  in  a  bigb  state 
of  cultivation. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Dee,  distinguished  by  its  rapidity,  its 
broad  channel,  and  the  clearness  of  its  waters.  Its  salmon-fisheries 
are  very  valuable.  It  is  to  the  Dee  Lord  fiyron  alludes  in  his  poem 
"  When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander." 

"  I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along, 
I  breasted  the  hUlows  of  Dee^s  rushi/ng  tidSy 
And  heard  at  the  distance  the  Highlander's  song." 

The  next  river  of  note  is  the  Don,  which  rises  on  Ben  Avon,  on  the 
confines  of  Aberdeenshire  and  fianfifshire.  It  is  much  less  rapid,  and 
flows,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  through  rich  valleys.  The 
Ythan  and  (Jgie  within  the  county,  and  the  Deveron  and  Bogie  on 
its  boundaries,  are  also  considerable  streams. 

About  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  under 
natural  wood ;  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir  and  birch.  The  mountain  forests 
abound  in  red  deer ;  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  other  kinds  of  game 
are  plentiful. 
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By  Railway  as  far  as  Aboyne,  and  Coach  thereafter. 

Passing  up  Deeside  is  the  pretty  mansion-house  of 
Banchory  (Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.),  surrounded  by  fine  old 
trees,  and  a  little  beyond  it  [6  miles*]  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Blairs,  endowed  by  Menzies  of  Pitfodels,  is  seen  on 
the  left.  The  College  contains  a  very  valuable  library  and 
remarkable  portraits  of  Queen  Mary  and  Cardinal  Beaton.t  In 
its  vicinity  the  churches  of  Mary  Culter  and  Peter  Culter 
front  each  other — the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  A  little  further  on,  the  line  is  carried 
across  the  bum  of  Culter,  its  banks  steep  and  wooded,  being 
the  first  specimen  of  picturesquely  broken  ground  which  the 
tourist  passes.  On  the  lands  of  Old  Culter,  and  near  the  line 
[9  m.]  are  the  very  slender  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  called 
Norman  Dikes  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Roman  Dikes, 

*  The  number  of  miles  noted  in  brackets  are  reckoikfe^  Jtwtv  AXiwdAAtv. 
t  See  Memorials  of  Angus  and  the  M.eaTiiB, 
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a  mintite  account  of  which  is  given  in  Chahfiers*  Caledonia), 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the  Eoman  town  and 
station  of  Devana.*  In  a  wooded  elevation  to  the  north-east 
of  Norman  Dikes  there  is  an  oblong  space,  enclosed  by  a 
rampart,  which,  from  its  irregular  construction,  appears  to  be 
of  British  origin.     It  is  called  Kemp  (viz.  Camp)  HilLt 

Drum  House  or  Castle  (Alex.  Irvine,  Esq.)  [10  m.],  is 
situated  upon  rising  groimd  among  scattered  forest  trees.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  bmMing  is  the  old  keep  or  donjon, 
a  massive  square  tower,  with  rounded  comers.  The  walls  are 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  thus,  though  the  outside  circumference 
is  considerable,  the  interior  merely  consists  of  a  small  gloomy 
vaulted  chamber  in  each  floor.  The  family  of  Drum  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  fame  in  local  history.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  multitude  of  traditions,  the  more  striking  of  which  concern 
the  battie  of  Harlaw,  and  a  deadly  feud  with  the  Keith  family. 
The  House  of  Durris  (Alex.  W.  Mactier,  Esq.)  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  eleven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  and  a  little 
farther  on  is  the  Kirk  of  Durris  (pronounced  Dores).  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Dee,  is  Park  House  (A.  Kinloch,  Esq.),  and 
near  to  the  railway  station,  a  bridge  has  been  recently  erected. 

Crathes  Castie  (Sir  Jas.  Home  Burnett  of  Leys,  Bart.)  [15 
m.]  looks  forth  on  the  right  from  a  sloping  mass  of  thick 
woodland,  and  is  one  of  those  old  Flemish  buildings,  which 

*  The  remains  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  now,  as  in  the  course  of  agri- 
cultural improvements  they  have  been  nearly  levelled  by  the  plough,  and  a 
very  tolerable  crop  of  wheat  may  be  seen  waving  on  their  site.  The  old  well, 
said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  camp,  is  still  used  by  the  neighbouring 
cottagers.    It  is  half  built  in  by  a  dry  stone  wall. 

t  Apropos  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  antiquary  will  find, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north-west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Skene,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fortified  remains  in  existence.  It  consists  of  five  concentric  ram- 
parts of  stone,  enclosing  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical  hill,  which,  in  reference 
to  these  works,  is  called  the  Barmekyne  (viz.  Barbican)  of  Echt.  The  outside 
ring  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  the  inmost  incloses  about  an  acre  of 
level  land.  After  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  it,  one  is  astonished 
by  the  traces  of  the  mechanical  skill,  energy,  and  patience,  which  must  have 
been  combined  in  the  construction  of  works  so  gigantic  on  such  a  spot.  The 
whole  of  this  neighbourhood  bears  traces  of  ancient  and  long-forgotten  conflict. 
There  are  many  minor  fortifications  and  camps,  and  the  peasantry  frequently 
turn  up  flint  spear  and  arrowheads  of  exquisite  proportion  and  finish,  remnants 
of  an  ancient  and  partial  civilization,  that  must  have  passed  away  long  before 
the  commencement  of  Scottish  history. 
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rises  as  it  were  from  solid  root  and  stem  into  a  cluster  of 
varied  picturesque  turrets,  chimneys,  and  peaked  gables. 
There  are  some  modem  additions  out  of  keeping.  Here,  as  at 
Drum,  there  is  abundant  traditionary  lore,  both  in  prose  and 
song. 

We  now  reach  [18  m.]  the  village  of  Banchory  Teman,  or 


UPPER  BANCHORY. 

[Inns :  The  Burnett  Arms ;  Douglas  Arms.] 

A  new  Gothic  church,  in  good  taste,  terminates  the  steep 
bank  of  the  river,  along  which  the  straggling  village  is  built. 
The  Dee  is  here  joined  by  the  Feugh,*  an  angry  moss-stained 
stream,  which  comes  thundering  down  from  the  mountains. 
Looking  up  in  the  direction  whence  this  stream  runs,  the 
traveller  will  see  the  broken  outline  of  the  hills  from  which 
its  waters  are  supplied,  and  towering  above  the  others  is  the 
characteristic  summit  of  Clach-na-ben,  with  a  great  stone  like 
a  gigantic  wart  projecting  from  its  brow. 

Four  miles  north  from  Banchory  is  the  Hill  of  Fare,  wide 
and  flat,  and  not  very  elevated,  presenting  little  attraction  to 
the  searcher  after  the  romantic.  A  hollow  on  the  south  side, 
however,  is  not  tmfrequently  visited,  from  its  being  the  battle- 
field of  Corrichie,  where  Moray  and  Himtly  fought  in  1562, 
under  the  eye  of  Queen  Mary.  A  small  foimtain  near  the 
spot  is  called  Queen  Mary's  well  In  a  densely  wooded 
recess,  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
this  hill,  rises  an  oriental-looking  cluster  of  turrets,  forming 
the  mansion  or  castle  of  Midmar.  Little  more  than  a  mile 
beyond   Banchory,  on   the   south  bank  (left  hand),  is   the 

*  If  the  course  of  the  Feugh  be  followed  upwards,  the  traveller  will  find,  after 
passing  the  picturesque  villas  of  "  Feugh  Cottage  "  and  "  Inverey  House,"  the 
water  subsiding  into  a  gentle  stream,  abounding  in  trout,  and  occasionally 
salmon.  Four  miles  westward  are  the  church  and  village  of  Strachan,  and 
beyond  Strachan  the  valley  expands  into  a  wide  and  well  cultivated  district — 
the  Feu^  here  receiving  tiie  water  of  Aaen  as  a  tributary  stream,  also  noted 
for  its  fishing.  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  valley,  finely  situated  and 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  it  and  of  the  Grampians,  is  the  ancient 
mansion  of  Farquharson  of  Finzean,  a  family  who  have  held  the  property  for 
several  centuries.  The  house  and  extensive  woodlands  adjoining  have.  \^<e^ 
greatly  improved  by  the  present  proprletox  (¥T«aa\a'Sw«V5='2fta2»siX^>^^ 
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modem  castellated  mansion  of  BlackhaU  (Colonel  Campbell), 
with  a  long  wide  avenue  of  large  trees.  On  the  north  bank 
is  Inchmarlo  (P.  Davidson,  Esq.)  About  a  mile  farther  on  is 
Woodend  Cottage,  peeping  from  a  plantation  sloping  to  the 
Dee.  At  the  Brig  of  Potarch,  the  old  south  and  north  road, 
still  used  by  drovers,  crosses  to  Fettercaim  and  Brechin  by 
Glendye  Cairn  o'  Mount,  and  the  Dee  is  here  hurried  between 
two  rocks,  which  leave  a  space  only  of  twenty  feet  for  its 
ample  waters.  The  village  of  Kincardine  O'Neil  [26  m.] 
—  [Inn :  The  Gordon  Arms] — is  frequented  in  summer  by 
invalids,  on  account  of  its  pure  and  bracing  air.  On  the  right 
hand,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  are  Kincardine  Lodge 
(Francis  Gordon  Esq.),  and  a  mile  beyond,  Desswood  House 
(Alexander  Davidson,  Esq.) 

A  little  beyond  this,  the  parliamentary  road  to  Alford  and 
Huntly  by  Lumphanan,  strikes  off  to  the  right,*  and  here  the 
road  crosses  a  stream,  on  which  a  few  hundred  yards  up  will 
be  foimd  a  small  cataract,  called  the  Slog  of  Dess. 

*  If  the  traveller  be  of  an  antiquarian  turn,  he  may  follow  this  road  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Raemoir  and  Lumphanan 
turnpike,  and  proceeding  along  the  latter,  he  will  find  the  remains  of  a  fortifi- 
cation called  the  Peel-Ring,  or  the  Peel-Bog,  on  the  property  of  Mr,  Farquharson 
of  Finzean,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  fortifications  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century.  The  circular  earthen  mound,  rising  nearly  15 
feet  above  the  adjoining  level,  and  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  is  surrounded, 
at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  20  feet,  by  an  earthen  dyke  about  six  feet  in  height, 
and  10  or  12  in  thickness.  The  object  of  the  outer  circiunvallation  was 
evidently  to  retain  the  water  of  the  fosse  or  ditch  which  encircled  the  mound 
whereon  the  castle  was  raised.  The  fosse  was  supplied  from  the  bum  of  Lum- 
phanan, and  the  course  for  the  water  may  still  be  traced. 

To  many,  however,  more  interesting  relics  may  be  found  in  Macbeth's  stone 
and  Macbeth's  cairn.  On  the  farm  of  Caimbathy  is  the  brae  Strettum,  where 
Macbeth,  according  to  tradition,  was  wounded ;  and  **  Macbeth's  stone  "  remains 
to  commemorate  the  event.  Diverging  by  the  first  road  northward  from  Lum- 
phanan church,  and  passing  Glenmillan  (Robert  Smith,  Esq.),  the  traveller  will 
reach  Perkhill,  about  a  mile  distant,  alleged  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  usuri>er. 
The  cairn  is  now  a  little  elevated  above  the  field  which  surrounds  it,  the  stones 
having  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes ;  but  the  present  proprietor  (Francis 
Farquharson,  Esq.)  has  caused  a  fence  to  be  erected  around  it,  so  that  no 
farther  change  may  be  made.  There  seems  little  reason  to  give  credit  to  the 
conjecture  of  Lord  Hailes,  that  Macbeth  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Peel-Bog,  but 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  cairns  which  crowd  this  neighbourhood 
mark  the  place  where  his  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown.  The  labours 
of  the  husbandman  have  here  frequently  brought  to  light  memorials  of  strife, 
arrow  heads  of  flint,  stone  battle  axes,  and  sword  blades  of  iron.    Some  such 
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At  the  termination  of  the  Deeside  line  of  railway  is  the 
village  of  Charleston  of  Aboyne  [31  m.] — [Inn:  The  Huntly 
Anns],  surrounded  by  wide  stretches  of  forest-land  and 
picturesquely  broken  ground.  Aboyne  Castle,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  rears  its  many  heads  from  the  woods 
on  the  right.  It  is  an  irregular  structure,  built  apparently  at 
different  periods,  and  though  imposing  in  size,  is  scarcely  to 
be  characterized  as  either  picturesque  or  elegant  There  is 
a  handsome  suspension  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Aboyne, 
the  road  from  which,  on  the  lower  side,  leads  to  Balfour 
House  (F.  J.  Cochran,  Esq.),  Ballogie  House  (J.  D.  Nicol, 
Esq.),  Church  of  Birse,  etc.,  and,  on  the  upper  side,  to  the 
Forest  of  Glentanner,  and,  by  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to 
Ballater. 
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In  connection  with  the  Bailway  (see  Time  Tables). 

Proceeding  along  the  route  on  the  north  side,  and  leaving 
the  shady  woods  of  Aboyne,  the  traveller  enters  a  wild  and 
desolate  heath,  called  the  Muir  of  Dinnat,  a  sort  of  debateable 
land,  separating  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands.  To  the 
north  of  the  Muir  lies  the  district  of  Cromar  and  the  village 
of  Tarland.  The  highest  summit  in  this  direction  is  the 
Hill  of  Morven,  roimd,  and  somewhat  flat  in  its  outline;  and 
a  glimpse  is  just  caught  from  the  road  of  a  pretty  sedgy 
sheet  of  water,  called  the  Loch  of  Kinnord.     There  are  two 

curious  relics  found  in  a  caim  on  Glenmillan,  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  pursuit  and  death  of  Macbeth, 
transferred  to  Perthshire  by  Boece  and  the  other  fabulous  annalists  whom 
Shakspeare  read,  took  place,  according  to  the  earlier  and  more  credible  chroni- 
clers, in  this  district.    Wynton  says, 

**  And  ower  the  mownth  thai  chast  hym  than 

Til  the  wode  of  Lunfanan. 

»  »  « 

This  Macbeth  slewe  thai  there 

Into  the  wode  of  Lunfanan, 

And  his  hewyd  thai  strak  off  thare, 

And  that  wyth  thame  fra  thair  thai  bare 

Til  Eynkardyn,  quhare  the  King 

Til  thare  gayne  come  madft  Xs^^m^."' 
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islands  in  this  loch,  the  smallest  of  which  is  artificial,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Malcolm  Canmore. 

The  monotony  of  the  progress  through  the  dreary  muir  is 
gradually  relieved  by  the  opening  prospect  of  the  hills,  which 
rise,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  moimds  thrown  up  for  an 
audience  of  Titans.  Highest  of  all,  a  long  gracefully-waving 
outline,  bending  on  either  side  from  a  sharp  peak,  charac- 
terizes the  mountain  monarch  of  the  district,  Lochnagar. 
If  the  atmosphere  be  clear,  the  line  of  precipice  which  con- 
stitutes its  eastern  wall  may  be  seen  from  summit  to  base, 
clear  and  smooth;  but  generally  a  mass  of  black  cloud  hovers 
round  its  brow.  Close  upon  the  base  stretches  a  fertile  plain 
intersected  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  here  is  situated 
the  village  of 


BALLATER. 

IS  miles  from  Braemar,  42  from  Aberdeen,  and  24  from  Banchory. 

[Hotel :  Monaltrie  Arms.  J 

Places  op  Interest,  with  Distances  from  the  Hotel. 


(\ 


MUes. 
Lord  Byron's  Bed  (Ballatrich)   .        6 
Round  Craigendarroch  by  the  Pass  4^ 
Linn  of  Muick     ....        5 


Loch  Muick 

9 

Lake  of  Lochnagar 

12 

Lochnagar  . 

13 

Loch  Kinnord     . 

5 

Loch  Bulg   . 

14 

Mont  Keen* 

9 

Cairn  of  Morven . 

a 

DhuLoch    . 

13 

Miles. 

'Balmoral 9 

Birkhall 2 

-i  Abergeldie  Castle     ...       7 

Prince  Albert's  Shooting  Lodge, 
V.    Loch  Muick  ....        9 
Morven  Lodge     ....        5 
Comdavon  Lodge  .12 

Gaimshiel 7 

Invercauld  House       .  .16 

Pananich  Wells  ....        2 
Bum  of  Vat        ....        8 

This  village  is  famed  for  its  healthy  situation,  and  also  for 
its  mineral  wells.  These  are  situated  at  a  spot  called  Pana- 
nich, about  two  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the 

*  A  journey  from  Ballater  of  considerable  labour  may  be  made  on  foot  across 
Mont  Keen  (9  miles — 3180  feet  above  the  sea)  to  Lochlee  (15  miles),  in  the  Braes 
of  Angus,  classical  as  the  residence  of  Alexander  Ross,  the  author  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Shepherdess.  The  southern  descent  of  Mont  Keen  is  by  a  serried  mass  of 
stones,  like  a  ruined  staircase,  not  unaptly  called  "  the  Ladder,"  and  its  descent 
brings  the  traveller  to  a  number  of  wild  narrow  broken  glens,  noisy  with  a  suc- 
(jession  of  waterfalls,  which  at  last  merge  in  the  pastoral  valley  of  the  North 
Esk  and  the  lake  and  deer-forest  of  Lochlee,  where  Lord  Dalhousie  has  a 
shooting-lodge.    The  road  from  Lochlee  to  Brechin  is  described  at  page  320. 
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river,  and  their  virtues  liave  been  long  famed  in  Highland 
tradition.  The  Dee  was  formerly  crossed  here  by  a  stone 
bridge,  which,  being  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  1829,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  structure  partly  of  wood.  Craigendarroch 
(the  rock  of  oaks)  is  a  steep  round  knoll,  about  800  feet  high, 
rising  right  up  from  the  village.  The  view  it  affords  is  very 
extensive,  and  few  so  wide  and  varied  can  be  purchased  with 
so  small  an  expenditure  of  climbing.  Immediately  at  its  foot 
is  Monaltrie  House  (Farquharson).  To  the  north,  Craigen- 
darroch is  separated  from  a  loftier  ridge  of  rock  by  a  pre- 
cipitous chasm  called  "  The  Pass  of  Ballater."  Another  rocky 
hOl,  five  miles  from  the  village,  is  frequently  scaled,  not  so  much 
perhaps  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  as  on  account  of  Byron's 
couplet, 

"  When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 
I  think  on  the  rocks  that  overshadow  Culbleen." 

From  like  associations,  the  farm-house  of  BaUatrich  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  where  Byron  lived, "  rude  as  the  rocks 
where  his  infancy  grew,"  is  often  visited. 

The  Bum  of  the  Vat  (8  mUes),  is  so  termed  from  its  per- 
forating diagonally  a  huge  natural  well  in  a  perpendicular 
rock.  The  visitor  creeps  through  the  channel  of  the  bum  by 
a  narrow  stony  orifice,  and  looks  up  astonished  through  this 
Barclay-and-Perkins-looking  freak  of  nature  to  the  cleai' 
heavens,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  circular  smoothness  of 
the  rocks  but  some  birch  trees  in  invisible  fissures,  that  hang 
from  the  height  like  little  tendrils. 

Lochnagar,  worthy  of  admiration  on  its  own  account  for 
ages  before  the  bard  existed,  is  another  object  of  his  High- 
land muse.  From  Ballater*  to  the  summit  is  considered 
about  twelve  miles  ;  but  miles  where  there  is  no  turnpike  are 
wonderfully  long  in  the  Highlands.  Those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  hard  walking  should  take  Highland  ponies  with 
them,  and  all  should  make  it  a  day's  work,  choosing  a  clear 
one  for  the  purpose.  In  itself,  the  ascent  is  a  stony,  boggy, 
toilsome  business ;  but  to  all  who  can  admire  a  run  of  pre- 
cipice varying  from  900  to  1200  feet  high,  with  a  cold  inky 
lake  at  its  base,  and  an  extensive  prospect  spread  below,  the 
ton  will  not  seem  misspent.     The  summit  is  3800  feet  above 

*  Lochnagar  may  also  be  ascended  fu>m  Caftt\fe\ftii  offttaKONKt  ort  ^t%50k\&. 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  and  considerable  fields  of  snow  may  gene- 
rally be  seen  upon  it,  even  at  midsummer.  Lord  Byron 
spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  his  life  near  Lochnagar,  and 
the  recollection  of  that  most  "sublime  and  picturesque 
amongst  our  Caledonian  Alps,"  as  he  styles  it,  gave  birth  to 
these  beautiful  stanzas,  the  perusal  of  which  while  here  may 
gratify  the  reader  :— 

*'  Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes. 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  ft^edom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

*'  Ah  1  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd ; 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  pondefd, 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade. 
«  I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

*•  *  Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?' 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car  : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  *  Ill-starr'd,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause?' 
Ah  !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden, 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause  : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  early  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar ; 
Tlie  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

**  Years  have  roU'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again  : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  stUl  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England  !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  mountains  afar  : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr." 
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The  Muick  stream  joins  the  Dee  at  Ballater,  and  the 
traveller  has  but  to  keep  by  its  rocky  banks,  along  which 
there  is  a  tolerable  road.  At  the  Linn,  the  water,  in  a  con- 
siderable body,  hurls  itself  over  a  precipice  into  a  black- 
looking  pool.  The  loch  is  a  sombre  sheet  of  water,  within 
sight  of  the  frowning  precipices  of  Lochnagar.  The  adven- 
turous traveller  who  is  not  content  with  Loch  Muick,  ought 
to  ascend  a  stream  at  its  upper  extremity,  by  which,  after 
passing  some  miles  of  wildly  broken  ground,  where  cataracts 
start  as  it  were  every  now  and  then  at  his  feet,  he  will  be  led 
to  the  Dhu  Loch  (13  ndles),  a  smaller  lake,  but  grander  in 
its  scenery — its  banks,  except  where  the  stream  issues,  being 
huge  black  precipices,  on  the  same  scale  with  those  of  Loch- 
nagar. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Ballater  up  the  Dee,  one  on  the 
north,  the  other  on  the  south  bank;  the  former  is  the  one  now 
taken  by  the  coach.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  mile-stones 
on  it  (where  any  happen  to  remain),  are  calculated  direct 
from  Aberdeen  by  the  old  road  through  the  pass,  and  make 
no  allowance  for  a  divergence  of  a  mile  and  a  half  at  Ballater. 
Sweeping  round  Craigendarroch,  the  water  pf  Gaim  is  crossed, 
and  about  a  mile  farther  on,  on  the  south  side,  is  Craig  Youzie 
(the  rock  of  firs),  a  round  knob,  something  like  Craigendarroch. 
About  the  forty-fifth  mile  is  a  pristine  Highland  clachan  called 
the  Micras. 

Abergeldie  Castle  (a  favourite  residence  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Kent),  with  an  old  turreted  square  tower,  and  some  modem 
additions  of  various  dates,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  further 
on.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  rope  and  cradle  bridge. 
Hitherto  the  traveller  will  have  observed  the  birch-trees 
thickening  as  he  proceeds,  and  here  he  will  find  them  at  their 
climax  of  dense  luxuriance  and  beauty,  covering  almost  every 
spot,  save  where  the  broad  river  sweeps  along  the  bottom  of 
the  glen,  or  the  hills  carry  their  broken  rocky  heads  to  the 
clouds.  Abergeldie  owes  no  good  turn  to  Bums,  who,  finding 
it  worthily  possessed  of  the  old  air  of  "  The  Birks  of  Aber- 
geldie," with  the  despotism  of  genius,  transferred  its  leafy 
honours  to  his  nearer  neighbour  Aberfeldy.  About  a  mile 
farther  on  are  two  localities  respectively  bearing  the  expressive 
denominations  of  "  The  Thief's  Pot "  md  "  "^^V^a  <^«J^q^%^^^^" 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  between  the  48th  and  49th 
mile-stones,  is  the  village  or  clachan  of  Crathie,*  consisting  of 
about  twenty  cottages  of  a  superior  class.  Opposite  the  post- 
office  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  new  iron  bridge,  which  con- 
ducts directly,  and  is  the  nearest  entrance,  to 

Balmoral  CASTLE,t 

the  Scottish  summer  residence  of  Her  Majesty.  The  vale  or 
dell  in  which  it  stands  is  formed  by  a  noble  range  of  hills, 
being,  really, 

**  With  rock-wall  encircled,  with  precipice  crown'd." 

The  property  of  Balmoral  was  purchased  by  the  late 
James  Earl  of  Fife  from  the  Farquharsons  of  Inverey,  who 
had  long  possessed  it.  In  1836,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  obtained  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  a  lease  of  the  whole  lands,  game,  fishing, 
etc.,  for  the  period  of  38  years,  and  by  him  the  former  house 
of  Balmoral  was  built  as  a  shooting-lodge.  The  reversion  of 
the  lease  was  purchased  in  1848  by  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  and  in  1852  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  was 
purchased  from  the  Fife  Trustees  for  £32,000. 

As  the  old  castle  did  not  affi>rd  sofficient  accommodation  for  the  Rojal 
Family  daring  iheir  autamnal  visit  to  Scotland,  His  Royal  Highness 
resolved  to  erect  the  present  new  and  commodioas  building  at  his  own 
expense.  The  new  castle  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the  old  residence, 
but  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  Dee,  which  here,  in  a  semicircle, 
sweeps  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Craig-an-Gowan,  and  forms 
a  large  peninsala,  the  plateau  of  which  affords  the  most  perfect  privacy 

*  From  Crathie  there  is  a  good  path  to  the  foot  of  Lochnagar.  This  path 
leaves  the  south  side  road  at  the  houses  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  suspension 
bridge,  at  a  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Lochnagar  distillery. 
The  ascent  may  easily  be  made  on  foot  by  this  road  in  four  or  five  hours.  The 
elegant  suspension  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  here  also  is  for  foot-passengers 
only. 

t  It  is  nine  miles  from  the  Castleton  of  Braemar,  and  may  be  visited  from 
it  (along  with  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt).  There  is  no  admittance  to  the 
grounds  or  castle  during  Her  Majesty's  residence,  without  an  order  from  one 
of  the  officials ;  at  other  times,  admission  is  readily  obtained.  The  castle  is 
tolerably  well  seen  from  the  top  of  the  coach. 
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for  the  retirement  of  the  royal  family.  The  huilding  is  of  the  Scottish 
haronial  style  of  architecture,  modified  in  some  of  its  details,  so  as  to 
combine  the  more  bold  and  prominent  features  of  the  ancient  strong- 
hold with  the  more  domestic  character  of  modem  civilization.  The  de- 
sign consists  of  two  separate  blocks  of  buildings  connected  by  wings, 
at  the  east  angle  of  which  the  massive  tower,  35  feet  square,  rises  to 
the  height  of  80  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  with  circular 
staircase,  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground. 
From  the  summit  of  this  tower  the  mountain  scenery  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.  The  royal  department  of  the  building  occupies  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  facing  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  west.  The 
entrance  porch  is  on  the  south  side,  where  the  architecture  is  of  the 
simplest  and  plainest  description,  while  that  of  the  west  and  north 
presents  carved  corbellings,  rope,  riband,  and  other  mouldings — cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  baronial  style.  The  stones  are  from  a  granite 
quarry  on  the  property,  remarkably  pure,  and  being  smoothly  dressed 
in  ashler  work,  the  castle,  at  a  distance,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  hewn 
out  of  one  of  the  huge  granite  rocks  which  here  and  there,  in  this  part 
of  Scotland,  stand  like  solitary  giants  in  the  plains. 

Entering  by  the  main  porch,  the  hall  opens  to  the  corridor,  which 
runs  along  the  centre  of  the  building,  from  which  the  grand  staircase 
conducts  to  the  royal  private  apartments  on  the  first  floor ;  the  dining- 
room  aod  drawing-room,  with  the  billiard-room  and  library,  occupy 
the  ground  floor,  and  are  spacious  and  most  commodious  apartments. 
The  private  rooms  of  the  Queen  front  the  west,  and  look  up  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  on  the  wild  pass  of  Invercauld,  with  its  overhang- 
ing cliflFs.  The  apartments  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
look  to  the  south,  where  the  lawn  stretches  out  to  the  foot  of  Craig- 
an-Gowan,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  deer  forest  of 
Balloch-bowie,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales*  rooms,  on  the  north  side, 
look  on  a  scene  in  which  the  pastoral  and  the  romantic  are  blended* 
The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  castle  is  fireproof,  on  the  plan  of  Fox 
and  Barret,  and  well  lighted  with  the  finest  plate  glass.  The  furnish- 
ings of  the  royal  apartments  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  substantial 
character.  All  the  appointments  are  distinguished  by  that  simplicity 
of  style  and  purity  of  taste  for  which  the  Royal  Family  are  so  remark- 
able. The  carpets  are  of  clan  tartan,  which  is  the  prevailing  pattern 
of  the  drawing-room  furnishings,  and  wherever  an  ornament  is  neces- 
sary to  round  off  an  angle  or  soften  a  projection,  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  thistle  is  used.  The  furniture  is  of  African  ash,  a  kind  of 
wood  resembling  American  maple,  and  everywhere  presenting  the 
same  cizaracteristics  of  usefulneBB  '7j^i\c\i  \\i^  ^\3i\\3l\^yc^%^  ^^VxVsv^ 
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thronghont  To  the  north  and  east  of  the  rojal  sputmentB  stand 
the  ufficea,  which  form  three  sides  of  the  square,  a  epaciotis  court 
occupying  the  centre,  and  eeparating  the  inferior  buildings  which  are 
attached  to  the  eastern  wing.  In  the  tower  there  is  accommodatian 
for  gome  of  the  suite,  and  the  eervants'  apartments  are  so  arranged 
that  they  have  every  comfort  that  can  be  required,  the  whole  being 
cslculatedtoaccommodatefromlOO  to  120  persona.  There  is  shall- 
room  aiitj-eight  feet  by  tweBty-fiye  feet. 


The  plans  of  the  building  are  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  of 
Aberdeen,  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Clark.  Since  the  rieit  of  the  Queen  many  imprOTementa  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  eetale;  among  others,  the  road  south  of  the  Dee  is 
diverted  from  Crathie  to  InTercauld  at  Cratbie  Bridge.  By  this 
deviation  of  a  few  miles,  the  roya!  domain  immediately  contiguoaa 
to  Balmoral  is  made  more  secluded,  hut  the  house  and  grounds  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  public  ou  the  north  road  aa  before. 

The  property  contains  npwards  of  !  0,000  amea,  ».  •ii-wiaaio.^  «f- 
which  are  ondw  wood.     TotliitlM^e  be6u«A4eA«».\Ko.w«'w«***^ 
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hill  ground  from  adjoining  estates,  which  have  been  converted  into  a 
deer  forest  of  upwards  of  30,000  acres. 

The  region  around  Balmoral  comprehends  some  of  the  best 
deer-stalking  and  grouse-shooting,  with  lake  and  river  fishing, 
but  it  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  autumnal  rains, 
being  on  the  line  of  the  loftiest  Grampian  range.  Two  routes 
connect  it  with  Perthshire— one  by  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee, 
the  other  through  Glen  Tilt,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  foot- 
path. The  former  was  traversed  by  Her  Majesty  on  taking 
up  her  residence  in  Balmoral  in  August  1849. 

Ben-a-bourd,  a  favourite  climb  of  the  Queen's,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  prospect  it  commands  of  the  various  chains  of 
mountains  throughout  the  Highlands,  although  the  view  over 
the  low  country  is  not  very  extensive.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  almost  void  of  vegetation,  having  the  peculiar 
weatherbeaten  appearance  common  to  Scotch  mountains  of 
like  elevation.  The  corries  near  the  top  are  also  famous  for 
veins  of  those  beautiful  rock  crystals  familiarly  known  as 
"  Cairngorm  stones."* 

To  the  westward  are  the  remains  of  the  old  House  of 
Monaltrie,  which  having  been  burnt  down  in  1745,  is  now 
fitted  up  as  a  farm-house.  A  small  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  called  the  Street  of  Monaltrie.  A  little  farther  on  is 
the  mound  called  Caim-a-quheen  (the  cairn  of  remembrance), 
which  was  used  in  the  foraying  days  as  the  great  gathering 
cry  of  Deeside  when  the  crossteric  passed. 

Passing  Inver,  with  its  much  enlarged  and  comfortable 
inn,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld,  thrown 
over  a  rapid  and  rocky  strait  of  the  river.  The  view  from 
the  bridge  is  the  finest  on  this  road.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  the  soft  birch  foliage  has  been  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  sturdier  and  statelier  pine,  which  spread  up  the 
glens  to  the  south,  where  they  form  the  great  forest  of  Balloch- 
bowie.  Soon  after  crossing  the  bridge,  the  road  winds  round 
the  foot  of  Craig-Cluny,  an  abrupt  bank,  clothed  with  pine  a 
considerable  way  up,  but  raising  a  sharp  bare  granite  peak, 

*  About  a  mile  beyond  the  kirk  of  Crathie,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a 
rough  road  not  suited  for  conveyances,  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Corgarff 
Tower  (a  small  military  station),  on  the  Don,  and  thence  to  Fort;-George. 
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that  nearly  abuts  across  the  road.  The  foundation  of  an  old 
tower,  called  the  Laird  of  Clun/s  Charter  Chest,  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  to  the  top,  may  be  reached  by  an  enter- 
prising scrambler,  and  is  worth  visiting  as  a  specimen  of  old 
Highland  engineering.  How  it  could  have  been  possible  to 
reach  it  easily  from  below,  it  is  diflSicult  to  see;  and  from  an 
assault  from  above,  it  is  protected  by  the  overhanging  rock. 
Beyond  Craig-Cluny,  the  strath  opens,  shewing  at  the  bend  of 
the  northern  sweep  Invercauld  House  (J.  Farquharson,  Esq.), 
an  irregular  pile  of  considerable  size,  the  most  beautifully 
situated  mansion  on  Deeside.  About  the  centre  of  the  strath, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  Braemar  Castle,  a  high 
bare  walled  tower  of  comparatively  recent  erection.  Imme- 
diately beyond,  and  fifty-seven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  the 
village  of 

CASTLETON  OF  BRAEMAR* 

[Inns :  Invercauld  Arms ;  Fife  Anns.] 

This  straggling  collection  of  houses  and  huts  stands  on  a 
piece  of  broken  irregular  ground,  where  the  turbulent  stream 
of  the  Cluny  clatters  down  to  join  the  Dee,  by  a  deep  steep 
rocky  ravine,  fringed  with  copse,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
forming  altogether  a  very  picturesque  piece  of  torrent  scenery. 
The  Castleton  is  in  its  pristine  state  as  an  old  Highland 
village,  the  capital  of  the  stratk  It  has  few  if  any  new 
lodging-houses  for  health-seeking  citizens;  but  it  has  two 
excellent  inns  for  the  tourist,  and  an  Established,  Free,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains at  a  considerable  distance  oflP,  partly  wooded  and  partly 
bare,  but  principally  green  to  the  tops.     They  have  not  the 

*  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  journey  to  Braemar  from  the  south 
should  be  made  via  Aberdeen  and  along  Deeside.  Prom  Perth,  Dunkeld,  or 
Blairgowrie,  it  may  be  reached  through  Spittal  of  Glenshee.  The  distance  from 
Blairgowrie  to  Braemar  by  this  route  is  35  miles — ^viz.,  Bridge  of  CaDey,  6  miles ; 
thence  to  Spittal,  14  miles ;  thence  to  Braemar,  16  miles.  (Por  the  days  and 
hours  of  the  coach  which  occasionally  runs  on  this  road,  see  the  time  tables). 
By  another  and  wilder  road,  Braemar  may  be  reached  from  Blair-Atholl,  by 
following  the  Tilt  to  its  source,  and  descending  the  streams  that  run  to  the 
Dee.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  30  miles  from  Blair-Atholl.  (This  route  is 
described  at  page  275).  There  is  a  pass  firom  Braemar  to  Av\ftmQt%.^'?»'5»  \saj^, 
through  the  very  midst  of  the  Grampian  tange. 
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sharp  contour  of  the  mountams  of  Arran  or  Skye,  and  on 
that  account  appear  inferior  in  picturesque  appearance.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  region  of  deer  forests,  and  compre- 
hends those  of  Mar  (Lord  Skene),  which  stretches  up  Ben- 
muich-dhui;  Balloch-bowie  (Farquharson  of  Invercauld),  which 
extends  from  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  away  by  Lochnagar 
and  Clova;  adjoining  that  of  Mar,  and  meeting  it  on  the  top 
of  Ben-muich-dhui,  is  the  forest  of  Badenoch  (Duke  of  AthoU), 
and  connected  with  Balloch-bowie  are  the  forest  of  Abergeldie 
and  Birkhall,  belonging  to  Prince  Albert,  and  that  of  Glen- 
Isla  to  the  Earl  of  Airlie.  These  cover  some  of  the  wildest 
and  most  unfrequented  districts  of  the  higher  Grampians,  and 
being  strictly  preserved  from  the  intrusion  of  sheep  or  any 
other  animak,  exhibit  scenes  of  solitary  and  impressive 
grandeur.  A  visit  to  Lochnagar  and  Ben-muich-dhui  will 
aflford  the  tourist  a  very  good  conception  of  this  description  of 
scenery. 

Environs  op  Castleton  op  Braemar. 

Notice  to  Tourists. — The  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  from  the  Church 
of  Crathie  to  Invercauld  Bridge,  having  been  closed  by  authority  of  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  is  now  no  thorouqhfabe  between  these  two  points  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  Parties,  however,  Mdll  still  have  permission  to  visit  the  Falls 
of  the  Garrawalt  by  the  Low  Road  through  the  Ballochbowie,  entering  and 
returning  by  the  Lodge  at  the  Old  Bridge  of  Invercauld. 

Tourists  wishing  to  ascend  Lochnagar  from  the  Castleton  of  Braemar  may 
do  so  by  the  path  pointed  out  by  Loch  Callater,  till  the  1st  of  September  ; 
but  from  that  date  to  the  10th  of  October  it  is  requested  they  will  abstain  from 
ascending  the  hill  on  account  of  the  disturbance  to  the  deer  in  the  forest. — 
Invercauij),  June  1860. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  visited  from  Braemar  are 
Braemar  Castle,  and  view  from  Invercauld  Bridge  (3 J  miles), 
Invercauld  House  (4  miles),  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  (5 
miles),  the  FaUs  of  Corriemulzie  (3  miles),  the  Coloners  Bed 
striking  off  at  Inverey  (5  miles),  the  Linn  of  Quoicli  (2  miles), 
the  Linn  of  Dee  (7  miles).  These  are  the  nearer  excursions. 
The  more  distant  are  to  Lochnagar  (12  miles),  to  Ben-muich- 
dhui,  and  Loch  A'an  (20  miles).  But  if  those  of  Loclmagar 
and  Ben-muich-dhui  are  taken,  they  will  include  all  the 
others  except  Balmoral. 

On  an  eminence  near  the  Invercauld  Arms  Inn,  the  Earl 
of  Mar  raised  the  standard  oi  lebeV^oum  \T\^. 
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The  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  are  five  miles  east,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  dusky  pine  forest  of  Balloch-bowie.  They  are 
approadied  by  passing  Braemar  Castle  on  the  left,  and  turning 
off  at  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld,  by  the  road  to  the  ri^ht,  which 
forms  one  of  the  new  drives  constructed  along  the  natural 
terraces  of  the  forest  banks.  The  Garrawalt  Water  rolls  over 
several  banks  of  considerable  height,  which,  though  not  per- 
pendicular, give  a  thundering  and  foamy  torrent;  but  as  a 
cataract,  it  is  rather  deficient  in  interest,  from  its  not  dis- 
gorging itself  into  one  of  those  black  cauldrons,  which  give  a 
mysterious,  frightful,  and  characteristic  feature  to  most  of  the 
Highland  falls.  A  neat  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  stream  and 
conducts  to  a  fog-house,  a  favourite  point  for  viewing  the 
rushing  water,  with  its  rocks  and  trees. 

The  Falls  of  Corriemulzie  are  three  miles  westwards  from 
Castleton  by  the  road  passing  the  Fife  Arms  to  the  Lion  of 
Dee  and  Ben-muich-dhui.  The  path  to  the  falls  strikes  off 
from  the  main  road  on  the  right,  a  short  way  beyond  Corrie- 
mulzie Cottage  (Earl  of  Fife),  and  it  leads  first  to  a  wooden 
seat  commanding  a  view  of  the  fall,  and  a  little  further  down 
to  a  small  rustic  bridge  across  the  stream.  From  this  it  is 
continued  up  the  other  side  of  the  glen,  with  an  exit  at  the 
side  of  the  bridge  forming  part  of  the  main  road.  The  ravine 
is  a  deep  gash  in  the  rock,  narrow  and  precipitous,  but  having 
all  its  asperities  softened  off  by  the  profusion  of  birches  and 
creeping  plants  with  which  it  is  matted.  The  fall  slides  down 
pearly  white  through  a  winding  slit  in  the  rock,  where  its 
gentle  surface  is  in  close  companionship  with  the  tender  wild 
flowers  that  are  kept  in  eternal  green  by  its  spray.  The  high 
single  arch  of  the  bridge,  forming  part  of  the  roadway  above, 
comes  in  with  good  effect. 

The  Linn  of  Quoich,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (a 
couple  of  miles  below  the  Earl  of  Fife's  hunting  seat.  Mar 
Lodge),  is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  on  one  of  those 
powerful  streams  that  tumble  from  the  Cairngorm  mountains, 
and  the  cataract  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  precipitous  ledges. 
The  schist  rock  is  perforated  in  many  places  by  the  whirling 
waters  into  deep  circular  holes,  from  the  appearance  of  which 
it  has  received  its  name  of  the  Quoich. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  Fails  oi  ComcEowXaAfc  S&  ^Ssn«sws^  ^ 
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where  a  path  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  a  place  called  "  The 
Colonel's  Bed,"  a  low  cavern  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep  still  water,  the  rocks  on  both  sides  rising 
perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height  * 

The  Linn  of  Dee  is  seven  miles  from  Braemar,  and  four 
beyond  Corriemulzie.  It  is  not  the  height  of  fall,  but  the 
contraction  of  the  stream,  that  is  the  object  of  interest; 
indeed  when  the  water  is  swollen,  the  ledges  over  which  its 
falls  almost  disappear,  the  comers  being  rounded  off,  as  it 
were,  by  the  thickness  of  the  watery  drapery.  The  water  has 
worn  for  itself  a  narrow  passage  through  the  rock.  When  it 
is  not  swollen,  there  are  almost  alternately  a  rush  of  the 
clearest  water  through  a  narrow  aperture,  then  a  dark  pool 
of  great  depth.  In  some  of  these  pools,  when  the  water 
rushes  into  them  with  great  violence,  the  ascending  air  bells 
give  it  the  appearence  of  effervescing.  A  descent  may  be 
made  to  the  river's  edge,  but  the  furious  mass  of  waters 
crushed  and  huddled  together  by  the  impregnable  stone  walls 
raves  with  a  wiU  and  deafening  fury,  that  dizzies  the  brain, 
and  excites  a  sort  of  apprehension  that  the  exasperated  ele- 
ment may  leap  from  its  prison,  and  overwhelm  the  spectator 
as  he  is  coolly  gazing  on  its  agony.  It  is  easy  to  step  from 
the  north  bank  to  the  south;  but  the  adventurer  should  adopt 
the  old  counsel  of  looking  before  leapiog.  A  splendid  new 
bridge  of  Aberdeen  granite  was  thrown  across  the  gorge  in 
1857,  and  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

From  the  huge  desert,  lying  between  the  straths  of  the 
Dee  and  Spey,  and  presenting  a  district  totally  uninhabited, 
rises  the  loftiest  cluster  of  mountains  in  the  United  Kuigdom.t 
Among  them  are  Ben-muich-dhui,  4295;  Brse-riach,  4280; 

*  The  tradition  among  the  people  is,  that  in  feudal  times,  one  of  the  Farqu- 
harsons  of  Inverey  (the  ruins  of  whose  castle  are  still  visible  at  the  claehan) 
having  been  pursued  by  a  strong  party  of  the  Gordons  of  Abergeldie,  concealed 
himself  in  this  dismal  cavern  for  several  weeks,  making  it  his  abode  both  day 
and  night.  It  used  to  be  as  difficult  for  visitors  to  descend  to  this  cave  as  it 
was  for  the  faithful  retainer  who  nightly  conveyed  provisions  to  his  master,  but 
by  the  formation  of  a  neat  footpath  and  granite  steps  the  access  is  now  rendered 
easy. 

t  As  these  have  never  yet  been  surveyed,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  them  down 
with  accuracy  on  a  map.  The  rough  chart  that  accompanies  this  volume  was 
compiled  by  a  pedestrian  who  had  studied  the  ground  well,  and  maybe  reckoned 
on  aa  correct  in  its  general  features. 


It  IS  ipJUOlesoTiif.    When  iMmies  are  taken  more  than  a  <lay  there  l?.  a^wNs^W^v.- 
duction  of  price. 
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Caim-toul,  4230;  Cairngorm,  4050;  Ben-a-bourd,  3940;  and 
Ben-A'an^  3920;  Lochnagar,  3789.  Althougli  no  part  of 
this  district  is  within  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  the 
anow  lingers  in  the  hollows  during  the  summer  in  such 
quajitities  as  to  give  a  perfectly  wintry  aspect  to  the  higher 
shaded  glens.  Several  cataracts  of  great  height  rush  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are  strongly  marked  by 
high  and  rugged  precipices,  and  numerous  deep  and  gloomy 
ravines.  But  the  scenery  is  not  without  its  softer  features, 
and  many  of  the  most  rugged  hills  are  relieved  by  the  gentle 
weeping  bircJi;  and  Glen  Lui,  one  of  the  avenues  fix>m 
Deeside  to  this  lonely  district,  presents  a  wide  plain  of 
verdant  turf.  The  old  weather-beaten  pines  are  a  curious 
feature  of  some  of  these  glens,  and  in  Glen  Quoich  and  Glen 
Derry,  they  are  scarred  by  centuries  of  contest  with  the 
mountain  storms.  Some  are  bowed  to  the  earth,  others 
twisted  roimd  and  round  like  the  horn  of  a  sea-unicorn,  and 
others  stripped  bare  still  stand  erect,  Kke  mammoth  skeletons. 
On  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  land,  troops  of  red  deer  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  their 
ancient  glory. 

Castlbton  to  Ben-muich-dhui,  Loch  A* an,  and  Cairngorm. 

Distances  : — Comemulzie,  3  miles ;  Linn  of  Dee,  6  milos.* 

From  the  Linn  of  Dee  a  road  strikes  away  on  the  left  to  Dee-head  valley  and 
Glen  Tilt.  The  road  to  Ben-muich-dhui  is  straight  on.  There  is  a  carriage  or 
gig  road  for  12  miles.  The  rest  of  the  way  through  Glen  Lui  and  Glen  Derry  is 
8  miles,  making  20  miles  altogether.  This  latter  portion  must  be  performed 
either  on  foot  or  by  a  pony.  Her  Majesty  ascended  this  mountain  in  October 
1867. 

To  see  all  the  characteristic  portions  of  this  wild  district, 
the  tourist  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  considerable  fatigue. 
Passing  the  objects  of  interest  on  this  road,  already  de- 

*  Ponies  are  chai^ged  7s.  6d.  and  the  guide  7s.  6d.  With  a  pony  and  guide, 
at  a  walking  pace,  the  journey  takes  14  hours,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  leave  not 
later  than  six  in  the  morning,  and  to  carry  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  as  there 
is  no  place  of  entertainment  on  the  way.  Ponies  do  not  usually  go  beyond  the 
head  of  Glen  Deny,  where  they  are  left  to  feed  at  a  place  where  good  grass  is 
got,  until  the  party  returns.  Ladies,  however,  may  take  them  to  the  top,  but 
it  is  troublesome.  When  ponies  are  taken.  -moTft  iWtv  «l  ^vj  \X\Kt^\^  ^«Ki5i!^.xv:.- 
duction  of  price. 
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scribed  as  far  as  the  Linn  of  Dee,  we  strike  up  Glen  Deny, 
remarkable  for  its  profoundly  desolate  appearance.  Owing  to 
the  mass  of  the  trees  having  been  cut  down,  those  left,  not 
having  sufficient  shelter,  have  withered  and  fallen  before  the 
blast.  Whole  clumps  may  be  seen  barkless  and  blanched, 
extending  their  blighted  branches  to  the  wind  in  all  manner  of 
contorted  shapes.  At  one  part  of  the  valley  (on  the  right), 
the  side  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  innimierable  stones,  which, 
combined  with  the  withered  trees  and  the  very  few  that  re- 
main green,  present  a  scene  impressively  desolate  and  lonely. 

To  gain  the  summit,  the  tourist  must  strike  ofif  at  the  head 
of  Glen  Deny  to  the  left,  by  a  sort  of  path,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  followed  the  first  time  without  a  guide.  The  ascent 
is  long  and  tedious,  and  many  would  not  consider  that  the  view 
from  the  top  repaid  the  trouble  and  fatigue.  Once  attained, 
we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the  level  nature  of  the  peak, 
which  would  almost  admit  of  a  coach  and  four  being  driven 
on  it.  The  sunmiit  is  4295  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  thus  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Scotland.  It  is 
composed  of  granite,  and  the  brow  and  upper  regions  are 
totally  devoid  of  vegetation. 

The  south-eastern  front  consists  of  a  precipitous  corrie, 
from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  height,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies 
Loch  A' an,  a  lake  three  miles  in  length,  of  the  deepest 
blue  colour,  except  at  the  edge,  where  there  are  patches  of 
bright  yellow  sand.  High  towering  rocks,  shattered  and  riven 
into  all  shapes  and  forms,  rise  upwards  from  the  water,  and 
innumerable  streams,  pouring  down  the  gullies  into  the  lake, 
make  an  incessant  rushing  sound.  On  the  eastern  declivity 
of  Ben-muich-dhui,  near  the  top,  there  is  a  field  of  snow,  out 
of  which  a  pellucid  stream,  increased  by  other  friendly  rills 
into  a  considerable  torrent,  tumbles  down  into  the  lake.  The 
descent  to  the  lake  in  this  way  may  be  followed  by  a  skilful 
cragsman;  but  it  is  to  any  one  a  perilous  and  tedious  business. 
When  the  lake  is  reached,  the  series  of  torrents  above  look 
like  one  waterfall  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  when  swollen  with  melted  snow,  must  form  a  stupendous 
cataract. 

The  Shelter  Stone,  a  large  rock,  underneath  which  is  a 
cavern,  is  a  well-known  retreat,  and  tli^  oivly  ^lace  in  this 
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wild  desert  which  affords  a  refuge  to  the  way-worn  or  be- 
nighted traveller.* 

The  source  of  the  Dee,  with  Brse-riach  and  Caim-toul, 
deserve  a  special  visit.  Where  the  streams  of  the  Dee  beyond 
the  Linn  separate,  by  keeping  all  along  by  the  right-hand 
stream,  a  circular  well  is  reached,  where  the  water  bubbles  up 
clear  and  full  from  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  The  stream 
here  passes  between  what  are  well  called 

"  The  grisly  champions  that  guard 
The  infant  rills  of  Highland  Dee"— 

viz.,  on  the  east,  Ben-muich-dhui,  and  on  the  west,  Brse-riach, 
which  rises  in  one  black  smooth  perpendicular  precipice, 
extending  for  two  miles,  and  calculated  by  Dr.  George  Skene 
Keith  and  others  to  be  2000  feet  high.  By  mounting  the 
Garachary,  which  disputes  with  the  stream  just  described  the 
title  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Dee,  the  top  of  Brse- 
riach  may  be  reached.  On  the  way  up,  the  stream  is  joined 
by  the  Guisachan  from  a  small  lake  on  Caim-toul,  called  Loch- 
na-Youan,  whence  it  tumbles  by  a  fall  of  about  1000  feet, 
as  measured  by  Dr.  George  S.  Keith.  The  other  branch  of  the 
stream  then  falls  over  a  succession  of  ledges,  making  in  all  1 300 
feet,  according  to  the  same  authority.  The  wells  at  the  top 
were  found  to  be  4068  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Dr.  Keith, 
who  made  the  ascent  in  the  middle  of  July,  found  the  stream 
at  its  commencement  passing  under  an  arch  of  snow. 

Cairngorm,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  four  miles  due 
north  of  that  of  Ben-muich-dhui,  may  be  reached  with  hardly 
any  descent  from  Ben-muich-dhui,  along  the  ridge  skirting  the 
precipice-guarded  Loch  A'an.  The  tourist  must  beware  of 
being  put  off  with  a  secondary  Cairngorm,  nearer  Castleton, 
called  Cairngorm  of  Deny. 

*  Another  route  for  ascending  Ben-muich-dhui  is  by  Glen  Lui,  the  left  hand 
path  being  taken  up  Glen  Lui-Beg,  where  the  glens  diverge,  instead  of  the  right 
hand  by  Glen  Deny.  Another  method  is  by  ascending  right  up  from  the  most 
northern  well  of  the  Dee,  and  there  is  another  by  climbing  over  the  banks  of 
the  Dee  a  little  above  the  Linn.  Ben-muich-dhui  being  the  centre  of  the  group, 
and  its  highest  member,  cannot  6asily  be  mistaken,  if  the  weather  be  clear ;  if 
it  be  foul,  the  ascent  should  not  be  attempted. 
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Castlbtqn  to  Lochnagab — 12  miles. 

There  is  s  carriage  drive  five  miles  of  the  way ;  the  lest  most  be  walked,  or 
ponies  may  be  taken  to  the  very  topw  The  journey  occupies  about  eight  hours. 
A  guide  is  necessary.    Pony,  5s. ;  guide,  5s. 

The  usual  way  is  to  go  by  the  north  side  of  the  Cluny 
water,  up  Glen  Callater,  turning  oflf  to  the  left  at  the  keeper's 
house  at  Loch  CaUater  by  a  very  steep  path.  After  this  the 
path  is  successively  over  steep  ridges  or  deep  valleys.  And 
as  it  is  often  scarcely  perceptible  for  miles,  and  also  very  steep 
and  stony,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  imdertake  the 
journey  unless  the  weather  be  clear  and  favourable.  There 
is  no  house  of  refreshment  on  the  way.  A  small  lake  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  crag  not  far  from  Lochnagar  may  be  mistaken 
for  it ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Lochna- 
gar is  not  seen  until  the  very  summit  is  reached.  The  summit 
has  two  cairns  upon  it,  the  one  natural,  the  other  artificial, 
3789  feet  in  height 

Lochnagar  is  a  black  lake  of  small  dimensions,  which 
sleeps,  as  it  were,  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  corrie  or  cleft  in  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  consisting  of  a  very  lofty  range  of 
precipitous  rocks.  These  rocks  run  sheer  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  rise  above  the  spectator,  often  piled  stone 
above  stone  in  the  most  regular  manner.  Beyond  the  lake 
the  ground  slopes  upwards,  covered  with  whitish  stones,  of 
most  barren  appearance.  Beyond  that  again,  mountains  rise 
above  mountains,  and  here  and  there  pleasant  glimpses  are 
obtained  of  wooded  and  well  cultivated  parts  of  country. 
The  effect  of  the  crags,  loch,  and  surrounding  scenery  is  very 
imposing,  and  somewhat  resembles  parts  of  the  wonderful 
scenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland  in  Germany. 

At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  vary  the  return  route  by 
proceeding  through  the  deer-forest  of  Balloch-bowie,  by  the 
Falls  of  Garrawalt,  Invercauld  Bridge,  and  Braemar  Castle,  or 
by  the  drive  on  the  face  of  the  Craig  Cluny.  This  road  is 
shorter  than  the  other,  not  so  steep,  and  much  more  pleasant, 
but  it  was  lately  closed. 

The  red-deer  or  stag  is  found  nowhere  in  greater  numbers 
or  in  better  condition  than  in  th^  \uic\iltivated  mountainous 
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difltrictg  of  Braeknar.  He  is  a  mtLch  more  noble  animal  in 
appearance  than  the  calf-like  fallow  deer,  and  his  height, 
%rhen  erect,  is  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  tip 
of  his  horns.  The  greater  part  of  his  body  is  a  dark  red- 
brown  colour. 

The  skill  of  the  deer^stalker,  in  pursuit  of  red  deer,  is  not 
only  dependent  on  a  good  use  of  the  rifle,  but  is  shewn  in  his 
ability  to  find  and  approach  his  game— to  do  which  success- 
fully requires  the  most  unwearied  perseverance.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  forests,  wherein  the  stalking  of  deer  in  their 
wild  state  is  practised,  are  of  immense  extent.  In  these  vast 
BOUtudes— if  the  longevity  assigned  to  deer  by  tradition  be 
true— the  Highlanders  stalks  the  identical  harts  which,  a 
century  ago,  bore  the  scars  of  the  weapons  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  rutting  season — which  commences  in  September — 
the  harts  become  fierce  and  bold,  and  it  is  said  they  will  even 
attack  men;  but  accidents  from  them  are  very  rare,  though 
eertain  it  is  they  are  held  in  dread  at  this  season.  They 
fight  furiously  with  eAch  other,  And  beUow  like  bulls  till  the 
mountains  echo  again.  They  «re  at  this  season  covered  with 
earth  from  rolling  in  their  soiling  pools-— soft  peat  moss — 
and  by  their  dark  appearance  it  is  known  when  they  are  no 
longer  fit  to  be  killed. 

Red*deer  usu^y  move  up  wind ;  their  acute  sense  of 
smell  thus  giving  them  notice  of  danger.  It  is  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  wind  that  the  deer-stalkei^s  success  in  a  great 
measure  depends.  In  a  mountainous  country  they  can  be 
driven  in  any  required  direction  by  skiKul  foresters.  On 
wide  plains  red-deer  are  inaccesdible. 

llie  deer-stalker^s  dogs,  which  are  always  held  in  leash 
uutil  a  wounded  aHimal  is  detached  from  the  held,  ishould,  so 
far  as  practicable,  combine  the  nose  of  the  blood-hound  with 
the  speed  of  the  grejr-hound,  and  run  mute. 

The  deer*8talker  has  recourse  to  a  thousand  manoeuvres  to 
approach  a  herd  or  Solitary  stag.  The  animals  are  usually 
descried  at  a  long  distance,  either  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope,  and  the  mode  of  approaching  them 
entirely  depends  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  are  dis- 
covered. Should  it  seem  impracticable  to  steal  upon  them 
while  at  rest,  the  stalkers,  anneim^k  TAiea^^^sJ^'vcL^Ossfe  ^^^^^ 
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through  which  the  deer  are  expected  to  pass,  whilst  the 
attendants  make  a  circuitous  movement  to  get  beyond  the 
deer  and  drive  them  in  the  direction  required.  The  deer- 
stalker, besides  being  an  excellent  shot,  should  have  good 
judgment  of  ground,  and  a  hardy  frame,  combined  with  the 
patience  and  power  to  imdergo  extreme  fatigue  and  privation. 
Although  the  red-deer  has  not 

**  The  dreadful  plunge  of  the  concealed  tiger," 

nor  charges  like  the  maimed  lion,  or  elephant,  or  buffalo  at 
bay,  he  possesses  qualities  which  render  his  death  as  difficult 
to  achieve  as  that  of  any  of  these  quadrupeds;  since  to  the  grace* 
fulness  of  an  antelope,  he  unites  the  agility  of  a  chamois — 
the  eye  of  a  lynx — ^the  nose  of  a  vulture — the  ear  of  a  hare 
— ^the  vigilance  of  a  bustard — and  the  cunning  of  a  fox — he 
can  swim  like  a  sea  fowl — ^in  speed  he  will  outstrip  the  race- 
horse— and  in  the  height  and  length  of  his  leap  none  but 
himself  can  be  his  parallel !  The  anxiety  attending  thi^ 
sport  must  be  as  intense  as  the  pursuit  is  laborious.  After 
climbing  for  hours  the  mountain-side,  with  the  torrent 
thundering  down  the  granite  crags  above  him,  and  fearful 
chasms  yawning  beneath  him,  the  stalker,  with  his  glass,  at 
length  descries  in  some  remote  valley,  a  herd  too  distant  for 
the  naked  eye.  He  now  descends  into  the  tremendous 
glen  beneath,  fords  the  stream,  wades  the  morass,  and  by  a 
circuitous  route  threads  the  most  intricate  ravines,  to  avoid 
giving  the  deer  the  wind.  Having  arrived  near  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  believes  them  to  be, 
he  approaches  on  hands  and  knees,  or  rather  vermicularly, 
and  his  attendant,  with  a  spare  rifle,  does  the  same.  A 
moment  of  painful  suspense  ensues.  He  may  be  within  shot 
of  the  herd,  or  they  may  be  many  miles  distant,  for  he  has 
not  had  a  glimpse  of  them  since  he  first  discovered  them 
an  hour  ago.  His  videttes  on  the  distant  hills  have 
hitherto  telegraphed  no  signal  of  his  proximity  to  deer;  but 
now  a  white  handkerchief  is  raised,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  With  redoubled  caution  he  crawls  breathlessly 
along,  tm  the  antlers  appear ;  another  moment  and  he  has  a 
view  of  the  herd ; — ^they  are  within  distance.  He  selects  a 
hart  with  well  tipt,  wide  spreading  horns.     Still  on  the  groimd. 
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and  resting  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  he  takes  a  cool  aim.  His 
victim — shot  through  the  heart — leaps  in  the  air  and  dies. 
The  rest  of  the  herd  boimd  away;  a  ball  from  another  barrel 
follows — the  "  smack"  is  distinctly  heard — and  the  glass  tells 
that  another  noble  hart  must  fall,  for  the  herd  have  paused, 
and  the  hinds  are  licking  his  woimd.  They  again  seek  safety 
in  flight,  but  their  companion  cannot  keep  pace  with  them. 
He  has  changed  his  course  ;  the  dogs  are  slipped  and  put 
upon  the  scent,  and  are  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  The 
stalker  follows;  he  again  climbs  a  considerable  way  up  the 
heights;  he  applies  the  telescope,  but  nothing  of  life  can  he 
behold,  except  his  few  followers  on  the  knolls  around  him. 
With  his  ear  to  the  ground  he  listens,  and  amidst  the  roar 
of  innumerable  torrents  faintly  hears  the  dogs  baying  the 
quarry,  but  sees  them  not;  he  moves  on  from  hill  to  hill 
towards  the  sound,  and  eventually  another  shot  makes  the 
hart  his  own.  The  deer  are  then  bled  and  graUoched,  and 
partially  covered  with  peat;  the  horns  are  left  upright,  and  a 
handkerchief  is  tied  to  them  to  mark  the  spot,  that  the  hill- 
men  may  find  them  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  interest  of 
aU  this  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic  scenery  of  an  immense, 
trackless,  treeless  forest — to  which  domesticated  life  is  a 
stranger— where  mountain,  corrie,  cairn,  and  glen,  thrown 
promiscuously  together,  present  the  grandest  of  savage  land- 
scapes, and  as  the  field  of  wild  adventure,  cast  into  shade  what 
Mr.  Scrope  not  unaptly  designates  "  the  tame  and  hedge-boimd 
country  of  the  South!" 


Castlbton  to  Blair-Atholl,  by  Glen  Tilt — 30  miles. 

The  approach  to  Blair  by  Glen  Tilt  is  best  made  from  this 
side.  A  guide  with  a  pony  can  be  engaged  for  the  whole 
distance  for  26s.  The  river  Tarf  has  to  be  forded,  but  in 
ordinary  summer  weather  it  is  not  more  than  fourteen  inches 
deep.  This  route  is  described  in  connection  with  Blair-Atholl, 
page  267.  The  distance  from  Braemar  to  Blair  is  thirty  miles, 
and  takes  twelve  hours*  good  walking.  There  is  a  gig  road 
from  Braemar  to  Glen  Dee,  12  miles,  and  a  carriage  road 
from  the  Duke  of  AthoU's  shoottng-lod%<i  \ft  "S^ssa^^l  ^^^^^i^. 


milu,  M  that  Qm  walking  distance  imj  be  lednced  to  ten 
milen  by  ansngiiig  vitli  the  innkeepers  for  poniea  or  conTey- 

The  tooriEt  entering  Olen  Tilt  from  this  dde  will  be  itrack 
by  the  blettk  and  gloomy  desert,  which  presente  an  aspect  of 
tbe  most  forlorn  and  hopeless  sterility.  Hie  great  feature  in 
(he  scene  is  tite  huge  Ben-y-gloe,  which  preiddee  over  the  great 
forest  of  AtbolL  It  has  several  pionadea,  the  highest  of  which 
is  called  Caim-an-gour  (3724  feet). 
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HoteU: — Queen's,  large  and  excellent  houses  Boyal,  North  British,  Geoige, 
Globe,  Caledonian — all  first  class  hotels  in  George  Square ;  Buck's  Head, 
an  extensive,  first  class,  and  old  established  house,  61  Argyle  Street ;  Star, 
T2  Glassford  Street ;  Tontine,  28  Trongate ;  Commercial,  272  George  Street. 

Restcmrants : — Queen's,  81  and  83  Buchanan  Street;  Ferguson  and  Forrester, 
86  Buchanan  Street ;  M'Lerie,  108  St.  Vincent  Street ;  C.  Wilson,  10  West 
Nile  Street ;  William  Lang,  73  Queen  Street ;  Graham,  Exchange  Place. 

Kewa-roiyms: — Royal  Exchange,  Queen  Street;  Athenseum,  Ingram  Street; 
Tontine,  Trongate— all  free  to  strangers 

Coach a7id  Horse  Hirers: — Walker,  29  Cambridge  Street;  Wylie  and  Lochead, 
58  Union  Street ;  Menzies,  124  Argyle  Street ;  Lawson,  142  Queen  Street. 

Public  Libraries  .■ — ^University,  High  Street ;  Glasgow,  15  Bath  Street ;  Athe- 
nsBum,  110  Ingram  Street ;  Stirling's  (free),  48  Millar  Street ;  Miller's  (circu- 
lating) 57  Gallowgate. 

Oeneral  Post  Qjlflce  .-—George  Sqnare. 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  the 
third  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  is 
situated  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Clyde,  at  a  point  whence  that  river  becomes  navigable  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  range  of  the  Campeie  and  Kilpatrick 
hills  form  a  screen  d.round  it,  from  north-east  to  north-west, 
at  a  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  while  the  uplands  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  rise  in  gentle  acclivities  on  the 
east,  south,  and  south-west.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  high  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  much  subject  to  humidity;  though  the 
actual  quantity  of  rain  which  faUs  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  is  not  greater  than  in  other  localities. 

The  population  in  1 851  was  333,657  within  the  Parliamen- 
tary boundary,  and  including  the  suburbs,  368,951.  In  1861 
the  population  within  the  parliamentary  boivm'^wrj^^a^^'^^'V 
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and  including  the  suburbs,  446,365.  Of  these  209,999  are 
males,  and  236,396  females.  Glasgow  thus  shews  an  increase 
of  86,257  in  its  population  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
average  number  in  each  family  is  4*72.  The  city  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  formed  and  paved  streets. 

St.  Mimgo,  or,  as  he  has  also  been  styled,  St.  Kentigem,  is 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  city.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
560,  this  dignitary  is  supposed  to  have  established  the  bishop- 
ric of  Glasgow,  where  the  upper  and  older  part  of  the  town 
still  remains.  In  those  rude  times,  the  vicinity  of  churches 
and  churchmen  was  highly  advantageous,  on  account  of  the 
comparative  security  which  they  afforded;  and  thus,  the  nascent 
elements  of  the  future  city  were,  under  the  pastoral  protection 
of  the  good  saint  and  his  pious  successors,  gradually  extended 
and  matured. 

The  annals  of  Glasgow,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  to  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  involved  in  the  obscurity 
which  overshadows  nearly  the  whole  contemporary  history  of 
those  ages. 

Previous  to  1775  the  mercantile  capital  and  enterprise  of 
Glasgow  were  almost  wholly  employed  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
Large  fortunes  were  made  by  this  traffic,  and  the  city  still 
exhibits  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  social  importance  of  the 
"Tobacco  Lords,"  as  they  were  termed;  some  of  the  finest 
private  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  several  elegant  streets,  being 
the  splendid  relics  of  their  former  civic  grandeur  and  import- 
ance. The  interruption  which  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  gave  to  this  branch  of  trade  turned  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  then 
feebly  developing  its  latent  energies  in  Lancashire;  and 
to  this  branch  of  manufacture  Glasgow  chiefly  owes  her  pre- 
eminence as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  however,  prior  to  this  period,  there 
existed  in  Glasgow  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen,  lawns,  and 
cambrics,  which  ultimately  merged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Its 
progress  was  not  very  rapid  till  towards  tbe  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  wars  which  sprung  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  sus- 
pending and  limiting  for  a  time  the  manufactures  of  the  continental 
nations,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 
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in  which  impetus  Glasgow  largely  shared.  Of  the  extent  of  that 
branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  which  hand-loom  weavers  are 
employed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate, 
from  the  absence  of  any  ascertained  data.  It  is  supposed,  but  the 
calculation  is  necessarily  loose  and  imperfect,  that  40,000  hand-loom 
weavers  are  employed  by  Glasgow  manufacturers;  the  produce  of 
whose  labour,  including  the  additional  value  appended  to  it  before 
being  brought  to  market,  has  been  assumed  to  be  about  three 
millions  sterling. 

Power-loom  weaving  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  as  far  back 
as  1792,  but  until  1801  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  merely 
experimental.  At  present  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand 
steam-looms  set  in  motion  by  Glasgow  capital,  producing  a  daily 
average  of  625,000  yards  of  cloth ;  and  in  a  year  of  300  working 
days,  ]  87,500,000  yards.  Assuming  sixpence  per  yard  as  the  aver- 
age value,  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Glasgow  amounts 
to  £4,687,500 — a  stupendous  resuft,  when  the  recent  period  of  its 
introduction  is  considered. 

The  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  was  begun  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  and 
has  gradually,  and  of  late  years  rapidly  increased.  The  total 
number  of  spindles  in  motion  in  Glasgow,  and  belonging  to  Glasgow 
capitalifits,  has  been  calculated  by  experienced  persons  to  be  about 
1,800,000  at  present.  Of  the  value  of  the  products  no  estimate  can 
be  attempted  with  any  certainty,  but  from  four  to  five  millions  sterling 
have  been  assumed  as  the  probable  amount.  In  1 818  only  46,565  bales 
of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  in  1834  the  consumption  was  95,603  bales. 
The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  is  now  about  45,000,000  lbs.  or 
120,000  bales.  Silk  has  likewise  become  an  extensive  article  of 
commerce  and  manufacture.  This  article,  with  various  rich  foreign 
wools,  is  now  woven  into  cotton  fabrics  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
Calico  printing  is  also  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent,  especially  since 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  printed  goods.  It  was  first  attempted 
in  1742  on  a  small  scale,  at  PoUockshaws,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow }  and  now  there  are  few  streams,  within  ten  miles  round 
the  city,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  carry  abundant  evidence  of  the 
printing  establishments  on  their  banks.  The  works  of  Henry  Mon- 
teith  and  Company  at  Barrowfield  and  Blantyre,  Messrs.  James 
Black  and  Company,  and  Messrs.  William  Stirling  and  Sons  on  the 
Leven,  Messrs.  Dalglish,  Falconer,  and  Company,  at  Campsie, 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Wakefield  at  Busby,  Messrs.  Crum  at  Thomlie- 
bank,  and  Messrs.  Higginbotham  at  Little  Govan,  are  amQiv%%t  ^kks& 
most  noted  and  extensive. 
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One  BouTce  of  wealth  and  employment  vbich  has  risen  to  great 
importance  in  Glasgow  during  recent  years  is  the  iron  trade.  In 
fact,  the  '*iron  lords/*  threaten  to  eclipse  the  "cotton  lords,"  as  the 
"ootton  lords,"  formerly  eclipsed  the  "tobacco  lords."  So  late  as 
1830  there  were  only  16  smelting  furnaces  around  Glasgow,  with  an 
average  annual  output  of  2500  tons  of  pig-iron  each.  By  the  inven- 
ti(m  of  the  hot-blast,  however — by  which,  with  less  than  one-half  of 
fuel,  one-third  more  iron  is  produced — the  annual  output  of  each 
blast-furnce  has  been  increased  to  about  6000  tons.  In  1856  the  num- 
ber of  blast-furnaces  had  increased  to  126,  so  that  the  production  of 
pig-iron,  which  in  1830  amounted  to  40,000  tons,  in  1856  reached 
the  enormous  quantity  of  820,000  tons.  The  manufacture  of  mal- 
leable iron  is  still  more  recent.  In  1845  the  annual  production  was 
about  35,000  tons.  At  present  there  are  five  malleable  iron-works 
near  Glasgow,  producing  annually  80,000  tons.  The  coal  trade  has 
likewise  increased  in  an  extraordinary  ratio.  Glasgow  having  been 
the  cradle  of  steam-navigation,  that  branch  of  marine  architecture, 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance. Numerous  ocean  and  river  steamers  are  annually  launched 
and  fitted  out  here,  and  some  of  the  finest  and  most  fiuccessful  steatn^ 
ships  in  the  world  are  of  Clyde  manufacture. 

Glatsgow  is  the  seat  of  various  other  extensive  trades  and  manu- 
factures, such  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  calendering,  etc.  The  chemical 
works  of  Messrs.  Tennaut  and  Company  at  St.  Eollox  are  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  They  cover  sixteen  acres  of  ground  under 
roof.  The  principal  chimney-stalk  is  435  feet  in  height  ftom  the 
ground,  or  450  feet  from  the  foundation.  From  the  fact  of  its  stand- 
ing besides,  upon  high  ground,  it  forms  a  most  conspicuous  object, 
and  is  seen  from  all  points  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  For  many 
years  it  stood  by  far  the  loftiest  object  in  the  city ;  until  lately  it  has 
been  eclipsed  in  height  by  the  "stalk"  of  the  neighbouring  works  of 
Mr.  Townsend;  the  latter  erection  rising  to  an  elevation  of  468  feet 
from  the  foundation,  and  containing  1,500,000  bricks.  The  articled 
manufactured  in  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Company's  establishment  are 
sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  soda,  soap,  etc.  Throughout  the 
works  there  are  upwards  of  100  furnaces.  Messrs.  Pollock  and 
Gilmour,  the  largest  shipowners  and  importers  of  timber  in  the 
world,  have  likewise  their  head-quarters  in  Glasgow. 

In  1763  the  illustrious  James  Watt  began  that  memorable 
8eri.e8  of  experiments  in  mechanical  science  which  resulted  in 
the  successful  application  of  steam  as  a  great  motive  power; 
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and  in  1812  Mr.  Henry  Bell  launclied  on  the  Clyde  the  first 
ateam  vessel  ever  seen  in  this  country,  if  we  except  the  abor- 
tive though  ingenious  attempts  oi  Mr.  Millar  of  Dalswinton, 
Mr.  Symington  of  Falkirk,  and  some  others.  The  name  of  this 
vessel  was  the  Comet,  and  she  waa  fitted  up  with  an  engine  of 
three  horse  power.  She  commenced  plying  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock  on  the  18th  of  January  1812,  and  was  not  only 
the  first  steamer  on  the  Clyde,  but  in  Europe.  To  the  labours 
and  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Bell,  Glasgow  is  largely  indebted 
for  her  present  prominent  position  as  a  manui'acturing  and 
commercial  community.  Monuments  to  perpetuate  their 
memory  have  been  erected  by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens. 
That  of  the  former  is  placed  in  George  Square,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  latter  at  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde,  eleven  miles 
below  Glasgow,  on  a  fine  commanding  situation. 

No  department  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  which  relates  to  her  rapid  increase  as  a 
port.  For  this  she  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  extensive  im- 
provements which  have  been  effected  on  the  Clyde;  the 
widening  and  deepening  operations  having,  from  first  to  last, 
cost  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  depth  of  5-  feet  at  high  water,  so  that  the  river  was 
innavigable  for  vessels  of  above  40  tons  burthen.  In  1820, 
the  available  depth  was  9  feet;  and  as  it  is  now  fully  20  feet, 
vessels  of  the  very  largest  class  can  unload  and  load  at  Glas- 
gow. The  length  of  quay  wall  in  the  harbour  now  reaches 
to  about  14,000  feet,  and  along  this  great  extent  vessels  are 
generally  ranged  three  and  four  abreast. 

Besides  her  navigable  river,  Glasgow  is  well  supplied  with 
canal  accommodation,  by  means  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ship 
canal,  from  Bowling  to  Grangemouth,  with  a  branch  to  Port 
Dimdas;  the  Monkland  Canal  from  Glasgow  to  the  Monkland 
mineral  basin;  and  the  Canal  to  Paisley  and  Johnstone. 
Glasgow  has  likewise  partaken  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  railway  transit  There  are  five  termini  in  the  city 
communicating  with  almost  every  town  of  any  consequence 
in  the  kingdom.  During  the  twelve  hours,  from  9  a.m.  to  9  P.M., 
about  600  omnibuses  pass  the  foot  of  Buchanan  Street  daily. 
The  fare  by  these  conveyances  is  1  Jd.  and  2id.,  and  they  afford 
a  great  relief  to  the  pedestrian  tra^c  oi  \?cife  ?}ut<ifc\&. 
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The  Cathedral,  a  fine  old  minster,  was  erected  by  John 
Achaius,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  11 33,  or,  according  to  M*Cure, 
in  1136,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First  Originally  it  con- 
dusted  of  three  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Old  Barony,  was 
situated  in  a  vault,  called  the  Laigh  Kirk,  the  scene  of  Rob 
Roy's  mysterious  warning  to  Francis  Osbaldistone.*  In  1 688, 
it  occurred  to  the  kirk-session  of  the  High  Church  or  Cathe- 
dral, that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  seats  in  the 
church,  no  such  luxury  having  been  indulged  in  before,  and 
they  caused  certain  ash  trees  in  the  churchyard  to  be  cut 
down  for  the  purpose  of  making  forms,  but  ungallantly  for- 
bade women  to  sit  upon  them,  ordering  the  latter  to  bring 
stools  along  with  them.  At  this  period  the  people  generally 
went  armed,  and  habited  in  cloaks,  which  served  to  conceal 
their  weapons.  They  were  lawless  and  ferocious,  and  shed 
blood  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Even  clergymen  went 
armed  to  the  pulpit,  carrying  a  dagger  or  hanger  under  their 
cloaks. 

The  Government,  the  custodiers  of  the  Cathedral,  have 
lately  repaired  and  renewed  certain  parts  of  the  building 
which  had  fallen  much  into  decay.  The  repairs  and  restora- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Edward  Blore,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
architect  and  antiquary;  and  the  general  character  and  style 
of  the  ornamental  work  have  been  maiutained  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity.  During  the  progress  of  the  operations 
several  fragments  of  mouldings  were  found,  which  had  been 
used  as  filling-up  in  some  of  the  walls,  of  a  much  older  date 
than  any  part  of  the  Cathedral,  thus  proving  the  existence  of 

*  "  Conceive,  Tresham,  an  extensive  range  of  low-browed,  dark,  and  twilight 
vaults,  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres  in  other  countries,  and  had  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated  with 
pews,  and  used  as  a  church.  The  part  of  the  vaults  thus  occupied,  though 
capable  of  containing  a  congregation  of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  darker  and  more  extensive  caverns  which  yawned  around  what  may 
be  termed  the  inhabited  space.  In  those  waste  regions  of  oblivion,  dusky 
banners  and  tattered  escutcheons  indicated  the  graves  of  those  who  were  once 
doubtless,  *  princes  in  Israel.'  Inscriptions,  which  could  only  be  read  by  the 
painftil  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  act  of  devotional  charity 
which  they  employed,  invited  the  passengers  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those 
whose  bodies  rested  beneath.  Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of  the  last 
remains  of  mortality,  I  found  a  numerous  congregation  engaged  in  the  act  of 
prayer."— Rob  Roy. 
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a  previous  structure  on  or  near  the  same  site.  These 
mouldings  are  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Extensive  im- 
provements have  also  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
building;  the  nave  having  been  opened  up  and  restored  to  its 
original  simplicity  and  grandeur.  In  1856  it  was  resolved 
by  a  committee  of  citizens,  and  others  interested  in  the  under- 
taking, to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  edifice,  by 
a  series  of  stained  glass  windows,  to  be  executed  on  a  con- 
certed scheme  of  illustration.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Munich, 
being  the  place  generally  held  in  most  repute  for  this  art, 
should  have  the  honour  of  receiving  the  commission.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  windows  are  now  inserted;  and 
from  their  unquestionably  high  character  as  works  of  art,  are 
weU  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  revenues  of  the  see  of  Glasgow 
were  at  one  time  very  considerable,  as,  besides  the  royalty 
and  baronies  of  Glasgow,  eighteen  baronies  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to  it,  besides  a  large  estate  in 
Cumberland,  denominated  the  spiritual  dukedom.  Part  of 
these  revenues  have  fallen  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
part  to  the  Crown.  This  noble  structure  is  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  319  feet;  in  width,  63  feet;  and  the  spire  is 
225  feet  high.  It  is  surroimded  by  a  churchyard,  in  which 
rest  the  bones  of  many  generations.  The  building  itseK, 
besides,  contains  many  rich  and  ancient  monumental  tombs 
of  the  worthies  of  the  old  city,  and  of  the  grave  dignitaries  of 
church  and  state  in  the  days  of  other  years. 

Betwixt  the  Barony  Church  and  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral 
burying-ground,  which  is  lined  with  ancient  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, a  narrow  road  conducts  to  the  Bri(ige  of  Sighs,  so 
named  from  its  affording  access  to  the  Necropolis,  anciently 
the  "  Fir  Park,"  and  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  dark 
retreats  of  the  Druids.  This  bridge  spans  the  so-called  Molen- 
dinar  Bum,  which,  after  being  collected  into  a  dam  or  lake, 
dashes  briskly,  by  an  artificial  cascade,  down  a  steep  ravine. 
The  bold  and  rocky  eminence  which  forms  the  Necropolis, 
shoots  suddenly  up  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  form- 
ing, with  its  rich  shrubberies  and  multitudinous  monuments,  a 
noble  back-ground  to  the  Cathedral.  A  gateway  in  the 
Italian  style,  appears  in  front,  and  the  entire  surface  ot  ^<^ 
rock  is  divided  into  walks,  bristling  VvJiJSi  wJoQcsraa*  «S5^  ^^i^S^^. 
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every  variety  of  monumental  erection,  some  of  them  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  chaste  in  design.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
are^  the  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox,  the 
monuments 'to  Dr.  William  Black,  Mr.  William  M*Gavin, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heugh,  Major  Monteith, 
Charles  Tennant  of  St.  Rollox,  Colin  Dimlop,  of  Tolcross,  etc.* 
Knox's  monument  rises  above  all  the  others.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill  of  tombs,  some  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Clyde,  the  great  reformer  looks  grimly  down  on  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  varied  scenes  that  can  be  imagined ;  the 
massive  and  venerable  cathedral,  the  smoky  city  with  its 
countless  spires  and  chimney-stalks,  intersected  by  the  ship- 
laden  Clyde,  and  surrounded  by  the  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire,  and  Argyleshire  hQls. 

The  College  of  Glasgow  owes  its  erection  to  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  the  charter  in  its  favour  being  granted  to  him  by  James  II. 
at  Stirling,  April  20,  1443,  and  the  bull  for  the  erection  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  It  consists  of  a  long  range  of  venerable 
monastic-looking  buildings,  with  a  stone  balcony  in  front, 
whose  external  aspect  harmonizes  well  with  the  grave  purposes 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  first  of  the  three  inner  courts, 
there  is  an  old  staircase  much  admired.  At  the  northern 
extremity  a  gateway  leads  to  an  area  of  considerable  extent, 
in  which  are  the  houses  of  the  different  professors.  The 
buildings  are  imposing  in  their  appearance,  but  some  additions 
which  were  substituted  for  portions  taken  down  some  years 
ago,  are  of  a  character  wholly  foreign  to  the  original  style,  and 
have  marred  the  harmony  and  propriety  of  the  structure. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  un- 
settled character  of  the  times,  this  noble  educational  institu- 
tion rose,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  tlie 
highest  fame,  importance,  and  utility.  Among  the  many 
eminent  names  which  adorn  its  annals,  and  have  shed  a  lustre 
over  the  literary  and  civil  history  of  Scotland,  may  be  men- 
tioned Melville,  Baillie,  Leishman,  Burnet,  Simpson,  Hutchi- 
son, Black,  Cullen,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Miller,  Richardson, 
Young,  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  his  day,  and  Sandford,  also 
eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  orator.     The  government  of 

*  For  further  particulars  see  Blair's  Biographic  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
of  Glasgow  Necropolis. 
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the  University  is  entrusted  to  a  lord  chancellor,  a  lord  rector, 
a  dean  of  faculty,  the  principal,  and  the  facility  of  professors. 
The  diancellorship  is  a  permanent  office,  and  the  rector  is 
aj^inted  annually  by  the  votes  of  the  professors  and  the 
students. 

Immediately  opposite  the  College,  at  the  comer  of  High 
Street  and  College  Street,  stands  the  house  in  which  lived 
Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  during  his  student-life  in 
Glasgow. 

The  Hunterian  Museum,  behind  the  University  (a  plain 
building),  was  erected  in  1805,  and  named  after  its  founder, 
the  celebratiBd  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  who  studied  at  the 
University;  and  who,  by  his  will  in  1781,  bequeathed  to  it 
his  splendid  collection  of  books,  coins,  paintings,  anatomical 
preparations,  and  the  sum  of  ^£8000  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  their  reception.  The  collection  has  been  valued 
at  Jl  30,000,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  The  pubUc  are 
admitted  every  lawful  day  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  situated  in  Queen  Street,  opposite 
the  termination  of  Ingram  Street.  It  was  built  in  1829,  at  a 
cost  of  j650,000^,  in  the  flcnid  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
The  News  Room  is  130  feet  long  by  60  broad,  with  a  richly 
ornamented  arched-  roof,  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  pavement  in  front  is  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti, 
having  bronze  alto-reliefs  of  his  principal  battles  on  the 
pedestaL  This  statue  was  erected  by  private  subscription,  and 
cost  ^10,000. 

The  l^oomielaw  or  Harbour  is  a  noble  basin  comprising 
an  area  of  about  fifty  acres.  It  is  upwards  of  four  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  splendid 
range  of  quays  and  sheds,  thronged  with  vessels  of  every 
description,  from  the  largest  Indiaman  to  the  smallest  coast- 
ing craft,  while  steam  vessels  are  to  be  seen  at  aU  hours 
discharging  or  receiving  crowds  of  passengers,  or  threading 
their  way  through  the  harbour,  in  the  midst  of  buoys,  ferry- 
boats, and  dredging  machines.  The  harbour  is,  in  reality, 
the  greatest  work  connected  with  modem  Glasgow.  It  is  at 
once  the  product  of  its  commercial  entergim^^  «sA  *^<^  ^^2s^^ 
of  much  oi  its  prosperity,    "VThfitfe  >3aa^^  ^otAst^-^  'S«s^^ 
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are  now  ranged  three  or  four  abreast,  men  still  living,  and 
little,  indeed,  past  the  prime  of  life,  have  waded  across  from 
green  bank  to  green  bank  in  their  boyhood.  Within  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  river  at  this  place  has  been 
doubled  or  trebled  in  width,  while  in  depth  it  has  been 
increased  from  3J  feet  at  full  tide,  to  about  20  feet  A 
few  years  ago,  the  harbour  was  only  730  feet  long  on  one 
side;  it  is  now  some  7000  feet,  and  this,  too,  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Glasgow  or  Broomielaw  Bridge 
here  crosses  the  river.  It  is  faced  with  Aberdeen  granite, 
and  consists  of  seven  arches,  extending  altogether  to  500 
feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  wide,  being  seven  feet  wider 
than  London  Bridge.  The  view  from  it  is  very  striking 
and  animated.  There  are  other  two  stone  bridges  and  two 
suspension  bridges  for  foot-passengers  at  other  parts  of  the 
river. 

The  Green  is  the  old  Public  Park  of  Glasgow,  and  is  the 
common  property  of  the  inhabitants.  It  extends  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  to  the  east  of  the  Broomielaw,  and  is 
diversified  with  walks,  some  of  which  are  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  carriage-drive  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  An  obelisk,  143  feet  in 
height,  is  here  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.  From  this 
jjoint  the  Clyde  appears  to  great  advantage;  the  landscape 
including  the  various  bridges  in  the  distance,  with  long  ranges 
of  buildings,  public  and  private,  on  the  opposite  banks.  The 
river  is  here  spanned  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge.  On 
the  south  side  clusters  of  tall  chiomey-stalks  indicate  the 
locale  of  some  of  the  largest  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in 
the  city.  The  same  appearances  are  beheld  to  the  north-east, 
while  on  the  south  and  south-east  are  seen,  at  a  few  miles' 
distance,  the  slopes  of  the  Cathkin  Braes,  adorned  with 
plantations  and  gentlemen's  seats,  amongst  which  may  be 
distiDguished  Castlemilk,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said, 
and  with  probability,  to  have  lodged  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Langside.  About  two  miles  to  the  south  stands 
Cathcart  Castle,  a  picturesque  old  ruin,  from  whence  the 
imfortunate  Princess  witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  army,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  hopes.  Opposite  the  Green,  on  the  west,  are  the 
Court  HoUiSes  and  Jail,  in  front  of  which  public  executions 
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now  take  place.  The  annual  Glasgow  Fair  is  likewise  held  in 
this  area  in  the  month  of  July.  To  the  south  of  the  Court 
Houses  the  Clyde  is  crossed  by  Hutcheson's  Bridge,  a  modem 
structure,  of  no  pretensions  to  elegance. 

Algyle  Street  is  the  principal  street  of  Glasgow.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Trongate,  and  the 
GaUowgate  may  be  regarded  as  an  easterly  continuation  of  it. 
Taken  in  its  whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  it  exhibits  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  at  least  three  miles  in  length,  through  which 
the  stream  of  human  existence  flows  at  aU  hours  of  the  day, 
and  in  all  seasons.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  bmldings 
is  plain,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  plan  or  uniformity  of 
arrangement.  A  few  ancient  tenements,  with  narrow-pointed 
gables  and  steep  roofs,  here  and  there  attract  the  eye,  and  form 
a  contrast  to  the  modem  elegance  of  the  shops  beneath.  At 
the  Trongate,  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  somewhat  stimted,  but 
venerable-looking  spire,  projects  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  pavement  on  the  right  An  archway  has,  however,  been 
cut  through  the  lower  part  of  the  steeple,  to  facilitate  passage. 
Bight  opposite  is  a  tasteful  edifice  in  the  Flemish  or  Scottish 
mediaeval  style,  just  erected  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank's 
east-end  branch  ofl&ce.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Cross  of 
Glasgow,  forming  a  centre,  whence  various  other  streets, 
including  the  High  Street,  the  GaUowgate,  London  Street,  and 
the  Saltmarket,  diverge.  There  is  placed  here  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  the  Third,  of  no  great  merit  as  a  work  of  art. 
The  Tontine,  with  a  piazza  under  it,  extends  in  front;  it  con- 
tains a  large  News  Koom,  formerly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Coffee-Room,  and  which,  previoiisly  to  the  erection  of  the 
New  Exchange  in  Queen  Street,  was  the  great  focus  of  business 
and  politics.  The  ancient  jail  of  the  burgh,  and  the  old  Court 
houses,  in  front  of  which  criminals  were  formerly  executed, 
stood  exactly  at  the  comer  of  the  High  Street  and  Trongate — 
a  site  now  occupied  by  a  heavy,  tasteless  pile  of  shops  and 
warehouses.  The  Town-Hall,  however,  remains — in  which 
are  portraits  of  some  of  the  Scottish  and  English  sovereigns, 
besides  a  marble  statue  of  William  Pitt  by  Chantrey.  The 
Cross  Steeple,  too,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  civic  splendour  of 
this  part  of  the  city,  and  of  itseK  an  interesting  object ^  «»tJiL 
survives. 


The  High  Street  is  the  backhone  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
andent  city  of  St.  Mungo.  Many  of  the  bnHdingB  in  the 
dingy  row  are  venerable  from  their  antiquity ;  but  the 
presence  of  new  erectiona  on  every  side  indicates  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  its  ancient  characteristics.  On  every  aide 
numerous  closet  or  narrow  lanes  appear,  teeming  with  popula- 
tion, and  alive  with  the  hum  and  stir  of  active  life.  They 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  lower  daases,  and,  in  many  of 
them,  aa  well  as  in  those  in  the  Saltmarket  and  Bridgegate 
the  innrntea  are  densely  wed^^  tog«thin.    This  circumstance. 
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co-operating  with  other  fatal  causes,  has  tended  to  foster  the 
elements  of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  lower  considerably  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  Glasgow. 

After  passing  Duke  Street,  the  High  Street  ascends,  with 
a  considerable  curve,  what  is  called  the  "  Bell  of  the  Brae," 
becoming  at  this  point  rather  steep  and  narrow.  Here,  in  the 
year  1300,  a  severe  action  took  place  betwixt  the  English  and 
Scots;  the  former  commanded  by  Percy  and  Bishop  Beik,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Scottish  Champion — ^Wallace.  The  English 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  Within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  this  part  of  the  street  contained 
the  oldest  and  most  curious  looking  buildings  in  the  city; 
but  almost  the  whole  of  these  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
replaced  by  others  of  the  most  ordinary  character.  At  the 
top  of  this  ascent  on  the  right,  is  the  Drygate,  and  on  the  left 
the  Bottenrow;  both  of  them  very  old  streets.  This  is  indeed 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city;  though  very  few  buildings 
of  any  antiquity,  and  still  fewer  of  note,  remain  to  prove  its 
claim  to  this  distinction.  Along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Rottenrow  stood,  in  former  times,  the  manses  or  manor-houses 
of  the  prebends  attached  to  the  CathedraL 

The  Saltmarket  is  not  now,  as  in  the  pahny  days  of  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  the  domicile  of  provosts,  bailies,  and  other  civic 
dignitaries,  but  is  occupied  by  a  busy  population  of  the  lower 
class  of  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople.  The  lower  part,  and 
some  portions  of  the  neighbourhood,  form  the  Monmouth  Street 
and  Rag  Fair  of  Glasgow.  On  the  left  is  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  area  is  occupied  by  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  one  of  the  largest,  and  in  some  respects,  the  finest 
church  in  the  city.  Further  down,  on  the  right,  is  the  Bridge- 
gate.  Eighty  years  ago  the  Saltmarket  was  inhabited  by  the 
most  respectable  classes  of  citizens,  and  still  contains  several 
old  buildings  of  some  historical  note,  whose  appearance  tells 
a  tale  of  other  times.  In  one  of  these,  Silvercraig's  House, 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  lodged  when  in  Glasgow.  This 
house  is  BOW  demolished;  and  many  other  ancient  tenements 
in  this  street  have  long  since  fallen  victims  to  the  progress  of 
*«dme  and  improvement  Numerous  lanes  or  closes  run  off 
from  it  on  either  side,  inhabited  by  a  dense  and  rather  tur- 
bulent population  of  the  pooieat  c\aaft,  y'^^^^^  ^Vxv^s^^ 
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whose  squalid  character  does  not  invite  a  lengthened  scrutiny 
of  these  remnants  of  antiquity. 

The  Stockwell,  opposite  Glassford  Street,  and  running  to 
the  right  towards  the  river,  is  another  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
the  city.  A  few  old  tenements  still  shew  their  quaint  and 
venerable  fronts  here;  but  the  remorseless  march  of  improve- 
ment has  recently  swept  away  some  of  the  finest  Sixty  years 
ago  this  was  a  street  of  great  importance,  and  formed  the 
principal  approach  from  the  south,  by  the  old  bridge  of 
Glasgow.  The  original  structure,  which  was  built  by  Bishop 
Rae  in  1345,  was  the  first  stone  bridge  erected  in  Glasgow, 
and  for  four  himdred  years  formed  the  great  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland. 
Having  undergone,  however,  repeated  enlargements  to  adapt 
it  to  the  increasing  traflEic,  it  was  at  length  pulled  down,  and 
on  its  site  the  Victoria  Bridge  of  five  arches,  faced  with  white 
granite,  and  having  a  roadway  sixty  feet  wide,  has  been 
erected.  Midway  between  this  and  the  Glasgow  Bridge,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  for  foot  passengers. 

George  Square,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway,  is  one  of  the  most  central  places,  and  one 
of  the  largest  squares  in  the  city.  Of  the  several  monuments 
that  adorn  the  centre,  the  first  which  strikes  the  eye  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  square  in 
the  fonn  of  a  Grecian  Doric  Column,  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  minstrel  on  the  top. 
The  figure  is  haK  enveloped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  and  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  characterized  by  that  air  of 
bonhomie  and  shrewd  sense  which  distinguished  the  Great 
Magician.  Directly  in  front  of  Sir  Walter's  pillar,  opposite 
the  new  Post-Office,  is  a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze,  by 
Flaxnian,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1761.  To  the  right  of  Sir  John  Moore's  statue,  in  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  square,  is  placed  Chantrey's  bronze  figure  of 
James  Watt.  In  the  north-west  angle,  facing  the  terminus  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  is  erected  a  bronze 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Mossman. 

Buchanan  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Exchange,  and  runj*  * 
ning  from  Argyle  Street,  is  the  Regent  Street  of  Glasgow,  and 
is  filled  with  elegant  shops  and  warehouses.     In  St.  Vincent 
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Place,  opposite  the  Western  Club  House,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Marochetti,  erected  to  commemo- 
rate her  Majest/s  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1849. 

Sauchiehall  Street,  the  Oxford  Street  of  Glasgow,  and 
avenue  to  the  west  end  portion  of  the  town,  is  lined  with 
fashionable  shops  and  elegant  dwelling-houses.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  a  quiet  narrow  surburban  road,  with  hedges 
on  either  side ;  but  now  the  traffic  is  almost  unceasing.  In 
this  street  is  situated  the  Corporation  Gallery,  an  elegant  suite 
of  rooms,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  paintings, 
bequeathed,  imder  certain  contingencies,  to  the  public  of  Glas- 
gow, by  the  late  Archibald  M*Lellan,  Esq.  At  Charing  Cross, 
a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  James  Oswald,  M.P. 
for  Glasgow,  has  recently  been  erected.  As  the  tourist 
proceeds,  he  finds,  on  the  left,  various  handsome  streets,  open- 
ing into  it  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  new  town,  and 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Sauchiehall  Street,  and  on 
Sandyford  Road  (popularly  cadled  the  west  end),  are  Woodside 
Crescent,  Claremont  Terrace,  Woodland's  Terrace,  Park  Terrace, 
Buckingham  Terrace,  Grosvenor  Terrace,  etc.,  the  residences  of 
the  local  aristocracy — ^the  palaces,  in  fact,  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  west.  The  highly  picturesque  lands  of  Wood- 
lands and  Kelvin  Grove,  occupying  the  east  bank  of  the  Kelvin, 
were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
jfil  00,000,  and  now  form  a  west  end  park  for  the  free  use  of 
the  public.  This  place  of  recreation  has  now  been  beautifully 
laid  out  from  designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  is  named 
"  Kelvin  Grove." 

The  Botanic  Gardens,  which  are  situated  in  Great  Western 
Road,  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  occupy  a  site  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kelvin.  Of  foreign  plants  there  is  here  a  very 
complete  collection,  and  the  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out. 
The  observatory,  presided  over  by  the  Professor  of  Astronom}^ 
in  the  Glasgow  University,  occupies  a  lofty  eminence  south- 
west of  the  Gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gardens, 
and  in  the  same  line  of  street,  several  very  handsome  terraces 
have  recently  been  erected.  ' 

Blythswood  Square  is  of  older  date,  but  its  buildings,  from 
their  lofty  position  and  elegant  exterioi,larHvcsaft  ^ISjGfc'KftK^^ 
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and  most  prominent  objects  to  the  stranger  approaching  Glas- 
gow from  the  west.  In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  square  is 
an  Episcopal  church  (St.  Jude's),  in  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture.  The  view  from  Blythswood  Square  to  the  south 
and  west  is  very  fine  ;  but  on  the  north  it  is  intercepted  hj 
the  more  commanding  ridge  of  Garnet  Hill. 

The  portion  of  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde 
comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000,  located  in  Hutcheson- 
town,  Laurieston,  Tradeston,  and  Kingston,  mostly  in  the 
barony  of  Gorbals.  Prior  to  1846,  Gorbals  had  a  council, 
magistracy,  and  police  jurisdiction,  of  its  own ;  but  in  that 
year  an  act  was  passed,  extending  the  municipality  of  Glasgow 
over  the  suburbs,  and  amalgamating  the  whole  under  one 
management.  In  Hutchesontown,  which  stretches  eastward, 
huge  clusters  of  cotton  factories  have  sprung  up ;  but  in  other 
directions,  numerous  spacious  streets  evince  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  in  substantial  wealth  and  comfort  Portland  Street, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  contains  the  Baronial  HaU 
in  connection  with  the  Police  Buildings.  The  Corporation 
have  recently  purchased  upwards  of  100  acres  of  the  lands  of 
Camphill  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Clyde,  to  be  called  "  the  Queen's  Park." 

The  Joint  Terminus  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western 
and  Greenock  Bailways,  a  heavy  and  sombre  edifice,  will  be 
observed  immediately  on  erasing  the  Broomielaw  Bridge. 
HaK  a  mile  south  is  the  basin  of  the  Johnston  and  Paisley 
Canal,  now  used  only  for  goods  traffic 

The  south-side  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  whence 
trains  depart  to  Bothwell  and  Hamilton,  and  likewise  to  Barr- 
head, is  a  little  way  east  of  this.  In  the  same  locality  are 
Dixon's  iron-works,  having  six  blast-furnaces,  and  malleable 
iron-works  in  connection  with  them.  On  dull  moist  nights 
these  throw  up  a  reflection  in  the  sky  which  is  seen  for  many 
miles  around.  A  considerable  distance  east,  opposite  the  Glas- 
gow Green,  are  the  works  of  Messrs.  S.  Higgiubotham  and  Co., 
where  all  the  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
printing,  are  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale. 

The  water  supply  of  Glasgow  is  obtained  from  Loch  Katrine 
(a  distaace  of  40  miles),  and  is  of  excellent  quality  and  purity. 
The  undertaking  was  one  of  great  labour  and  expense ;  but  its 
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ultimate  success  has  proved  sufficient  recompense.  In  1859 
the  works  were  publicly  opened  by  Her  Majesty  at  Loch 
Katrine. 
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HAMILTON ^BOTHWELL   CASTLE LANARK   AND 

FALLS   OF   CLYDE. 

Caledonian  Railway — Glasgow  and  Hamilton  Section. 

Several  trains  daily  each  way.    Omnibus  in  connection  starts  from  SO  Queen 
Street  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  train ;  Fares,  Id.  and  2d. 

This  tour  may  be  conveniently  made  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  line  to 
Hamilton,  or,  to  save  time,  the  tourist  can  learnt  the  train  at  BUmtyre  Staiion, 
from  which  he  may  proceed  on  foot  by  the  new  suspcTisionrbridge  over  the  Clyde^  to 
Bothwell  Castky  BothweU  Bridge^  and  Hamilton  Pdlaoe  ;  orly  Wanker's  Om/nOms, 
from  the  Horse  Repository y  West  Nile  Street^  or  the  office,  119  London  Street — Glas- 
gow to  Bothwell  four  times  a  day  in  summer,  and  twice  in  winder.  By  the  'bus  the 
tourist  can  be  dropped  at  the  gateway  to  Bothwell  Castle.  Another  rovie  is  by  the 
Caledonian,  Railway,  south  side  station,  to  Uddin^stone,  within,  a  short  distance  of 
BothweU  Castle.  Leaving  the  Castle  for  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  tourist  finds  there 
a  gateway  admitting  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  grounds,  through  which  he  may 
walk  for  about  two  miles,  and,  crossing  the  Clyde,  reach  MotherweU  Station,  on 
the  main  line,  16  miles  from  Glasgow.  From  thence  he  is  carried  on  by  Car- 
luke to  Lanark,  29  miles  from  Glasgow.  From  Lanark— after  visiting  the  Falls 
of  Clyde— he  may  proceed  by  railway  to  Edinburgh,  to  Glasgow,  or  to  Carlisle. 

The  Falls  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from  Edinburgh,  taking  the 
Caledonian  Railway  to  Lanark  (30  miles),  and  afterwards  either  returning  to 
Edinburgh,  or  reversing  the  route,  as  described. 

Leaving  Glasgow  by  railway,  the  train  proceeds  eastward 
to  Hamilton  by  Rutherglen,  Cambuslang,  and  Blantyre.  The 
tourist  may  halt  for  an  hour  at  Cambuslang  to  climb  the 
curious  basaltic  hill  of  Dechmont  (the  fort  of  peace),  600  feet 
high.  On  its  summit  the  Beltane  or  May  day  fires,  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  are  said  to  have  been  kindled.  Large  quantities 
of  charcoal,  and  the  remains  of  a  strongly  built  roimd  tower, 
24  feet  in  diameter,  were  lately  found  buried  under  the  soil. 
From  the  top  of  Dechmont,  on  a  clear  day,  there  may  be 
obtained  an  excellent  view  of  Clydesdale.  Near  at  hand  lie 
the  undulating  grounds  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  rich  woods  of 
Hamilton,  with  Bothwell's  picturesque  castle  and  church; 
while  further  down  in  the  vale  rise  GlasgoVa  Q.wxB*i\.%^  «^\s^is. 
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and  chimneys  from  a  blue  haze  of  smoke.  Towards  the 
north-west,  the  valley  is  enclosed  by  the  Campsie  and  Kirkin- 
tilloch hills,  beyond  which  may  be  seen,  in  favourable  weather, 
the  summits  of  one  or  two  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The 
view  from  Dechmont  includes,  towards  the  south-east  the 
Tweddale  and  Pentland  hills,  with  "  Tintock  tap,*'  whence  the 
Clyde  derives  its  origin. 

At  Blantyre,  the  extensive  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  and 
dyeing  mills,  established  in  1785  by  the  energetic  merchant 
preacher  David  Dale,  deserve  notice,  not  only  for  their  having 
all  the  latest  improvements,  but  also  for  the  adniirable  manner 
in  which  the  village  and  grounds  attached  to  the  works  are 
kept.  The  cheerful,  tidy,  and  healthy  aspect  of  the  work 
people  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  situation  of  the  works 
has  been  prudently  chosen,  and  that  cleanliness  and  order  may 
be  easily  kept,  when  once  instituted. 


HAMILTON. 

Population,  10,686. 

[Inns:  King's  Arms;  Commercial;  Black  Bull;  Hamilton  Arms.] 

Omnibus  to  Railway  Station  every  train ;  Fares  2d.  and  1^.    Omnibus  six 
times  daily  to  Motherwell ;  Fares  4d.  and  3d. 

Hamilton  is  the  capital  of  the  middle  ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  a  parliamentary  burgh,  with  300  electors.  The  staple 
trades  are — ^weaving  (silks  and  gauze),  and  tambouring  (lace 
falls,  etc.)  The  weavers  are  one  haK  fewer  than  they  were 
fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  their  shops  are  now  turned  into 
dwelling-houses.  A  number  of  coal  and  iron  mining  villages 
in  the  vicinity  add  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  town; 
and  although  at  night  the  horizon  round  Hamilton  is  lighted 
up  by  the  bright  fires  of  the  various  iron  works,  they  are 
sufficiently  distant  not  to  affect  its  amenity.  The  parish  is 
watered  by  the  picturesque  rivers  Clyde  and  Avon,  with  nine 
tributary  streams;  running  through  deep  flower-haunted 
glens,  containing  exquisite  little  dells  and  snatches  of  scenery. 
It  is  also  noted  for  its  abundant  flower  and  fruit  gardens;  but 
its  chief  attractions  are  Hamilton  Palace,  with  its  parks  and 
forests,  Cadzow  Castle  and  Glen,  Bamcluith  and  ChateUierault, 
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to  all  of  which  (except  the  interior  of  the  palace),  admissioii 
may  be  readily  obtained.  It  is  intended  that  the  park  near 
the  palace  should  be  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  old  town, 
already  nearly  all  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In 
the  old  town  is  a  spot  called  Queenzie  Neuk,  where  Queen 
Mary  rested  on  her  journey  to  Langside.  At  the  "  King^s 
Head,"  now  removed,  Cromwell  lodged  during  his  raid  into 
Scotland;  and  in  "  Sarah  Jean's  Close,"  General  Lambert  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Laird  of  Ralston's  Dragoons.  The  old 
steeple  and  pillory  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The 
Moat  Hill,  the  old  runic  cross,  and  the  carved  gateway  in  the 
palace  parks,  are  relics  of  the  Hamilton  of  olden  times.  The 
town  has  been  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Cadzow,  and  the  opening  of  Cadzow  Street.  The 
town  is  a  military  depot  with  large  horse  and  foot  barracks, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  healthiest  in  the  kingdom.* 

Hamilton  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  stands 
on  a  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river,  to  the  left  of  the 
railway  station,  and  is  only  shewn  to  well-introduced  visitors. 
The  old  Palace  of  Hamilton  was  a  plain  edifice,  walled  off  a 
brief  distance  from  the  main  street  of  the  Netherton,  and  the 
most  ancient  part,  erected  in  1591,  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Palace.  The  front  of  the  new  Palace  is  a 
specimen  of  the  enriched  Corinthian  order,  with  projecting 
pillared  portico,  after  the  style  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
at  Rome.  The  length  of  this  noble  fa9ade  is  264,  and  its 
height  60  feet.  The  portico  has  two  rows  of  six  columns, 
each  25  feet  high,  and  fully  10  feet  span,  formed  of  a  solid 
block  of  stone,  quarried  in  Dalserf ;  each  of  which  required  to 
be  drawn  by  30  horses.  The  portico  gives  access  to  a  noble 
entrance  hall,  and  to  the  state  apartments. 

The  interior  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  the  number  of 
costly  works  of  art  and  vertu  which  it  contains.  Obtaining  access 
by  the  old  front,  the  spaciouB  Egyptian  hall,  with  its  baronial  fire- 
place, is  first  entered;  then  the  old  dining-room,  containing  portraits 
of  the  late  Duke  by  M'Nee,  of  the  first  Dnke,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1649,  and  other  family  portraits.    We  next  approach  the  Duchess* 

*  For  further  particulaTS  regarding  Hamilton  and  its  environa,  aea  Mx  .^&s»:^  * 
excellent  handbook. 
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staircase  in  blue  stone,  with  lantern  roof,  and  adorned  with  busts  and 
statues.  The  music  room  is  richly  and  fitly  furnished;  and  the 
apartments  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  are  finished  in  gold  and  colours. 
The  picture  gallery  is  a  noble  apartment,  120  feet  by  20,  and  20  feet 
high.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  late  Duke's  ambassadorial  throne» 
placed  between  two  porphyry  busts  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  At 
the  other  end  is  an  imposing  doorpiece  of  black  marble,  the  pediment 
supported  by  columns  of  green  porphyry  of  great  value.  On  the 
walls  are  portraits  of  George  in.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  of  the  late 
Duke  in  his  state  robes,  the  beautiful  Duchess  Anne  (afterwards  of 
Argyle),  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  a^long  series  of  family  portraits; 
also  Bubens*  celebrated  painting  of  Daniel  in  the  Lions*  Den.*  The 
tribune,  with  its  lantern  roof,  100  feet  high,  and  hanging  gallery,  is 
used  as  an  assembly  room,  and  has  doors  leading  to  all  the  principal 
apartments.  It  contains  busts  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  the  late 
and  present  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  others.  After  passing  through 
the  old  state  rooms,  profusely  huug  with  paintings,  and  filled  with 
cabinets  of  rare  value,  the  Beckford  Library,  in  the  form  of  a  T»  is 
entered  by  the  old  oak  staircase.  The  new  state-rooms  are  luxu- 
riantly furnished,  and  the  walls  hung  with  tapestry  of  rare  workman- 
ship. Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  treasures  of  the  Palace  is  a 
round  table  of  Sevres  china,  exquisitely  painted — on  the  gold  rim  of 
which  is  engraved,  *'  Offert  d  la  Madame  La  Duchesse  de  SamiUon, 
par  sa  Majesti  L^ Imperatrice  Eugenie — Sevres  le  4  Avrily  1853.'' 
Among  the  cabinets  are  one  presented  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Bussia 
— the  travelling  chest  of  Napoleon — the  cabinet  and  jewel  case  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others,  of  green  malachite,  enriched  with 
mosaic  or  inlaid  paintings,  and  with  pebbles,  gems,  etc.  Scagliola 
pillars,  tripod  vases,  and  a  vast  marble  slab,  bearing  the  statue  of 

*  Some  of  the  other  famous  pictures  in  the  Palace  by  the  great  masters,  are 
the  Entombment  of  Christ  by  Poussin ;  the  Ascension  by  Georgione ;  •  the 
Madonna  of  Corregio ;  the  Miser  of  Q.  Matsys ;  a  Stag-hunt  by  Sneyder ;  a 
Laughing  Boy  by  Da  Vinci;  Portraits  by  Vandyke,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and 
M^ee;  Landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa;  and  miscellaneous  pieces  by  "Htian, 
Bembrandt,  Guido,  Carlo  Dolce,  the  Gairacci,  Spagnoletti,  etc.  Catalogues  lie 
in  each  room :  but  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  has  been  altered.  The  pic- 
tures consist  of  about  2000  pieces ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  £15,000  worth  of 
rare  prints.  Some  of  the  cabinets  are  very  precious,  one  table  being  valued  at 
£4000.  The  plate,  including  a  splendid  gold  set,  is  valued  at  £50,000.  There 
is  an  exquisite  gold  tea-service — a  gift  to  the  present  Duchess.  The  carabine 
with  which  Bothwellhaugh  shot  the  Regent  Murray  is  also  in  the  Palace ;  as  is 
the  ring  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  Lord  John  Hamilton.  There  is  also  an 
original  picture  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 
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the  Laocoon,  a  portrut  of  Napoleon  b;  David,  etc.,  eDiich  tlie  aev 
dtning-room. 

The  Manaoleam,  a  gtractnre  of  the  moat  aaperb  deacription, 
reaemU«B  in  geaeral  desigD  the  MauBolenm  of  the  Emperor  Esdriaa 
at  Borne  (oov  the  CasteUo  di  St.  Augelo).  It  coDaiBta  oF  a  circular 
man  of  boildbg,  springing  from  a  square  basement,  and  encloung 
«  richl;  decorated  octagonal  cbapel,  under  the  floor  of  which  are 
the  vaalts,  arrsaged  according  to  the  Caahion  of  a  catacomb.  Terraced 
etairs  lead  on  either  hand  from  the  low  groundi  on  the  river  front, 
to  an  eitemal  platform,  on  which  the  colossal  Liona,  bj  A.  H, 
Bitchie,  have  been  placed.  Below,  on  the  rustic  basement,  above 
the  portals  to  the  vaults,  are  effigies  of  Life,  Deatti,  and  Eternity, 
each  personified  b;  a  human  visage.  The  whole  is  lighted  by  a  dome 
covered  by  on  immense  concave  glass  roof.  On  a  plain  slab  outside, 
on  the  circular  part  of  the  tower,  above  the  chapel  door,  ia  the 
following  inacription : — hoo  hokoueiitiiu  sibi  et  sura  bxstbuehduu 
ODBivn  ALBZAKDBs  DUX  HAuiLTONii  DEciHUB.  The  chapel  floor  is 
marble  mosaic  of  as  elaborate  description.  The  architect  was  David 
Bryce,  B.8.A.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Chatelheranlt,  an  ancient  chateau  or  anmmer  palace,  is  finely 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
opposite  the  ruins  of  Codzow  Caatle.  The  walls  of  the  chief  apart- 
ments exhibit  eiquiaite  apecimens  of  French  decorative  art,  of  the 
era  of  Louis  Qnatorse,  in  wood.carviDg  and  stucco.  The  lightness, 
delicacy,  and  elegance  of  tbeae  plaster  pictures,  consisting  of  scenes 
of  rural  life,  of  IVuits,  flowers,  and  mythological  flgurca,  are  exceed- 
ingly pleasing.  The  principal  gamekeeper  occupies  part  of  the 
chateau,  which,  with  its  turrets 
and  extended  front,  looks  much 
more  spadoua  than  it  really  is. 

Cadzow  Castle,  hid  in  wood, 
darkened  by  ivy  and  cteepng 
shrubs,  occupisB  a  romantic  site 
overhanging  the  brawling  Avon 
The  keep  with  the  fbsse,aiiarrow 
bridge,  and  a  well,  several  vaults 
and  the  walls  of  a  chapel,  are  all 
that  DOW  exist.  Near  it  is  the 
noble  chase,  with  its  ancient  oaks, 
tha  remains  of  the  Caledonian 

Forest,  which  ancientiy  stretched  from  sea  to  via..     ?iwna  tS-'So^k 
tTBBfl  are  85  feet  in  girth,  hi4  om  mwaMJea  ?R.    '^^o.'si  *!^  "^ 
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enough  to  have  witnessed  the  Druidical  rites.  A  remnant  of  tbe 
breed  of  Scottish  wild  cattle  (about  eighty)  still  browse  in  this 
forest;  and  their  bulls  maintain  their  old  character  of  ferocity. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  Cadzow  Castle  the  subjedt  of  a  spirited 
ballad. 

The  banks  of  the  South  Calder,  which  lie  at  no  great  distance  from 
Hamilton,  are  adorned  with  a  number  of  seats,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  Dalziel  House  (Hamilton),  built  1649,  with  a  curious 
peel  tower,  etc.,  in  the  old  Scotch  baronial  style;  Wishaw  House 
(Lord  Belhaven),  a  castellated  structure;  Coltness  (H.  Houldsworth, 
Esq.);  Allanton  (Sir  H.  J.  S.  Steuart,  Bart.);  Cleland  (Lord  Stair); 
Garfin  (R.  Steuart,  Esq.);  Orbiston  (Mrs.  Douglas).  The  Rotten 
Gaidar,  parish  of  Blantyre,  has  also  fine  seats  and  scenery;  the  most 
remarkable  is  Galderwood  Gastle  (Sir  W.  A.  Maxwell),  worthy  of  a 
visit  for  the  variety  and  picturesque  character  of  its  walks  and 
grounds ;  the  glen  and  stream,  the  cliffs  feathered  with  trees,  moss, 
and  ivy;  the  broken  rocks  and  waterfalls  being  all  turned  to  the 
best  account.  On  the  North  Galder  is  Woodhall,  and  on  the  Avon, 
Fairholm  (J.  Hamilton,  Esq.)  At  Strathaven  is  the  fine  old  castle 
of  Avondale  in  ruins,  where  the  good  Duchess  Anne  Hamilton  found 
shelter.  In  this  parish  is  the  famous  Drumclog,  where  the  Govenan> 
ters  defeated  Glaverhouse,  Ist  June  1679.  An  annual  sermon  is  still 
preached  on  the  field  of  battle  on  Ist  June. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  are  the  Gastle  of  Darngaber — the 
Tumulus  of  Meikle  Earnock — the  Gromlecb  or  Gruiket  Stone,  near 
Quarter — and  the  clipped  terraced  gardens  of  Bamcluith  (in  the 
Dutch  style).  These  gardens  were  constructed  by  John  Hamilton, 
an  ancestor  of  Lord  Belhaven,  about  1583,  and  are  now  the  property 
of  Lady  Ruthven. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Clyde  two  miles  north 
of  Hamilton,  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  which  took 
place  in  1679,  between  the  Royal  forces,  nnder  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  Covenanters.  The  Royal  army  moved, 
towards  Hamilton,  and  reached  Bothwell-moor  on  the  2 2d  of 
June.  The  insurgents  were -encamped  chiefly  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  Park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  separated  the  two 
armies.  Bothwell  Bridge  was  then  long  and  narrow,  having 
a  portal  in  the  middle  with  gates,  which  the  Covenanters 
shut  and  barricaded  with  stones  and  loads  of  timber.  This 
important  post  was  defended  by  300  of  their  best  men,  under 
HackstoB  of  Rathillet  and  Hall  oi  Haw^lahftaA, 
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The  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  waited  upon  Monmonth  to 
offer  terms,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  interpose  with 
his  Majesty  on  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  immediately  dis- 
persing themselves,   and  yielding  up  their  arms.    The  extreme 
party,  however,  would  accede  to  no  terms  with  an  uncovenanted 
king;  and  while  they  were  debating  on  the  Duke's  proposal,  his 
field-pieces  were  already  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  to 
cover  the  attack  of  the  foot-guards,  who  were  led  on  by  Lord 
Livingstone  to  force  the  bridge.    **  Here  Hackston  maintained  his 
post  with  zeal  and  courage,  nor  was  it  until  all  his  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  eveiy  support  denied  him  by  the  general,  that  he 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  important  pass.    When  his  party  were 
drawn  back,  the  Duke's  army,  with  their  cannon  in  front,  slowly 
defiled  along  the  bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  as  they  came 
over  the  river.    The  Duke  commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse 
the  cavalry.    It  would  seem  that  these  movements  could  not  have 
been  performed  without  at  least  some  loss,  had  the  enemy  been 
serious  in    opposing  them.    But  the    insurgents  were  otherwise 
employed.    With  the  strangest  delusion  that  ever  fell  upon  devoted 
beings,  they  chose  these  precious  moments  to  cashier  their  officers, 
and  elect  others  in  their  room.    In  this  important  operation  they 
were  at  length  disturbed  by  the  Duke's  cannon,  at  the  very  first 
discharge  of  which,  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled  and  rode 
off,  breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  in  their 
flight."    Monmouth  humanely  issued  orders  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood,  but  Claverhouse,  burning  to  avenge  his  defeat,  and  the  death 
of  his  comet  and  kinsman  at  Drumclog,  made  great  slaughter  among 
the  fugitives,  of  whom  400  were  slain.     Many  of  the  fugitives 
found  shelter  in  the  wooded' parks  around  Hamilton  Palace.* 

Great  changes  have  now  been  made  on  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment. The  gateway,  gate,  and  house  of  the  bridge-ward  were  long 
ago  removed.  The  original  breadth  of  the  bridge  was  twelve  feet ; 
but,  in  1826,  twenty-two  feet  were  added  to  its  breadth,  the  hollow 
which  once  lay  at  the  Hamilton  extremity  was  filled  up,  and  an 
alteration  was  also  made  in  the  road,  at  the  other  end.  The  open 
park  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  posted,  is  now  changed  into 
enclosed  fields  and  plantations,  and  the  moor  upon  which  the  royal 
army  advanced  to  the  engagement  is  now  a  cultivated  and  beautiful 
region. 

*  See  notes  to  the  ballad  of  "The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,"  in  the  Border 
Minstrelsy.  The  reader  may  remember  the  spirited  description  given.  q€  tMs^ 
engagement  in  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 
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The  level  groands,  wbicb  stretch  from  Bothwell  Bridge  along  the 
north-east  bank  of  the  river,  once  formed  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Moray.  The 
site  of  his  house  is  within  100  yards  of  the  present  farm-house  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  and  is  marked  by  a  very  old  gean  tree  (wild  cherry). 
The  estate  was  a  "  hawk's-fligbt"  of  land  granted  for  valour  to  its 
first  possessor.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  farm-house  is 
an  old  Eoman  bridge  over  the  Galder. 

A  little  further  on  are  Bothwell  village  and  church.  In  the  manse 
Joanna  Baillie  was  born;  her  father  having  been  minister  of  this 
parish  for  many  years.  The  old  church,  part  of  which  is  still 
standing,  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Glothic  fabric,  cased  with  a 
thin  coating  of  stone.  Within  its  walls,  the  unfortunate  Bobert 
Duke  of  Kothesay,  who  was  afterwards  starved  to  death  by  his  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Albany  in  Falkland  Palace,  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas. 

The  picturesque  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle*  stand  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Bothwell.  The  building  is  a  noble  relic  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, and  consists  of  a  large  oblong  quadrangle,  flanked, 
towards  the  south,  by  two  huge  circular  towers,  and  covering 
an  area  of  234  feet  in  length,  and  99  feet  in  breadth.  Some 
parts  of  the  walls  are  14  feet  thick,  and  60  feet  in  height. 
The  fosse  can  still  be  traced,  and  so  also  may  the  flying 
buttresses  and  ramparts.  The  chapel  in  the  east  end  is 
recognised  by  the  shafted  windows,  or  rather  part  of  it,  as  the 
font,  altar,  stance,  etc.,  are  in  the  open  space  at  the  end.  A 
circular  dungeon,  24  feet  by  12,  caUed  Wallace's  Beef-barrel, 
is  still  shewn.  Ivy,  wild  roses,  and  yellow  wall-flower,  adorn 
the  walls,  which  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  the 
painter^s  penciL 

"  The  tnfted  grass  lines  Bothwell's  ancient  hall, 
The  fox  peeps  caatioos  from  the  creviced  wall, 
Where  once  prond  Murray,  Clydesdale's  ancient  lord, 
A  mimie  sovereign,  held  the  festal  board." 

The  Clyde  here  makes  a  beautiful  sweep,  and  forms  the  semi- 
circular  declivity  celebrated  in  Scottish  song   as  Bothwell 

*  Tourists  are  admitted  by  the  principal  gateway  only  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  thpy  are  expected  to  retire  from  the  grounds 
before  6  o'clock.    No  admission  on  other  d&y%. 

2  C 
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Bank.  A  fog  house  on  the  river's  brink  affords  the  best  view 
of  the  ruins.  In  the  time  of  Sir  William  Wallace  this  ancient 
stronghold  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Andrew  Mnrraj  of 
Bothwell,  who  with  Lord  William  Donglas  were  the  first 
noblemen  to  join  the  Scottish  hero  in  the  assertion  of  their 
country's  independence,  and  .the  last  to  forsake  him  after  the 
failure  of  his  patriotic  attempt.  After  Murray^s  outlawry,  his 
estate  of  Bothwell  was  forfeited,  and  conferred  by  Edward  I. 
on  Aylmer  de  Valence,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  com- 
mander of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  English,  Bruce  bestowed  Bothwell  Castle  on  his  brother- 
in-law  Andrew  Murray,  and  through  hiTn  it  descended  to 
Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas.  After  the  forfeiture  of 
the  Douglasses  in  1445,  it  was  successively  possessed  by  the 
Crichtons,  John  Eamsay,  a  favourite  of  James  IIL,  and  the 
Hepbums,  Earls  of  BothweU.  On  the  attainder  of  the 
infamous  Earl  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
castle  at  length  reverted  to  the  noble  family  of  Douglas.  1% 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Home,  to  whom  the 
extensive  estates  of  the  family  descended  in  1857,  on  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  James  the  fourth  Baron  Douglas,  without 
issue. 

The  modem  residence  is  a  plain  mansion  standing  on  a 
lawn  near  the  old  castle.  It  was  built  by  the  young  Earl  of 
Forfar,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir.  The 
priory  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  property  of  Lord 
Blantyre,  but  the  ground  is  held  in  lease  by  the  owner  of 
Bothwell  Castle. 


LANARK  AND  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

From  Hamilton  the  tourist  may  reach  Lanark  by  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Motherwell  Station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
two  miles  distant,  and  there  taking  the  train;  or  he  may 
pursue  the  road  up  the  river  side.  If  he  take  the  road,  he 
crosses  the  Avon  half  a  mile  from  Hamilton.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  this,  the  road  strikes  off  the  Carlisle  high- 
way, and  gradually  descends  towards  the  margin  of  the  river. 
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On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Clyde  is  Dalziel  House  (Hamilton, 
Esq.),  surrounded  by  woods.  A  mile  and  a  half  onwards  to 
the  left  is  Cambusnethan  (J.  S.  Lockhart,  Esq.),  a  modem 
mansion,  ornamented  with  pinnacles  and  tabernacle  work,  and 
seated  on  a  lawn,  shaded  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  This 
district,  which  has  earned  the  name  of  "The  Orchard  of 
Scotland,"  or  "The  Fruit  Lands,"  presents  "  one  iminterrupted 
series  of  grove,  garden,  and  orchard — a  billowy  ocean  of 
foliage,  waving  under  the  summer  wind,  and  glowing  under 
the  summer  sun."  Nearly  six  miles  from  Hamilton,  the 
Edinburgh  road  to  Ayr  crosses  the  Clyde  at  Garrion  Bridge, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  seat  of  Lord  Belhaven's,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  a  short  way  on  is  the  village  of  Dal- 
serf,  celebrated  for  its  orchards.  On  the  left  is  Dalserf  House 
(James  Campbell),  and  on  the  rights  Millbum  House. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Brownlee  (Harvie, 
Esq.),  and  farther  up  the  Clyde,  the  stately  mansion  of  Mald- 
slie  Castle  (James  Hozier,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Hyndford  A  little  farther  on  are  Milton-Lockhart 
( —  Lockhart,  Esq.),  standing  on  a  promontory  surrounded  by 
sloping  banks  and  gardens;  and  Waygateshaw  ^teel,  Esq.), 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  acts  charged  against  Major  Weir  and 
his  sister,  condemned  for  witchcraft  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
About  three  miles  beyond  Dalserf,  the  tourist  crosses  the  river 
Nethan,  and  on  the  right,  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the 
Clyde,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Craignethan  or 
Draphane,  situated  on  a  promontory  high  above  the  former 
stream,  and  well  known  as  the  prototype  of  the  "  TiUietudlem 
Castle "  of  "  Old  Mortality."  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  called  the  Bastard  of  Arran, 
— a  man  noted  for  his  sanguinary  character,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  rancour  of  party  strife  shortly  after  the  castle  was  built, 
— and  it  has  long  remained  the  property  of  the  Douglas  family. 
A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  Carfin 
House  (Anderson,  Esq.),  and  soon  after  ha\ing  passed  the 
village  of  Hazelbank  we  enter  the  plantations  of  Stonebyres 
(Colonel  Douglas). 

The  channel  of  the  river  now  becomes  rugged  and  con- 
fined, and  the  banks  more  precipitous,  while  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall  is  more  or  less  distinctly  lafe^"^^.    \sv  ^  '^^^  Skssss^^ 
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the  tourist,  appioaching  from  the  west,  reaches  the  pall  of 
STONEBYHES,  the  fiiBt  of  THE  PALLB  OF  THE  Cltde.  The  river 
here  makes  three  distinct  falls,  being  broken  by  two  projecting 

Passing  on  to  the  village  of  Kirkfieldbank,  on  the  light, 
Kirkfield  ^tein,Esq.),  on  the  left,  Simnyside  (Gillespie,  Esq.), 
and  other  elegant  villas,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Stonebytes,  crosses  the  Clyde  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches,  attd  enters 

LANARK. 

(SS  miles  rrom  Glasgow,  sad  32  fyom  Edinburgh,  Csledoniui  Railway.) 
[Imu :  Clfdesdale ;  Dooglaa ;  Commtrclal ;  Black  Bull    PopulaUon  50*8]. 

This  town  ifl  agreeably  eitiiated  near  the  river  Clyde,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  Falls.  It  is  histori- 
cally interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Scottish  hero  Wallace 
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commenced  his  glorious  exertions  to  free  his  country  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  tradition  points  out  a  number  of  localities 
in  the  vicinity,  identified  with  his  name  and  exploits.  A 
statue  of  the  hero  is  placed  in  a  niche  above  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  parish  church. 

In  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde  from  Lanark,  the  tourist 
should  at  once  proceed  to  BoNNmoroN  Linn  (the  uppermost), 
which  is  two  nules  from  Lanark,  by  a  romantic  path  through 
the  grounds  of  Bonnington  (Six  Charles  Eoss).  In  Bonnington 
House  are  preserved  two  relics  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  a 
portrait  of  the  hero,  and  a  curious  chair  on  which  he  is  said 
to  have  sat.  Above  the  cataract  the  river  moves  very  slowly, 
but  all  at  once  it  bends  towards  the  north-west,  and,  dividing 
its  current  on  either  side,  throws  itself  over  a  perpendicular 
rock  of  about  thirty  feet,  into  a  deep  hollow  or  basin.  A 
dense  mist,  varying  according  to  the  humidity  of  the  season, 
continually  hovers  over  this  seething  caldron.  Immediately 
below  the  first  fall,  the  river  hurries  along  with  great 
rapidity,  boiling  and  foaming  over  its  narrow  and  rocky 
channel.  The  banks  are  very  steep,  and,  at  one  point,  the 
river  struggles  through  a  chasm  not  more  than  fourteen  feet 
wide. 

Cora  Linn,  the  grandest  of  the  falls,  is  fully  half  a  mile 
below  Bonnington  Linn.  The  river  takes  three  distinct  leaps, 
and  falls  altogetiier  a  height  of  about  eighty-four  feet.  ^  The 
best  view  of  tMs  magnificent  fall  is  from  the  semicircular  seat 
on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  opposite.  There  is  a  rustic  stair- 
case, leadix^  to  the  bottom,  partly  formed  of  wood,  and  partly 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  from  which  the  cataract  has  a  very 
fine  effect.  Above  is  a  pavilion,  erected  in  1708  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael,  then  of  Bonnington,  which  is  fitted  up 
with  mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  cataract  the  appear- 
ance of  being  precipitated  upon  the  spectator.  Upon  a  rock 
above  the  fall,  is  the  old  castle  of  Cora,  and,  to  the  right  of  the 
castle,  Corehouse,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Corehouse. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Cora  Linn  is  the  village  of  New 
Lanark,  originally  established  in  the  year  1783  by  the  bene- 
volent David  Dale  of  Glasgow,  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  2500,  oaA.  acfe  «:i^Os»s«^ 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning. 
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Cartland  Crags  and  Wallace's  Cave  form  a  romantic  scene 
on  the  Mouse  Water,  about  a  mile  north-west  from  Lanark. 
The  stream  flows  through  a  deep  chasm,  apparently  formed 
by  an  earthquake,  instead  of  following  what  seems  a  much 
more  natural  channel  a  little  further  to  the  south.  The  rocks 
on  the  north  side  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet.  About 
30  years  ago  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  this  ravine,  consisting 
of  three  arches  128  feet  in  height.  A  short  distance  beneath 
is  a  ^narrow  old  bridge  supposed  to  be  of  Koman  origin. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards  above  the  new 
bridge  is  the  cave  termed  "  Wallace's  Cave,"  which  is  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  hiding-place  of  that  hero  after  he  had 
skin  Haselrig  the  English  sheriff. 

Jerviswood,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  who 
was  murdered  under  the  forms  of  law  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  from  Lanark, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mouse.  The  attainder  of  Jerviswood 
was  reversed  by  the  Convention  Parliament  at  the  Revolution. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  plantations,  is  Cleghom,  the  seat  of  Allan  EUiot 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  MJP. 

Lee  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Norman  Macdonald  Lockhart, 
Bart.,  is  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Lanark,  situated  on  a 
picturesque  valley  north  of  the  Clyde.  It  has  been  modernized 
in  the  castellated  style,  and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
pictures.  Here  is  kept  the  famous  Lee  Penny,  the  use  made 
of  which  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of  "  The  Talisman," 
may  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 

The  tourist  may  proceed  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  or  Carlisle,  by  Caledonian  Railway. 


GLASGOW—AYR— AND  THE  LAND  OF  BURNS. 

By  the  Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  Bailway.    The  station-house  at  Glasgow  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Bridge  Street,  Tradeston,  and  very  near  the  "  Broomielaw  Bridge. " 

On  leaving  Glasgow  the  toarist  passes  an  immense  namber  of 
cotton  and  silk  manufactories,  iron  works,  and  other  establishments 
of  a  similar  kind,  together  with  a  saccession  of  ele^awt  '^Usa^Vs.^^jssx^- 
ing  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and  maxvviiQJcX.xi^^'t^  «i^\ixsftRjvft^^^i^*^^ 
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city.  Aboat  half  way  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the  rains  of 
Crookston  Castle  are  to  be  seen  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
south  bank  of  the  White  Cart.  This  castle  was  at  one  time  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Stewarts  of  Lennox,  and  here  Qaeen  Maiy  resided,  when 
receiving  the  addresses  of  Damley.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell  of  Pollock. 

Seven  miles  from  Glasgow  is  the  large  mannfactoring  town  of 

PAISLEY, 

[7  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  83  from  Ayr.    Population,  47,419.    Retnins  one 
member  to  Parliament     Inns:  The  Saracen's  Head ;  Commercial] 

a  place  of  great  antiqoity,  which  owes  its  first  existence  to  a  religions 
establishment  founded,  about  the  year  1160,  by  Walter  Stewart,  the 
ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  The  Abbey  Chiudi,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James  and  St.  Miren,  is  an  interesting  object  of  antiquity. 
The  chancel,  used  as  a  parish  church,  remains  entire,  along  with  the 
window  of  the  northern  transept.  Attached  to  the  south  side  is  a 
small  but  lofty  chapel,  possessing  a  remarkably  fine  echo,  and  con- 
taining a  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  recumbent  female  figure,  usually 
supposed  to  represent  Maijoiy,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife 
of  Walter  Stewart,  founder  of  the  Abbey.  This  lady,  the  mother  of 
Robert  II.,  first  of  the  Stewart  line,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her 
horse,  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  The  town  of 
Paisley  suffered  severely  at  the  Reformation,  and  its  immense  reve- 
nues became  the  prey  of  several  of  the  nobility.  The  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  abbey  are  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
the  representative  of  Claud  Hamilton,  the  last  abbot,  and  first  tempo- 
ral superior  of  Paisley,  referred  to  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of 

Cadyow  castle,  as 

"  Stem  Claud 

Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord." 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  Paisley  assumed 
any  importance  as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  original  manufactures 
were  coarse  checked  linen  cloth,  and  checked  linen  handkerchiefs,  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  fabrics  of  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful  kind. 
About  the  year  1760  the  manufacture  of  gauze  was  introduced  in 
imitation  of  the  manufactures  of  Spitalfields,  and  the  experiment 
met  with  such  success,  that  the  immense  variety  of  elegant  and 
richly  ornamented  fabrics  that  were  issued  from  the  place  surpassed 
all  competition.  The  gauze  trade  now  employs  but  few  hands,  shawls 
of  silk  and  cotton,  plaids,  Bcarfs,  chenile^  and  Co^itoi^  ct«.^«  «.liawlB 
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and  handkerchiefs,  silks,  and  Persian  velvets,  being  at  present  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  town. 

A  short  distance  from  Paisley  we  pass  on  the  left  the  straggling 
village  of  Elderslie,  famous  for  an  oak  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Sir  William  Wallace,  the  "Knight  of  Elderslie,"  concealed  himself 
from  the  English  troops.  Elderslie  House,  which  stands  at  a  short 
distance,  seems  to  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
Wallace.  About  three  miles  from  Paisley,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  Cart  river,  is  Johnstone,  a  thriving  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  (pop.  7007).  In  the  "vicinity  of  the  town  are  MiUiken 
House,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  M.  Napier,  Bart,  and  Houston  House 
(Mrs.  Cunningham).  A  short  way  frirther  on  is  the  village  of  Eil- 
barchan  (pop.  2467).  The  ancient  superiors  of  this  village  were  the 
Sempills  of  Beltrees,  a  family  in  which  poetical  talent  was  long  here- 
ditary. Sir  James  Sempill,  ambassador  to  England  in  1599,  wrote 
the  satire  of  *'  The  Packman  and  the  Priest."  His  son,  Bobert  Sem- 
pill, was  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  '*  The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Piper  of  Eilbarchan."  Francis,  the  son  of  this  poet,  wrol^  the  well- 
known  songs,  "  Maggie  Lauder,*'  and  "  She  rose  and  loot  me  in." 
A  few  years  ago,  a  statue  of  Habbie  Simpson,  the  piper  above  men- 
tioned, was  affixed  to  the  steeple  of  the  Town-Hall.  About  two 
miles  after  leaving  the  Cochranemill  Station,  ^he  line  is  carried 
through  a  rich  strath  of  agreeable  appearance.  On  the  right  are  the 
extensive  and  highly  ornamented  pleasure-grounds  of  Castle  Semple, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Harvey,  and  on  the  left  (above  the  public  road  to 
Beith)  the  ruins  of  EUiston  Tower,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Sempill 
family. 

The  tourist  now  reaches  Lochwinnoch  village  [Inns:  The  Black 
Bull ;  The  Wheat  Sheaf— 15^  miles  from  Glasgow],  situated  on  the 
side  of  Castle  Semple  Loch,  near  the  bottom  of  a  range  of  hills.  At 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  are  Barr  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Barr  House  (W.  Macdowell,  Esq.) 
Castle  Semple  Loch  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  three 
wooded  islets,  on  one  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortalice. 

About  18  miles  from  Glasgow  is  Beith,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Giffen  Castle,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Mont- 
gomerie  family ;  while  frirther  on,  near  the  river  Garaock,  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Glengamock,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Glasgow.  The  village  of  Kilbimie  is  situated  on  the  sheet 
of  water  called  Kilbimie  Loch,  which  is  about  two  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  ^ 

Two  and  a  half  miles  from  "here,  au^  VL  iKsm  QN»»^'s^>\^  *^^ 
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thriying  village  of  Dairy,*  sitaated  on  an  eminence,  and  nearly  mir- 
roanded  with  the  waters  of  the  Ghkmoch,  Bye,  and  Gaaf.    Pop.  2706. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Kilwinning  (the  oell  of  Winning, 
a  saint  who  resided  here  in  the  eighth  century).  [Jim.'  The  Eglin- 
ton  Arms.  14  miles  from  Ayr,  26  fix>m  Glasgow.  Pop.  326d.f] 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  Lord  of  Cnningham,  in  1 107,  founded  the  abbey 
for  monks  of  the  Tyronesian  order,  and  dedicated  it  to  Saint  Winning* 
The  greater  part  of  this  splendid  edifice  was  destroyed  at  the  Refor- 
mation, and  a  grant  of  it  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Glencaim ;  bat  the 
temporalities  were  erected,  in  1603,  into  a  lordship  in  fayonr  of  Lord 
Eglinton.  A  party  of  free-masons,  who  came  from  the  Continent  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  this  monastery,  were  the  first  to  introduce 
free-masonry  into  Scotland ;  and  by  means  of  the  estabUshment  of 
lodges,  the  knowledge  of  their  mysteries  was  diffused  oyer  tiie  rest  of 
the  country.  Kilwinning  is  also  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  archery, 
a  company  of  archers  haying  been  organized  here  in  1488.  They 
haye  a  custom  of  shooting  annually  for  a  prize  at  the  popinjay  or 
paptngo,  8^  sport  described  in  the  tale  of  *'  Old  Mortality."  The 
neighbourhood  of  Kilwinning  is  a  rich  mineral  district,  both  coal  and 
iron  being  worked  to  a  great  extent.  Among  the  manufactures  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  the  Messrs.  Baird  (the  Eglinton  iron-works), 
half  a  mile  from  Kilwinning. 

About  a  mile  from  Kilwinning  is  Eglinton  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Wintoun,  and  where  the  famous  Eglinton 
tournament  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  The  castle  was  built 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensiye  ^easure- 
grounds.  The  family  of  Montgomery  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  the 
first  of  the  name  that  settled  in  Scotland  was  Robert  de  Mont- 
gomerie,  who  obtained  from  Waltei,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Eaglesham,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.     In 

*  From  this  a  branch  line  is  carried  to  Kilmarnock  and  Bmnfries.  Kilmar- 
nock is  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of  worsted  shawls,  Brussels  and 
Venetian  carpets,  boots,  shoes,  and  some  other  articles ;  its  success  in  these 
manufactures  having  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  principal  town  in  Ayrshire  for 
size,  wealth,  and  population.  [Inns:  The  George;  Tlie  Black  Bull]  Popu- 
lation, 23,500.  Within  a  mile  north  of  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of  Dean  Castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock. 

t  From  this  a  branch  line  conducts  to  the  town  of  Ardrossan,  a  watering- 
place  of  recent  origin,  indebted  for  its  rise  chiefly  to  the  public-spirited  exer- 
tions of  the  Eglinton  family.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  constructed 
by  one  of  the  late  Earls  of  that  family,  who  laid  out  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
on  its  erection.  [Inn:  Eglinton  Arms.]  Population,  2951.  Steamboats  ply 
regularly  from  Ardrossan  to  Anan.  during  tlie  waxoiaw. 
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the  fourteenth  centary  Alexander  de  Moutgomerie  acquired  the 
baronies  of  Eglinton  and  Ardrossan,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Eglintoun.  At  the  famous 
battle  of  Otterboume,  fought  in  1387,  Henry  Percy,  the  renowned 
Hotspur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and,  for  his 
ransom,  built  the  Castle  of  Penoon  or  Polnoon  in  Benfrewshire,  which 
is  still  the  property  of  the  Eglinton  family.  In  1486,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Montgomery;  and  in  1507-8,  Hugh,  the  third  baron,  was  created 
Earl  of  Eglintoun.  In  1582,  Bobert,  the  first  Earl  of  Wintoun,  married 
Lady  Margaret  Montgomery,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  third  Earl  of 
Eglintoun ;  and  the  third  son  of  that  marriage,  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of 
Foulstruther,  was  adopted  into  the  family,  and  became  sixth  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  The  direct  line  of  the  Winton  family  having  failed,  the 
present  Earl  of  Eglinton  was,  in  January  1841,  served  heir  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Winton.    (See  p.  148.) 

Proceeding  onward,  the  tourist  will  obtain  on  the  right  a  view  of 
the  Island  of  Arran,  with  its  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  The 
line  next  crosses  the  the  Gamoch,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
betwixt  the  parishes  of  Kilwinning  and  Irvine,  and,  a  little  further 
on,  the  river  Irvine  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town 
of  Irvine  carries  on  one  of  the  largest  trades  in  Scotland  in  the 
exportation  of  coal.  [Jnna:  The  Kings  Arms;  The  Wheat  Sheaf. 
lOj^  miles  from  Ayr,  and  29  from  Glasgow.  Pop.  8526.]  It  was  the 
temporary  residence  of  Bums,  and  the  birth-place  of  James  Mont- 
gomery the  poet,  and  John  Gait  the  novelist.  After  leaving  Irvine 
a  view  is  obtained,  on  the  left,  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Dundonald,  standing  on  an  elevated  position,  about  two  miles 
distant.  This  castle  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Coch- 
rane. It  was  the  property  of  Bobert  Stewart,  who,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Marjory  Bruce,  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  under  the 
title  of  Bobert  II.  Here  he  wooed  and  married  his  first  wife^ 
Elizabeth  Mure  of  Bowallan,  and  here  he  died  in  1390.  The  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century;  but  the  castle,  along  with  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
and  five  roods  of  adjoining  hind,  still  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  called  our  Lady^s  Kirk,  where  James 
IV.  uniformly  made  an  offering,  generally  giving  fourteen  shillings 
at  a  time. 

Proceeding   southwards  we  observe   on  a  ton^^JA   ot  WA  "^^ 
viJlagre  of  TrooD,  of  which  the  Buke  o^  Yox^j\«sA  \»  ^\j.^^tv^^.  ^^ 
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is  freqaented  as  a  watering  place.  [Inn»:  Portland;  Commercial. 
—6  miles  from  Ayr,  and  4^  from  Irvine.]  The  line  now  passes  very 
near  the  sea;  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  timd  we  observoi  on  the 
left,  Fullarton  Honse,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  situate  on  a 
spacious  lawn.  Two  miles  onward  is  Monoktoh  Station  and  village, 
and  a  mile  further,  the  small  burgh  of  Prestwiok;  a  little  beyond  it 
are  the  ruins  of  Eingscase,  a  charitable  institution,  endowed  by  King 
Robert  Bruce ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Glasgow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  die  county  town  and  royal 
burgh  of 

AYR. 

[Hotels :  The  King's  Arms;  The  Ayr  Anns ;  The  CommerciaL    Popalation  18,572.  ] 
40  miles  from  Glasgow,  408  miles  fh>m  LondoiL 

Trains  leave  the  South  Side  Station,  Glasgow,  several  times  daily.    Time 
occnpied  by  the  trains  about  two  hours. 

A  steamer  plies  regularly  between  Glasgow  and  Ayr.    See  Time  Tables. 

The  town  of  Ayr — 

"  Wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses,"  * 

occupies  an  agreeable  situation  on  the  sea-coast ;  containing 
a  number  of  handsome  public  buildings,  and  many  shops  and 
dwelling-houses  which  m&j  even  vie  in  elegance  with  those 
of  the  metropolis.  The  river  Ayr,  which  divides  Ayr  proper 
from  Newtown  and  Wallacetown,  rises  on  the  border  of  the 
county,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Mniikirk, 
following  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles.  It  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  termed  respectively  the  Auld  and  New  Brigs — ^noticed 
under  these  denominations  by  Bums,  in  his  poem  of  "  The 
Twa  Brigs."  The  Auld  Brig  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249-1286)  by  two  maiden  sisters  of 

*  The  "  bonnie  lasses  "  of  Ayr  have  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  of  the  poets. 
Thus  Tennant,  in  his  poem  of  "  Anster  Pair,"  has  the  following  : 
"  Next  from  the  far-famed  ancient  town  of  Ayr — 
Sweet  Ayr !  with  crops  of  ruddy  damsels  blest, 
That,  shooting  up,  and  waxing  fat  and  fair. 
Shine  on  thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  west ! 
And  from  Dumfries,  and  from  Kilmarnock — where 

Are  night-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best — 
Blithely  they  ride  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 
In  lieu  of  saddles  placed  upon  Wvft\x  «&%«%\^0&&  " 
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the  name  of  Lowe,  whose  efl&gies  were  consequently  carved 
upon  a  stone  in  the  eastern  parapet,  near  the  south  end  of  the 
fabric  It  is  stated  by  tradition,  that  before  the  erection  of 
this  bridge,  a  ford,  about  two  hundred  yards  further  up,  called 
the  Doocote  Stream,  afforded  the  best  passage  which  was  to  be 
had  across  the  river  in  this  quarter.  The  new  bridge  was 
erected  in  1788,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Provost 
Ballantyne,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Bums  dedicated  his  poem 
of  "  The  Twa  Brigs."  The  "  Dungeon  Clock,"  alluded  to  in 
the  poem,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  an  old  steeple  in  the  Sand- 
gate,  but  was  taken  down  in  1826.  The  "  Wallace  Tower" 
was  a  rude  old  building,  which  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  High  Street,  at  the  head  of  a  lane  named  the  MillYennel. 
It  was  in  this  tower,  according  to  tradition,  that  Wallaee  was 
confined.  Having  become  ruinous,  it  was  taken  down  in 
1835,  and  a  Gothic  structure  erected  on  its  site,  containing 
at  the  top  the  clock  and  bells  of  the  dungeon  steeple,  and 
ornamented  in  front  by,  a  statue  of  Wallace  executed  by  Mr. 
Thom,  the  well-known  self-taught  sculptor.  Another  statue 
of  Wallace  was  placed  by  a  citizen  on  the  front  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  court-house, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  in  which,  according  to  Blind 
Harry,  the  Scottish  Lords  were  treacherously  hanged. 

The  fort  of  Ayr  was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1662, 
upon  a  level  piece  of  ground  between  the  town  and  the  sea, 
A  few  fragments  of  the  ramparts  still  remain,  together  with 
an  old  tower,  which  formed  part  of  St.  John's  Church,  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century;  the  latter  having  been  recently  mo- 
dernized and  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  the  present  proprietor. 
Cromwell  inclosed  this  church  within  the  walls  of  his  citadel, 
and  turned  it  into  an  armoury,  and  as  compensation  to  the 
inhabitants,  gave  ^150  towards  the  erection  of  the  present 
Old  Church  of  Ayr,  on  the  site  of  a  Dominican  monastei^% 
remarkable  in  history  as  the  place  where  Robert  Bruce  held 
the  Parliament  which  settled  his  succession.  The  onlj^ 
memorial  now  existing  of  this  monastery  is  the  name  of  a 
spring  called  the  Friar's  Well,  which  runs  through  the  church- 
yard into  the  river.  The  Old  Church  still  contains  the  seats 
and  galleries  with  which  it  was  originally  fitted  up.  At  the 
uorth-eastem  angle  of  the  fort,  close  upon  the  harbour,  is 
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supposed  to  have  stood  the  ancient  Castle  of  Ayr,  built  by 
William  the  Lion,  who  constituted  Ayr  a  royal  burgh. 

The  Cross,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon, 
which  stood  where  Sandgate  Street  meets  High  Street,  was 
removed  when  the  New  Bridge  was  built  in  1788. 


Excursion  prom  Ayr  to  Burns'  Birth-Place,  Allow  ay 

Kirk,  etc. 

All  admirers  of  the  poetry  of  Bums  will  be  pleased  with 
a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  birth-place,  and  this  may  be  very 
easily  accomplished  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  either  on  foot  or 
by  hiring  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose. 

In  following  the  road  the  first  object  that  attracts  atten- 
tion is  a  hill  called  Bamweil,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  following 
circimistance :  Wallace,  on  leaving  Ayr,  after  having,  in 
revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  his  friend,  set  on  fire 
the  bams  in  which  the  English  soldiery  were  inclosed,  paused 
on  this  spot  to  look  back  upon  the  conflagration,  and  remarked, 
"  The  Bams  o'  Ayr  bum  welL"  There  is  good  reason,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  traditionary  etymology; 
and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
is  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  groimd.  As  we  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alloway  Kirk  we  come  upon  various 
localities  mentioned  in  "Tam  o'Shanter's"  route.  At  the 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Slaphouse 
Bridge,  is 

"  The  Ford, 
Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapmaa  smoored." 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  "  Ford,"  and  about 
twenty  from  the  road,  in  the  plot  of  ground  behind  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Roselle  gamekeeper,  is 

**  The  meikle  stane, 
Where  dnmken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane." 

Passing  on  the  left  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Roselle  (Lady 
Jane  Hamilton),  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  Ayr,  reaches  the  cottage  where  Bums  was  bom.,  ott 
the  25th  of  January  1759.     The  oxi^iiiaX.  eifecNXsycL  \^^  ^  c^Vx^X 
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biggmg,  cotuiBtJiig  of  two  apartmenta,  the  kitchen  and  the 
tpence,  or  sitting-room.  The  cottage  was  bnilt  on  part  of  aeven 
acies  of  ground,  of  which  Buisb' 
father  took  a  perpetoiil  lease  from 
Dr.  Campbell,  phfuciAn  in  Ayr, 
with  the  view  of  commencing 
busmesa  aa  nurseiTnian  and  gar- 
dener. Having  biiilt  this  bouse 
widi  his  own  hands,  he  manied, 
in  December  17G7,  Agnea  Brown, 
the  mother  of  the  poet ;  but 
having  been  engaged  hj  tSi.  Fer- 
guBon  of  Doonholm  as  his  gar- 
dener and  overseer,  he  abandoned 
his  design  of  forming  a  nnisei;, 
'  altho)^  continuing  to  teade  in 
;  the  cottage  till  1766.  On  re- 
li  moving  to  Lochlee,  he  sold  his 
,  leasehold  to  the  Coipoiation  of 
I  Shoemakers  in  Ayr,  to  vrhom  the 
house  and  ground  Slill  belong. 
The  coiXa^  remains  in  its  pris- 
tine integrity;  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  kitchen  is  Bhewn  a  recess, 
where  the  poet  was  bom.  The 
j  bedstead  may  now  be  seen  at 
Brownhill  Inn,  near  Thomhill, 
Dumfriesshire. 

On  an  eminence,  about  a  mile 
and  a  haK  to  the  south-east  of 
the  cottage,  stands  the  farm  of 
Mount  Ohphant,  nhich  William  Bums  rented  on  leaving  the 
cottage  at  Whitsuntide  1766. 

Proceeding  towards  Bums'  Monument,  we  perceive  in  a 
field  a  single  tree,  enclosed  with  a  paling,  the  last  renmant  of 
a  group  which  covered 


The  position  of  the  "  caim,"  and  also  of  the  "  ford,"  at  a  dia- 
tance  from  the  h^hway,  is  accounted  foi  by  the  fact,  that  the 
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old  road  from  Ayr,  by  which  the  poet  supposed  his  hero  to 
have  approached  Alloway  Kirk,  was  to  the  west  of  the  present 
line.     We  now  reach 

"  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk." 

This  interesting  building  has  long  been  roofless,  but  the  walls 
are  pretty  well  preserved,  and  it  still  retains  its  bell  at  the 
east  end.  The  woodwork  has  all  been  taken  away  to  form 
snuff-boxes  and  other  memorials  of  this  celebrated  spot. 

In  the  area  of  the  kirk,  the  late  Lord  Alloway,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  interred;  and  near  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Burns*  father,  marked 
by  a  plain  tombstone,  a  renewal  of  the  original  stone,  which 
has  been  demolished  and  carried  away  in  fragments.  "  The 
churchyard  of  Alloway,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers, "  has  now 
become  fashionable  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  Its 
little  area  is  absolutely  crowded  with  modem  monuments, 
referring  to  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  brought  from 
considerable  distances  to  take  their  rest  in  this  doubly  conse- 
crated ground." 

A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  Alloway  Kirk  a  well  trickles 
down  into  the  Doon,  where  formerly  stood  the  thorn  on  which 

"  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alloway  Kirk  is  Cambusdoon, 
(Mr.  Baird  of  Gartsherrie),  and  formerly  the  property  of  Lord 
Nigel  Kennedy.  The  present  proprietor  has  rebuilt  the  man- 
sion, and  changed  the  name  of  the  estate,  which  was  Craigweil. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  walks,  parterres,  bowers,  and  jets 
d^eau,  with  great  elegance  and  taste.  Farther  west  is  the  old 
castle  of  Newark,  which  has  been  renovated,  or>  we  may 
almost  say,  rebuilt,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doon,  on  the  brow  of  the  brown  hills 
of  Carrick,  and  commands  a  view  of  rare  expanse,  loveliness, 
and  variety,  both  landward  and  seaward. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  kirk  is  the  "  Auld  Brig" 
of  Doon,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  Tale  of  Tarn  o' 
Shanter.  The  age  of  the  structure  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The  "  New  Bridge,"  which  has 
been  built  since  the  time  of  Bums,  stasi!^^  ^ofvsiS*  ^\isisJ^^^ 

2i> 
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yaidB  below  the  Old.  The  tasteful  cottage  between  the  Kirk 
and  the  !foidge  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Anld,  to  whom 
the  admireiB  of  the  Ayrshiie  bard  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
unwearied  zeal  and  fine  taste  he  displayed  in  adorning  the 
grounds  of  the  monument,  which  stand  directly  oyer  the 
bridge.* 

BuBNB*  MomncEKT. 

The  project  of  this  erection  orignated  with  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  It  was  designed  by  Thomas 
Hamilton^  Esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  upwards  of 
^300  ;  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  2Gtii  January 
1820.  The  grounds  around  it  measure  about  an  acre  and  a 
rood,  and  are  very  tastefully  laid  out  In  a  circular  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor  IJiere  are  exhibited  seveial  articles 
appropriate  to  the  place — various  editions  of  the  poet^s  works, 
a  snuff-box  made  from  the  wood-work  of  Alloway  Kirk,  a  copy 
of  the  original  portraits  of  Bums  by  Nasmyth,  etc,  and  the 
bible  given  by  Bums  to  his  Highland  Mary.  The  possessor  of 
these  interesting  relics  having  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1834, 
they  were  purchased  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  Montreal  for 
£26,  and  forwarded  to  the  Provost  of  Ayr,  to  be  presented  in 
their  name  to  the  trustees  for  the  monument.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  26th  of  January  1841,  the  anniversaiy  of 
the  poet's  birth-day.  From  the  base  of  the  columns  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  in  a  small  grotto, 
at  the  south  side  of  the  enclosed  ground,  are  shewn  the  two 
far-famed  statues  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  by 
Mr.  Thom  of  Ayr. 

The  Boon,  to  wHch  the  writings  of  Bums  have  given  such 
celebrity,  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  which  is  situated  in  the  great  mineral  district 
of  Dabnellington.t  It  has  a  seaward  course  of  eighteen  miles, 
throughout  which  it  amply  sustains  its  right  to  the  title  of 
"  bonny  Boon."     Its  banks  are  indeed  "  fresh  and  fair  ;*'  and, 

*  Close  l)6side  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  neat  hotel  for  the  accommodation 
of  tourists,  and  in  the  garden  connected  with  it  there  is  a  grotto  house,  situated 
on  the  shelving  hank  of  the  Doon,  between  the  old  and  new  bridges. 

t  Dalmellington  may  be  reached  from  Ayr  by  railway  (fifteen  miles)L  Near 
H  are  the  extensive  iron  foundries  of  the  Keasn.  Houldswoith  and  Co. 
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in  smnmer  time  especially,  are  absolutely  laden  with  floral 
richness  and  beauty.  The  scenery  of  the  Ness  Glen,  through 
which  the  river  runs  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  lake, 
is  woody  and  picturesque,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  pic-nic 
parties.  Colonel  Cathcart  of  Craigingillan,  with  a  praiseworthy 
liberality,  allows  visitors  to  pass  through  his  grounds  on  their 
way  to  the  loch,  which  is  two  miles  from  Dalmellington.  On 
a  small  island,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Doon,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  considerable  strength,  which 
figured  in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
time  of  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  Chrystal  Seton,  that  hero's  brother- 
in-law,  took  refuge  in  this  fortress  after  the  defeat  of  Methven, 
Jime  1306.  When  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
Sip  Chrystal  was  taken,  and  barbarously  put  to  death  at  Dimi- 
fries,  by  command  of  King  Edward. 

Wniiam  Bums,  on  the  death  of  his  landlord.  Provost 
Ferguson,  removed  from  Mount  Oliphant,  in  1777,  to  Lochlee, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  about  three  miles  from 
the  village  of  that  name.  While  residing  in  this  farm.  Bums 
established  a  Bachelor's  Club  in  Tarbolton,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1780  ;  and  here,  in  1783,  he  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  freemasonry.  About  two  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to  Galston,  lies  the  scene  of 
"  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook."  "  Willie's  Mill,"  aUuded  to  in 
the  poem,  was  the  Mill  of  Tarbolton,  situated  on  the  Faile, 
about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  village,  and  was  called 
by  the  name  used  in  the  poem,  in  consequence  of  its  beiiig 
then  occupied  by  William  Muir,  a  friend  of  the  Bums'  family 

About  half  a  mile  from  Tarbolton  stands  the  mansion-house 
of  Coilsfield,  designated  by  Bums  "the  Castle  o'  Montgomery," 
from  its  being  in  his  time  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hugh 
Montgomery,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Here  Mary  Camp- 
bell, Bums'  "  Highland  Mary,"  Hved  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  dairymaid.  In  this  neighbourhood,  near  the  junction  of 
the  rivulet  Faile  with  the  Ayr,  was  the  scene  of  the  parting 
which  the  poet  has  described  in  such  exquisite  terms.  In 
the  anticipation  of  her  marriage  with  Bums,  Mary  resolved 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  relations  in  Argyleshire.  Previous  to 
her  departure,  she  met  her  lover  on  a  Sunday  m  "^wj  .^  «s^ 
at  their  parting,  "  standing  one  on  eac\i  svSl^  oi  ^  «a^5bS^\ft^<^^ 
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they  laved  their  hands  in  the  stream,  and  holding  a  Bible 
between  them,  pronounced  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy."  This 
was  their  last  meeting.  In  returning  from  her  visit  of  filial 
duty,  Mary  Campbell  fell  sick  and  died  at  Greenock.  This 
event  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Bums, 
and  he  has  given  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  touching  verses  he  ever  wrote.  That  "  noblest 
of  all  his  ballads,"  as  the  Address  to  "  Mary  in  HeavetC^  has 
justly  been  designated,  was  composed  at  Ell  island,  in  1789, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  early  love.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Mrs. 
Bums  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  Bums  spent  that  day,  though  labour- 
pg  under  a  cold,  in  the  usual  work  of  his  harvest,  and  appa- 
rently in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he 
appeared  to  grow  '  very  sad  about  something,*  and  at  length 
wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her 
anxiety  for  his  health,  followed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain 
to  observe  that  frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside. 
On  being  again  and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he  always  pro- 
mised compliance — ^but  still  remained  where  he  was,  striding 
up  and  down  slowly,  and  contemplating  the  sky  which  was 
singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs.  Bums  found  him 
stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beauti- 
ful planet  *  that  shone  like  another  moon,'  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  come  in.  Immediately,  on  entering  the  house,  he 
called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  with 
aU  the  ease  of  one  copying  from  memory,  the  sublime  and 
pathetic  verses — 

*  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

Tliat  lovest  to  gi-eet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

*  0,  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade, 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid, 
Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast,' "  etc. 

"  This,"  observes  Mr.  Carruthers  in  his  *  Highland  Note- 
Book,'  "  is  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  passage   in   all 
Burns'  life.     His  after-loves  were  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  his 
passion  for  Highland  Mary  wa»  aa  ^^^c^  ^"e>  \t  -v^  faTvent  and 
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lasting.  It  dawned  upon  him  at  the  most  susceptible  period 
of  life ;  it  led  in  enchantment  upon  scenes  and  objects  which 
he  had  previously  looked  upon  with  coldness  and  aversion — 
it  gave  a  fine  tone  of  humanity  to  his  whole  moral  being. 
Let  us  not  admit  the  dictum  of  Byron,  that  the  *cold  in 
clime  are  cold  in  blood/  since  in  peasant  life,  among  the 
woods  of  Ayr,  was  nursed  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  a  passion 
as  deep,  and  thrilling,  and  romantic,  as  the  loves  of  Tasso  or 
Petrarch,  and  immeasurably  beyond  those  of  Sidney  and 
Waller.  Sacharissa  and  the  fair  ones  of  Arcadia  must  yield 
to  the  dairymaid  of  Montgomery  Castle." 

According  to  unvarying  tradition,  Coilsfield  derives  its 
designation  from  "  Auld  King  Coil,"  who  is  supposed  to  have 
left  his  name  to  this  whole  district  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  ta 
the  rivulet  of  Coyl  and  the  parish  of  Coylton.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  overthrown  and  slain  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  a 
battle  with  Fergus  King  of  Scots.  This  statement  receives 
some  countenance  from  the  fact  that  in  May  1837,  several 
urns,  and  a  stone  grave  containing  some  bones,  were  dug  up 
in  a  circular  mound  near  Coilsfield,  where,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  remains  of  "Auld  King  Coil"  were  deposited. 
Bums  alludes  to  this  tradition  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Vision." 

"  There  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade, 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  marked  a  martial  race  portray'd 

In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featured,  undismay'd, 

They  strode  along." 

The  "  martial  race"  here  referred  to  are  the  Montgomeries. 
Coilsfield  is  now  the  property  of  William  Paterson,  Esq.,  who 
has  restored  its  old  name  of  "  Montgomerie." 

On  the  death  of  William  Bums,  his  widow  and  family  re- 
moved to  Mossgiel,  a  farm  about  a  mile  north  of  Mauchline, 
which  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken  some  months 
before  the  death  of  their  father.  Here  Bums  lived  during  the 
period  of  his  life  extending  from  his  25th  to  his  28th  year, 
and  here  he  wrote  his  principal  poems.  The  spence  of  this 
farm-house  is  the  scene  described  in  the  opening  of  "  The 
Vision,"  and  in  the  "  stableloft,"  where  he  slept,  many  of  his 
most  admired  poems  were  written.    "5&.av3LOa^mfc-4N«\cL^  '*''  «^- 
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propriated  a  large  share  of  the  notice  of  the  poet  during  his 
residence  at  Mossgiel "  lies  about  nine  miles  from  Kilmarnock 
and  eleven  from  Ayr.  It  is  situated  on  the  face  of  a  slope, 
about  a  mile  from  the  river  Ayr,  and  contains  upwards  of 
1300  inhabitants.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  and 
of  the  "Jolly  Beggars,"  and  here  dwelt  John  Dow,  Nanse 
Tinnock,  "  Daddy  Auld,"  and  other  characters  who  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  poet's  writings.  The  churchyard  was  the 
scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  but  the  present  church  is  a  recent 
substitute  for  the  old  bamlike  edifice  which  existed  in  Bums* 
time.  Near  the  church  is  "  the  Whitefoord  Arms  Inn,"  where 
Bums  wrote  on  a  pane  of  glass  the  well-known  amusing 
epitaph  on  the  landlord  John  Dow.  Nearly  opposite  the 
churchyard  gate  is  the  house  of  "  Auld  Nanse  Tinnock,**  bear- 
ing over  the  door  the  date  1 744.  "  It  is  remembered,**  says 
Mr.  Chambers, "  that  Nancy  could  never  understand  how  the 
poet  should  have  talked  of  enjoying  himseK  in  her  house 
three  times  a  week, — *  the  lad,*  she  said,  *  hardly  ever  drank 
three  half-mutchkins  under  her  roof  in  his  life.***  The 
cottage  of  Poosie  Nansie,  the  scene  of  the  "  Jolly  Beggars,'*  is 
also  pointed  out.  Close  behind  the  churchyard  is  the  house 
in  which  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  early  friend  of  Bums, 
lived,  and  here  is  shewn  the  room  in  which  Bums  composed 
the  satirical  poem  entitled  "  The  Calf."  This  room  is  further 
remarkable  as  the  one  in  which  the  poet  was  married. 

The  scenes  of  some  of  Bums'  most  admired  lyrics  are  to 
be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ayr,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Mauchline.  The  "  Braes  of  Ballochmyle,"  the  scene  of 
his  exquisite  song  "  The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,"  are  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Mossgiel,  extending  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ayr,  between  the  village  of  Catrine  and  Howford 
Bridge.  They  form  part  of  the  pleasure-groimds  connected 
with  Ballochmyle  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alexander.  Balloch- 
myle was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Whitefoords,  an  old 
and  once  powerful  Ayrshire  family.  Colonel  Allan  White- 
foord, one  of  the  members  of  this  family,  was  the  original  of 
the  character  of  Colonel  Talbot,  described  in  the  novel  of 
"  Waverley."  Another  of  them,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  "  the  best 
natured  man  with  the  worst  natured  muse,"  has  been  immor- 
talized  hj  Goldsmith  in  a  postscript  to  his  witty  poem  entitled 
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"  Retaliatioii "  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  the  representative  of 
the  family  in  the  time  of  Bums,  having  been  forced  to  part 
with  his  estate  in  consequence  of  declining  circumstances, 
Bums  wrote  some  plaintive  verses  on  the  occasion,  referring 
to  the  grief  of  Maria  Whitefoord,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cranstoun, 
on  leaving  the  family  inheritance. 

"  Through  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 
Hersel*  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 
Fareweel  the  braes  of  Ballochmyle. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb  in  withering  bowers, 

Again  ye'U  charm  the  vocal  air. 

But  here,  alas  !  for  me  nae  mair 
Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 

Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Air — 
Fareweel,  fareweel  sweet  Ballochmyle." 

Ballochmyle  was  purchased  by  Claud  Alexander,  Esq.,  and 
shortly  after  that  gentleman  had  taken  possession  of  the  man- 
sion, his  sister  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  a  famed  beauty, 
walking  out  along  the  braes  one  evening  in  July  1786, 
encountered  Bums,  with  his  shoulder  placed  against  one  of 
the  trees.  The  result  was,  that  the  poet,  during  his  homeward 
walk,  composed  the  well-known  song  above  alluded  to.  The 
spot  where  the  meeting  took  place  is  now  distinguished  by  a 
rustic  grotto  or  moss-house,  ornamented  with  appropriate  de- 
vices ;  in  the  back  of  which  there  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  a 
fac-simile  of  two  of  the  verses  of  the  poem,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  holograph  of  the  author.  Near  Ballochmyle  is  the  manu- 
facturing village  of  Catrine,  at  one  time  the  seat  of  Dr.  Stewart, 
and  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  To 
them  Bums  alludes  in  the  following  stanza  in  "  The  Vision :" 

"With  deep^truck  reverential  awe. 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore ; 
This  aU  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 
That  to  adore." 

Barskimming  House  (the  property  of  Sir  William  Milkx. 
of  Glenlee,  Bart.)  stands  betweeai  ^•a  >rvS^<^'5i  ^'l  ^«^cj.^^^ss 
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and  Mauchline,  and  occupies  a  romantic  cdtnaAion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr.  The  sceneiy  of  the  river  at  this  spot  is 
remarkably  beautiful  Barskinmiing,  and  its  late  proprietor, 
Lord  President  Miller,  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  aboye-men- 
tioned  poem : — 

"  Through  many  a  wUd  roznantic  grove, 
Near  many  a  hermit-fuicied  cove, 
Fit  hannta  for  friendship  or  for  love; 

In  mufling  mood, 
An  aged  judge  I  aaw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

A  short  distance  further  up  the  river,  at  the  point  where 
the  Lugar  joins  the  Ayr,  is  the  spot  where  Bums  composed 
the  poem  entitled 

"  Man  was  made  to  mourn.** 

The  sea-coast  to  the  south  of  Ayr,  which  is  bold  and 
rocky,  presents  several  picturesque  and  interesting  features. 
An  agreeable  walk  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  this  direction 
brings  the  tourist  to  the  ruins  of  Greenan  Castle,  an  ancient 
edifice  overhanging  the  sea,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
seaward  view.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  a  charter  granted 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of  TTing 
William  the  Lion. 

Dunure  Castle,  a  tall  empty  tower,  occupying  a  pro- 
minent position  on  this  rugged  coast,  stands  about  five  miles 
further  along  the  shore,  round  the  heads  of  Ayr,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Doon.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  mansion  of  any  consequence  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Kennedy.  In  this  castle,  Gilbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Cassillis,  in 
1570,  confined  Allen  Stewart,  Commendator  of  the  Abbey  of 
Crossraguel;  and  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  surrender 
his  lands,  roasted  him  before  a  slow  fire,  till  pain  obliged  him 
to  comply.  The  castle,  which  has  been  in  ruins  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  now  gives  a  territorial  designation  to  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Kennedy. 

Colzean,  or  Colyean  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  Archi- 
bald, Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Cassillis,  is  situate 
about  three  miles  further  along  the  Carrick  coast,  and  about 
two  milee  from  the  village  oi  ^irko^rsr^^    T^  ii\iv:^\fi<ift.TLt 


Emd  picturesque  manuon  was  built  in  1777  by  David  tenth 
Earl,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Honse  of  the  Cove,  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  aiiteenth  century  by  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy, 
second  son  of  Gilbert  Earl  of  CaBaiUia.  It  stands  upon  the 
verge  of  a  massive  basaltic  clilf  overhanging  the  sea,  pre- 
senting a  lange  of  lofty  castellated  masses,  with  Gothic  win- 
dows, a  terraced  garden  in  front,  a  bridge  of  approach  and 
offices  in  corresponding  style  at  a  little  distance  to  the  left. 
The  building  covers  an  area  of  four  acres,  and  conveys  a  most 
imposing  impression  of  baronial  dignity,  affluence,  and  taete. 
The  iuterior  of  the  castle  contains  an  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  anus  and  armour. 

The  Kennedys  have  long  held  a  prominent  place  amo:^ 
the  aristocracy  of  Ayrshiic.     According  to  the  old  rhyme, 

'■  Twizt  Wlgbm  ud  the  town  o'  Ayr, 
Port-Pitrlch  uid  th«  Cruiv«s  ot  Cne, 
Nie  nun  ueWI  tMtik  (dt  to  bV4a  ^«e, 
Dii]«iha  MnurtnV  KnnntA^." 
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This  poweiful  family  was  first  ennobled,  in  1466,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Kennedy;  in  1610  they  attained  the  dignity  of 
Earls  of  Cassillis;  and  in  1831,  Archibald  the  twelfth  Earl 
was  created  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  The  main  line  of  the  CassillLa 
family  became  eaitinct  in  1759|  and  the  title  and  family  estates 
became  the  inheritance  of  Sir  Thomas  £[ennedy  of  Colzean, 
who  accordingly  became  ninth  Earl  of  Cassillis.  He  was 
descended  from  Sir  T.  Kennedy,  who  was  assaesixuifeed  near 
the  lown  of  Ayr,  May  12, 1608,  hy  Kennedy  of  Bavgeny,  at 
the  instigation  of  Mnie  of  Anchindrane,  a  deed  irldoh  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  diiiaa  by  Sir  Walter  SoMt 

Directly  underneath  tlu)  eastle  are  the  Cotim  of  Ooliean, 
six  in  number.  Accoidiiig  to  popular  repor^  iShtff  axe  a 
favourite  haont  of  fiiiries;  and  are  known  to  Ijsfv  ailbfded 
shelter,  alter  the  Bevolution,  to  Sir  Archibald  Kflnmedy  of 
Colzean,  who  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  aa  t^permattor 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  Jmnfi^  VlL  Cobean  and 
the  Cove  are  alluded  to  by  Bonis  in  hla  ^  HaUoween.** 

Tumberry  Castle, 

"  Where  Brace  once  raled  the  martial  ranks. 
And  shook  the  Canick  spear/' 

stands  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Colzean.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Tumberry  Castle  was  "  the 
principal  house  in  Canick,  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  race  of 
native  chiefs,  derived  from  Fergus,  Lord  of  Gallow^,  and 
designated  Earls  of  Carrick,  who  possessed  the  sopreme 
influence  in  this  mountainous  region  previous  to  the  rise  of 
the  Kennedys."  In  1271,  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Annandale,  married  the  widowed  Countess  of  Carrick,  to 
whom  the  earldom  had  descended.  From  this  union  sprung 
Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  if  not  bom  in  Tum- 
berry Castle,  must  have  spent  many  of  his  youthful  years  in 
it.     It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  that  a  fire,* 

*  It  is  still  generally  reported  and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this 
fire  was  really  the  work  of  supernatural  power,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any 
mortal  being ;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  several  centuries  the  flame  rose  yearly  on 
the  same  hour  of  the  same  night  of  the  year  on  which  the  king  first  saw  it  from 
the  turrets  of  Brodick  Castle ;  and  some  go  so  Car  as  to  say,  that  if  the  exact 
time  were  known  it  would  still  be  seen.  That  this  superstitious  notion  is  very 
ancient,  is  evident  from  the  place  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  appeared  being 
called  the  Bogle's  Brae  beyond  the  TemeiiibiwaQft  oiixuBai.— ^^  Lord,  ol  Vk^x,  letes. 
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accidentally  kindled,  was  mistaken  by  the  heio  for  an 
appointed  signal,  and  caused  him  to  cross  the  sea  from  Arran 
to  Carrick,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  his  coxmtry.  On 
landing,  the  mistake  was  discovered,  but  he  nevertheless 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  enterprise;  and  though  he 
was  not  immediately  successful  in  his  exertions  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Scotland  firom  the  "Rngliah  yoke,  he  was  never  again 
forced  to  leave  the  country  till  this  object  was  attained. 

The  rock  on  which  Tnmbeny  Castle  is  built  rises  about 
eighteen  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  ruin  has  a  majestic 
appearance  firom  the  sea,  being  elevated  above  the  water  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  A  level  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  extent 
forms  the  Castle  P&rk;  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  copeewood  and  verdure  of  this  extensive  meadow 
before  it  was  invaded  by  the  ploughshare.  Tumbeny  is  still 
enumerated  (under  the  denomination  of  Caiiick)  among  the 
royal  places  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Ailsa  Craig,  a  huge  rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  presents  a  striking  appearance  from  the  shore;  it  being 
1103  feet  in  height,  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  Its  nearest  distance  to  land  is  about  ten  miles  from 
the  coast  near  Qirvan.  '  The  ruins  of  a  tower,  of  three  storeys, 
are  to  be  seen  upon  its  summit.  It  is  the  property  cf  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  who  takes  from  it  his  title  as  a  British  Peer. 
Its  principal  productions  are  solan  geese,  goats,  and  rabbits. 
Ailsa  Crsdg  is  noticed  by  Bums  in  his  song  of  ^^  Duncan 
Gray." 
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Between  Glasgow  and  the  southern  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton,  ample  facilities  of  communication 
are  now  afforded  by  the  Caledonian,  and  by  the  Glasgow, 
Dimifries,  and  Carlisle  Railways  ;  and  though  this  part  of 
Scotland  cannot  boast  those  remarkably  picturesque  features 
which  distinguish  the  more  northern  districts,  it  nevertheless 
possesses  many  interesting  and  characteristic  features,  which 
render  it  attractive  to  the  tourist.  By  an  inspection  of  the 
map,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  visit  this  south- 
western portion  of  Scotland,  the  most  natural  and  convenient 
starting-point  is  the  town  of 


DUMFRIES. 

[Hotels:  King's  Arms ;  Commercial;  Railway.    Population,  12,313.] 
33  miles  from  Carlisle,  92  from  Glasgow,  93  from  Newcastle,  383  from  London. 

Distinctly  traceable  as  is  the  antiquity  of  Dumfries,  it  was 
not  until  the  twelfth  century  that  it  became  a  royal  burgh. 
About  seventy  years  thereafter,  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  Alan, 
last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother  of  John  Baliol,  erected  a 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
built  a  bridge  across  the  Nith,  with  a  view  to  endow,  by 
tollage  and  other  dues,  the  religious  foundation.  This  won- 
derful structure,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  bridge  in  Scotland 
(excepting  the  vestiges  of  Roman  arch-work),  consisted  origin- 
ally of  thirteen  arches,  with  a  barrier  in  the  centre  ;  but  for 
some  years  they  have  been  reduced  to  six,  and  the  -bridge  is 
now  only  crossed  by  foot  passengers.  Castledyke  forms 
another  local  antiquity;  still  retaining,  though  now  private 
property,  its  original  name.  It  has  become,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  one  of  the  loveliest  resideiLC.'Si's*  \ic  >iJaft.  ^'svs&ft.  ^ 
Scotland.     Traces  of  its  ancient  io^^ea  «\KSl  T«5M»a.^«»^^^^^^ 
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wise  a  moat  on  the  ojipoBite  side  of  the  riyer,  upon  which 
sentinels  were  stationed  to  sound  the  alaram  in  times  of 
danger.  Another  strong  castle  slood^  for  considerably  more 
than  a  centniy,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  new  church ;  for  as 
Dumfries  was  in  some  respects  a  Border  tffw^  defences  were 
found  indispensable  in  resisting  the  sacking  Jorays  of  the 
English.  It  was  at  Castledjke  that  Comyn,  one  of  Bruce's 
rivals,  resided,  when  a  messenger  of  his  was  interoeptod  at 
Lochmaben,  carrying  treasonable  letters  to  LondoiL  Am  the 
story  goes,  the  ^tore  hero  of  Bannockbum,  accompanied  by 
the  head  of  the  Eirkpatiicks,  and  other  friends,  hastened  to 
Dumfries  to  demand  an  explanation.  Brooe  found  the  Ckmiyn 
standing  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Enar^s  Church,  taxed 
him  with  the  falsehood  and  treacheiy  of  his  despatdhes  to 
Edward,  and,  high  words  having  arisen,  plunged  lus  dagger 
into  the  breast  of  his  kinsman,  under  circumstances  of  great 
provocation.  James  YL,  in  passing  through  DumMes  in  1 61 7, 
presented  the  trades  with  a  small  silver  gnn  to  foster  rivalry 
among  marksmen  ;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  order  became 
established,  prudence  counselled  the  discontinuance  of  so 
dangerous  a  pastime — (See  Mayne's  "  Siller  Gun.")  In  1706, 
the  burgesses  displayed  their  opposition  to  the  Union  by 
burning  at  the  cross  the  articles  and  names  of  the  Ckmmus- 
sioners.  In  1716  they  evinced  great  loyalty  to  the  reigning 
family  by  fortifying  the  town  so  strongly,  that  the  insugents 
abandoned  their  intention  of  forcing  an  entrance.  For  this 
service  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  paid  dearly  in  1745,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  from  England,  commanded  by 
Prince  Charles  in  person. 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Michaers  Church  is  the 
monument  erected  to  Robert  Bums,  built  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, after  a  design  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  architect,  the  sculpture 
being  by  TumerellL  The  emblematic  marble  is  composed  of 
a  plough,  and  two  figures  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland 
investing  Bums,  in  his  rustic  dress  and  employment,  with  her 
inspiring  mantle. 

The  modest  mansion  in  which  the  poet  died,  and  in  which 
his  widow  continued  to  live  for  more  than  thirty  years  after 
his  death,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  town.  The  town-house 
steeple  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
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Dumfries  has  long  been  noted  for  its  weekly  cattle-markets, 
held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  four  annual 
fairs,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  and  occasionally  sheep. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  by  railway  from 
Dumfries  to  Nithsdale,  as  foT  as  ThomhiH,  passing,  in  our 
course,  a  nimiber  of  interesting  places.  The  first  of  these  is 
Lincluden  House  (Hon.  Mrs.  Yoxmg),  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cluden,  in  the  neighboinli()od  of  the  ruins  of  Lin- 
cluden Abbey.  Accoidilig  to  Captain  Grose  and  other  autho- 
rities, Lindtlden  was  origiiiaUy  a  nunnery ;  but  in  consequence 
of  irregularities,  real  or  imputed,  it  became  shortly  after  a 
college,  and  continued  for  centuries  the  abode  of  Beadsmen, 
who  performed  its  services,  dispensed  its  charities,  and  applied 
its  revenues,  until  scared  away  by  the  Beformation.  The 
chapel,  although  roofiees,  still  exhibits  interesting  fragments 
of  architectuie,  and  contains  a  tomb  erected  in  memory  of 
Margarita,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Alan,  Lord  Galloway.  A 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  DumMes  is  Dakwinton  House  (the 
seat  of  JamaB  M'Alpine  Leny,  Esq.),  rendered  ckssical  as  the 
cradle  of  sfeeain  navigation.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated 
terrace,  and  has  a  lake  behincl.  When  Burns  visited  Edin- 
bur^,  on  the  poblication  of  a  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Ifr.  Patrick  Millar  (at  that  time 
the  proprietor  of  Dalswinton) ;  and  it  was  on  his  invitation  that 
he  entered  as  tenttit  oa.  the  hann.  of  Ellisland,  then  a  portion 
of  the  DakwintoA  estat^  but  dissevered  a  number  of  years  ago. 
At  EUisland  OoL  Wm.  Bans  was  bom ;  and  there  his  gifted 
father,  among  Other  efliudons,  produced  his  famous  poem  of 
"  Tam  o'  Shanteor "  and  the  pathetic  ode  to  ''  Mary  in  Heaven.'* 
Hence  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  spot  owing  its  chief 
external  charms  to  the  banks  of  Nith. 

At  a  trifling  distance  from  the  adjacent  wooden  railway 
bridge  the  touxist  xeadiee  tiie  lawns,  plantations,  and  mansion- 
house  of  Friacs*  Carse,  where  "  the  Ayrshire  ploughman"  was 
not  unfrequentiy  an  honoured  guest  It  was  here  ^^the 
Whistle"  was  contested  in  Scandinavian  fashion,  and  where  the 
then  resident  Major  Biddel  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality. 
Till  AJ>.  1500,  if  not  later,  a  community  of  Friars  were  seised 
in  the  lands,  as  the  name  implies.  Hence  the  ori^n  of  'tVsfo 
rustic  fog-house,  erected  in  commemoTa^oTi*,  otl  ^\^^  <2>^  '^'^ 
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glazed  windows  of  which  Bums,  with  a  diamond  pencil, 
inscribed  a  copy  of  the  familiar  verses,*  beginning  thus : — 

"  Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night ;  in  darkness  lost : 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 
Stranger  go ;  Heaven  be  thy  guide, 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nidside." 

A  short  distance  from  Friar's  Carse  is  Blackwood  (William 
Copland,  Esq.),  a  finely  situated  residence. 

Arriving  at  Closebum  Station,  llf  miles  from  Dumfries, 
there  will  be  observed  on  the  right  Wallace  HaU  (Dr.  C. 
Tait  Ramage),  and  the  Academy  of  Wallace  Hall,  a  liberally 
endowed  and  excellently  conducted  educational  establishment. 
At  a  short  distance  are  the  manse  and  church  of  Closebum, 
pleasantly  situated.  Closebum  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Menteath,  Bart.,  and  recently  purchased  by 
Douglas  Baird,  Esq.,  is  a  beautiful  property.  In  its  vicinity 
is  Crickhope  Linn,  a  romantic  dell,  much  visited  by  lovers 
of  the  picturesque.  Two  miles  from  Closebum  is  the  viUage 
of  Thomhill ;  and  here  those  proposing  to  visit  Drumlanrig 
Castle  leave  the  railway. 

Drumlanrig  Castle,  the-  principal  seat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  occupies  a  noble  posi- 
tion on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  four  miles  from  Thomhill. 
The  park  with  which  it  is  surrounded  is  of  great  extent  and 
beauty,  and  is  watered  by  the  liver  Nith,  one  of  the  most 
charming  rivers  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
there  are  few  noblemen's  seats  possessing  such  marked  and 
commanding  features  as  Drumlanrig.  In  style  of  architecture, 
the  castle  closely  approximates  to  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Edin- 
burgh, and,  like  that  building,  its  design  is  attributed  to  Inigo 
Jones. 


*  During  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  Friar's  Carse  has  been  possessed 
by  different  proprietors  and  tenants,  and  one  of  the  last  of  these,  before 
removing,  cut  the  poetical  pane  from  its  rustic  site,  but  so  clumsily,  that  it 
received  considerable  injury.  The  lines,  however,  remained  long  after  the 
hand  that  traced  them  had  been  mouldering  in  the  dust ;  and  the  relic,  at  a 
sale  in  Dumfries,  actually  brought  the  sum  of  £15  sterling— a  high  com^^vcsftv^u 
to  the  vitality  inherent  in  everything  comvected  'w\\ltv  gjernvxa. 

2  E 
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'    ABBEY   AND  OAERLAVEROCK  C 


New  oi  Sweetheart  Abbey  is  eight  miles  Bouth  of  Dum- 
fries, on  the  opposite  coast  of  KirkcudbrigiitBhire,  near  the 
bftae  of  Criffel.  The  tower  of  the  Abbey  is  tolerably  entire, 
and.  has  a  light  and  wry  effect.  The  predorainatuig  style  is 
the  early  English,  in  it8  beat  day,  but  the  windows  have  hatl 
the  advantage  of  the  aecond  pointed  or  decorated.  It  was 
founded  in  1275  by  Devoigilla,  wife  of  John  Baliol,  for 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  derived  lis  toto*.  iA  "■'  'Si-k'w^- 
heart  Abbey,"  from  being  the  repositoTy  oi  "iiift  Veort  fA  ^-.Jav 
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Boliol,  who  died  in  1269,  which  had  been  e&halmed  by  his 
gponse  with  the  greategt  care,  under  the  influence  of  the 
etrongest  connubi&l  affection.  Immediately  to  the  soath  of 
the  Abbey,  the  conical-peaked  Ciiffel  risee  to  a  height  of 
1867  feet,  conunaoding  one  of  the  moat  beantdfnl  and  ezten- 
rive  views  in  the  south  of  ScoUand. 

Caerlaverock  Castle  is  nine  milea  Hmth  of  Dumfries,  on 
the  north  ahoie  of  the  Solway  Piith,  betwixt  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Nith  and  Lodiei.  For  a  long  period  it  waa  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Maxwells,  Earia  of  Nithadale ;  and  the  pro- 
perty in  which  it  stands  still  belongs  to  the  leprMentative  of 
that  ancient  family.  The  pnncipal  featnie  in  Uie  rains  is  a 
huge  nmnd  Tower,  called  Mnrdoc's  Tower,  &oin  the  dicmn- 
stance  of  Unidoc  Dn^e  of  Albany  having  been  confined  in  it 
in  the  year  14S6.  The  casQe  is  triangular,  and  in  snrroonded 
by  a  wet  ditch.  Originally  there  were  nmnd  towen  at  each 
angle,  of  which  "  Mnrdoc's"  alone  renuins.  Over  the  arch 
of  the  entrence^te  to  the  court-yaid  is  llie  creat  of  the 
Maxwells,  with  the  date  of  the  last  lepairs,  and  tlie  motto, 
"  I  bid  ye  feir." 
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Another  agreeable  excursion  of  21  miles  may  be  made 
from  Dumfries  by  coach  to  the  village  of 

MOFFAT* 

[Hotel:  Annandale  Arms.    Pop.  2234.] 

noted  for  its  mineral  waters  and  healthy  locality.  The  mineral 
spring  called  Moffat  Well  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
linn  a  mile  and  a  haK  from  the  village.  The  water  is  sul- 
phurous, and  when  taken  from  the  spring  has  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  slightly  saline  taste.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  Hartfell  group  of  mountains,  the  highest  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  heights  of  the  principal  summits  are 
as  follows  : — ^Hartfell  .(the  base  of  which  is  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  Moffat),  2641  feet;  Whitecom  (looking  down  on 
Loch  Skene),  2685;  Broadlaw,  2741;  Ettrick  Pen,  2256; 
Saddleback  and  Lochcraig,  not  ascertained;  Queensferry, 
2259.  Hartfell,  or  Hartfield  as  it  is  often  written  in  old 
works,  in  former  times  gave  a  title  (now  extinct)  to  the 
Annandale  faimly. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  close  upon  the  side 
of  the  new  Edinburgh  road,  is  the  Deil*s  Beep  TuB,t  a  wide 
hollow  of  great  depth,  where  the  infant  Annan  originates. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
— Granton,  Larch-hill,  Craigiebum,  Dumcrieff,  Craigielands, 
and  Auchincas.  The  principal  proprietor  is  Mr.  Hope  John- 
stone, whose  residence  is  Raehills,  ten  miles  distant  from 
Moffat. 

Lochwood  Tower,  the  most  interesting  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moffat,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Jolm- 
stones  of  Annandale,  and  is  between  six  and  seven  miles 
distant.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth 

*  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  in  two  and  a  half  hours 
from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  being  67  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  65^ 
from  the  latter.  On  alighting  fh>m  the  train}  at  the  Beattock  Station,  passen- 
gers find  an  omnibus  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  village,  which  is  2  miles 
distant. 

t  See  Scott's  novel,  "  Redganntlet." 
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centoiy,  and  was  burnt  down  in  1585,  during  one  of  those 
feuds  that  for  many  years  embroiled  the  peace  of  the  South 
of  Scotland,  between  the  Johnstones  and  the  Maxwells  for 
the  wardenship  of  the  western  marches. 

The  surrounding  country  affords  excellent  sport  to  the 
angler.  There  may  be  obtained  bum  fishing,  river  fishing, 
and  lake  fishing;  and,  during  the  season,  the  waters  are  open 
to  all. 

A  favourite  and  deservedly  popular  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Mofbt  by  the  Qrey  Mare's  Tail,  Loch  Skene,  to 
St.  Mary's  Loch  and  the  river  Yarrow,  a  district  of  country 
l)eautifully  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  canto 
of  Marmion: — 

'*  By  Yarrow's  Btreams  ttill  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  I 
•  Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettoick  break, 

Althooj^  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  heed  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Thooj^  there  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan  1" 

The   road  winds   through   the  pleasant  vale  of  Moffiit 

Water,  by  Craigiebum  Wood,  the  subject  of  Bums'  song, 

beginning — 

**  Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Graigiebum." 

On  the  right  of  Saddleback  (a  steep  hiU  passed  on  the  left), 
is  the  farm  of  Bodsbeck,  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  tale  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  hills  and  glens  in  this  neighbour- 
hood were  the  lurking  places  of  many  of  the  Covenanters. 

Near  the  head  of  Moffat  Water,  ten  miles  from  Moffat,  a 
path  on  the  left  conducts  to  the  Orey  Maris  Tail,  one  of  the 
finest  waterfalls  in  Scotland,  nearly  200  feet  high. 

A  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of  the  fall  is  Loch  Skene, 
the  source  of  the  water  which  here  makes  so  formidable  an 
appearance.  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  glowing  description  of  the 
scene  in  Marmion  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers: — 

"  There  eagles  scream  from  isle*  to  shore, 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 


*  In  allusion  to  a  small  island  in  the  loch,  on  which,  in  former  times,  eagles 
used  to  rear  their  young.    They  have  Xieen  cxlinct  fet  manY  years. 
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O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven. 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Driving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 

Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 

»  *  »  «  » 

Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  giant's  grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale." 

The  loch  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  between  a  quarter  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  containing  two  kinds  of  trout — the 
ordinary  bum  trout,  and  a  species  peculiar  to  the  loch.  Trout 
of  the  latter  kind  are  much  esteemed ;  their  flesh  is  red,  and 
delicate  as  sabnon. 

A  mile  and  a  half  further  by  the  road,  near  the  head  of 
Moffat  Water,  is  Birkhill,  a  rustic  inn,  where  horses  may  be 
put  up,  and  refreshments  obtained.  The  hills  and  glens  in 
this  neighbourhood  were  the  lurking  places  of  many  of  the 
Covenanters,  four  of  whom  were  shot  by  Claverhouse  opposite 
the  door  of  this  cottage.  The  hill  opposite  is  still  called  the 
Watch  Hill,  from  its  having  been  used  as  a  station  for  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers.  Dob*s  Linn,  near 
this,  is  a  precipice,  with  a  cave  on  its  brink,  which  was  used 
as  a  place  of  retreat  by  Halbert  Dobson  and  David  Dun,  two 
Covenanters,  better  known  as  Hab  Dob  and  David  Din. 

Descending  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  we  reach  the  source 
whence  the  Yarrow  issues  to  wander  through  scenes  rich  in 
poetic  and  historic  associations.  After  a  short  course,  it  forms 
the  Loch  o'  the  Lowes,  a  small  lake  of  somewhat  bleak  aspect. 

On  the  left  is  Chapelhoi)e,  where  Hogg  has  laid  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  of  his  Browrde  of  Bodsheck,  and  where  also  stands 
the  monument  recently  erected  to  him.  On  a  pedestal  9i  feet 
in  height,  the  Shepherd  is  represented  »&  ©feaXfe^xjc^o^^^^ss^fc^ 
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branch  of  oak,  his  well-known  plaid  thrown  across  his 
shoulder,  his  one  hand  grasping  a  walking-stick,  while  in 
the  other  he  holds  a  scroll  upon  which  is  written  the  closing 
line  of  the  Queen*8  Wake  : — 


C( 


He  taught  the  wand'iing  winds  to  sing.** 


By  his  side  reclines  his  favourite  dog  Hector.  With  reference 
to  this  statue  we  may  quote  a  prediction  laid  so  early  as  1824 
before  the  readers  of  the  Noctes  AmhrotiaruB,  The  good  old 
hero  of  these  wonderful  papers  thus  addresses  his  companion : 

"  My  beloved  Shepherd,  some  half  century  hence,  your 
efSgy  will  be  seen  on  some  bonny  green  knowe  in  the  Forest, 
with  its  honest  freestone  face  looking  across  St.  Mary*s,  and 
up  towards  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  while  by  moonlight  all 
your  own  fairies  will  weave  a  dance  round  its  pedestaL" 

The  monument,  situated  midway  between  St.  Mary's  Loch 
and  the  Loch  o*  the  Lowes,  is  of  Denholm  Sandstone,  and  is, 
we  believe,  the  work  of  Mr.  Currie  of  Ettrick,  a  self-tftught 
artist. 

A  short  way  from  this  is  the  famous  Tibby  Shiels  Inn, 
situated  on  a  flat  plot  of  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yar- 
row, which  here  (1 6  miles  from  Moflfet)  passes  into  St.  Mart's 
Loch,  remarkable  for  the  simple  character  of  its  scenery. 

"  nor  fen  nor  sedge 


Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Par  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  'thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Tet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie 
There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 
Yon  see  that  aU  is  loneliness."* 


Marmion,  Introduction  to  Canto  ii. 
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Abont  three  miles  further,  on  the  same  aide  of  the  loch,  is 
the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Kirk.  The  building  itself  has  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Yet  stiU.  beneath  the  hiUow'd  soil, 
The  peuuit  lesU  him  from  hia  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  banes  be  laid 
When  ent  hlB  simple  fethen  pny'd." 


■J^    ^^^St^ 


In  this  chapel  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  principal  incident  in 
Hogg's  beautiful  ballad  of  "Maiy  Scott;"  and  among  the 
tenants  of  the  old  chiiTch}'ard,  tradition  mentions  "  Lord 
William  and  Fair  Margaret,"  the  story  of  whose  fate  is  given 
in  the  ballad  of  "  The  Dmiglat  Tragedy"  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border." 

At  one  comer  of  the  bmying-ground,  but  without  its 
precincts,  is  a  small  mound  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Binram's 
Corse.  An  old  tradition  says  that  it  is  the  grave  of  John 
Binrani, 


The  Buin8  of  Dryhope  Tower,  the  birtb-plaee  of  Mary 
Scott,  the  famous  Flower  of  Yarrow,  are  near  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  lake, 

On  the  banks  of  St  Mary's  Loct,  ani  ot«i  ■eo.-f.  -^VOot 


tract  of  amntty  which  ia  diained  hy  the  Etttick  and  Yamtw, 
aa  fkr  northwanl  as  t^e  Tweed,  extended  in  former  times  the 
Foreat  of  Etttick,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remaina. 


When  then  vuM  ginu  with  eopM  iircn  llMd, 
And  peopled  by  tlM  liut  and  Mud.' 

KKnat  M  OMto  m,  Man 
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(by  railway.) 

TMs  route  affords  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  extreme  southern  coast  of  Scotland.  Leaving  Dumfries 
by  the  railway  recently  formed  between  that  town  and  Stran- 
raer, we  reach,  at  a  distance  of  18  miles,  Castle-Douglas — a 
neat  and  well-built  town.  In  its  vicinity  is  Carlingwark 
Loch,  covering  a  surface  of  100  acres,  and  studded  with  pic- 
turesque little  islands.*  On  a  small  island  in  the  Dee,  about 
a  mile  to  the  west,  is  Threave  Castle  (Torrance,  Esq.),  an  old 
seat  of  the  Douglases,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  tragedy. 
The  remains  consist  of  a  large  square  tower,  buHt  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  enormous  strength,  partly  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  three  small  round  towers.     Above  the  main 

*  Fourteen  miles  noith-west  of  Castle-Donglas,  is  the  town  of  New  Galloway, 
situated  nearly  in  the  oentre  of  EirkcudbrightsMre  lat  the  northern  extremity 
of  Loch  Ken.  This  lake  is  formed  by  the  river  Ken,  and  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  is  fringed  with  wood  and  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains.  In  the  vieinity  is  Eenmure  Castle,  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  with  an  avenue  of  very  fine  old  lime  trees. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Castle-Douglas  to  Dundrennan 
Abbey,  founded  a.  dl  1142,  7  miles  to  the  south.  The  portion  of  the  ruin  now 
standing  has  been  thoroug^y  repaired  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  There  is  a  small  inn  at  the  village,  where  refreshments  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  tourist  is  recommended  to  proceed  to  Kirkcudbright  (distant  6 
miles),  [Inn:  "The  Selkirk  Arms."]  Kirkcudbright  is  situated f about  six 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Dee  with  the  Bolway,  the  river  here  forming 
an  estuary.  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  is  situated  in  a 
beautifully  wooded  peninsula,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  terraced  woods  and  romantic  walks.  The  parish  church,  erected 
a  few  years  ago  at  an  expense  of  £6782,  is  a  conspicuous  object,  contrasting 
with  the  ivy-covered  rains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Maclellans.  There  is  a  good 
road  trom  Selkirk  to  Gatehouse  by  the  banks  of  the  Fleet. 

Going  from  Castle-Douglas  to  Kiikcudbright  by  the  coach  road,  the  tourist 
crosses  the  Dee  at  Tongland  Bridge,  8  miles  distant.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tarff  is  Compstone  Castle  (Maitland,  Esq.),  where  Montgomery  wrote  his 
poem  of  "  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae,"  in  1697,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Dee  is  a  stream  of  Highland  aspect,  having  a  course  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  exhibiting  in  its  descent  many  striking 
features.  Perhaps  the  finest  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  four  miles  along  which 
it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tongland  parish.  Its  banks  are  there  richly 
wooded,  and  the  current  is  in  some  places  forced  between  perpendicular  tQcV.%. 
70  or  80  feet  high. 
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gateway  may  be  observed  a  projecting  block  of  granite,  called 
"the  hanging  stone;"  of  which  these  old  lords  of  Galloway 
were  wont  to  boast  that  "  the  hanging  stone  of  Threave  never 
wanted  its  tasseL"  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  is  Gelston 
Castle,  a  modem  building,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Douglas. 

Gatehouse  (33  miles  from  Dumfries)  is  a  well-built  town 
surrounded  by  large  gardens,  owing  its  prosperity  greatly  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Murrays  of  Broughton,  whose  princely 
residence,  Cally,  is  in  close  proximity.  CaUy  House  is  built 
of  granite,  after  a  design  by  Adam,  the  view  from  the  front 
including  many  elements  of  fine  landscape — extensive  gardens, 
shaded  walks,  and  lawns  studded  with  forest  trees.  The 
picture  is  completed  on  the  one  hand  by  heath-covered  moim- 
tains,  and  on  the  other  by  Fleet  Bay  with  its  islands;  with 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  Wigtonshire  rising  in  the  distance,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  Cruggleton  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Carrols  or  Kerlies,  who  retained  the  property  from  time 
immemorial  until  the  Reformation.  The  castle  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Danes  or  Norwegians  (about  1098). 
Its  position  on  a  precipice,  200  feet  high,  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  rendered  it  impregnable  from  that  side.  Landward  it 
was  defended  by  a  high  battlemented  wall  round  the  coiirt- 
yard,  with  an  outer  wall  which  lined  the  interior  side  of  the 
fosse  in  front  The  entrance  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the 
fosse,  the  gate  being  strengthened  by  a  portcullis. 

Leaving  Gatehouse  by  the  bridge  crossing  the  Fleet,  the 
ancient  tower  of  Cardoness  *  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  road  in  a  secluded  little  valley,  is  the  pic- 
turesque ivy-covered  ruin  of  Anwoth  Church,  once  the  scene 
of  Samuel  Rutherfurd's  labours.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  the  memory  of  this  divine. 
From  Cardoness  to  Creetown,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  route,  and  affords  a  series  of  ever-changing 
views — the  bay  of  Wigton  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thickly- 
wooded  cliffs  of  Anwoth  and  Kirkmabreck  on  the  other.  At 
Ravenshall,  six  miles  from  Gatehouse,  there  are  several  singular 
clilfe  and  caverns  noted  as  the  smuggling  scenes  referred  to  in 

*  Its  last  inhabitant  was  Sir  Godfrey  M'CuUoch,  who,  in  1697,  was  executed 
in  Edinburgh  for  nnirder. 
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Qwf  Mcnmering,  A  mile  in  advance,  on  on  eminence  to  the 
right,  ia  Eirkdale  House,  and  five  miles  farther  is  Creetown,  a 
amall  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  ore  several  valuable 
granite  quairies,  giving  employment  to  about  300  men.  From 
tiiese  quarries  tiie  new  Liverpool  docks  have  been  built.  In 
the  manse  of  this  parish,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  distinguished 
ethical  philosopher,  was  bom,  1778;  and  he  was  buried  in 
the  old  churchyard  in  1820.  Barholme  (liK^illoch,  Esq.),  is 
passed  about  a  mile  in  advance;  and  immediately  thereafter  a 
feny  conducts  the  tourist  into  Wigtonshire. 

At  a  further  distance  of  five  miles  is  Newton-Stewart — 
[Inns:  Qalloway  Arms;  Qrapes] — where  the  river  Cree  is 
spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  arches,  from  which  a 
beautiful  glimpse  of  river  sceneiy  may  be  obtained.  This 
town  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by 
swelling  hiUs  on  every  side  ;  Oaimsmuir  (1737  feet),  with  its 
rounded  summit  of  smooth  granite,  towering  high  above  its 
neighbours.  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  New- 
ton-Stewart to  Loch  Trool,  a  beautiM  little  lake,  distant 
about  14  miles,  to  which  there  is  a  carriage  road.  The  lake 
is  about  two  miles  long,  fringed  with  wood,  and  surrounded 
by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  2000  to 
3000  feet. 

Six  miles  to  the  south  of  Newton-Stewart,  on  a  slight  eminence, 
is  WiOTowN,  which  is  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  elegantly  built,  and  the  principal  street  is  bo  wide  as 
to  admit  of  a  large  bowling-green  in  its  centre,  which  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  A  new  parish  church  has  just  been 
completed.  In  the  old  churchyard  there  is  an  interesting  memorial 
of  the  two  female  martyrs  who  were  drowned  in  the  Bladenoch  in  the 
year  1685.  The  old  castle  of  Wigton  which  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  was  delivered  up  to  Edward  I.  in  1291  was  situated  outside  the 
town  near  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bladenoch,  but  no  traces  of  it 
now  remain.  About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  village  of 
Bladenoch,  famed  over  Galloway  for  its  distillery ;  crossing  the  river 
of  that  name  by  an  old-fashioned  bridge,  there  is  seen  on  the  left  the 
tract  of  rich  country  known  by  the  name  of  Baldoon,  the  property  of 
James  Caird,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Formerly  Baldoon  was  possessed  by  the 
Dunbars,  and  it  was  in  the  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  stand- 
iDgf  that  the  melancholy  circumataxicea  o^iCMTr^d-vsL^oYL^hichthe  story 
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of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor^is  founded.  Three  miles  further,  the  road 
passes  through  the  village  of  Kirkinner;  and  five  miles  further,  the 
town  of  Garlieston-^a  lively  little  seaport,  possessing  a  good  harhour — 
from  which  a  steamboat  sails  to  Liverpool  every  week.  Adjoining 
the  town  is  Galloway  house,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 
The  grounds  are  well  planned,  and  the  carriage  drives  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Whithorn,  distant  about  six  miles  from  Garlieston, 
although  not  particularly  interesting  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  merits  notice  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  early 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scotland.  *'Bede  relates  that  the 
first  tribes  of  North  Britain  who  turned  from  their  idols  to  worship 
the  true  God,  owed  their  conversion  to  the  British  Bishop  Ninyas  or 
Ninian.  He  had  studied  at  Rome ;  and  on  that  headland  of  Galloway, 
where  he  chose  the  seat  of  his  mission,  he  built  a  church  of  stone,  in 
a  way  unusual  among  the  Britons  *  It  was  dedicated  by  him  to  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  from  whom  he  obtained  masons  to  shape  its  walls 
after  the  Roman  fashion.  In  this  '  White  House,*  as  it  was  named, 
the  body  of  St.  Ninian  had  its  rest  with  the  bodies  of  many  other 
saints;  and  for  ages  the  place  continued  to  be  famous,  not  only  in 
North  Britain,  but  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  and  among 
the  races  of  Ireland.  Even  from  Gaul  letters  were  sent  to  'the 
brethren  of  St.  Ninian  at  Whithorn,*  written  by  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  of  the  age,  Alcuin  the  divine  and  the  philosopher,  the  historian 
and  the  poet — ^the  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  In  more  modem  times 
the  ancient  shrine  was  renowned  as  a  pilgrimage,  whither  kings  and 
princes,  churchmen  and  warriors,  with  people  from  many  realms, 
came  by  sea  and  land  to  make  their  devotions."t  Here  St.  Ninian 
built  a  church  in  the  fourth  century.  Here,  also,  were  the  priory  of 
Whithorn,  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Galloway ;  but  of  these  little 
remain,  except  a  ruined  and  roofless  chancel,  built  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  occupying  the  site  of  much  more  ancient 
buildings,  which  had  been  the  crypt,  as  it  would  seem,  of  an  extensive 
church.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style,  and  within  the  last  forty  years  has  been  used  as  the 
parish  church.  The  western  doorway  is  in  fine  preservation  and 
worthy  a  careful  examination.  The  town  of  Whithorn  consists  of 
one  street,  running  from  south  to  north,  narrow  at  the  extremities 
and  extremely  wide  in  the  middle.    Proceeding  southward  nearly  two 

*  Tradition  points  to  a  small  ruin  on  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  distant  two 
miles,  as  the  site  of  8t.  Ninian's  Church, 
t  Quarterly  Review. 
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miles,  the  road  pastes  Qlasserton  HouseXS*  Stewart,  Esq.)  Nine 
miles  to  the  north-west  is  Port  '^^^iam,  a  marine  village,  near  which 
is  Monreith  (Sir  William  Maxwell).  The  road  leads  the  tourist  for 
eight  miles  along  a  lonely  shore  of  wavewom  rocks,  on  which  traces 
of  ancient  sea  beaches  are  distinctly  visible.  Aboat  half-way  on  the 
right,  in  a  field,  is  a  rain  of  an  old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Fillan, 
still  named  Chipper  Fillan ;  thence  leaving  the  sea  at  Aachenmalg 
Bay,  and  proceecUng  six  miles  through  a  pastoral  ooontiy,  it  leaohes 
Glenlnce,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  most  inland  point  of  Lace 
Bay.  To  the  west  of  the  town  stands  the  mins  of  Glenlnoe  Abbey, 
founded  a.d.  1190  by  Allan,  Lord  of  Galloway.  The  original  build- 
ings must  have  been  extensive,  but  the  chapter-house  is  the  only 
portion  in  &ir  preservation.  This  route  may  be  continued  to  Stran- 
raer, ten  miles  distant,  by  crossing  the  Luce  Water,  and  passing  at 
some  distance  on  the  right,  Dunragget  (Sir  James  D.  Hay). 

On  the  road  westwards  from  Newton-Stewart  there  is 
nothing  particularly  interesting  to  the  tourist,  and  therefore 
we  pass  on  in  our  description  to 

STRANRAER  " 

[Inns:  King's  Arms  and  Oeoiige  Hotel    Population,  6274. J 
60  miles  from  Ayr,  and  75  from  Dumfries. 

This  seaport  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan, 
and  consists  of  three  main  streets,  running  parallel  with  the 
shore.  Two  steamers  maintain  a  weekly  communicalum  with 
Glasgow,  and  a  third  with  Belfast.  There  are  several  gentle- 
men's seats  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  principal  of  which  are 
— Culhom  (Earl  of  Stair),  Lochnaw  Castle  (Sir  A.  Agnew), 
Dunskey  (Col.  Blair).  Four  miles  from  Stranraer  are  the 
ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  powerful 
Earls  of  Cassillis,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  old  style  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  are  open  to  the  public  every  day  but  Sunday.  The 
well-kept  grassy  terraces  form  a  delightful  promenade  in  fine 
weather.  The  pinetum,  planted  by  the  late  Earl,  contains 
some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens.  In  an  island  on  one  of 
the  two  lochs  there  is  a  heronry. 

Seven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Stranraer  is  Port- 
Patrick,  a  poor  village,  with  an  extensive  harbour  on  which  a 


large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended.  A  continuatioii  of 
the  DumMes  and  Stranraec  Bailwaj  is  now  in  course  of 
fonnatioD  between  it  and  Stranraer:  Port^atrick  is  the  nearest 
point  to  the  Irish  coast,  which  is  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles 
distant.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  caatle  of  Dunekay.* 

&  pleasant  day's  eioorsLon  from  Stranraer  b.v 
llB  lattOT  there  la  a  very  clean  and  comfortable 
little  inn.  The  llghthouae  ia  distant  about  an  hour'a  walk  from  Drummore. 
The  rocks  at  tbo  Mull  are  almoat  perpendicular,  and  betneen  SOD  and  SOU 
feet  high.  The  view  from  tlia  point  ie  very  eitenslve,  and,  amine  a  etorm, 
eieeedlngly  grand.    Tlie  blue  hiila  of  the  Isle  of  Uin  (SO  miles  di8i<nt)  look 
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AND   WEST  COAST   OP 

SrOTLAND 

II     g      rti  f  atiires    f  this  jurt 
1   -5    tlanl   a      v  nei  a    i     trking 
n      ui^  ot   loftv   lu  i:  ta         lee] 
glena  and   nleiB  of    be  sea  enienn^ 
consec[uen  e  of  the  mou  tainoiis  nature 
Qtrv        almost    vholly  pasto  ■al       Be 
ouiit.111     of  Lom    Be     M  re    n  MuU 
and  (lOatf  11  m  Armn   are  part   ula  Ij   1   t  n  tilI   d  for  theii 
h  ^ht  jnd  suljl     e  a]  j  earai  ce      Tl  e      lets  of  th.    sea    u 
a  1    h     as  thev      e  callel  drp  ve  y  uume  tlie  pru     ]  al 

ones  b     g  Lo  h  F  II     Lo  1    Loii„  Lo  li  G   1   Loch  Et  ve 
Lo  h  Lmnhe   anlLhEl      LohAeatle  only  fns  1 


fa  into  the  land, 
of  the     od    the   c 
Cniachai    ami  the 
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water  lake  of  any  importance,  but  it  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
The  scenery,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
picturesque  description,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
its  accessibility  by  means  of  steamboats  and  stage-coaches,  it 
is  much  visited  by  tourists.  Glencoe,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Etive, 
and  Arran,  stand  imrivalled  in  beauty  and  magnificence ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these  places,  Argyllshire  has  two  great  attrac- 
tions for  tourists — lona  and  Staflfa — ^both  of  which  are  visited 
ahnost  daily  by  large  numbers  from  Oban  during  the  summer 
months.  The  tourist's  head-quarters  in  Argyllshire  are 
Inverary  and  Oban. 

The  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  although  forming,  with  a 
few  other  diminutive  islands,  a  separate  county,  may  almost 
be  considered  a  part  of  Argyllshire,  as  they  are  geologically 
as  well  as  topographically  connected  with  it. 

The  Crinan  Canal  is  of  great  service  to  tourists  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  as  in  the  route  from  Glasgow  to  Oban  and 
Inverness  it  saves  the  circuitous  and  stormy  passage  round 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  The  distance  is  further  reduced  by  the 
swift  steamers  on  the  Clyde,  by  which  passengers  are  con- 
veyed in  one  day,  and  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  from 
Glasgow  by  Ardrishaig  and  Oban  to  Bannavie,  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL  In  returning,  a  still 
greater  distance  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  time,  as,  on 
arriving  at  Glasgow,  the  tourist  is  in  time  for  the  train  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there,  he  is  still  in  time  to  catch  the  express 
train  for  London.  Those  extra  conveniences  of  transit  by 
steamers  and  stage-coaches  only  exist  during  the  sunmier 
months. 


The  Clyde — Dumbarton — Port-Glasgow — the  Gare- 
LOCH — ^Helensburgh — Greenock. 

Starting  from  the  Broomielaw  of  Glasgow  in  one  of  the 
steamboats,*  a  few  minutes'  sail  brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kelvin,  a  stream  celebrated  in  Scottish  song.     The  village  on 

*  By  taking  the  railway  train  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  (running  hourly  to 
suit  the  steamers),  the  tourist  may  leave  about  an  hour  aftet  tVk».  ^s^Ksxcvfe-^'*. 
departure  from  Glasgow.    (See  Murray*B  Tixae  Ta\>\e%). 
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the  left  is  Govan.  About  two  miles  below  Govan,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  is  Shieldhall,  and  on  the  right  Jordan- 
hill,  the  seat  of  James  Smith,  Esq.  A  little  further  down 
the  river,  and  on  the  same  side,  is  Sootstoun  (Miss  Oswald). 
On  the  left  is  Elderslie  House,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Spiers, 
Esq.;  and  about  a  mile  further  down  is  Blythswood  House,  the 
seat  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  Between  the  two  laat- 
mentioned  places  is  Renfrew  Ferry,  where  a  near  view  may 
be  obtained  of  the  antiquated  burgh  town  of  Renfrew.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  who  had  rebelled  against  Malcolm  FV.,  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  year  1164.  The  barony  of  Renfrew  was  the 
first  possession  of  the  Stewart  family  in  Scotland,  and  it 
now  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
collected  waters  of  the  two  Carts  and  the  Gryfe  flow  into  the 
Clyde  at  Inchinnan,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Renfrew.  Near 
Inchinnan  Bridge  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1685.  On  the  left,  near  the  river,  was  the  old  mansion-house 
of  Erskine,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Mar,  and  latterly 
of  the  Blantyre  family.  Robert,  eleventh  Lord  Blantyre,  who 
perished  accidentally  in  the  commotions  at  Brussels  in  1830, 
erected  the  new  mansion  which  crowns  the  rising  groimd  a 
little  further  down.  The  tourist  is  now  half  way  between 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The  river  here  widens  out  into  a 
broad  expanse,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  On  the 
right  is  Dalnotter  Hill,  from  which  point  is  taken  Horatio 
MacCullocli's  famed  view  of  the  Clyde.  The  lofty  heights 
immediately  to  the  north  are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  and  the 
village  on  the  narrow  plain  between  them  and  the  river,  is 
Kilpatrick,  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  Ireland. 

lu  about  an  houi-'s  sail  after  leaving  Glasgow  we  reach 
Bowling  [Lins:  Frisky  Hall;  Sutherland  Arms],  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Dumbartonshire  Railway,  where  passengers 
may  land  for  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Trosachs.  The  Great 
Junction  Canal,  which  unites  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scot- 
land by  means  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  joins  the  latter 
at  this  point.  At  a  short  distance  below,  on  the  right,  is  the 
little  promontory  of  Dunglas  Point,  the  western  termination 
of  AntoninuH^  Wall  or  Graham's  I)yke,,vf\th.  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
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glas  Castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Colquhoims  of  Lues, 
but  now  belonging  to  Buchanan  of  AuchintorUe.  On  this 
spot  a  conspicuous,  though  small,  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  late  Henry  Bell,  who  introduced  steam-navigation  on 
the  Clyde.  Proceeding  onwards,  Dumbarton  Rock*  rises 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Leven  and  Clyde,  to  a  height 
of  560  feet,  measuring  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  terminat- 
ing in  two  points,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Dum- 
barton was  the  place  of  confinement  of  the  patriot  Wallace. 
The  highest  peak  of  the  rock  is  still  called  "  "Wallace's  Seat," 
a  part  of  the  castle  "  Wallace's  Tower,"  and  a  huge  two-handed 
sword,  said  to  have  belonged  to  him,  is  still  shewn.  During 
the  wars  which  desolated  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
this  formidable  fortress  was  taken  in  a  remarkable  way  by 
Captain  Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  a  distinguished  adherent  of 
the  king's  party.t  Two  miles  further  down  the  river,  on  the 
left,  is  Fiolayston,  formerly  the  family  mansion  of  the  Earls 
of  Glencaim,  now  the  seat  of  Graham  of  Gartmore,  and  on  the 
right,  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  formerly  stood  the  old 

*  For  the  History  of  the  Comity  of  Dumbarton,  see  Mr.  Joseph  Irving's 
work,  4to. 

t  "  Taking  advantage  of  a  misty  and  moonless  night  to  bring  to  the  foot  of 
the  castle  rock  the  sealing  ladders  which  he  had  provided,  he  chose  for  his 
terrible  experiment  the  place  where  the  rock  was  highest,  and  where,  of  coarse, 
less  pains  were  taken  to  keep  a  regolar  guard.  This  choice  was  fbrtunate ; 
for  the  first  ladder  broke  with  the  weight  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  mount, 
and  the  noise  of  the  fall  must  have  betrayed  them,  had  there  been  any  sentinel 
within  hearing.  Crawford,  assisted  by  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  from  the 
castle,  and  was  acting  as  his  guide,  renewed  the  attempt  in  person,  and  having 
scrambled  up  to  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  where  there  was  some  footing,  con- 
trived to  make  fast  the  ladder,  by  tying  it  to  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  grew 
about  midway  up  the  rock.  Here  they  found  a  small  flat  surface,  sufficient, 
however,  to  afford  footing  to  the  whole  party,  which  was,  of  course,  very  few 
in  number.  In  scaling  the  second  precipice,  another  accident  took  place : — 
One  of  the  party,  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  was  seized  by  one  of  these  attacks, 
brought  on  perhaps  by  terror,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the 
ladder.  His  illness  made  it  impossible  for  him  either  to  ascend  or  descend. 
To  have  slain  the  man  would  have  been  a  cruel  expedient,  beside  that  the  fall 
of  his  body  from  the  ladder  mig^t  have  alarmed  the  garrison.  Crawford 
caused  him,  therefore,  to  be  tied  to  the  ladder,  then  all  the  rest  descending, 
they  turned  the  ladder,  and  thus  mounted  with  ease  over  the  belly  of  the 
epileptic  person.  When  the  party  gained  the  summit  they  slew  the  sentinel 
ere  he  had  time  to  give  the  alarm,  and  easily  surprised  the  slumbering 
garrison,  who  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  security  of  their  castle  to  kfi«^  ^^jk^-^. 
watch." 
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cMtle  of  Cudron,  in  whieli  Bobert  Hu  Bmoe  died.  Ap- 
pcoachuig  Pott-OlstgDw,  we  pass  the  Caatle  of  Newark,  a  large 
qnadiangnlar  bnilding,  whidi,  after  having  belonged  in  aac- 
eeadon  to  a  branch  of  the  Maxwella,  and  to  the  Belli&Teii 
lunily,  Ib  now  die  property  of  Sir  M.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart. 

PortOlaagow  was  founded  in  1668  by  the  merchants  of 
Qlaagow,  for  llie  emborkatiott  and  disembarkation  of  goods; 
but  since  the  river  was  deepened,  its  importance  has  mnch 
declined. 


GREENOCK. 

[HOtli:  TontiDe:  Whits  Bart;  Buck'BHBBd;  Bo]rsL  PapoUtiOD,  4S.aiM.] 
l|  hoai'a  uil  rrom  Olaegow. 
The  Bitnatlon  of  Greenock  is  at  once  beautiful  and  con- 
venient for  commetce.  Wiin-hUl  (the  rising  ground  at  the 
back  of  the  town),  commands  an  estensive  prospect,  and  the 
view  from  tlie  pier,  embracing  the  mountains  of  A^yllefaire 
and  Dumbartonshire,  ii  perhaps  the  finest  poseesseed  by  any 
harbour  in  the  kii^om.  Close  upon  the  quay  stands  the 
custom-house,  an  elegant  and  commodious  building,  while 
streets  extend  over  the  rising  ground  behind.  In  Calltcart 
Street  and  at  the  west  end  of  ttit  ■icwa,  tbate  are  several 
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well-built  edifices,  and  a  fine  new  theatre  has  just  been 
erected.  The  old,  or  original  church  of  Greenock,  built  about 
1591,  is,  though  now  deserted,  still  an  object  of  some  interest, 
and  in  the  surrounding  burial-ground.  Bums'  "Higyand 
Mar/'  is  interred. 

Although  the  seaport  of  Greenock  ranks  among  the  most 
considerable  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  comparatively  of  modern 
origin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
town  consisted  of  merely  a  single  row  of  thatch-covered  huts, 
with  no  harbour  whatever;  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  present  excellent  harbour 
was  begun.     The  famous  James  Watt  was  born  in  Greenock.* 

An  extensive  sand-bank,  commencing  near  Dumbarton, 
terminates  a  little  below  Greenock,  and  this  end  of  it  (called 
the  tail  of  the  bank)  is  the  best  anchorage  ground  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  The  harbours  of  Greenock  occupy  an  extent  of 
twenty  Scotch  acres.  Ship-building,  especially  the  department 
of  iron  steam-vessels,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  There 
are  also  several  large  establishments  for  the  refining  of  sugar. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Gkreloch,  is 

HELENSBURGRt 

[Inns :  Tontine  ;  Queen's.J 
2J  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow.    Population,  4749. 

This  large  and  commodious  watering-place  was  commenced 
in  1777  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun,to  whom  it  and  nearly  the 

*  Greenock  was  erected  into  a  hxagh  of  barcmy  by  Charles  I.  about  the  year 
1642,  in  favour  of  Shaw  of  Greenock.  The  lands  of  Finnart  also  (upon  which 
part  of  the  town  is  built)  came  into  the  possession  of  the  same  family,  now 
represented  by  Sir  Michael  B.  Shaw  Stewart  of  Ardgowan,  Bart.  The  Shaws 
Water  Works,  for  the  supply  of  Greenock  with  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  for  the  creation  of  water-power  for  the  manufactures,  were  contrived  by 
Robert  Thom,  C.E.,  in  the  year  1824.  The  water  is  conducted  along  the  face 
of  the  rising  ground  that  extends  from  behind  Greenock  and  Gourock  to  Inner- 
kip,  from  one  reservoir  at  the  source  of  the  Shaws  rivulet,  about  three  miles 
from  Greenock,  to  another  on  a  height  immediately  to  the  back  of  the  town, 
and  512  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  latter  it  descends  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  by  falls  of  different  degrees  of  power,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  manufactures.  The  mechanism  of  the  embankments  and  self- 
acting  sluices  has  been  much  admired. 

i  Trains  for  Helensbui^  leave  Dundas  Street  Station,  Glasgow^  sevec&l 
times  each  day. 
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whole  parish  belong.  The  houses  stretch  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  coast ;  and  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  it  is  much 
resorted  to.  About  a  mile  from  Helensburgh  is  Ardincaple 
Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  turretted  mansion,  said 
to  have  been  built  about  the  twelfth  century;  part  of  the  old 
building  still  remains.  Ardmore  House  (John  Buchanan,  Esq.) 
is  conspicuously  situated,  on  the  point  of  Ardmore,  about 
three  miles  from  Helensburgh. 

The  village  of  Roseneath  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Gareloch  opposite  to  Helensburgh,  in  the  bay  of  Campsaile, 
one  of  the  most  sheltered  anchorage  groimds  on  the  west 
coast.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Helensburgh  by 
water,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  EUcreggan  by  the 
road  across  the  point  of  the  isthmus.  Boseneath  Castle, 
another  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  to  the  south  of  the 
village.  This  castle  is  a  modem  building,  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  with  its  principal  front  to  the  north,  over- 
looking the  bay,  and  another  to  the  south  looking  down  the 
Clyde.  A  circular  tower  rises  from  the  centre,  from  which 
there  is  an  eirtensive  prospect.  Easter  House,  the  previous 
residence  of  the  Argyll  family,  occupied  a  more  beautiful 
site  near  the  point  to  the  south  of  the  bay;  and  a  yew  avenue 
with  its  parallel  of  lofty  limes  extended  from  it  to  the  church. 
It  was  burnt  down  about  the  year  1800.  In  the  grounds  to 
the  north  of  the  castle,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  a  rock  34  feet 
high,  called  Wallace's  Leap,  from  a  tradition  that  Wallace, 
being  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  his  enemies,  leaped  over 
it  on  horseback,  and  swimming  across  to  the  other  side, 
escaped  unhurt. 

There  are  three  roads  across  the  isthmus,  forming  pleasant 
walks.  The  southmost  conducts  to  Kilcreggan;  the  middle 
one,  a  little  further  north,  to  Loch  Long,  a  short  distance 
above  Cove ;  and  the  northmost  to  Loch  Long,  opposite 
Ardentinny. 

The  principal  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Gareloch-head, 
4  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow  [Inns:  J.  Dickson;  J.  Leslie;  J. 
Workman],  a  delightful  summer  resort,  deservedly  popular 
on  account  of  its  romantic  scenery.  From  its  position  it  may 
be  said  to  command  the  Gareloch,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  and 
Loch  Lomond;  and  this,  to^^tkei  mth.  its  ^asy  accessibility 
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by  steamers  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  renders  it  a  most 
agreeable  residence. 

Greenock  to  Largs,  Millport,  and  Arran.* 

The  steamer  for  Arran  sails  once  or  twice  each  day.  It  stops  for  passengers 
at  Greenock,  Laigs,  and  Millport.  Arran  may  also  be  reached  from  Ardrossan 
by  steamer  in  connection  with  train  from  Glasgow.— (See  Time  Tcbbles). 

As  far  as  Fairlie,  the  places  described  are  all  passed  on  the  left. 

Leaving  Greenock,  the  steamer  makes  directly  for  Kemp- 
ock  Point,  passing  many  villas  on  the  shore.  Three  miles 
west  from  Greenock,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  Kempock 
Point,  is  the  town  of  Gourock,  2  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow, 
[Inns :  Clark's  Royal  Arms;  George.  Omnibus  to  Greenock 
every  hour],  much  frequented  during  the  summer  months,  on 
account  of  its  healthy  situation,  and  from  its  being  next  to 
Greenock  in  point  of  facilities  for  steam-boat  excursions.  It 
has  a  good  pier,  at  which  most  of  the  principal  river  steamers 
call. 

Gk)urock  commands  an  extensive  view,  comprehending  the 
openings  to  Loch  Long,  Holy  Loch,  the  Gareloch,  and  the 
rugged  tops  of  "  Argyle's  Bowling  Green."  Ashton,  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  (Jourock,  is  a  continuation  of  the  town  to- 
wards the  south-east  of  the  pier,  skirting  the  sea-coast  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Cloch  lighthouse. 
Gourock  Castle,  the  principal  residence  of  the  family  of 
Finnart  Stewart,  before  the  reign  of  James  II.,  formed  part  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  noble  family  of  Douglas,  and  after  their 
forfeiture  descended  to  Sir  ArcWbald  Stewart  of  Castlemilk. 
In  1784  it  was  conveyed  to  Duncan  Darroch,  Esq.,  merchant, 
and  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor.  Major  Duncan  Dar- 
roch, who  made  great  improvements  upon  it,  and  added  much 
to  its  value. 

Between  Gourock  and  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  the  Comet 
steamboat  was  run  down  by  the  Ayr  steam-packet,  October 
21,  1825,  when  upwards  of  fifty  individuals  foimd  a  watery 
grave.  On  the  shore  here,  are  the  ruins  of  Leven  Castle,  an 
ancient  possession  of  a  family  of  the  surname  of  Morton,  from 

*  For  the  continuation  of  the  route  fttom  Greenock  to  Rotheaa^j  wsA  ksAfi.- 
shaig,  see  p.  449. 
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wliom  it  was  transferred  in  the  year  1647  to  William  Lord 
Semple. 

About  a  mile  from  Ashton,  on  the  breast  of  the  hill,  is  a 
picturesque  little  dell  which  has  acquired  some  local  notoriety 
on  account  of  its  being  the  habitat  of  the  Boyal  Fern 
(Otmunda  regalii).  This  handsomest  of  all  the  handsome 
ferns  is  found  in  several  localities  down  the  Clyde ;  and  has 
there  been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  11|  feet 

At  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  one  of  the  most  important 
beacons  on  the  Clyde,  the  coast  bends  southwards  tolnnerkip, 
3  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow  [Lim  :  Murdoch's  ;  Smith's], 
which  occupies  a  sequestered  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kip  riyulet  The  mansion  of  Ardgowan,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  bay. 

Two  miles  further,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Largs, 
is  the  village  of  Wemyss  Bay,  3^  houra^  sail  from  Qla^;ow 
[Hotel :  Wemyss  Bay].     It  has  an  excellent  pier  cut  oat  of 
the  rock,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  all  tides.     About 
half  a  mile  from  the  village  is  Kelly  House  (James  Scott, 
Esq.),  situated  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  the  boundary  be- 
twixt Renfrew  and  Ayr  shires.     About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Wemyss  Bay  is  Skelmorlie  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  after  passing  which  we  come  to  Knock  Point,  a  conical 
height,  green  to  the  summit.     Near  it  are  the  modem  mansion 
of  Knock  Castle,  and  the  remains  of  the  residence  of  I^nser 
of  Knock,  a  cadet  of  the  Lovat  family. 

On  rounding  this  promontory,  we  pass  Brisbane  House,  the 
seat  of  General  Sir  T.  M*Dougall  Brisbane,  Bart,  K.C3. ;  and 
after  a  sail  of  nearly  four  hours  from  Glasgow,  arrive  at 

LARGS. 

[Inns:  Brisbane  Arms;  White  Hart.    Population,  8615.] 

This  fashionable  watering-place  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  level  piece  of  groimd  along  the  sea-shore,  backed  on  the 
east  by  green  hills  partly  covered  with  plantations,  and 
broken  by  picturesque  ravines.  To  the  west  the  eye  passes 
from  island  to  island,  till  the  view  is  nobly  terminated  by  the 
lofty  moimtains  of  Arran.  The  battle  of  Largs,  between,  the 
Scottish  army  and  that  of  H8u(io,km^  oi  "Narway,  in  which  the 
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the  latter  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  took  place  in 
1263,  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain  upon  which  the 
town  now  stands. 

Leaving  Largs,  and  steering  between  the  Great  Cumbray 
Island  and  the  mainland,  the  steamer  passes,  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  Kelbum  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
an  old  baronial  residence  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  imme- 
diately thereafter,  Fairlie,  with  its  old  watch  tower,  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  family  of  De  Fairlie.  The  barony  of  Fairlie 
is  now  part  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow's  estate.  From  this  the 
steamer  bears  across  towards  the  Great  Cumbray  Island,  in  a 
bay  at  the  south-east  comer  of  which  lies 

MILLPORT,* 

[Inn :  Millport ;  4  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow.    Population,  1246. J 

one  of  the  great  summer  resorts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow. 
Two  small  islands  called  the  Allans  afford  excellent  shelter  to 
the  pier  and  harbour,  both  of  which  have  been  constructed  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  Epis- 
copalian College,  recently  erected,  is  an  elegant  building,  and 
has  greatly  improved  the  general  appearance  of  the  place. 
The  island  is  3  J  miles  long  by  2  broad,  and  is  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  and  Marquis  of  Bute.  The 
principal  private  residence  is  that  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Glasgow. 

The  Little  Cumbray  Island  lies  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south  of  Millport.  On  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  cir- 
cular tower  30  feet  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a  lighthouse, 
but  now  supplanted  by  another  of  modem  construction  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island.  On  the  southern  shore  there  are  a 
number  of  caves  wrought  in  the  stratified  rocks  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  the  King's  Cave.  On 
a  smaU.  island  off  the  eastern  shore  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
embattled  square  tower  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  safety 
retreat  of  the  family  of  Eglinton  in  times  of  danger.  The 
ruins  of  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  St.  Vey  are  situated  near  the 

*  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  a  minister  of  the  Cumbrays,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Cumh\•^i.^%^**^^s^. 
forgetting  the  adjacent  islands  of  Qreat  BiVt&m  vn^lt^^vcsA:' 
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top  of  the  hill,  a  little  northward  of  'the  castle.  The  island 
is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  is  kept  as  a  rabbit 
warren. 

Leaving  these  islands  and  the  southern  point  of  Bute  be- 
hind us,  we  take  our  course  towards 

The  Island  of  Arran,* 

the  mountains  of  which,  long  before  they  are  reached,  are  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  Approaching  closer  to  the  shore 
we  at  length 

**  reach  the  hill, 

Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green. 
Old  Brodick's  Gothic  towers  are  seen." 

The  picturesque  beauty  and  remarkable  geological  features 
of  this  island  render  it  an  object  of  general  attraction.  Frem 
the  rugged  mountain  to  the  cultivated  plain,  from  the  open 
valley,  bleak  and  bare,  to  the  densely  wooded  and  contracted 
glen,  Arran  presents  a  diversity  of  surface  rarely  found  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass. 

The  island  is  about  20  miles  long  and  about  12  broad  ; 
the  superficial  area  is  165  square  miles,  of  which  about  15,000 
acres  are  cultivated ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  farms, 
it  belongs  wholly  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.     From  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  principal  places  of  interest,  the  tourist  is  recom- 
mended to  take  up  his  quarters  at 

BRODICK,t 

where  a  large  new  hotel  has  recently  been  erected,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village.  From  Brodick  Bay,  the  elegant  shape 
of  Goatfell  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  towering  above  the 

*  Hotels  at  Brodick  (12  m.  S.W.  of  Bute)  and  Lamlash.  The  best  hotel  is 
that  at  Invercloy,  a  mile  from  Brodick. 

t  If  the  tourist's  time  he  limited,  the  following  short  routes  are  recom- 
mended from  Brodick  :—lst.  Climb  Goatfell.  2d.  Walk  up  Glen  Rosa.  3d. 
Drive  or  walk  to  Glen  Sannox. 

These  may  be  combined  in  one  excursion  by  ascending  Gtoatfell  from  Glen 
Rosa,  and  descending  it  again  through  Glen  Sannox,  or  vice  versa. 

The  climb  to  the  top  of  Goatfell  and  down  again  occupies  between  four  and 
five  hours.  Ponies  are  charged  6d.,  cars  Is.  per  mile,  and  half  fare  retum- 
Jng. 
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battlements  of  Brodick  Castle,  a  structure  which  in  itself 
(thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  the  noble  proprietor)  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  picturesque  of  the  landscape.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  fortress  still  remains  un- 
altered, and  after  its  model  the  modem  residence  was 
constructed  in  the  year  1845.* 

The  mountaiQS  of  Arran,  with  their  picturesque  and 
serrated  outline,  are  composed  of  granite,  rising  into  pinnacles 
and  spires  of  the  most  grotesque  forms,  or  extending  down- 
wards in  smooth  blocks  of  naked  rock.  Towards  the  summit 
they  are  either  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  or  invested 
with  a  slight  covering  of  alpine  plants  and  mosses. 

Goatfell,  the  highest,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  the  island,  is  2877  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  is  commenced  at  the  back  of  the 
old  inn  of  Brodick,  where  a  footpath  conducts  the  tourist  for 
a  considerable  way  upwards,  by  the  east  of  Cnocan  Bum,  to 
a  mill-dam.  Having  gained  this  point,  without  descending 
into  the  valley  which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  principal 
peak,  and  keeping  well  upon  the  ridge  to  the  right,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  climb  requires  no  directions  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. "Wild  though  the  moimtain  is,  it  may  be  easily  scaled 
with  the  aid  of  a  guide  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  the  view 
on  a  clear  day  amply  repays  the  labour.  Stationed  on  the 
summit,  the  spectator  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
jagged  peaks  and  massive  boulders,  while  his  eye  may  wander 
down  into  the  vast  hollows  lying  beneath  his  feet.  Beyond  the 
island  there  is  an  extensive  view  on  every  side,  including  Loch 

*  "  At  the  time  of  the  memorable  interregnum,  when  Edward  I.  was  endea- 
vouring to  crush  the  spirited  efforts  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  this  castle  was  taken 
by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Hastings.  Their  possession,  however,  was  but 
short,  for  it  was  retaken  by  James  Lord  Douglas,  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd.  They 
landed  in  the  island  privately,  and  having  laid  an  ambush  for  the  English 
governor,  they  surprised  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions,  and 
nearly  took  the  castle  itself.  ....  When  they  were  joined  by  Bruce,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  had  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  least  tradition  says 
that  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  supposed  signal  fire  on  the 
Tumberry  nook." — Note  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  earldom  of  Arran  was  the  marriage  dowry  of  James  I.'s  eldest  sister  on 
her  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  a  court  favourite.    On  the  disgrace  of  the 
Boyds,  Sir  Thomas  was  divorced  from  his  royal  spouse,  and  the  princess'  hand, 
with  her  earldom  of  Arran,  was  bestowed  upon  Lord  HssmX\OTv^Sxk.^\v«eR.\«xsSs>^ 
it  has  remained  until  this  day. 
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Fine,  the  Fvttk  of  dyde,  the  ialaiids  of  Azgylkhiie,  and  the 
shores  of  Ireland. 

The  scenery  in  Glen  Bosa,  Glen  Sannox,  and  Glen  Cloy  is 
also  weU  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Brodick  is  to  Loch  Ranza, 
about  12  miles  distant,  famous  for  its  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery.     A  few  huts  near  the  castle  form 

"  the  lone  hamlet,  which  the  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountaina  sever  from  the  world." 

Lord  qf  the  Idea. 

Upon  a  small  peninsula  near  the  entrance  of  the  loch  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  was  enumerated  in  the  year 
1380  among  the  hunting  seats  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  "Hie 
Convent  of  St.  Bride,  the  lonely  abode  of  the  maid  of  Lorn,  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  occupied  a  site  near  the  castle  ;  but  all 
traces  of  the  place  are  swept  away.  To  the  back  of  the  loch 
is  '*  the  steep  Ben-Ghoil"  and  the  two  beautifiil  glens,  Chal- 
madeal  and  Eeis  na  bearradh. 

Six  miles  from  Brodick  is  the  village  of 

LAMLASH, 

[Inns:  Kennedy's;  Bannatyne's.] 

situated  in  the  middle  of  a  semicircular  bay,  sheltered  by  the 
Holy  Island.  This  bay  forms  an  excellent  harbour  far  the 
accommodation  of  ships  of  all  sizes.  The  Holy  Isle  (an  irre- 
gular cone,  900  feet  high)  was  once  the  site  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Molios,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Columba ;  and  the  cave  in  which  the  saint  resided  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shore.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  shelf  of 
rock  which  formed  his  bed  ;  and  on  the  roof  a  Runic  inscrip- 
tion, now  obliterated,  made  known  his  name  and  office.  He 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Loch  Ranza,  where  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years,  and  his  remains  repose  in 
the  burying-ground  of  Clachan,  a  hamlet  on  the  roadside  from 
Brodick  to  Blackwaterfoot,  about  two  miles  before  reaching 
the  latter  place.  The  tombstone  has  been  cracked  across  the 
centre  and  is  otherwise  destroyed,  but  the  figure  of  the  saint 
is  still  visible. 
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At  the  head  of  Glens  Alaster  and  Meneadmar,  which  extend 
behind  the  village  of  Lamlash,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Druidical  sepulchral  cairn,  measuring  200  feet  in 
circumference,  that  is  believed  to  cover  the  ashes  of  those  who 
fell  in  a  battle  fought  upon  the  spot,  as  on  removing  some  of 
the  stones  several  stone  coffins  were  found  buried  underneath. 
At  the  southerly  point  of  Lamlash  Bay  (three  miles  from 
Lamlash)  is  King's-cross  Point,  whence  Robert  Bruce  is  said 
to  have  embarked  for  the  coast  of  Carrick.*  On  the  other  side 
of  the  point  is  Whiting  Bay,  and  a  mile  from  Learg-a-Beg  is 
the  Valley  of  Glen  Ashdale,  where  there  are  two  cascades,  one 
above  a  himdred,  the  other  above  fifty  feet  high. 

Arran  possesses  some  specimens  of  rude  sepulchral  pillars, 
cairns,  and  circles,  which  mark  the  common  origin  of  the  Celtic 
tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  at  Tormore,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  island  (straight  across  from  Brodick).  They 
are  minutely  described  in  Dr.  Landsborough's  interesting  work. 
Besides  several  remains  of  circles,  there  are  three  upright 
colunms,  about  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  and  not  less  than  half 
that,  perhaps,  under  the  surface.  These  gigantic  obelisks  are 
of  old  red  sandstone,  aM  must  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance.  A  well-worn  perforation  in  the  side  of  one  of  them 
is  pointed  out  as  the  hole  through  which  the  cord  passed  that 
bound  the  victim  to  the  altar ;  others  say  it  was  used  by  Fingal 
to  tie  up  his  dog  Bran.  There  is  an  erect  monumental  stone 
by  the  roadside  at  Brodick,  and  there  are  two  others  in  a  field 
not  far  distant. 


*  There  are  a  number  of  places  in  this  island  traditionally  connected  with 
the  romantic  career  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Among  others  is  what  still  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  King's  Cave,  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  abode  on  his 
first  arrival  in  the  island.  This  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  at  Black- 
waterfoot,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Drumidoon,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  wall  at  the  entrance  are  inscribed  the  letters 
M.  D.  R. :  and  at  the  southern  extremity  are  still  to  be  seen  several  rudely  cut 
figures,  said,  though  with  little  probability,  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
fugitive  monarch,  as  a  representation  of  his  own  condition  when  this  lonely 
cavern  was  the  place  of  -his  abode.  The  cave  is  114  feet  long,  44  broad,  and 
47J  high.  Some  of  the  a<ljoining  caves  are  equally  large ;  one  being  called  the 
King's  Kitchen ;  another  his  cellar ;  a  third  his  stable ;  while  the  hill  above  the 
caves  is  called  the  King's  Hill.  At  the  northern  side  of  this  hill,  on  the  farvxv^^l 
Tormore,  are  the  Druidical  remains  above  iefeTTe^\.o. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Bhorei  of  tliis  ieland  may  be  considered 
ai  formed  of  red  sandstoDe.  This  sanditone  is  tderablj  continnons 
from  Brodick  to  Eildonan  Castle,  where  it  is  obscured  or  displaced 
by  a  body  of  trap,  and  it  is  found  to  reach  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  rocks  which  form  the  next  most  conspicnoiis  tract  on  the 
shore,  are  of  a  schistose  natnre,  and  of  varions  composition :  they 
are  foand  along  the  whole  line  from  the  lorsa  to  Loch  Banza.  To 
the  north  of  this  place  they  retire  within  the  outer  belt  of  sandstone, 
occupying  a  narrow  space  between  that  rock  and  the  granite  in  some 
parts,  and,  in  others,  intru<Hng  into  several  of  the  valleys  which 
descend  from  the  high  mountain  group  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  But  they  are  not  found  beyond  Brodick  on  the  eastern,  nor 
the  lorsa  on  the  western  side ;  a  tolerably  decided  mineralogical 
line  being  here  drawn  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  island;  and 
the  sandstone  only,  or  latest  stratified  rock,  being  common  to  both. 

The  lofty  summits  of  the  northern  division  consist  entirely  of 
granite;  which  to  whatever  known  depths  it  may  extend,  rarely 
occupies  the  valleys  or  lower  skirts  of  these  mountains,  which  are 
formed  either  of  the  schists,  or  of  the  sandstone  strata  already 
described. 

In  general  character  and  aspect,  it  resembles  in  some  places  the 
well-known  granite  of  Cornwall,  with  which  it  also  corresponds  occa- 
sionally in  mineral  structure.    It  is  often  disposed  in  prismatic  and 
cnboidal  forms,  or  rather  may  be  considered  as  a  solid  and  extended 
body  split  into  masses  of  such  configuration. 

The  fine-grained  granite  found  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  granitic 
district,  forms  the  entire  mass  of  Ben-nuish,  Benvearan,  snd  some 
other  hills,  occupying,  in  consequence,  the  Glen  of  Catcol  as  well  as 
the*  other  neighbouring  valleys.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  the 
rock  is  occasionally  prismatic,  and  on  a  much  more  minute  scale 
than  as  it  occurs  under  that  form  in  Caime  na  caillich  and  other 
places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains;  since  tlie  prisms,  which 
present  a  varying  number  of  angles,  frequently  do  not  exceed  a  few 
inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  several  kinds  of  rock  which  constitute  all  that  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  island  which  is  not  sandstone.  The  gently 
rounded  forms  or  flat  surfaces  of  these  hills  are  so  favourable  to  the 
accumulation  of  soil,  and  that  soil  is  so  concealed  by  deep  tracts  of 
peat  and  tbe  luxuriant  growth  of  heath  and  other  moor  plants,  that 
the  rocka  are  seldom  accessible. 
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To  the  botanist,  as  to  the  geologist,  the  island  presents  features 
equally  interesting.  The  numerous  conditions  of  soil  give  birth 
each  to  its  own  system  of  vegetation ;  and  thus  we  have  plants  of 
the  sea-shore,  of  the  secluded  glen,  of  the  open  morass,  and  of  the 
bleak  mountain-top,  within  a  compass  of  a  few  miles.  In  cryp 
togamic  plants  Arran  is  peculiarly  rich.  Few  of  its  mosses,  how- 
ever, can  be  said  to  be  strictly  local.  Among  the  ferns  we  have  the 
Osmunda  regalis,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  Botrychium  Lunaria, 
Cryptogramma  crispa,  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni,  H.  Tunbridgense, 
Asplenium  viride,  A.  marinum,  and  Aspidium  recurvum  (Lastrea 
Fsenisecii)-  Of  the  rarer  flowering  plants  we  may  mention  Hyperi- 
cum dubium,  Bidens  tripartita,  Pinguicula  Lusitanica,  Saxifraga 
stellaris,  S.  hypnoides,  Pyrus  pinnatifida,  Ligusticum  Scoticum,  Alche- 
milla  alpina.  Geranium  sanguineum,  Brassica  Monensis,  and  Dros- 
era  Anglica. 


GREENOCK  to  OBAN,  via  Dunoon,  Rothesay,  Ardrishaig 

and  the  Crinan  Canal. 

The  journey  all  the  way  from  Glasgow  occupies  about  twelve  hours. 

Leaving  Greenock  Quay,  we  have  before  us  the  vast 
amphitheatre  of  the  Argyllshire  and  Dumbartonshire  moun- 
tains, ranging  in  blue  masses  along  the  horizon.  We  pass  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Long,  darkening  as  it  ascends  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  Arroquhar  hills,  then  the  Holy  Loch,  sur- 
rounded by  steep  and  picturesque  hills.  On  the  point  of  land 
between  Loch  Long  and  Holy  Loch,  is  the  watering-place  of 
Strone.  The  adjoining  village  of  Kilmun  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Clyde,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  Greenock  or  Dunoon. 
Behind  the  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel, 
founded  in  1442  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe, 
ancestor  of  the  Argyll  family,  and  where  they  have  their 
burying -place.  The  walks  and  drives  to  Loch  Eck,*  Glen 
Messen,  Glen  Lane,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  numerous  and  highly  picturesqtie.  There  are  trout  and 
salmon  in  the  Echaig,  a  stream  that  issues  from  Loch  Eck, 
and  falls  into  Holy  Loch. 

*  There  is  a  very  pleasant  road  from  Kilmun  to  Inverary  by  the  banks  of 
Loch  Eck,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  conveyances  ma.^  ^^  \\a>dL^N.'C«sfc  ^^K!^iS!!^ass. 
hotel. 
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Opposite  Kilmun  is  the  village  of  Sandbank,  after  calling 
at  wbich  the  steamer  passes  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Hafton 
(Hunter,  Esq.),  and  rounding  the  point  on  the  right,  skirts 
along  the  coast  studded  with  villas,  until  it  reaches 

DUXOON,  3  hours*  sail  from  Glasgow, 

[Inns:  Argyll;  Victoria;  RoyaL    Popnlation,  2229.] 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  simmier  residences  on 
the  west  coast. 

The  Castle  of  Dimoon,  stationed  on  the  conical  hill  over- 
looking the  pier,  was  once  a  royal  residence  and  a  strong 
fortress.  The  hereditary  keepership  of  it  was  conferred  by 
Robert  Bruce  on  the  family  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch 
Awe,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  was  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  powerful  family  of  Boyd,  and  after  their  attainder 
became  the  residence  of  the  Argyll  family  in  1673.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  ruin,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  walls.  An  extensive  prospect  is  commanded 
from  the  summit. 

On  leaving  Dunoon  the  steamer  passes  Baugie  Bay,  and 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  reaches  Innellan,  3^  hours*  sail 
from  Glasgow  [Inn:  The  Royal],  the  houses  of  which  form 
almost  a  continuation  of  Dunoon. 

The  peninsula  of  Cowal  ends  a  few  miles  lower  at  Toward 
Point,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Tiuning  Toward  Point  we 
come  in  sight  of  Toward  Castle,  the  seat  of  A.  S.  Finlay,  Esq., 
M.P.,  a  large  elegant  modem  mansion,  occupying  a  com- 
manding situation.  On  the  neighbouring  height,  on  the  right, 
are  seen  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Toward  Castle,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Laments. 

ROTHESAY, 

[3 J  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow.  Hotels:  The  Queen's;  Star;  Bute  Anns; 
Victoria ;  Royal.  Population,  7104.  Droskies — charge  Is.  per  mile,  or  from  8s. 
to  10s.  6d.  for  a  whole  day,  There  are  no  tolls.  Pleasure-boats  may  be  had  on 
hire  at  from  6d.  to  9d.  an  hour.  ] 

the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bute,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  where 
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there  is  safe  anchorage  ground  in  any  wind  for  vessels  of  any 
size,  and  room  enough  to  contain  a  very  large  fleet.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Rothesay  Castle,  once  a 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  originally  consisted  of 
a  circular  court,  138  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
8  feet  thick  and  1 7  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  had  four 
towers,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  year  11 00,  though  the  particular 
date  is  not  known.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1228, 
and  Huelbec,  king  of  the  Isles,  was  killed  in  besieging  it  in 
1263.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  during  the 
reign  of  John  Baliol,  but  surrendered  to  Robert  the  Bruce  in 
1311.  King  Robert  IL  built  a  palace  adjoining  the  castle, 
and  frequently  resided  in  it,  betwixt  1376  and  1398,  when  he 
created  his  eldest  son.  Prince  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  a  title 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears,  and  which  was  the  first 
dukedom  conferred  in  Scotland.  On  the  12th  January  1400, 
Robert  granted  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  burgh  of  Rothesay. 
He  died  in  the  castle  of  Rothesay  on  4th  April  1406,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Paisley.  It  was  burned  by  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  1685,  and  has  since  lain  in  ruins. 

Adjoining  the  parish  church,  which  is  situated  about  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  castle,  are  the  ruins  of  the  choir  of  the  old 
kirk  of  St.  Mary's.  There  are  several  interesting  sepulchral 
stone  effigies  of  old  knights  in  armour,  and  that  of  a  lady  and 
child.  One  of  these  tombs  bears  to  have  been  repaired  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  in  1817,  and  the  burial  vault  of  that 
noble  family  adjoins  the  parish  chmch. 

There  are  several  remains  of  druidical  monuments  on  the 
island,  but  the  chief  or  most  entire  19  at  Langalchorid,  in  the 
parish  of  Kingarth.* 

The  two  principal  walks  or  drives  in  the  island  are — across 
the  island  by  Port  Bannatjme  and  Kames  Bay  and  Castle  to 
Etterick  Bay,  5  miles ;  to  Loch  Fad,  Dunnagoil  and  Kilchattan, 

*  The  island  of  Bute  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  in  a  straight  line  from  north - 
north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  the  average  breadth  is  three  miles  and  a 
half.  It  is  separated  on  the  north  from  the  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyllshire  by 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  its  southern  shores  lie  about  8  miles  from  the  north 
point  of  Arran.  There  are  six  lakes  in  the  island.  The  largest,  Loch  Fad, 
extended  originally  to  138  acres,  but  is  now  considerably  enlarged  by  the  etabasvV.- 
ments  of  the  cotton  spinning  company,  wVioae  "wotVia  «kt^  -^^^^  w>.  ^Coa-^^'t'^^ 
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(8  miles),  returning  along  the  shore  by  Mountstuart  and  Ascog, 
10  miles.  (Total,  18  miles.)  There  is  an  extensive  view 
from  Barone  hill,  near  Eothesay. 

Leaving  Rothesay,  and  continuing  our  course  towards 
Ardrishaig,  we  enter  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  a  sound  or  strait  lying 
between  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  the  coast 
of  Cowal,  forming  a  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
to  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne.  Loch  StraVen  and  Loch  Ridden, 
two  arms  of  the  sea,  run  up  into  the  mainland  on  the  north, 
and  are  both  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  On 
the  eastern  shore  is  Gortanloisk,  and  on  the  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  these  two  lochs  is  South-Hall,  the  seat  of  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  The  finest  scenery  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Ridden,  where  the  channel  is  contracted  by  four  small  islands, 
on  one  of  which  (called  Eillangheirrig,  or  Red  Island),  may 
still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  fort  garrisoned  by  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  in  1685,  when,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth he  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom.  Near  the 
head  of  Loch  Ridden  is  Ormadale,  with  a  handsome  new  pier. 
And  further  to  the  north  of  this  is  Glendaruel,  a  wide  valley, 
the  property  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  watered  by  the 
River  Ruel,  an  excellent  fishing  stream.  The  kirk  and  clachan 
of  Kilmodan,  where  there  is  a  good  inn,  are  prettily  situated 
in  the  valley. 

The  Kyles  are  terminated  towards  the  west  by  Ruban 
Point,  passing  which  the  steamer  halts  for  a  few  minutes  at 
Taynabruich  Pier,  and  then  emerges  into  the  open  space 
between  Lamont  Point  on  the  mainland,  and  Etterick  Bay  in 
Bute.  On  the  right  is  Kaimes  with  its  powder  mills,  from 
which  a  road  strikes  across  to  Loch  Fyne.  On  the  left,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Bute,  is  the  islet  of  Inchmamock,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel.  On  turning  Lamont  Point,  Ardlamont,  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lamont,  is  seen  on  the  right ; 
opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  to  the 
south,  the  hills  of  Airan.     On  the  coast  of  Cantire  on  the  left, 

flowing  from  thia  lake.  The  others  are  Ascog  Loch,  Quien  Loch,  Greenan  Loch, 
Loch  Dhu,  and  Lochantarbh.  The  climate  is  mild  and  genial,  so  much  so  that 
it  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  island 
is  resorted  to  by  consumptive  invalids,  as  well  as  for  summer  quarters.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  island.  Hia  «ft»^\t^'^"cs>c5a2^^<2ccKs\.^ 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  5  milea  from  B.o\.\v«,%^>{. 
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at  the  piQmontoiy  of  Skipnees  Point,  are  the  ruiiiB  of  Skipness 
Castle,  a  Btrocture  supposed  to  have  been  built  hj  the  Banes. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantire,  stretching  awaj  southwards,  on 
the  left,  is  joined  to  South  Enapdale  by  a  very  narrow 
istiimus,  formed  \>j  the  western  and  eastern  lochs  of  Tarbert 
Picturesquely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  latter  is  the  fishing 
village  of  Tarbert  [Inn:  Islay  Arms],  overlooked  by  the 
interesting  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  built  by  Bobert  the  Bruce, 
in  which  he  resided  in  1326.*  The  access  to  the  pier  is  very 
contracted,  owing  to  projecting  rocks  and  islands,  among 
which  the  steamer  has  to  thread  its  way  with  great  caution. 
During  the  herring  fishing  season  an  immense  number  of 
boats  collect  here,  exhibiting  a  most  lively  scene.  The  two 
Lochs  Tarbert  encroach  so  far  into  the  land,  and  the  extre- 
mities come  so  near  each  other,  that  at  one  time  it  was  not 
unusual  to  drag  boats  across  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne,  which 
here  displays  none  of  those  picturesque  features  found  near 
Liverary,  and  there  is  consequently  little  to  attract  the 
tourist's  attention  until  he  arrives  at 

ARDRISHAIG, 

[Hotels :  Ardrishaig ;  CommerciaL  Five  hours'  sail  fh)m  Glasgow,  2  miles 
from  Lochgilphead,  11^  from  Tarbert,  26^  fh>m  Inverary,  49  £rom  Campbeltown. 
Omniboses  are  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  Grinan.] 

the  south-eastern  terminus  of  the  Cnnan  Canal.  There  are  a 
good  many  houses  in  the  village,  and  several  villas  of  tasteful 
design  have  been  erected  at  the  south  end.  Lochgilphead 
village  [Inn:  Argyll],  is  on  the  right  (at  the  head  of  the  arm 
of  the  sea  of  the  same  name),  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  is  Kilmory  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ord.  There  are 
good  roads  from  Lochgilphead  northwards  to  Oban  by  the 
coast  and  by  Loch  Awe.  The  Crinan  Canal,  formed  to  avoid 
the  circuitous  passage  of  70  miles  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire, 
is  nine  miles  in  length,  with  fifteen  locks.  Two  miles  from 
Ardrishaig,  on  the  left,  are  Auchindarroch  (Campbell,  Esq.), 
and  the  Bishop  of  Argyll's  chapel  and  palace.  Caimbann 
Inn  [Archibald  M*Nab]  is  neat  and  comfortable,  and  a  good 

*  Origines  Parochiales  Scotise,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  88,  contains  an  account  of 
the  expenses  of  the  building,  etc.,  of  tb\%  easUe. 
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station  for  anglers,  being  within  ten  miles  of  Loch  Awe.  The 
river  Add  and  several  small  lochs  are  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, affording  good  trout  fishing. 

From  this  station,  all  the  way  to  Crinan,  there  extends  a 
vast  plain,  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  right  of  which  is  Pol- 
talloch  House*  (Neil  Malcolm,  Esq.),  a  residence  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  Jl 00,000.  Poltalloch  estate  extends  in  some 
directions  as  far  as  forty  miles  in  one  continuous  line,  and  the 
farmhouses  and  cottages,  particularly  those  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  mansion-house,  are  substantial  and  tasteful 
buildings.  The  arable  portion  of  the  land  is  farmed  on  the 
most  approved  principles  of  modem  husbandry.  Before  reach- 
ing Crinan,  we  observe  on  the  right,  on  a  picturesque  rock 
which  becomes  an  island  at  high  water,  the  old  village  of 
Crinan;  and  beyond  it  is  seen  Duntroon  Castle.  The  new 
village  of  Crinan  is  the  north-western  terminus  of  the  Crinan 
Canal.  Upon  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of 
Crinan,  backed  by  rugged  heights  and  mountains,  is  the 
modernized  castle  of  Duntroon  (Malcolm,  Esq.),  and  north- 
ward, on  the  same  side.  Loch  Craignish,  a  fine  arm  of  the 
sea,  intersected  by  a  chain  of  beautiful  little  islands,  covered 
with  ancient  oak-trees. 

The  sail  from  Crinan  to  Oban  occupies  2^  hours.t     The 
steamboat  proceeds  through  the  Dorishtmore  or  Great  Gate, 
between  the  point  of  Craignish  and  one  of  the  chain  of  islets, 
just  mentioned.     The  islands  of  May,  Jura,  and  Scarba,  are( 
now  in  sight  to  the  left  westwards,  and  between  the  two     \ 
latter  is  the  dreaded  whirlpool  of  Corrivreckin — 

**  Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red, 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow, 
Mariners,  with  pmdeut  dread, 
Shun  the  shelving  rocks  below. 
• 
"  As  you  jMiss  through  Jura's  sound. 

Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore ; 
Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulph  profound. 
Where  Corrivreckln's  surges  roar. "J 

*  Caltonmore,  or  the  place  of  great  hazel  trees,  was  the  name  of  the  site  of 
Poltalloch  House,  before  the  mansion  was  built. 

t  Dinner  is  served  on  board  immediately  on  leaving  Crinan — charge  28.  tJd. 
each. 

X  Leyden's  Af crmaid— Minstrelsy  of  the  acolUft\i"C»cixv\e.\,NcX.\N. 
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On  the  south  aie  the  shoieB  of  Enapdale,  and  to  the  north 
the  islands  of  Shuna  and  Luing,  with  Loch  Melfort  opening 
to  the  right. 

Passing  through  the  sound  of  Luing,  between  the  islands 
of  Luing  and  Scarba,  there  is  a  yiew  of  Benmore,  3170  feet 
— the  highest  mountain  in  Mull  Two  miles  from  the  point 
of  Luing  is  Blackmill  Bay,  opposite  to  which  is  the  island  of 
Lunga.  Three  miles  farther  north  is  the  slate  islet  of  Bal- 
nahuay,  and  farther  to  the  west  the  Qasveloch  Isles.  The 
steamer  now  enters  the  sound  of  Guan,  which  runs  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Luing  and  the  island  of  Seil,  a 
beautifally-diversified  passage  of  about  three  miles  in  length. 
The  circular  islet  of  Easdale,  celebrated  for  its  slate  quarries, 
is  separated  from  the  island  of  Seil  by  a  very  narrow  strait, 
through  which  the  steamer  passes. 

The  precipitous  shores  of  Seil  on  the  right  descend  into 
the  sea  in  great  columnar  masses.  The  steamer  keeps  dose 
to  the  shore,  passing  on  the  left  a  small  island  called  Innish- 
capeL 

On  arriving '  in  front  of  Eerrara  Island,  the  mountains  of 
Mull,  on  the  left,  appear  to  great  advantage.     Loch  Feochan 
also  opens  on  the  right,  disclosing  to  view  the  broad-shouldered 
and  double-peaked  Ben  Cruchan.     On  approaching  nearer  to 
the  island  of  Kerrara,  the  ruins  Qillean  Castle,  once  one  of 
the  family  seats  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart,  may  be  seen  a 
little  to  the  left,  while  on  the  right  is  passed  the  jbonse  of 
MacdougaU  of  Galanach.     This  island  forms  a  natural  break- 
water to  the  bay  and  village  of  Oban,*  where  in  good  weather 
the   steamer   arrives  about  6   o'clock  p.m.     Passengers   for 
Inverness  continue  in  the  steamer^  and  go  on  about  40  miles 
further,  by  Fort- William  to  Bannavie  Inn.     This  it  reaches 
about  8.30  p.m.     Passengers  for  Inverness  start  again  from 
Bannavie  next  morning  by  Caledonian  Canal. 

*  For  a  descripton  of  Oban,  see  page  468. 
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There  are  several  ways  of  reaching  the  capital  of  Argyll- 
shire. One  of  the  most  pleasant  is  by  Loch  Lomond,  striking 
off  at  Tarbet,  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  Arroquhar  and 
Glencroe,  or  the  tourist  may  go  on  to  Loch  Lomond  head, 
and  take  the  coach  from  thence  by  DalmaUy  and  Loch  Awe. 
But  the  most  common  way  is  by  steamer*  from  Glasgow  or 
Greenock  up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  or  Loch  Goil-head. 

Supposing  the  tourist  to  adopt  the  steamer  route  by  Loch 
Long  to  Arroquhar  or  Loch  Goil-head,  on  leaving  the  pier  of 
Greenock  a  sail  of  about  half  an  hour  brings  him  to  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  24  miles  in 
length,  and  about  2  in  breadth,  which,  striking  off  from  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  at  first  in  a  northerly,  and  afterwards  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  separates  the  counties  of  Argyll  and 
Dumbarton.  At  the  entrance  to  the  loch  are  the  villages  of 
Kilcreggan  and  Cove,  two  watering-places  built  along  the 
shore,  the  situation  of  which  is  convenient  and  salubrious. 

Beautifully  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
loch  is  Ardentinny,  celebrated  by  Tannahill's  song  of  "  The 
Lass  o'  Arranteenie."  The  Kilmun  Hills  t  extend  south-east- 
wards ;  while  Ben  Cruchan,  beautifully  diversified  with  rocks, 
wood,  and  heather,  rises  majestically  on  the  north  of  the  bay. 
Ardentinny  House,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  stands  on 
an  extensive  green  sward  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruchan,  and 
close  by  is  Glenfinnart,  the  residence  of  A.  Douglas,  Esq. 

Leaving  Ardentinny,  and  proceeding  seven  miles  north- 
wards, we  reach  "  Argyll's  Bowling  Green,"!  a  peninsula  of 
confused  and  irregular  mountauis,  interspersed  with  huge 
rocks,  caverns,  and  frightful  precipices.     The  summits  of  the 

*  Leaving  Glasgow  every  morning,  and  Greenock  every  forenoon— see  Time 
Tables.  The  steamer  route,  by  Kyles  of  Bute,  Ardrishaig,  and  Loch  Fyne, 
described  pages  449  to  454,  is  tedious  and  not  equal  in  attractions  to  the 
others. 

t  Between  these  there  is  a  carriage  road,  through  a  valley  abounding  in 
picturesque  scenery,  westwards  to  Loch  Eck,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

t  Here  Loch  GoU  branches  off  to  the  north,  the  route  up  which  will  be  fouwd. 
on  p.  459. 
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mountains,  from  whence  is  derived  this  peculiar  name,  have 
a  most  picturesque  appearance.  From  this  northwards,  Loch 
Long  Ib  not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  in  sailing  up 
we  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  Arroquhar  range  of  hills, 
which  present  so  formidable  an  appearance  when  descending 
upon  Loch  Lomond  from  Loch  Katrine.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  Ben  Arthur,  or  the  "  Cobbler,"  which  rises  in  great 
majesty  and  grandeur  to  the  height  of  2400  feet — ^his  fan- 
tastic peak  cracked  and  shattered  into  every  conceivable  form. 

At  the  head  of  the  loch  is  Arroquhar  (4|-  hours'  sail  from 
Glasgow,  with  an  excellent  hotel),  one  of  the  most  romantac 
summer  residences  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Arroquhar 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Macfarlane ;  it 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 

From  this  the  road  to  Liverary  by  Glencroe  (20^  nules) 
commences.  Starting  from  the  hotel,  the  tourist  winds  round 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and,  crossing  the  water  of  Taing, 
enters  Argyllshire.  The  road  then  skirts  the  western  shore 
of  the  loch,  until  it  turns  to  the  right  at  Ardgarten  House 
(Campbell,  Esq). 

The  traveller  now  enters  Glencroe,  a  desolate  but  magnifi- 
cent glen,  about  six  nules  in  length,  guarded  on  the  right  by 
the  bold  and  grotesque  peak  of  Ben  Arthur.    A  steep  path 
conducts  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  there  is  a  stone 
seat  with  the  inscription  "  Rest  and  be  thankful,*'  beaotifally 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets — 

"  Donbling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk, 
Who,  that  has  gain'd  at  length  the  wish'd-for  Height, 
This  brief,  this  simple  way-side  Call  can  sliglit, 
And  rest  not  thankful?" 

Passing  on  the  left  a  small  sheet  of  water  called  Loch 
Restal,  the  road  now  gradually  descends  to  the  lonely  valley 
of  Glenkinglas.  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  further, 
the  tourist  is  gladdened  with  a  view  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  on 
the  left  passes  the  triple-turreted  castle  of  Ardkinglass  (Cal- 
lander, Esq.)  It  is  not  known  when  this  stronghold  was  first 
built,  but  there  is  evidence  of  its  having  been  repaired  in 
1586.  The  modem  residence  of  the  family  is  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  castle. 

We  now  reach  Caimdow  Inn,  where  there  is  a  ferry  of  6^^ 
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miles  across  Loch  Fyne  to  Inverary.  Continuing  round  the 
head  of  Loch  Fyne,  five  miles  further,  and  almost  exactly 
opposite  Ardkinglass,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunderaw  Castle,  a  large 
strong  tower  of  an  irregular  form,  with  small  turrets  above  the 
angles  in  the  waUs.  Above  the  gate  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

1596. — I  .  MAN  .  BEHOLD  .  THE  .  END  .  OF  .  ALL  .  BENOUGHT, 
WISER  .  THAN  .  THE  .  THIESTES  .  I  .  TRUST  .  IN  .  GOD. 

It  is  built  close  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  must  usually 
have  been  approached.  From  this  the  tourist  winds  again 
roimd  Strome  Point,  and  crossing  the  river  Shiray  that  comes 
down  from  the  glen  of  the  same  name,  reaches  Inverary. 


Loch  Goil* 


is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  six  miles  in  length,  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth,  which  branches  off  from  Loch  Long  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  at  Argyll's  Bowling-Green.  Upon  both 
sides  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  the  hills  high  and 
craggy;  but  the  wildness  of  the  scenery  is  agreeably  diversi- 
fied by  extensive  natural  woods  of  hazel,  which  cover  the 
land  near  the  coast,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  mountains  have  a  very  fine  appearance  from 
the  loch,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Carrick  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the  Dunmore  family, 
occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  loch; 
the  massive  square  building  standing  upon  a  low  and  nearly 
sea-girt  rock,  appearing  the  perfect  embodiment  of  mediaeval 
strength  and  influence.  Behind  it  are  a  few  straggling  trees, 
one  of  them  an  oak  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  age  of 
this  fastness  can  be  traced  only  so  far  as  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  probably  built  by  the  Danes.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Atholmen,  and  nothing  now  remains  but 
part  of  the  walls : — 

•  The  distance  from  Arroquhar  to  Loch  Goil-head  is  12  miles  (aotsvfttvcsxvi.^ 
cliarged  14) ;  by  the  footpath,  which  is  very  rngge^,  ^xoS^fc"*. 
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**  All  niin'd  and  wild  it  their  roofless  abode, 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering  tree, 
And  travell'd  by  few  Is  the  grass-coyei'd  road, 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trod. 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea."— Gampbkj.. 

As  the  steamer  proceeds  towards  the  head  of  the  loch,  the 
tourists  may  be  reminded  of  Thomas  Campbell's  pathetic 
ballad  of  "  Lord  UUin's  Daughter,"  and  of  the  poet  himself, 
who  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  his  native  Argyllshire. 
The  wild  tumultuous-looMng  mountains  towering  aboye,  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  x>eaceful  little  yillage  of  Loch  Qoil-head 
lying  at  their  base.  From  the  pier  these  mountains  are  seen 
to  great  advantage.  Looking  westward,  the  most  conspicuous, 
in  the  centre,  is  Ben-an-Tshelich ;  on  the  right  hand,  Ben 
Donich;  above  the  wharf,  the  Steeple;  and  farther  down  the 
loch,  on  the  same  side,  An  Diolaid.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  loch  is  Ben  Lochan,  a  steep  conical  mountam,  its  summit 
Rooking  as  if  it  would  topple  over ;  and  Ben  Bheula  to  the 
east  of  it,  a  massive  mountain  of  irregular  form.  The  village 
of  Loch  Goil-head  contains  a  good  hotel ;  and  scattered  along 
the  shore  are  numerous  handsome  villas.  On  an  eminence  to 
the  left  is  Drumsynie  Castle  (R.  Livingston,  Esq.)  The  burial 
aisle  of  the  families  of  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass  and  Strachur, 
now  form  part  of  the  parish  church,  in  which  are  the  remains 
of  some  of  their  tombs. 

A  four-horse  coach  runs  in  connection  with  the  steamer 
from  Loch  Groil-head  to  St.  Catherine's  pier,  opposite  Inverary, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles;  but  the  road  is  so  steep  and  hilly, 
that  a  good  pedestrian  may  outstrip  the  machine  with  little 
exertion.     The  road  is  carried  through  Hell's  Glen,  a  wild 
valley  running  almost  parallel  with  Glencroe,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  road  that  strikes  off  on  the  right,  about 
three  miles  from  Loch  Goil-head.     For  four  miles  the  road  is 
a  continual  and  steep  ascent,  affording  picturesque  glimpses  of 
wild  mountain  scenery.     At  the  fourth  nule,  at  the  height  of 
2400  feet,  a  road  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Caimdow  Inn, 
and  here  the  descent  towards  St.  Catherines  commences,  dis- 
closing the  basin  of  Loch  Fyne,  with  Inverary,  the  hill  of  Duni- 
quoich,  ruins  of  Dunderaw  Castle,  and  neighbouring  country. 

At  St.  Catherines  a  steamer  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  conveys  them  across  the  loch  to 
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[Hotels:  Argyll  Arms;  George.    Population,  1064.] 

The  county  town  of  Argyllshire  stands  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  small  bay,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  Loch  Fyne.  It 
was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1 648  by  Charles  I.  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
period  the  principal  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Argyll,  who 
have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  improving  and  adorning 
the  town  and  neighboxirhood.  Its  situation  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  "  The  rival  rivers  Aray  and  Shiray,  which  pay 
tribute  to  the  lake,  each  issuing  from  its  own  dark  and  wooded 
retreat,  and  on  the  soft  and  gentle  slope  that  ascends  from  the 
shores  is  the  M^stle,  with  its  varied  outline,  embattled  walls 
and  towers.  Dark  woods  for  many  a  mile  surround  this 
ducal  dwelling,  and  the  eye  may  dwell  on  the  picturesque 
peak  of  Duniquoich,  starting  abruptly  from  the  lake,  and 
raising  its  scathed  brow  into  the  mists  of  middle  sky,  while  a 
solitary  watch-tower  is  perched  on  its  top  like  an  eagle's 
nest."t 

Inverary  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  the 
most  interesting  object  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  castle,  by  Duke  Archibald,  in  1748,  after  a 
plan  by  Adam.  It  is  constructed  of  chlorite-slate,  and 
consists  of  two  storeys  and  a  sunk  floor,  flanked  with  round 
overtopping  towers,  and  surmounted  with  a  square  winged 
pavilion.  In  the  Hall  are  preserved  about  100  muskets, 
which  were  "out  in  the  Forty-Five,"  and  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  some  very  beautiful  tapestry.!     Duniquoich  Hill,  a 

*  There  are  coaches  from  Inverary  to  Tarhet,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Oban, 
during  the  summer.  The  distance  by  coach  to  Tarbet  is  24  miles;  but  by 
crossing  the  steam-ferry  to  St.  Catherine's  pier,  the  distance  is  only  20  miles, 
and  any  moderate  pedestrian  may  overtake  the  coach  which  goes  round  the 
liead  of  Loch  Fyne  by  Caimdow.  The  coach  takes  five  hours  to  the  24  miles, 
and  the  passengers  have  to  walk  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way ;  the  fare 
is  8s.  each,  so  that  a  party  of  three  persons  would  find  it  better  to  hire  a  drosky. 
The  fare  by  the  steamer  across  the  ferry  to  St.  Catherines  is — cabin  Is. ;  steerage 
t5d. 

t  Legend  of  Montrose,  chap.  xL 

t  When  Robert  Burns  was  at  Inverary,  he  found  tl\e  -^Tccvavi^^  Nsss.  '^s^'tj^ 
by  a  party  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  A.TgyU,  wYio  tXLgto^^^^  «S^  'Ocva  laSewtT&vwv  <2,"v. 


cuiiBpiuuous  cone-shaped  hill,  700  feet  Mgh,  covered  with 
wood  to  it»<  simunit,  overlooks  the  town  and  caatle  of 
Inyerary.  It  is  reached  hy  entering  at  the  flrat  lodge  on  the 
left  from  the  hotel,  and  proceeding  through  the  gHnrnds, 
which,  hy  the  liberality  of  the  noble  proprietor,  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  where  a  guide  is  generally  in  attendance. 
The  road,  for  part  of  the  way,  is  up  the  valley  of  Glen  Ataj, 
which  here  presents  rich  meadows,  intecsperaed  with  stately 
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trees  of  various  kinds,  and  ornamented  by  several  artificial 
cascades.  After  crossing  it,  a  path  winds  round  the  hill  to 
its  summit,  on  which  a  small  tower  has  been  erected. 

Inverary  is  an  important  station  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  herring  fishery — ^the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated 
for  their  superior  excellence. 


INVERAKY  TO  OBAN,  by  LOCH  AWE. 

The  coach  leaves  every  morning  during  the  summer 
months,  commencing  usually  in  the  middle  of  July  imtil  the 
end  of  September.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  seats  as  early 
as  possible,  at  the  hotel. 

The  drive  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  interest,  and 
occupies  about  8  hours.  The  Coach  from  Loch  Lomond  Head 
joins  this  route  at  Dahnally. 

ITINERARY. 


31  lies. 

4    Glen  Aray. 
10    Cladich  Inn. 

16  Dalmally  Inn.* 
16J  Cross  River  Urchay. 

17  Kilchum  Castle,  left. 

20    Islands  of  Loch  Awe,  left. 

21 J  New  Inverawe  House  (Campbell, 

Esq.),  left. 
22    Passes  of  Awe  and  Brander. 
23J  Falls  of  Cruachan,  right. 
23i  Clifife  of  Craiganuni,  right. 
25J  Cross  Bridge  of  Branders.    Ben 

Cruachan  is  right  up  from  this. 
26    The  River  Awe. 


Miles. 

26^  Road  on  right  to  Inverawe  House. 

Bunawe,  and  Loch  Etive. 
27    Cross  Bridge  of  Awe. 
27|  Inverawe  House,  right. 
2Si  Road  to  Loch  Awe;  PortSonachan 

on  left. 
28|  Cross  the  Lorn  Water. 
29J  Muckaim  Kirk,  right. 
29^  Taynuilt  Inn. 
32    Loch  Etive  on  right. 
36    Connel  Ferry,  and  view  of  Dunstaff- 

nage  Castle. 
40    Oban. 


The  first  portion  of  this  road  is  carried  along  Glen  Aray, 
with  the  river  Aray  running  almost  all  the  way  on  the  right. 
After  leaving  the  pleasure-grounds  round  Inverary  Castle, 
there  is  little  to  attract  attention  until  we  reach  the  head  of 
the  glen  and  begin  to  descend  towards  Cladich,t  when  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Awe  breaks  upon  the  view. 

*  Road  on  right  to  Tyndrum  (12),  and  Loch  Lomond  (25^  miles), 
t  Cladich  Inn,  which  is  situated  here,  is  a  very  pretty  *^<i\.,%s!A.  ^^<8J\- 
known  station  for  anglers  frequenting  Loch  Awe  ».u^Abi[i<&  i[X'TOWs»NsvNXNa'<^<2«K^ 
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From  CJladich  there  is  a  much  shorter  way  to  Oban  by  Port- 
sonachan  Ferry*  across  Loch  Awe.  This  road  runs  along- 
side of  the  water  of  Naint  through  the  romantic  forest  of 
Muckaim  ;  but  it  is  not  so  interesting  or  picturesque  as  the 
other  road  by  Dabnally.  (There  is  an  inn  at  both  sides  of 
Portsonachan  Ferry.) 

Loch  Awe  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  a  rude  and 
savage  aspect,  the  highest  of  which  (Ben  Cruachan)  rises  to 
a  height  of  3670  feet.  The  towering  proportions  of  this 
mountain,  and  the  numerous  woodfed  islands,  give  a  striking 
character  to  the  scenery  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  loch, 
where  its  sloping  banks  are  richly  clothed  with  natural  wood 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  point  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
lake  immediately  beyond  the  village  of  Cladich,  is  called 
Innistrynich,  or  the  Island  of  the  Druids,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
McAllister  of  Innistrynich,  an  extensive  proprietor  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  other  twenty  little  islands,t  some  are  beautifully 
crowned  with  trees,  and  others  are  rendered  interesting  by  the 
remains  of  bygone  times. 

The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  game,  and  in  season,  woodcocks  and  wild- 
ducks  are  to  be  found  on  the  loch.  Boats  are  kept  at  the  river's  month,  by 
which  the  tourist  may  visit  several  interesting  places,  distant  ftom  this  as 
follows: — Kilchum,  4  miles;  Fraoch  Elan,  2;  the  Pass  of  Awe,  5;  Inishail, 
1 ;  Ardhonnel  Castle  and  Island,  15.  It  is  a  delightful  row  to  Ardbonnel,  and 
there  is  a  clean  little  inn  close  to  it  at  Inish  Erreth. 

*  To  the  south  of  Portsonachan,  on  the  western  side,  in  the  district  of 
Nether  Lorn,  is  Loch  Avich,  anciently  called  Lochluina,  a  beautifol  sheet  of 
water,  of  a  regular  triangular  form,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  full  of 
trout ;  having  one  castle  and  several  islands,  the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  water- 
eagles,  and  wild-ducks.  This  lake  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Awe  by  the 
stream  of  Avich,  buried  in  wood ;  having  six  fine  falls,  with  large  circular  ponds 
at  the  foot  of  each,  and  possessing  the  peculiarity  of  never  freezing ;  even  in 
the  year  1740  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  observed  on  it,  though  the  lake  from 
whence  it  issues  was  entirely  frozen  over.  At  Portinisherrick  Inn  (8  mUes 
from  Portsonachan)  there  is  a  ferry-boat  kept  for  passengers  to  the  Dalavich- 
side. 

t  The  chapel  on  the  islet  of  Inishail  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation, 
and  its  possessions  were  erected  into  a  temporary  lordship  in  favour  of  Hay, 
Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  who  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  old 
churchyard  contains  a  number  of  ancient  tombstones,  curiously  carved.  The 
Mac  Arthurs  formerly  inhabited  the  shores  of  Loch  Awe,  opposite  Inishail, 
and  numerous  stones  in  the  churchyard  bear  the  name  of  that  ancient  clan. 

On  Innis  Fraoch,  or  the  Heather  Isle,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of 
the  chief  of  the  MacNaughtons.    Ttvla  iale  ^^aa  ^^  H.fts^Q,Tv<ie,%  of  the  Highlands, 
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Leaving  Cladich,  and  descending  gradually  towards  the 
banks  of  the  loch,  the  road  is  shaded  for  the  first  few  miles  by 
trees,  imtil.it  reaches  Loch.  Awe  side,  when  Kilchum  Castle, 
backed  by  the  proud  mountains  of  Glenorchy  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.     Six  nules  from  Cladich  is  the  village  of 

Dalmally, 

(with  a-  good  inn),  situated  near  the  head  of  the  loch,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  vale  of  Glenorchy.  The 
old  church  of  Glenorchy  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  church- 
yard contains- many  ancient  gravestones. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe,  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  where  the  conjoined  waters  of  two  rivers,  the  Strae 
and  the  Orchy,  descend  horn  their  respective  glens,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  stands  Kilchum  Castle.*  The  great 
tower  of  this  Highland  stronghold  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  1443,  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  Black  Knigtt 
of  Rhodes^  second  son  of  Sir  Ihincan  Campbell  of  Loch  AweJ  . 
ancestorof  the  Argyll  fSEunily,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  castle 
is  of  comparatively  recent  erection.  Sir  Colin  acquired  by 
marriage  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  family  of 
Lorn,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful  fanuly.of  Breadal- 
bane.  So  late  as  1 745,-  Eilchum  was  garrisoned  by  the  royal 
troops,'  and  all  the  exterior  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 

and  is  fabled  to  l^ave  derived  its.  name  from  Fraoch,  an  adventuroua  lover,  who, 
attempting  to  gratify  the  longing  of  the  fair  Meyo  for  the  delicious  fniit  of 
the  isle,  epcoimtered  uid  destroyed  the  serpent  by  which  it  was  guarded,  but 
perished  himself  in  the-  conflict.  The  island  of  Fraoch,  with  the  contiguous 
lands,  were  granted,  inl267,  by  Alexander  III.  to  Gilbert  MaoNanghton,  whose 
descendants  took  part  with  MacDougal  of  Lorn  in  the  attack  on  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Dairy. 

*  Our  space  WiU  not  admit  of  the  quotation  from  Wordsworth's  fine  Address 
to  Kilchum  Castle,  but  we  give  the  prose  extract  with  which  it  is  prefaced. 

"  From  the  top  of  the  hiU  a  most  impressive  scene  opened  upon  our  view  — 
a  ruined  castle  on  an  island  (for  an  island  the  flood  had  made  it),  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  backed  by  a  cove  of  the  mountain  Cruachan,  down  which  came 
a  foaming  stream.  The  castle  occupied  every  fbot  of  the  island  that  was  visible 
to  us,  appearing  to  rise  out  of  the  water, — ^mists  rested  upon  the  mountain  side, 
with  spots  of  sunshine ;  there  was  a  mild  desolation  in  the  low  grounds,  a  solemn 
grandeur  in  the  mountains,  and  the  castle  was  wild,  yet  stately— not  dia^s^5!cs^<&^i^ 
of  turrets — nor  the  walls  broken  down,  thoMg\v  o\i\\o\vaVj  ^  wsmv"""  — 1.x\t<x«:X  ^yvxwv 
the  Journal  of  my  Companion. 
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walls  are  still  entire.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most 
romantic  description,  and  has  frequently  engaged  the  pencil 
of  the  artist,  and,  with  especial  success,  those  of  Turner  and 
Horatio  Macculloch. 

The  road  from  Dalmally  to  Taynuilt  (a  distance  of  13^ 
miles)  passes  the  new  church  of  Glenorchy,  and  makes  a  long 
circuit  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  although  pedestrians  may 
shorten  the  distance,  and  pleasantly  diversify  their  journey, 
by  crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat.  Two  miles  from  Dalmally,  we 
cross  the  River  Strae,  which  descends  from  Glenstrae  on  the 
right.  The  whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  possessed  by 
the  Clan  Gregor,  but  they  have  long  been  deprived  of  all  their 
possessions  in  this  quarter : — 

"  Glenorchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae,  and  Glenlyon,  no  longer  are  ours, 
We're  landless,  landless,  Gregalich ! " 

In  later  times  Loch  Awe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Campbells, 
and  often  afforded  them  shelter  in  times  of  danger.     "  It's  a 
far  cry  to  Lochow,"  was  the  slogan  of  the  clan,  indicating 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  them  in  these  remote  fastnesses. 
Passing  the  farm-house  of  Coray,  "  the  road  now  skirts  the 
huge  base  of  Ben  Cruachan,  which  descends  in  all  its  majestj 
of  rocks  and  wilderness  into  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  pass  in 
which,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  strength,  the  warlike  clan 
of  M*Dougall  of  Lorn  were  almost  destroyed  by  Robert  the 
Bruce.     The  deep  and  rapid  river  Awe  (one  of  the  best  in 
Scotland  for  salmon),  is  disgorged  from  the  lake  at  this  point," 
and  here  the  tourist  enters  the  Pass  of  Awe,  which  is  about 
three  miles  in  length.     This  pass  teiminates  at  two  rocks 
(called  the  Rocks  of  Brander),  which  form  a  straight  channel, 
along  which  the  river  Awe  pours  out  its  current  in  a  furious 
stream,  foaming  over  a  bed  broken  and  cumbered  with  masses 
of  granite  and  wliinstone.     The  road  then  crosses  the  bridge 
of  Awe,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  "  The  High- 
land Widow,"  and  two  and  a  half  miles  onward  is  the  Inn 
of  Taynuilt.     About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Bun- 
awe,  where  there  is  a  ferry  across  Loch  Etive,  and  an  ex- 
tensive iron  furnace,  which  has  been  wrought  since  the  middle 
of  last  century  by  a  LancasliAie  eom^^iK^ .    T\i^  -^oYtioti  of  Loch 
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Etive  above  Bunawe  possesses  a  high  degree  of  sequestered 
grandeur.  The  best  ascent  of  Ben  Cruachan  is  from  Bunawe. 
This  mountain,  remarkable  for  its  noble  proportions  and  the 
graceful  sweep  of  its  outline,  rises  3670  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  prospect  from  the  top  is  remarkably  exten- 
sive and  interesting. 

Leaving  Taynuilt,  the  road,  for  three  and  a  haK  miles, 
descends  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Etive,  beautifully  fringed  with 
wood.  On  the  north  side  of  the  loch,  about  tlu*ee  miles  from 
Taynuilt,  are  seen  Ardchattan  House,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Priory  of  the  same  name,  covered  with  ivy,  and  overcanopied 
by  trees.  The  Priory  was  built  by  John  MacDougal  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  burned  by  Colkitto  during  Mon- 
trose's wars.  Li  the  distance  are  seen  the  dark  mountains  of 
Mull  and  Morven,  and  the  green  island  of  Lismore. 

Three  miles  further  is  Connel  Ferry,  where,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage,  and  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  a  very 
turbulent  rapid  is  occasioned  at  particular  states  of  the  tide. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  north  side,  around  a  vitrified 
hill  fort,  antiquaries  have  placed  the  apocryphal  Pictish  ♦ 
capital  of  Beregonium.  This  fort  is  also  locally  considered  to 
be  the  Selma  of  Ossian.  A  great  part  of  the  vitrified  walls 
still  remain,  exhibiting  some  very  fine  specimens  of  calcined 
stones,  which,  in  many  instances,  are  light  as  pumice. 

Two  miles  beyond  Connel  Ferry,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch 
Etive,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunstafihage  Castle  (described  page 
470),  three  miles  from  Oban. 
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(Hotels :  Caledonian,  largest  and  very  good ;  King's  Anns,  good ; 

Oban;  Boyal;  George.) 

PrivOU  Hotels :  Craig-«rd  House,  and  Woodside  HoteL 

Steamboat  and  Coach  Office  fadng  the  Quay. 

Population,  1936. 

Oban  *  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  West 
Highlands,  the  starting  point  for  Sta£&  and  lona,  and  Glencoe, 
by  the  steamer  routes.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  houses  of  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  Angus 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffiiage,  and  others  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  village,  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  con- 
venient situation  of  the  bay,  lying  near  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  country,  that  grounds  were 
feued  for  building  to  any  extent.  The  western  portion  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Campbell  of  Sonachan,  and  the  northern  to  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  A  railway  was  some  time  since 
projected  between  this  and  Callander,  but  no  stej)s  of  import- 
ance have  yet  been  taken  to  further  the  work. 

Immediately  above  the  town  there  is  a  hill,  eajdly  dimbed, 
commanding  a  very  extensive  seaward  aspect.  "  To  the  "west 
are  the  mountains  of  MuU,  and  the  opening  of  the  lengthened 
sound,  with  portions  of  Kerrera  and  the  Maiden  Island,  almost 
at  our  feet ;  north-westwards  the  green  Lismore,  backed  by 
bolder  ranges  of  the  misty  Morven,  with  the  Linnhe  Loch  re- 
ceding into  the  far  distance;  while  the  lofty  heights  of  Appin 
and  Barcaldine  rise  behind  the  bright  broad  bosom  of  Loch 
Etive,  which  ascends  far  inland,  laving  the  base  of  many  a 
mighty  mountain,  till  it  retires  a  *  shy  Winander '  behind  the 

*  Tourists  going  straight  on  to  Invemess^through  the  Caledonian  Canal  do 
not  stop  here,  but  continue  their  journey  the  same  day  to  Bannavie,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  canal  on  this  side,  where  there  is  an  elegant  new  inn,  the 
Lochiel  Anns.    This  is  a  more  convenient  place  to  stop  at  than  Fort-William. 

Tourists  going  by  Coach  to  Glencoe  and  Loch  Lomond,  or  to  Loch  Awe  and 
Jnverary,  should  book  their  seats  at  oucfe  afc^Jaa  Q®ic^lw!.Ssv%\Jaft  q^«^. 
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dark  gigantic  masses  of  Ben  Cruachan.  To  the  south  art 
countless  isles,  nameless  or  hard  tfl  name,  but  all  most  fair  t^ 
look  upon."*  The  principal  feature  in  the  scene,  however,  u 
DunoUy  Castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn. 


"  Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  beautiful,"  saya  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  than  the  situation  of  Dunolly,  the  niins  of  which  are 
situated  on  a  bold  and  precipitous  promontory  overhanging 
the  bay  of  Oban,  and  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
h^e.  Theprindpal  part  which  remains  is  the  donjon  or  keep; 
but  fragments  of  other  buildings,  overgrown  with  ivy,  attest 
that  it  bad  once  been  a  place  of  importance,  as  large,  appa- 
rently, as  Ardtomish  or  Dimsteffiiage.  These  fragments 
enclose  a  court-yard,  of  which  the  keep  probably  formed  one 
aide;  the  entrance  being  by  a  steep  ascent  from  the  upck  of 
the  isthmus,  formerly  out  across  by  a  moat,  and  defended, 
doubtless,  by  outworks  and  a  drawbridge.  Beneath  the  castle 
stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  fan^y,  havii^  on  the  one 


■  WilBon's  Vojr»ge  round  tliB  Cowft  ot  anQCiMiiV 
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hand  Loch  Etive,  with  its  islands  and  mountains,  on  the 
other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  with  copsewood.  There 
are  other  accompaniments  suited  to  the  scene;  in  particular 
a  huge  upright  pillar  or  detached  fragment  of  that  sort  of  rock 
called  plum-pudding  stone,  upon  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  castle.  It  is  called  Clach-na-cau^  or  the  Dog^s 
Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  stake  to  which 
he  bound  his  celebrated  dog  Bran.  Others  say,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  came  upon  a  visit  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  the 
dogs  brought  for  his  sport  were  kept  beside  this  pillar.  Upon 
the  whole,  a  more  delightful  and  romantic  spot  can  scarce  be 
conceived;  and  it  receives  a  moral  interest  from  the  conside- 
ration attached  to  the  residence  of  a  family  once  powerful 
enough  to  confront  and  defeat  Bobert  Bruce,  and  now  sunk 
into  the  shade  of  private  life."* 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Oban  is  Dunbtaffnagb  Castle, 
situated  upon  a  promontory  where  the  waters  of  Loch  Etive 
debouche  into  Loch  Linnhe,  opposite  ^^  island  of  lismore. 
The   site   of  this  building  is   singnlarly  conunanding  and 
romantic,  and  from  the  bold  position  of  the  rock  upon  which 
it  is  built,  it  forms  »  fine  feature,  viewed  from  whatever 
point.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchy, until  the  overthrow  of  the  Picts,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  Scone.     The  castle  is  still  the  property  of  the  Crowu 
(nominally),  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  hereditary  keeper. 
But  the  real  right  of  property  is  in  the  depute-keeper  (Sir 
Angus  Campbell  of  Dimstafibage,  Bart.),  to  whose  family  it 
was  assigned  as  an  appanage  at  an  early  period.     The  original 
part  of  the  building  was  consimied  by  fire  in  1715,  but  what 
remains  bears  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.    It  is  square  in  form, 
mth  round  towers  at  three  of  the  angles,  and  is  situated  upon 
a  lofty  precipice,  carefully  scarped  on  all  sides  to  render  it 
perpendicular.     The  entrance  is  by  a  staircase,  which  conducts 
to  a  wooden  landing-place  in  front  of  the  portal-door.     This 
landing-place  could  formerly  be  raised  at  pleasure,  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  drawbridge,  and  when  raised,  the  place  was 
inaccessible.     It  is  necessary  then  to  pass  under  an  ancient 
arch,  with  a  low  vault  (the  porter's  lodge)  on  the  right  hand, 

*  Note  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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and  flanked  by  loopholes,  for  firing  upon  any  hostile  guest 
who  might  force  a  passage  thus  far.  This  gives  admission  to 
the  inner  court,  which  is  about  eighty  feet  square,  and  contains 
two  mean  looking  buildings  of  comparatively  recent  construc- 
tion. There  is  a  most  splendid  prospect  from  the  battlements. 
The  most  noted  portion  of  DunstaflEoage  history  is  con- 
nected with  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny  (called  Lia  Fail), 
which  now  forms  the  support  of  the  coronation  chair  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  "  The  connection  this  stone  is  supposed 
to  have  with  the  destinies  of  the  Scots  is  conmiemorated  in 
the  celebrated  leonine  verse,  which  has  been  thus  rendered — 

"  Unless  the  fates  are  faithless  grown, 

And  prophet's  voice  be  vain, 
Where'er  is  found  this  sacred  stone. 
The  Scottish  race  shall  reign."* 

A  little  westward  from  the  old  castle  there  is  a  lonely 
ruinous  chapel,  about  sixty  by  twenty  feet  broad.  It  still 
presents  some  pretty  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  burial-ground,  which  is  known  to  share  with 
lona  the  sepulchral  honours  of  Scottish  kings  and  chieftains. 
Many  modem  tombstones  are  intermingled  with  those  of 
ancient  times,  and  several  of  the  latter  have  obviously  been 
removed  from  their  original  sites,  and  placed  over  the  remains 
of  "meaner  mortals."  One  of  these  bears  the  following 
inscription,  "  Arise  ye  dead  and  come  to  judgment." 

*  According  to  tradition  this  stone  served  for  many  ages  as  the  coronation 
throne  of  the  Mngs  of  Ireland.  It  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  lona  by 
Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  who  led  the  Dalriadic  Scots  to  the  shores  of  Argyllshire, 
then  to  have  been  deposited  in  DunstaflChage,  and  to  have  been  transported 
from  thence  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone  in  842  by  Kenneth  II.,  when  the  kings  of 
the  Scottish  race  had  extended  their  sway  over  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Picts. 
All  that  is  known  with  certainty  of  this  venerable  relic  is,  that  it  was  used  as 
the  coronation  chair  of  the  successive  kings  of  Scotland  who  were  crowned  at 
Scone  till  the  time  of  John  Baliol,  when  Edward  Longshanks  conveyed  it  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  Edward  II.  promised  to  restore  it  to  Robert  Bruce,  but 
the  London  mob  prevented  its  removal. 
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Leaving  the  bustling  pier  of  Oban  in  one  of  the  steamers 
that  ply  on  this  route,  we  bear  across  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Linnhe,  keeping  on  the  right  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lismore,  a  fertile  island,  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  "  Lios-mor"  in  Qaelic 
signifies  the  Great  Garden.  Li  ancient  times  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Argyll,  who  were  frequently  styled 
"  Episcopi  Lismorienses."t 

A  very  little  beyond  this  may  be  observed  at  low-water 
the  Lady's  Bock,  a  narrow  reef,  on  which  Maclean  of  Duart 
exposed  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Argyll, 
intending  that  she  should  be  swept  away  by  the  returning 
tide;  an  incident. which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Joanna 
BaiUie's  drama,  *'The  Family  Legend.**      The  steamer  now 
enters  the  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  island  from  the 
continent  of  Scotland.     This  narrow  channel,  remarks  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the 
Hebrides  afford  the  traveller.     On  the  left  of  the  Sound  are 
the  black  rugged  shores  of  Mull;  on  the  right  those  of  the 
district  of  Argyllshire  called  Morven,  indented  by  deep  salt- 
water lochs,  running  up  many  miles  inland.     To  the  south- 
eastward arise  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains,  among  which 
Ben  Cruachan  is  pre-eminent,  and  to  the  north-east  is  the  no 
less  huge  and  picturesque  range  of  the  Ardnamurchaa  Hills. 

*  During  the  summer  months  the  steamer  sails  on  the  three  aLtemafce 
mornings  from  those  on  which  it  goes  to  Glencoe,  returning  to  Oban  the  same 
evening.  In  fine  weather  the  sail  takes  twelve  hours,  allowing  an  hour  each  at 
Staffa  and  lona.  Passengers  are  landed  at  both  places  in  small  boats  belonging 
to  the  steamers.  (For  the  sailing  days  of  the  steamer,  and  fares,  see  Time 
Tables.) 

t  "  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Moluac,  at  Lismore,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  a 
diocese  which  was  dismembered  from  Dunkeld  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  perhaps  the  humblest  in  Britain.  It  is  less  than  60  feet  in  length 
by  80  in  breadth ;  it  has  no  aisles,  and  seems  to  have  had  neither  transepts  nor 
nave.  Contrasted  with  this  small  rude  fane,  the  conventual  church  of  loua, 
which,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  became  also  the  cathedral  of  the 
restored  Scottish  diocese  of  the  Isles,  will  appear  magnificent,  though  otherwise 
it  is  little  likely  to  answer  the  expectations  raised  by  so  great  a  name." — 
Quarterly  Review ,  No.  clxix. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  boisterous  shores 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  many  were  it  not  for  their 
romantic  connection  with  those  warlike  clans  who  held  here 
unbounded  sway  for  many  centuries.  Every  rock  has  its 
tradition  of  some  sanguinary  encoimter  between  contending 
septs,  and  the  "  chiefless  castles"  although 

"  All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  commmiion  with  the  cloud," 

still  attest  the  power  of  their  sway  and  the  hardihood  of  the 
race. 

The  first  of  these  Hebridean  fortresses  that  we  reach  is 
Duart  Castle,  whose  formidable  walls  have  long  bid  defiance  to 
the  stormy  blasts  of  Morven.  It  was  the  principal  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Macleans,  one  of  the  most  powerful  clans 
on  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  distiaguished  for  their  prowess 
in  battle. 

Sailing  westwards,  we  pass  the  mouth  of  Loch  Aline, 
which  runs  up  into  Morven.  Here  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Ardtomish  Castle,  whose 

"turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlooks  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound ;"  * 

a  situation  wild  and  romantic,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  high 
and  precipitous  chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  on 
the  other,  the  narrow  entrance  to  Loch  Aline,  a  beautiful 
salt-water  lake,  in  many  places  fringed  with  copsewood.  The 
ruins  are  now  inconsiderable,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  remains 
of  an  old  keep  or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences. 
But,  in  former  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence,  being 
one  of  the  principal  strongholds  which  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
during  the  period  of  their  stormy  independence,  possessed 
upon  the  mainland  of  Argyllshire.  It  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  principal  residences  of  Maclean  of  Duart.  The  steamer 
next  passes  on  the  right  Loch  Aline  House  (Sinclair,  Esq.), 
and  on  the  left,  Salen,  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name,t  the 
property  of  Lord  Strathallan.     Aros  Castle,  another  residence 

*  Lord  of  the  Isles.    Opening  Canto. 

t  From  this  there  is  a  road  across  the  island  to  Loch-na-Eeal,  and  tb.<»v<t<s;.  -<^ 
Lagan  Ulva,  where  there  is  a  place  of  embaikaWon  tot  ^XAsS&a.  ^cl^^ssvnsv.. 
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of  the  Island  kings,  is  a  powerful  rock-built  fortress  situated 
on  the  leftward  shore,  about  half  way  from  either  end  of  the 
Sound.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  Morven  coast,  is  KUlun- 
dine  Castle;  and  on  the  right  Brinmin  House  (Lady  €k)rdon), 
where  there  is  a  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  built  by  llie  late  Sir 
James  Cordon. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  harbour  of  Tobermory,  ''  the 
well  of  our  Lady  St  Mary** — [Irm:  Mull  Hotel] — and  the 
only  village  of  any  note  in  MulL  It  was  founded  in  1788 
by  the  British  Fishery  Company,  and  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  inner  recess  of  a  well-protected  bay.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  Drumfin  Castle  (Farquhar  Cunpbell,  Esq.),  one  of 
the  old  possessions  of  the  Laird  of  CoL  About  four  miles 
from  Tobermory  is  Loch  Frisa,  four  miles  in  length,  and  the 
largest  inland  lake  in  Mull. 

Quitting  Tobermory,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  entrance 
to  Loch  Sunart,*  and  seven  miles  from  Tobermory,  on  the 
Ardnamurchan  coast,  the  castle  of  Mingarry,  which 


(( 


sternly  placed. 


O'erawes  the  'woodland  and  the  waste.** 

The  ruins,  which  are  tolerably  entire,  are  surrounded  by  a 
very  high  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  polygon,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  projecting  angles  of  the  precipice  over- 
hanging the  sea.     It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Mac- 
lans,  a  clan  of  Macdonalds,  descended  from  Ian  or  John,  a 
grandson  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  point  and  lighthouse  oi 
Ardnamurchan,  after  rounding  which  we  find  ourselves 
moving  freely  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  there  may  be  seen,  to  the 
south,  the  islands  of  Coll,  Tiree,  Treshinish  ;t  and  to  the 

*  At  the  head  of  Loch  Sunart  is  Salen  Inn,  which  is  within  10  miles  of  Loch 
Shiel,  a  famous  resort  of  anglers.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Ardnamurchan 
has  been  opened  up  by  excellent  roads  recently  formed,  which  hold  out  most 
inviting  walks  or  drives  from  Bannavie  or  Fort- William. 

t  The  Treshinish  Isles,  whose  aspect  from  a  distance  is  so  singular,  are  dis- 
posed in  a  ridge  extending  for  five  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  in 
some  degree  they  form  a  breakwater  toward  the  north-west  for  the  island  of 
Staffa  and  the  bay  of  Loch  Tua  in  Mull.  There  are  three  princii>al  islands 
besides  some  intervening  rocks ;  Caimburg,  which  indeed  forms  two  distinct 
isJands,  I^^Iadda,  Linga,  and  Bach. 
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north,  Muck,  Eig,  Rum,  and  the  Cuchullm  Hills  of  Skye,  and 
far  to  the  north-west,  the  faint  outlines  of  South  Uist  and 
Barra.  In  fine  weather  may  also  be  seen  the  lighthouse,  a 
granite  column  150  feet  in  height,  lately  erected  on  Skerryvore 
Rock,  at  great  cost  and  hazard,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Lighthouses,  from  the  design  of  Alan  Stevenson,  Esq., 
engineer  to  the  board. 

The  island  of  Gometr^y  is  now  passed  on  the  left, 

*'  And  (Jlva  dail(  and  Golonsay,* 
An4  all  t))9  group  of  Islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 
ThQn  9Si  unknown  its  columns  rise." 

Staffa,  no  less  the  wonder  of  the  geologist  than  of  the  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  western 
coast  of  Mull.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  greatest  elevation 
lies  towards  the  south-west,  and  is  about  144  feet.  The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  grass,  affording 
pasture  for  cattle.  In  calm  weather,  passengers  are  conveyed 
from  the  steamer  in  small  boats  at  once  into  the  mouth  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  which  is  accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide 
except  that  of  extreme  high  water,  with  a  heavy  sea  rolling 
into  it ;  and  the  boatmen  are  provided  with  boat  hooks  and 
short  poles,  which  they  use  with  great  dexterity  in  guarding 
the  boat  from  being  driven  against  the  rocks  by 

"The  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells." 

The  first  cave  approached  is  the  Clam  or  ScaUop-shell 
Cave,  on  one  side  of  which  the  basaltic  columns  appear  bent 
like  the  ribs  of  a  ship,  while  the  opposite  wall  is  made  up  of 
the  ends  of  horizontal  columns,  resembling  the  surface  of  a 
honey-comb.  This  cave  is  30  feet  in  height,  and  16  or  18 
in  breadth  at  the  entrance,  its  length  being  130  feet.  Next 
occurs  the  noted  rock  Buachaille,  or  the  Herdsman,  a  conoidal 
pile  of  columns  about  30  feet  high.  From  this  spot  the 
pillars  extend  in  one  continued  colonnade  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  cliff  to  the  entrance  of 

*  This  island  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  larger  island  of  Colonsay, 
the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Dimcan  M'Neill,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  <il 
Session,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Jura. 
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Fihgal's  Cave, 

a  vast  archway  of  nearly  70  feet  in  height,  supporting  a 
maBsive  entablature  of  30  feet  additional,  and  needing  for 
about  230  feet  inwards, — the  entire  front,  as  well  as  the  great 
cavemoiis  sides,  being  composed  of  countless  complicated 
rangea  of  gigantic  colunms,  beautifully  jointed,  and  rf  raoBt 
Bymmetrical  though  somewhat  varied  forms, — the  roof  itself 
exhibiting  a  rich  grouping  of  overhanging  pillars,  some  of 
snowy  whiteness  from  liie  calcareous  covering  by  which  they 
have  become  encniated, — the  whole  rising  from  and  often  seen 
reflected  by  the  ocean  waters, — forms  truly  a  picture  of  un- 
rivalled grandeur,  and  one  on  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell 
even  in  remembrance.*  How  often  have  we  since  recalled  to 
mind  the  regularity,  magnitude,  and  loftiness  of  those  columns, 
the  fine  o'erhanging  cliff  of  small  prismatic  basalt  to  which 
they  give  support,  worn  by  the  murmuring  waves  of  many 

■  WOBon's  Voyage  nmnd  the  C«et  of  Scotland, 
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thousand  years,  into  the  semblance  of  some  stupendous  Gothic 

arch, 

**  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault/' 

the  wild  waters  ever  urge  their  way, — ^and  the  receding  sides 
of  that  great  temple,  running  inwards  in  solemn  perspective, 
yet  ever  and  anon,  as  ocean  heaves  and  falls,  rendered  visible 
in  its  far  sanctuary,  by  the  broad  and  flashing  light  reflected 
by  the  foaming  surges  sweeping  onwards  from  below !  Then 
the  broken  and  irregular  gallery  which  overhangs  that  subter- 
ranean flood,  and  from  which,  looking  upwards  and  around, 
we  behold  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  red,  green,  and  gold, 
which  give  such  splendid  relief  to  the  deep  and  sombre- 
coloured  columns — the  clear  bright  tints  which  sparkle  beneath 
our  feet,  from  the  wavering  yet  translucent  sea — the  whole 
accompanied  by  the  wild  yet  mellow  and  sonorous  moan  of 
each  successive  billow,  which  rises  up  the  sides,  or  rolls  over 
the  finely-formed  crowns  of  the  lowlier  and  disjointed  pillars : 
these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  exquisite  and  most 
singular  scene,  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  beholder." 

Among  the  numberless  poetical  offerings  made  to  the 
glories  of  the  place,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fine 
sonnet  of  Wordsworth: 

"  Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  this  spot— fit  school 
For  the  presumptuous  thoughts  that  would  assign 
Mechanic  laws  to  agency  divine ; 
And  measuring  heaven  by  earth  would  overrule 
Infinite  power.    The  pillar'd  vestibule, 
Expanding,  yet  precise,  the  roof  embow'd 
Might  seem  designed  to  humble  man,  when  proud 
Of  his  best  workmanship  by  plan  and  tool. 
Down-bearing  with  his  whole  Atlantic  weight 
Of  tide  and  tempest  on  the  Structure's  base, 
And  flashing  to  that  Structure's  topmast  height. 
Ocean  has  proved  its  strength,  and  of  its  grace 
In  calms  is  conscious,  finding  for  his  freight 
Of  softest  music  some  responsive  place."* 

The  Boat  Cave,  and  Mackinnon's,  or  the  Cormorant's  Cave, 
are  two  others  of  less  extent  and  beauty,  which  are  usually 
visited  after  FingaFs  Cave. 

*  Professor  Wilson,  with  this  or  Scott's  description  probably  present  to  his 
fancy,  speaks  of  **  the  pealing  anthem  of  waves  m  \Xvft  Ci^M<5,-Q.^X5w5i^\:*s.  "^"^ 
Staffa." 
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Inna  or  Icolmkill,  celebrated  as  an  early  seat  of  GIinB> 
tionity,  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Stafh.  It  ii  nearly 
tliree  miles  in  kngth,  aiul  one  in  breadth.  The  ori^  of  ils 
celebrity  *  ta  to  be  traced  t«  Saint  Culumba,  an  Iiiab  Chris- 
tian preacher  who  took  up  hie  abode  here  in  the  year  565. 
The  monastery  became,  in  subsequent  years,  the  dwelling  of 
the  Cluniacensea,  a  class  of  monks  who  followed  the  rule  of 
St  Bennet.  At  the  Reformation  (1G17),  James  VI.  annexed 
lona  to  the  bishopric  of  Argyll.     The  ruins  consist  of  the 

■  The  fnllQwini;  weU.kno«n  puBBge  Temtia  the  «mution>  eiclted  In  Uu 

bleiBlDgs  of  religion.  To  abstract  ths  mfna  from  ail  local  emotion  would  b» 
iiuposaibie.  if  it  vere  endcavipured,  anil  would  be  foollah  if  it  wen  pouible. 
Wlial«>er  wltbdnwa  us  froiu  the  power  of  our  acn bob— whatever  mokes  the 
put,  the  diatant,  or  the  futuie,  pr^domipate  over  the  present,  advances  ub  in 

wUch  has  been  dignified  b;  wisdom,  bravery,  or  lirtne.  That  man  haa  little  to 
be  envied  vbose  patrloUani  would  not  gain  futce  upun  the  plain  of  Manthon, 
or  rftose  pie6j  wonld  not  gtow  watiBeton«mgft«tu\nsatYt>EB." 
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church,  niumery,  and  chapel  The  latter,  named  after  Saint 
Oran,  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  is  of  small  extent 
(40  feet  by  20)  and  rude  architecture,  and  was  probably  bnjlt 
by  the  Norwegians  It  contains  some  tomb^  of  diiferent 
dates,  and  there  are  several  carved  stonea  m  the  pa\ement* 


'wsv-^,, ,,  ,,,-iggBi^^ 


The  chapel  of  the  nunneiy  is  the  next  in  the  ordei  ol  auti- 
quity,  it  is  in  good  preservation;  the  roof  has  been  vaulted, 
and  part  of  it  still  remains.  The  nuns,  who  followed  the 
rule  of  St  Angnstine,  were  not  diflpl8ce<l  at  the  Reformation, 
but  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  to  live  together  The 
Catiiedral  Church  of  St.  Mary  ia  in  the  form  of  a  cnisB,  thi- 
length  being  about  160  feet,  and  the  breadth  24.     "Whiit- 


adiDiie  the  «Ieguice  and  iatrlcacy 
reamo  the  retiictorj  naWre  of  ths 
eieouted.    Swoids,  abipa,  and 
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ever  may  be  its  actual  age,  it  now  possesses  enough  of  *  hoar 
antiquity '  to  throw  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur  over  the  general 
aspect  of  the  scene,  and  produces,  indeed,  a  most  imposing 
effect,  with  its  massive  square  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  70 
feet  above  the  lonesome  graves,  the  grassy  verdure  of  its  foun- 
dations abnost  washed  by  the  murmuring  sea,  at  this  time 
flowing  gently  between  the  lowlier  shores  of  the  Sacred  Island, 
and  the  stem  and  rocky  coast  of  the  opposing  MulL"''^  Many 
families  of  distinction  in  the  Highlands  had  burying-places 
here,  and  votive  chapels  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
On  the  west  side  of  Mart3rr's  Street  is  Maclean's  Cross,  a 
beautifully  carved  pillar,  and  on6  of  the  360  stone  crosses 
which  are  said  to  have  once  adorned  the  island;  but  about 
the  year  1560,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  order  of  the 
Synod  of  Aigyle. 

Much  disturbance  has  taken  place  among  the  tombs,  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  have  disappeared  altogether.     Many 
of  them  may  probably  cover  the  remains  of  men,  who,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten.     No 
conjecture  can  be  formed  respecting  the  distinct  burial-place 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  France;  of 
which  we  have  an  historical  record  in  the  narrative  of  Dean 
Monroe.     That  kings  should  then  have  been  ambitious  of 
reposing  in  this  holy  ground  is  not  imnatural,  for  besides  its 
peculiarly  sacred  character,  there  was  a  traditionaiy  belief 
that  it  was  a  place  that  would  be  particularly  favoured  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  world.t 

The  conversion  of  Northern  Britain  to  Christianity  is  the 
one  great  event  which  shines  brightly  amidst  the  surrounding 
gloom  of  early  Scottish  history.  The  Romanized  Britons  of 
the  south  had  received  the  true  faith,  and  the  Scoto-Irish 
appear  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick, 
previously  to  their  establishment  in   Cantire.      St.  Ninian, 

*  Wilson's  Voyage  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland,  voL  i.,  p.  188. 
t  It  is  stated  that  there  existed  an  ancient  Erse  prophecy  to  this  effect,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 


*'  Seven  years  before  that  awful  day, 

When  time  shall  be  no  more, 
A  watery  deluge  shall  o'er-sweep 
Hibernia's  mossy  shore : 


"  The  green  clad  Isla,  too,  shall  sink, 
While,  with  the  great  and  good, 
Columbia's  happy  isle  shall  rear 
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himself  a  Briton,  though  educated  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  had,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  a  monastery 
in  OalLoway;  and  in  the  sixth  century,  St  Eentigem  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  pious  labours  among  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyd;  but  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts  was 
reserved  for  St  Columba.* 

During  the  Norwegian  sway,  the  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Britain  were  divided  into  two  portions — ^the  Nordureys  and 
Surdureys.  lona  was  the  seat  of  the  former,  and  Man  of  the 
latter,  and  this  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  origin  of  the  prefix 
which  couples  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  with  Man. 

lona  contains  about  500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 

Leaving  lona,  the  steamer  keeps  cjose  by  the  southern 
shore  of  Mull,  which  is  very  rocky,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
arms  of  the  sea.  Loch  Buy  and  Loch  Spelve.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  is  Moy,  the  seat  of  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  whose 
ancestors'  tombstones  are  to  be  seen  at  lona.     The  caslle  stands 

*  It  was  iu  the  year  508  that  this  great  and  good  man,  accompanied  by 
twelve  of  his  fHencLs,  set  oat  upon  his  benevolent  mission.  The  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encoonter  on  his  arrival  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 
He  found  a  people  so  barbarous  tiiat  his  life  was  attempted ;  the  king,  when 
the  holy  man  first  approached  his  residence,  ordered  its  gates  to  be  ahut  against 
him ;  the  priests,  who  were  Druids,  and  possessed  much  influence,  employed 
aU  their  eloquence  to  counteract  his  eflbrts ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
woody,  mountainous,  and  infested  wit^  wild  beasts,  rendered  travelling  most 
dangerous  i^d  painful.  But  no  obstacle  was  sufficient  to  baffie  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  Columba ;  and  so  blest  were  his  labours,  so  rapid  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  example  of  his  virtues,  that  in  a  few  years  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Pietish  dominions  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Columba  died  in 
the  year  d07,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age ;  a  man  not  less  distinguished  by  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  than  by  simplicity  of  manners, 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  holiness  of  life.— r^^Ier'^  ScotUmd. 

St.  Gohunba  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  destiny  of  his  retreat  in  the  following 

verse : — 

"  An  I  mo  cridhe,  I  mo  graidh 
An  aite  guth  mamaich  bidh  geum  ba ; 
Aoh  xuum  tig  an  sao^ud  gu  crieh, 
Bithidhlmarabha." 

**  O  sacred  dome,  and  my  beloved  abode, 
Whose  walls  now  echo  to  the  praise  of  Qod, 
The  time  shall  come  wh^  lauding  monks  ^hall  cease. 
And  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place ; 
But  better  ages  shall  thereafter  come. 
And  praise  re-echo  in  this  eacred  doxoA." 

2l 
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xxpon.  a  rock,  wfaicli  in  old  times  had  been  suirounded  by  the  sea. 
It  is  now  dad  with  ivy,  and  the  loofs,  doois,  and  windows 
being  kept  in  repair,  it  is  the  most  entire  of  the  Hebiidean 
fortresses  in  this  quarter,  and,  standing  near  the  excellent 
modem  mansion,  presents  an  interesting  contrast,  strikingly 
illustrating  the  change  from  ancient  power,  with  comparatiye 
poverty  and  inquietude,  to  modem  insignificance,  with  wealth 
and  comfort  Here  Johnson  and  Boswell  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  on  their  return  &om  the  Hebrides,  in  October  1773. 
The  outline  of  the  southern  portion  of  Mull  is  strongly  marked 
in  one  part  by  the  high  cliffii  which  extend  ham.  Inimore  to 
Loch  Buy,  while  to  the  eastward  of  that  bay  it  declines  into 
the  flat  shores  and  indented  coast  of  Loch  Spelve  and  Loch 
Don.  % 

We  have  now  returned  to  the  south-western  shcnres  of  the 
island  of  Eerrera,  which  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth — ^its  form  being  irregularly  oval,  and  but  little  in- 
dented by  bays  or  diversified  with  headlands.  At  the  noithem 
extremity  it  assists,  with  the  small  island  called  the  Maiden's 
Island,  in  forming  the  harbour  of  Oban.  It  was  hero  that 
Alexander  U.  died  on  his  expedition  in  1249,  and  here  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  met  the  island  chieftains,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  ill-fated  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Upon  the 
south  point  of  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Oilleazi, 
another  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart 

<<  In  fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive  tour,  both 
from  its  natural  beauties,  and  associations  with  ancieast  history 
and  tradition,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the  westher  is 
rough,  the  passage  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  in  part  from  the  number  of 
inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally  forth  ^  a  hundred  winds  that 
roar  on  the  side  of  echoing  Morven,*  raising  conflicting  and 
thwarting  tides  that  make  the  navigation  perilous  to  open 
boats.  The  sudden  flaws  and  gusts  of  wind  which  issue  with- 
out a  moment's  warning  from  the  mountain  glens,  are  equally 
formidable.  So  that  in  unsettled  weather,  a  stranger,  if  not 
much  accustomed  to  the  sea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other 
sublime  sensations  excited  by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  danger."  "^ 

*  Note  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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During  the  summer  months  a  steamer  sails  from  Oban  to 
BaUachulish,  from  which  an  opportimity  is  afforded  of  visit- 
ing Glencoe  by  means  of  vehicles  there  in  waiting,  and  the 
passengers  are  reconveyed  to  the  steamer,  which  returns  that 
evening  to  Oban. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ways  of  visiting 
Glencoe;  the  tedious  drive  from  Loch  Lomond-head  (supposing 
the  coach  route  to  be  taken)  through  a  comparatively  unin- 
teresting moorland  country  is  avoided,  and  in  its  place  there 
is  one  of  the  finest  coast  voyages  that  Scotland  can  boast  of, 
on  almost  invariably  smooth  water,  and  with  all  the  comforts 
afforded  by  an  excellently  managed  steamer. 

The  cousse  pursued  is  the  same  as  that  going  to  Inverness 
through  the  Cialedonian  Canal,  as  far  as  Loch  Leven,  into 
which  the  steamer  Biakes  its  way,  halting,  as  already  mentioned, 
at  BaUachulish.  l^e  most  striking  oljject  in  the  scenery  on 
the  way  from  Oban  to  BalEapekuliBh  is  Ben  Cruchan,  whose 
finely  formed  peaks  tower  to  the  skies  with  great  grandem*. 
The  scene  is  especlttEty  fine  at  Loch  Etive,  the  first  arm  of  the 
sea  passed  by  the  steamer  on  the  right,  where  Dunstafl&iage 
Castle,  situated  on  a  low  promontory,  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  loch.  From  this  the  steamer  sails  between  the  island  of 
Lismore  on  the  left,  and  Loch  Creran,  the  second  arm  of  the 
sea,  on  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  small  island 
of  Eriska.  Getting  out  of  the  lee  of  Lismore,  we  have  on  the 
left  the  purple  shores  of  Morven,  and  on  the  right  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Appin  or  Upper  Lorn. 

Loch  Idnnhe,  which  separates  the  two  districts  from  each 
other,  is  the  commencement  of  the  entrance  to  that  great  chain 
of  inland  lochs  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal.  On  the  Appin 
side,  on  the  right,  the  scenery  gradually  becomes  wilder  and 
more  picturesque  as  we  advance  towards  Loch  Leven,  the 

*  During  the  smmner  months,  the  steamer  sails  on  the  three  alternate  days 
from  those  on  which  it  goes  to  Staflfa  and  lona.    For  the  sailings,  consult  the 
monthly  time-tables.    Tourists  who  wish  to  join  the  8tagie-co«j&\v^\.^"eJX^OKsii;\'Sc*., 
for  Loch  Lomond  and  Glasgow,  may  book  them&eViea  aX  C^Xsbxv. 
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tbiid  arm  of  llie  Eiea  on  the  right ;  and  not  far  from  the  moa& 
of  this  loch,  on  the  aov.tii  dde,  is  sitnated  the  inn  and  ferr^  of 
BallacholiBh,  famoat  for  ita  slate  qnanies.  Here  paeaengen 
are  landed  in  email  boati,  and  vehicles  ore  in  waiting  to  con- 
Tey  them  to  Glbhoox. 


The  cluster  of  precipitous  mountains  'nhich  here  lear 
their  rugged  summits  to  the  sky,  have  been  aptly  called  the 
Alps  of  Glencoe,  and  their  extent  from  east  tti  west  la  &oni 
SIX  to  eight  mites.  The  "  Glen"  is  divided  hy  a  gentle  ridge 
crossing  the  road,  into  an  upper  and  lower  valley ;  and 
although  the  former  is  properly  considered  the  more  strildng, 
die  moimtainB  of  the  latter  rise  to  a  greater  height  TTie 
leading  character  of  the  mountains,  however,  is  the  same 
throughout,  and  is  stamped  by  that  sublimity  and  grandeoi 
which  fills  the  mind  with  stem  solemnity, 


In  general,  the  valleys  in  Scotland  are  walled  by  contdnnous 
ijsjiis  of  moimtAin  and  loi^Y,  wameA.  \iy  cirtrnea  im&  %s«az«s  *, 
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there  are  separate  suinmits  to  the  great  hills,  but  they  gene- 
rally recede  far  back  from  the  passable  valleys,  and  stand 
each  in  a  solitary  elevation.  Qlencoe  is,  however,  a  crowd  of 
mountains  heaped  in  wild  confusion  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  so  that  instead  of  passing  along  a  valley  with  high 
banks  or  mural  precipices  on  either  side,  one  conical  mountain 
succeeds  another,  all  rising  with  intense  steepness  to  a  great 
height.  Even  the  Trosachs,  grand  though  it  be,  seems  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  "dark  Glencoe,"  where  rocks,  torn 
and  shattered  into  all  varieties  of  shapes,  tower  upwards  in 
great  majesty. 

A  thousand  streams  rush  down  the  cliffs, 

"  Mingling  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry." 

**  Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thriU  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  spot,  so  remarkable  for  its 
scenery,  is  also  notorious  in  Scottish  history  as  the  scene  of 
the  horrid  "  Massacre  of  Glencoe,"  and  which  took  place  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  valley  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1692.* 

*  In  the  August  preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
offering  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  (William  III.)  and  queen  on^or  before  the  last 
day  of  December;  and  the  chiefs  of  such  clans  as  had  been  in  arms 
for  James  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the  proclamation.  But  Mac- 
donald  of  Glencoe  was  prevented,  by  accident  rather  than  design, 
from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited  time.  In  the  end 
of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  the  governor  of  Fort- William, 
and  tendered  to  him  his  oath  of  allegiance.  But  this  officer  had  no 
{fbwer  to  receive  it.  Sympathizing,  however,  with  the  distress  of 
the  old  chieftain,  he  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  requesting  him  to  receive  Macdonald's 
submission,  and  administer  the  oath  to  him,  that  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  indemnity.  Macdonald  hastened  from  Fort- William 
to  Inverary  with  such  eagerness,  that  though  the  road  lay  within 
half  a  mile  of  his  own-house,  he  stepped  tiol  «i.«>\^^  Xa  Vvs^\£\a\«5s^  . 
But  the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  eAmoaX.  Vnt^wwasiJ^  \sia^sas5y»»s.. 
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the  season  was  extremely  rigorons,  and  the  whole  couiitry  was 
covered  with  snow.  In  conseqaence  of  these  obstractions,  the  ill- 
fated  chief  did  not  reach  Inverarj  till  after  the  prescribed  time  had 
elapsed.  The  Sheriff,  however,  in  the  circamstances  of  the  case, 
yielding  to  the  importunities  and  even  tears  of  Macdonald,  admi- 
nistered to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sent  off  an  express  to  the 
Privy  Council  certifying  the  fact,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
delay. 

"But  Macdonald  had  unfortunately  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,  and  to  the  powerful  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands 
the  Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  plans  for  the  pacification 
of  the  Highlands  the  chieftain  had  himself  thwarted  and  exposed. 
He  was  now  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  vengeance.  The 
Sheriff  of  Argyll's  letter  was  treacherously  kept  back,  and  the 
certificate  of  Macdonald's  having  taken  the  oath  was  blotted  out 
from  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  king  was  persuaded  that 
the  Macdonalds  were  the  main  obstacles  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  sanguinary  ordera  for  proceeding  to  military  execu- 
tion against  the  clan  were  in  consequence  obtained.  The  warrant 
was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  the 
secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  to 
execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

"Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and  two 
subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe,  on  the  Ist  of  Febraaiy, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell  being  uncle  to  young 
Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  chief  and  his  followers  with 
the  utmost  friendship  and  hospitality.*    The  men  were  lodged  at 

*  In  connection  with  this,  an  interesting  anecdote  is  told  by  Colonel  Stewart, 
in  his  "Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,"  illustrating  the  belief  that  prevailed 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people  that  the  punishment  for  the  craelty,  oppression, 
or  misconduct  of  parents  descended  as  a  curse  on  their  children,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations.  In  1771,  the  late  Colonel  Campbell,  an  officer  of  the 
42d  regiment,  and  grandson  of  the  Laird  of  Glenlyon,  wlio  commanded  the 
military  at  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  executiMi 
of  a  soldier  of  marines,  condemned  to  be  shot.  A  reprieve  was  sent,  but  the 
whole  ceremony  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  the  criminal  was  upon 
his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive  the  volley,  and  then  he 
was  to  be  informed  of  his  pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and 
Colonel  Campbell  was  directed  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were 
warned  that  the  signal  to  fire  would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by 
the  commanding  officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had 
left  the  prisoner  on  his  knees,  in  nvomewtaiY  expectation  of  his  fate,  and 
the  tiring  party  were  looking  N»ltti  \XL\.«nafe  «A.\.«o\,\ou  lox  \Jcvfc  ^^pa^.^  ^^<(svs!^ 
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free  quarters  in  the  houses  of  the  clan,  and  received  the  kindest 
entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops  lived  in  the 
utmost  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the  people,  and  on  the  very 
night  of  the  massacre,  Glenlyon  passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  his 
own  quarters  with  Macdonald's  sons.  In  the  night,  Lieutenant 
Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  the 
chieftain's  house,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in 
the  act  of  dressing  himself,  and  giving  orders  for  refreshments  to  be 
procured  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  dead  at  his  own  bedside.  His 
aged  wife  had  already  dressed,  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the 
soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  oflf  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The 
slaughter  now  became  general,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared. 
In  one  place,  nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table, 
were  butchered  by  the  soldiers.  At  the  hamlet  where  Glenlyon  had 
his  own  quarters,  nine  men,  including  his  landlord,  were  bound  by 
the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  one  by  one.  Thirty-eight  persons  in 
all  were  massacred  by  the  troops,  and  several  who  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those 
who  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the  charge  of  the  execution 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  was  on  his  march  with  a  hundrod  men  to 
guard  the  eastern  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  but  Ivwas  pre- 
vented by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from  reaching  the  sjKiie  of  the 
massacre,  till  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate  clan  had  iMbe  their 
escape.  He  entered  the  valley  next  day,  laid  the  houses  in  lihes,  and 
carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers." 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  the  small  lake  Treachtan, 
from  which,  issues  the  wild  stream  Cona,  celebrated  by  Osaian, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  its  banks,  and  whose  cave  Is 
pointed  out  among  the  rocks. 

The  route  is  the  same  returning,  and  altogether  occupies 
about  twelve  hours. 

Campbell  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling  out  the 
packet,  the  white  handkerchief  accompanied  Kt,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the 
party,  they  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead.  The  paper 
dropped  through  Colonel  Campbell's  fingers,  and,  clasping  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  he  exclaimed.  "  The  curse  of  Gk>d  and  of  Glencoe  is  upon  me ; 
I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man.**  He  desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  to 
the  barracks,  instantly  quited  the  parade,  and  soon  ejKAt^wA&^^NkKfe^\s5sas.'<i5aR. 
service. 
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The  Skye  steamers  sail  from  Glasgow  twice  a  week  (during 
the  summer  season),  viz.,  on  Thursday  and  Monday.*  They 
both  take  the  long  route  ro\md  the  Midi  of  Cantire,  and  do  not 
arrive  at  Oban  till  the  next  morning  between  six  and  eight 
o'clock.  As  this  involves  sleeping  one  night  on  board  and 
exposure  to  a  rough  sea,  it  is  advisable  rather  to  take  the 
quick  steamer,  which  sails  every  morning  from  Glasgow  to 
Ardrishaig,  from  which  the  tourist  is  conveyed  by  the  Crinan 
Canal  to  Oban.  In  this  way  Oban  is  reached  in  time  to  rest 
comfortably  at  the  hotel  over  night,  and  to  start  the  next 
morning. 

Leaving  Oban  in  one  of  these  steamers,  we  proceed  by 
the  Sound  of  Mull  in  the  same  way  as  already  described  in 
the  route  from  Oban  to  Staffa  (pp.  472  to  475),  until  we  start 
on  the  second  stage  of  our  journey  from  Tobennoiy,  where 
the   steamer  generally   arrives  about   noon.      Crossiiig   the 
mouth  of  Loch  Sunart,  which  extends  twenty  miles  among 
the  hills  to  the  eastward,  the  steamer  leaves  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  and  doubles  Ardnamurchan  Point.     Here  the  heaviest 
sea  throughout  the  voyage  is  experienced,  and  a  stiff  breeze 
from  the  westward  is  apt  to  poison  the  pleasures  of  the  pictu- 
resque.     The  long-shaped  low-looking  islands  of  Coil  and 
Tiree,  seen  towards  the  west,  are  left  behind,  when  the  more 
picturesque  heights  of  Muck,  Kum,  and  Canna  start  into  view. 
Bum  is  a  series  of  high  sharp-peaked  moimtains,  of  which 
Ben  More  rises  to  the  height  of  2320  feet.     The  steamer  then 
toucheis  at  Faskadle,  and  afterwards  passes  the  mouth  of  Loch 
MoidM*t,  into  which  the  fresh  waters  of  Loch  Shiel  discharge 
themselves  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.     On  a  rocky  pro- 

*  In  case  of  change,  it  is.  necessary  to  verify  this  by  consulting  the  proprie- 
tors' advertisements ;  or  the  tourist  may  write  to  the  steamboat  oflBce,  Oban, 
for  a  bill  of  the  sailings  some  days  before. 

Skye  may  be  approached  by  land  if  the  tourist  have  an  aversion  to  the  sea. 
In  this  case  he  has  the  choice  of  various  routes  during  the  summer  months, 
two  of  which  are  described,  pages  490,  492.  The  .third  is  by  Dingwall,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Inverness,  from  which  the  Skye  mail-coach  proceeds  thrice  every 
week,  through  the  southern  part  of  Roaa-sMte,  a  district  o^bounding  in  a  variety 
of  picturesque  scenery. 


laontoTy  on  lihe  shore  stand  the  ruins  of  Castle  l^tim,  an 
ancient  stronghold  of  Clanranald  burned  bj  ite  propnetor  m 
1715  before  he  set  out  to  join  the  Ear!  of  Mar  pnor  U>  the 
battle  of  Shenffinnir  Thw  act  of  araon  he  resorted  to  that 
tiie  castle  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  hia  hereditary 
enemies  the  Campbells  dunng  his  absence  The  bairen  pro 
monfory  on  which  the  castle  stands  and  a  small  wooded  islet 
near  it  are  the  last  remaining  temtonal  possessions  of  the 


The  tootist  has  here  a  good  view,  looking  west,  of  the 
island  of  Ejg.  Scuii-£igg  is  a  high  peak  in  its  centre,  well 
known  to  mineralogists,  as  affording  many  interesting  speci' 
mens,  and  to  others  whom  chance  or  curiosity  may  lead  to  the 
island,  for  the  astonishing  view  of  the  mainland  and  neigh- 
bouring isles  which  it  conmiandB.  It  is  also  noted  for  a 
cavern  on  the  shore  which  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tale  of 
feudal  vengeance.t     This  romantic  district  is  indented  by 

■  It  Is  Hid  that  wli«D  Tee>«ls  pan  Uia,  tbtre  is  >  variation  in  tbe  compaBs, 
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numerons  sea-lochs,  of  which  Loch  Aylort  and  Loch  na  Nangh 

are  interesting  as  the  melancholy  scene  of  the  commencement 

and  conclusion  of  Prince  Charles*  unfortunate  expedition.     It 

was  here  he  first  landed;  and  from  which,  after  his  defeat  at 

Culloden,  he  was  conveyed  to  France. 

The  steamer  occasionally  calls  at  Arisaig,  where  there  is 

an  inn,  and  from  which  there  is  a  road  by  Locheil  to  Bana- 

vie,  a  distance  of  34  miles.     The  scenery  along  this  road  is  of 

the  most  romantic  description,  and  if  conveyances  could  be 

got,  would  be  a  favourite  route.* 

of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  255  measured  feet ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may 
be  about  3  feet,  but  rises  within  to  18  or  20,  and  the  breadth  may  vary  in  the 
same  proportion.    The  rude  and  stony  bottom  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  200 
in  number,  who  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  following  remarkable  manner : 
—The  Macdonalds  of  the  Isle  of  Eig,  had  done  some  injury  to  tiie  Laird  of  Mac- 
Leod ;  the  tradition  of  the  isles  says,  that  it  was  a  personal  attack  on  the  chief- 
tain, in  which  his  back  was  broken,  but  anotherrersion  bears,  more  probably,  that 
the  injury  was  offered  to  the  MacLeods,  for  ill-nsing  some  of  the  young  women. 
For  this  offence  they  were  seized  by  the  islanders,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
turned  adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the  wind  and  wares  safely  conducted  to  Skye. 
To  avenge  this  insult,  MacLeod  sailed  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  rendered 
resistance  hopeless.    The  natives,  fearing  his  vengeance,  concealed  themselves 
in  this  cavern,  and,  after  a  strict  search^  the  MacLeods  went  on  board  their 
galleys,  after  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  concluding  the  inhalntants  had 
left  the  island.    But  next  morning  they  espied  a  man  upon  the  island,  and 
immediately  landing  again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks  of  his  footsteps, 
a  light  snow  being  on  the  ground.    MacLeod  then  surrounded  the  cavern,  and 
demanded  that  the  individuals  who  had  offended  him  should  be  delivered  up. 
This  summons  having  been  peremptorily  refused,  the  chieftain  kindled  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern,  and  maintained 
it  with  unrelenting  assiduity  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suffocation. 

*  Although  there  are  no  public  conveyances,  yet  we  had  a  choice  at  Arisaig 
of  a  dog-cart  with  one  horse  or  an  excellent  carriage  that  could  be  rendered 
either  open  or  close  with  two,  and  this  latter  we  found  most  comfortable. 

For  the  varied  beauty  of  wooded  though  rocky  hills  and  fine  sheets  of  water, 
both  salt  and  fresh,  we  have  seen  nothing  in  Scotland  to  surpass  the  first  paxi 
of  the  drive  from  Arisaig  to  Banavie.  The  whole  way  as  far  as  Kinloch  Aylort, 
about  ten  miles,  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  views,  and  in  the  autumn,  the 
colouring  of  the  leaves  just  in  their  richest  tints,  the  brown  ferns,  the  scarlet 
mountain  ashberries,  the  dark  rocks,  and  the  blue  water  of  the  lochs  are  really 
gorgeous. 

Beyond  Kinloch  Aylort  the  trees  become  fewer  and  the  mountains  more 
bare ;  the  road  rises  considerably  and  descends  again  to  Finnan  Inn  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Shiel,  where  the  snow-clad  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  come  upon  our  view. 
From  this  point  to  Banavie,  Ben  Nevis  was  constantly  before  us,  and  we  could 
judge  of  our  progress  by  his  appearing  to  tower  higher  and  higher  above  us. 
We  soon  came  to  the  head  of  LocYilAV  aXon^  V\vfc  %\voT«k  ol  ^\vvSsv\3ftftTQaA.<^\aR\v 
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The  steamer  now  enten  the  Sound  of  Skat,  and  gradually 
nean  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Bkye,  on  which  is  sitnated 
Armadale  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kacdonald,  the  largest  pro- 
prietor in  Skye,  occupying  a  fine  situation  on  a  gentle  slope, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  hy  thriving  plantations,  which,  with  the  woods  of 
Dimvegan  in  the  district  of  Kilmuir,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
whole  woodland  scenery  of  the  island.  A  little  beyond  it  aro 
the  ruins  of  Knock  Castle,  seated  on  a  rocky  promontory  pro- 


-■^ 


jecting  into  the  sea,  while  to  the  right  are  seen  the  dark  and 
massy  mountains  of  Loch  Houm,  which  bounds  on  the  north 
the  estate  of  Knoydart,  the  property  of  Mr.  Baird  of  Qart- 
sherrie.     Conspicuous  in  the  range  is  Ben  Screel,  i 


la  mogt  eiceU«nt  tbe  whole  wtj)  nma.  Here  the  hllle  Hre  bare  sod  compara- 
tively unlmpoilng,  and  though  thia  p»rt  of  the  drive  taken  by  itself  wonld  "be 
beautlftU  and  lotBreetliig,  it  seemei]  aomewhst  duli  an«r  the  grest  besutlei  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war.  AHogether,  however,  we  thought  this  a  moat 
pleaeiiig  and  ba&ntlful  lonlo  to  take  in  leturnli^  rrom  Skjfl,  we  having  lahen  a 
•aning-boat  to  Ariiaig  from  Anievaja,  oloaa  by  Armadale  Caalle.  The  time 
occupied  by  this  panage  in  aftvonrable  wind  we  louni.  ^B '^ft  liiaaS.  iiiv>jj™i 
and  m  qattrtw-'^^^rrTHpondmt- 
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with  a  noble  ouUine,  ascending  from  the  loch  with  a  regular 
slope,  and  becoming  grayer  and  more  granitic-looking  as  it 
ascends,  till  at  last  its  hoary  head  becomes  one  huge  rounded 
stony  caim,  piercing  the  clear  blue  sky.  "  Near  the  top  of 
the  first  reach,  on  a  level  plain,  backed  by  lofty  hills,  and 
sheltered  by  a  grove  of  ancient  timber  trees,  stands  the  house 
of  Barrisdale.  Here  the  loch  turns  off  to  the  left,  through  a 
narrow  throat  obstructed  by  islands.  The  whole  mountains 
around  Loch  Houm  are  lofty  and  picturesque,  sweeping  down 
in  grand  lines  towards  the  water's  edge,  often  green  where 
crags  and  copse  are  not  prevalent,  and  covered  by  multitu- 
dinous flocks  of  sheep,  chiefly  white-faced  or  Cheviots,  which, 
though  worse  mutton,  are  of  hardier  constitution,  and  produce 
more  valuable  fleeces  than  the  black-faced  kind.  The  sum- 
mits are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  rocky.  Several  houses, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Highland  hamlets,  with  a  few  fishing- 
boats,  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  northern  shore,  especially 
Amisdale,  a  regular  village,  with  a  population  of  about  600 
inhabitants."* 

Proceeding  northwards,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  island  and 
inn  of  Oronsay,  from  which  a  road  strikes  across  to  Broadford. 
We  now  enter  the  bay  of  Glenelg,  abounding  in  bold  pictu- 
resque scenery  on  both  sides,  and  which  on  the  north  appears 
land-locked.     The  hills  of  Glenelg  are  extremely  picturesque, 
and  well  seen  on  the  right.     At  the  village  and  pier  of  Glenelg 
are  the  ruined  barracks  of  Bemera,  built  as  a  military  station 
to   maintain  the   authority   of  the    Hanoverian   government 
among  the  clans.     At  Kyle  Rhea  Ferry,  a  narrow  strait  with 
a  current,  there  is  a  road  to  Shiel  Inn,  from  the  ferry-house 
on  the  east  side,t  and  from  the  one  on  the  west  to  Broadford. 
Loch  Alsh,  another  aim  of  the  sea,  divides,  at  its  upper  extre- 
mity, into  the  lateral  branches  of  Loch  Ling  and 


*  Wilson's  Voyage. 

t  The  alpine  road  from  Kyle  Rhea  to  Shiel  Inn  and  Loch  Duich,  is  carried 
over  a  mountain  called  Mam-Rattachan,  and  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill, 
and  very  romantic.  The  views  of  Loch  Duich  from  various  points  on  the  road 
are  very  striking.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  ascending  from  Glenelg,  a  very  grand 
view  is  obtained  of  Ben  Screel  and  the  other  mountains  of  Loch  Houm. 
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Loch  Duich. 

[Inns :  Bahnacarra  Inn ;  Shiel  Inn.*  68  miles  from  Inverness ;  9 J  from  Domie 

Ferry j. 

This  loch,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  branch  of  Loch 
Alsh,  is  a  magnificent  land-locked  lake,  with  fine  bold  sweep- 
ing mountains,  wooded  on  their  downward  slopes  with  rich 
low  projecting  points,  and  an  enclosing  background  of  high 
pyramidal  mountains  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  north- 
eastern branch  of  Loch  Alsh  is  called  Loch  Ling,  but  Loch 
Duich  is  by  much  the  finer  loch,  from  its  form  and  the  greater 
height  of  the  mountains. 

The  entrance  to  Loch  Ling  or  Loimg  is  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  on  its  southern  bank  lies  the  neat  fishing  village 
of  Domie,  where  there  is  a  ferry  for  the  parliamentary  road 
between  Loch  Alsh  and  Kintail.  Upon  an  insular  rock  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Alsh  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Eilan 
Donan,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail, 
and  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  IL  as  a  defence 
against  the  Northmen.  It  is  a  bold  keep.  On  the  angle 
next  the  land  there  is  a  small  hexagonal  tower,  or  walled 
space,  filled  with  water,  probably  the  ancient  well. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  pass  successively,  on  the  right, 

*  The  falls  of  the  Glomak  (said  to  be  the  highest  in  Scotland)  are  twelve 
miles  from  Shiel  Inn,  bat  their  distance  will  be  better  understood  by  the  time 
occupied  by  the  journey,  which  is  three  hours'  heavy  walking.  Returning  takes 
two  hours  and  a  half.  A  guide  is  required,  as  no  one  otherwise  could  discover 
the  path.  As  far  as  Mr.  Matheson's  shooting  lodge  (5  m.)  the  road  is  good  and 
may  be  driven,  but  the  remaining  7  m.  are  partly  over  a  stony  footpath,  and 
partly  through  ferns,  bogs,  and  heather.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  wearisome 
until  within  a  mile  of  the  falls. 

Descending  the  vast  and  appalling-looking  valley  through  which  the  Glomak 
water  flows,  we  reach  the  ravine  or  gully  down  which  it  is  precipitated.  In 
dry  weather  the  sight  does  not  repay  the  toil  of  getting  to  it,  and  a  great 
detraction  from  the  fall  at  anytime  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  position 
from  which  to  Ariew  it,  oocasioned  by  the  shelving  of  the  rocks.  Tourists  are 
often  taken  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  from  which  they  can  only  see  a  little  water 
making  its  way  down  an  awful  abyss  with  a  loud  rushing  sound.  To  see  it 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  get  to  the  bottom,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is 
practicable,  or  that  its  attempt  would  be  by  any  means  safe.  The  valley  down 
which  the  Glomak  water  flows  is  bleak  and  "desolate  beyond  description,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  most  formidable  dimensions.  K  any  one 
wishes  to  see  a  good  specimen  of  the  stem  sublimity  of  Hi^hlssjA  %>^«assri  >\siv» 
him  come  here,  but  let  him  not  expect  uiuqYx  ttoxd  Wv^  l«2i\&. 
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Balmacarra  House  (Alex.  Matheson,  Esq.),  and  Babuacam 
Inn,  beautifully  situated;  Old  Locli  Alsh  House  and  Inn; 
and  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Castle  MoiL 
The  steamer  now  reaches 

Kyle  Akin  (Skye).* 

[Hotel:  The  King's  Arms,  lately  enlarged,  and  containing  ezceUent  acoom- 
modation ;  8  miles  from  Broadford,  6  from  Balmacarra.  Horses  and  carriages 
may  be  hired ;  half  fare  returning,  not  generally  charged.  The  mail  passes  the 
hotel  door.] 

Kyle  Akin,  with  its  substantial  pier,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  landing  places  for  tourists  in  Skye,  and  from  it  the 
objects  for  which  the  island  is  chiefly  visited — the  Spar  Cave, 
Loch  Coruisk,  and  the  CuchuUin  mountains — ^are  most  natu- 
rally approached.  In  the  event  of  the  tourist  continuing  lus 
route  by  Loch  Scavaig  next  day,  he  should  send  on  his  luggage 
by  mail  to  Sligachan  or  Portree.  He  may  at  the  same  time 
send  a  note  to  the  innkeeper  at  Sligachan  regarding  beds  and 
ponies  from  Camasunary  or  Glen  Sligachan.  From  Kyle  Alrin 
a  boat  may  be  got  to  Loch  Carron  and  Jeantown,  if  it  should 
be  wished  to  catch  the  mail  for  Dingwall.  The  distance  hj 
water  in  this  way  is  about  twelve  miles.  Opposite  Kyle  Akin 
is  Reraig  Inn,  from  which  the  Skye  mail  is  continued  to  Jean- 
town  and  Dingwall. 

Kyle  Akin  to  Sligachan  and  Portrei. 

By  the  Spar  Cave,  Lochs  Scavaig  and  Coruisk,  and  Glen 

Sligachan. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the  road 
between  Kyle  Akin  and  Broadford,  which  is  eight  miles  in 
length. 

On  leaving  Broadford  (by  road  to  right  of  the  inn,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  Broadford  water),  the  bare  peaks  of  Ben-na- 
Caleach  are  seen  on  the  right.     As  we  advance,  the  magnifi- 

*  Hotels  and  Inns  in  Skye,  Guides,  Boats,  etc. 
NumeroTis  complaints  have  been  received  from  tourists  of  the  extortionB 
practised  in  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  to  guard  against  this  as  much  as  possible, 
the  information  here  given  regarding  Hotels,  etc.,  is  stated  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  possible,  and  may  generally  be  relied  upon.  Changes  of  an  imforeseen 
nature  affecting  these  statements  will  however  occur,  and  the  character  of  an 
inn  which  was  universally  commenCVe^  ioT  coTQXoT^«sv^%.\XftTAKsm.-nj3K5  «Qddftnly 
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wuicu  tuuntfcs  exercise,  and  the  more  reasonable  s^VcVt  \X\^^  ^\^^>ax'5)i\ft\x&c»aR.. 
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cent  peak  of  Blaven  comes  in  sight ;  but  it  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage  afterwards  from  the  sea.  Five  miles  from  Broad- 
ford  is  Torrin,  a  small  cluster  of  huts  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Slapin,  and  where,  during  the  summer  months,  there  are 
generally  boatmen  with  two  or  three  boats  waiting  eagerly  for 
the  hire  of  the  tourist.  One  boat  may  accommodate  six 
persons,  besides  the  four  rowers  and  the  guide.  The  charge 
for  a  boat  is  24s.  This  includes  stopping  at  the  Cave,  carry- 
ing out  and  in  the  passengers  if  necessary,  landing  them  safely 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig,  and  returning  to  Camasunary 
with  those  who  have  ponies  waiting  for  them  at  that  place. 
Those  who  dislike  a  rough  sea  may  save  part  of  the  voyage 
by  taking  a  boat  only  across  Loch  Slapin,  and  walking  to  a 
place  a  little  beyond  Kilmaree,  whence  a  boat  may  be  obtained 
to  the  cave  ;  or  the  walk  may  be  extended  to  the  cave  itself, 
which  can  be  entered  from  the  land  at  low  water.  And  instead 
of  taking  the  boat  round  the  point,  the  sea  may  be  avoided  by 
walking  across  the  point  to  a  place  called  Elgol  (three  miles), 
whence  a  boat  may  be  procured  for  6s.  or  7s.  to  the  head  of 
Loch  Scavaig.  From  this  to  Loch  Scavaig  head  is  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles,  and  will  take  four  men  two  hours  to  row. 
On  the  right  will  be  observed  Blabhein  {pron,  Blaven),  which 
contends  with  the  CuchuUins  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
highest  mountain  in  Skye,  and  is  little  inferior  to  them  in  the 
wildness  of  its  scenery.  The  ascent  of  Blaven  may  be  made 
either  from  Broadford  or  Sligachan,  but  in  neither  case  should 
it  be  attempted  without  a  guide  ;  for  not  only  is  it  beset  with 
dangerous  crags  and  precipices,  but  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  suddenly  enveloped  in  the  mists  which  ascend  from  the 
low  ground  or  from  the  sea.  From  either  of  the  two  places 
named,  the  tourist  may  devote  an  entire  day  to  the  ascent  and 
return  homewards,  although,  with  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  and  with  great  powers  of  enduring  fatigue,  it 
might  be  possible  to  include  it  with  the  excursion  to  the  Spar 

be  reserved  by  the  change  of  a  tenant.  This  however  is  only  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  « 

The  charges  made  for  guides,  ponies  and  boats,  are  also  complained  of,  and 
often  justly.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  in  such  a  place  as  Skye  to  control  this, 
tourists  being  as  yet  comparatively  few  and  the  country  destitute.  The  evil, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  be  alleviated  gradually  by  the  wholesome  influence 
which  tourists  exercise,  and  the  more  reasonable  «^VA\.  \Jftfci  ttxfe^osfeXftNsS^sR.. 
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Cave,  Coruisk,  and  Glen  Sligaclian.  Passing  the  farm-liOTise 
of  Kilmaree,  and  coasting  along  the  island,  the  boat  at  length 
reaches  the  celebrated 

Spar  Cave  op  Strathaird,* 

the  entrance  to  which  lies  through  a  rude  and  mxproioising 
opening  in  the  rock-bound  shore.  An  advance  of  a  few  yards 
unfolds  the  interior  appearing  to  be  paved  with  marble.  The 
roof  and  walls  were  at  one  time  rough  with  frostwork  and 
rustic  ornaments,  but  most  of  them  have  now  disappeared. 
The  floor,  which  forms  a  steep  incline,  may  be  fancifully  com- 
pared to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whitening 
and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  has  been  suddenly  arrested  and 
consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  At  the  simunit  of 
the  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  gallery,  adorned  with  crystal- 
lizations, and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of- a 
deep  pool  of  beautifully  limpid  water,  which  forms  the  inter- 
nal boundary  of  the  cave.  Leaving  the  cave  saxd  rounding 
Strathaird  Point,  with  the  island  of  Soa  on  the  left,  we  enter 
the  far-famed 

Loch  Scavaig, 

where  a  scene  of  the  wildest  sublimity  bursts  upon  the  eye 
The  romantic  forms  of  the  Cuchullin  Hills  rise  nobly  at  the  h^ 
of  the  Loch,  while  columnar  and  needle-pointed  rocks  shoot 
abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  forming  together  a  scene 
of  grandeur  imequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  coast  is  bold,  and  the  limestone  rocks  are  much  broken  up 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  into  ravines  and  caverns.  One  of  these 
caves  passed  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Prince  Charles  shortly  before  he  left  the  coimtry  for  France. 
At  the  foot  of  Blaven,  a  little  to  the  right,  is  Camasunary,  a 
station  where  ponies  may  be  engaged  to  be  in  waiting. 

The  upper  portion  of  Loch  Scavaig  is  divided  into  two 
smaller  basins,  and  it  is  the  leftward  one  which  conducts  to 

*  At  high  water  the  landing  is  difficult,  and  the  passengers  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  sailors  or  the  guide.  As  the  ascent  of  the  cave  is  both  steep  and 
slippery,  the  guide,  after  giving  each  of  the  intending  climbers  a  candle,  should 
ascend  first  to  the  top  of  each  incline  with  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand,  and 
one  of  the  sailors  should  be  raade  to  bold  tbe  other  end  of  the  rope  at  the  foot. 


LOCH    BCAVAIG. 


Loch  Coruisk,  distant  only  a  mile  from  the  landing  place. 
Around  a  pordon  of  this  little  basin  rise  h%h  hasaltic  cliffy, 
over  which  a  wild  cataract  pours  its  Bounding  waters.  To 
the  right  the  rocks  become  lower,  and  there  form  a.  sort  of 
semicirque  upon  the  entrance,  thereby  affording  a  complete 
protection  from  the  aea.  There  is  deep  water  all  around, 
even  dose  upon  the  shore. 

Starting  on  foot  from  this,  by  an  indistinct  path,  over 
broken  and  disjointed  ground  on  the  right  hand,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  a  brawling  river  which  pours  itself  into  the  sea,  we 

Loch  Cobuisk, 
repising  in  the  bMom  of  the  majestic  solitude  before  ii.-^. 
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The  margins  of  the  loch  are  composed  of  sloping  rocks 
and  gigantic  stones,  rising  ridge  above  ridge  till  they  blend 
with  the  higher  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  pervading  colour 
of  the  mountains  is  an  ashy  brown,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
volcanic  desolation  about  them.  The  loftier  portions  are 
extremely  jagged  and  precipitous,  rising  here  and  there  into 
spires  and  pinnacles.  The  head  of  the  lake*  may  be  gained 
by  threading,  like  an  otter  or  wild-cat,  a  devious  way  among 
huge  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  heights  above,  and 
now  lie  scattered  along  the  shore  like  the  dwellings  of  Edom. 

"  From  the  almost  constant  atmospheric  moisture,  thou- 
sands of  small  silvery  streaks  of  waterfalls  coursing  downwards, 
occasionally  catch  the  gleaming  lights,  and  throw  a  partial 
cheerfulness  over  the  prevailing  sadness.  The  whole  scene  is 
one  of  sterile  grandeur,  and  reminds  us  of  idmt  many  have 
imagined  (or  Danby  painted)  the  fabled  valkyB  of  the  Upas 
tree, 

'Dark,  sultry,  dead,  immeasared."'t 

The  lake  abounds  with  trout,  and  their  flavour  and  con- 
dition satisfied  the  present  writer  that  they  at  least  are  not 
sufferers  from  the  general  sterility  around  them.  The  eagle 
may  often  be  seen  tracing  its  sublime  circles  above  the  ser- 
rated peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  and  the  red-deer — ^joint-heir  of 
the  wilderness — sometimes  forsakes  his  mountain  fastnesa?/? 
to  browse  on  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the  lakeJt 

K  the  tourist  have  brought  a  guide  from  Torrin,  or  if  any 

*  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  the  description  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  distant  aspect  of  the  margin  would  lead  the  tourist  to 
suppose.  It  cannot  much  exceed  three  miles ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
(especially  where  the  Scuir-na-Struee  rises  precipitously  on  the  eastern  side), 
and  the  length  of  time  taken  to  accomplish  it,  make  it  equal  to  at  least  five  miles 
over  a  good  road. 

t  Wilson's  Voyage. 

X  If  the  tourist  have  no  guide,  he  must  re-embark  at  Loch  Scavaig  and  be 
landed  at  Camasunary,  where  he  will  be  directed  to  the  footpath  conducting  to 
Sligachan  Inn.  The  distance  from  Camasunary  to  Sligachan  is  nine  miles,  and 
the  footpath  is  so  rough,  that  it  will  occupy  three  or  four  hours  to  perform 
the  journey.  On  the  left  the  pedestrian  passes  two  sheets  of  water,  called 
Loch-na-Creach  and  Loch-na-Nain,  and  on  his  right  ;he  will  perceive  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  Ben  Blaven,  the  mountain  referred  to  in  a  former  page. 
Pursuing  his  route,  he  will  observe  upon  the  left  the  opening  of  Hart-o'-Corry, 
and  at  this  point  a  most  striking  vieN7  of  the  Cuchullins. 
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of  the  boatmen  aie  qualified  to  &ct  ia  that  capBcitf ,  he  may 
at  once  strike  across  from  the  head  of  the  lodi  to  Olea 
Sligachan.  In  this  way  it  is  neceesaiy  to  ekirt  the  lidge  on 
the  right  called  Dromhain,  doping  upwatda  until  the  top  ie 
reach«L  This  ia  a  etiffieh  climb.  THe  views  looking  back 
are  magnificent.  Loch  Goniisk  and  Loch  Dhu,  which  are 
connected  by  a  stream,  ate  paBsed  on  the  left,  and  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  tbe  heights  above.     From  the  top 


For  Oit  *nu>U  eje^ttieb  at  Oorolik  ud  Ois  CudiulUni.  intintaceii  Into  the 
text,  VB  ara  indebted  to  Prinnlpd  PortH  of  Stint  AndnWe  Cnlvenlty.  It 
wu  Bketobed,  In  the  omina  of  hii  tdenlUc  nHuchCH,  without  any  pTstcDeton 
to  gMmMrloiI  ueniacT,  to  gl m  >  gtnaiml  ld«  <^  tlM  dlspocittna.  at  ^bA  ^Vo- «^ 
nllqv  otUM  diitriot. 
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« 

of  Drumhain,  looking  back,  may  be  seen  at  once  Loch  Scavaig, 
Loch  Condsk,  and  Loch  Dhu,  and  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of 
the  glen,  Scuir-na-Gillean  and  Hart-o'-Cony. 

Of  the  numerous  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  Scuir-na-Gillean 
(the  >  rock  of  the  y(mng  Toen)  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
highest.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
was  first  reached  by  Principal  Forbes  in  1836,  accompanied 
by  a  local  guide  who  had  made  many  previous  unsuccessful 
attempts  both  alone  and  with  strangers.  Its  height  was 
computed  by  Principal  Forbes  by  barometrical  observations 
in  1846,  and  was  foimd  to  be  between  3200  and  3220  feet 
Bruch-na-Fray  is  considered  by  the  same  authority  to  be 
about  forty  feet  lower.  Scuir-na-Banachtich  {fhe  small-^x 
rock),  a  very  acute  summit  of  the  western  range,  appears  to 
the  eye  as  elevated  as  Scuir-na-Gillean  itself,  and  there  is  yet 
no  evidence  that  it  is  not  so.  Blaven  is  also  a  competitor  for 
the  honour  of  ranking  first  in  altitude,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  its  less  accuminated  form  is  calculated  to  diminish 
its  apparent  height,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  may 
make  good  its  title. 

Descending  on  the  other  side  into  Glen  Sligachan,  at  the 
head  of  the  glen,  will  be  seen  the  small  Loch-na-Nain,  where 
the  road  from  Camasunary  is  to  be  got.     This  is  the  point  to 
make  for,  and  from  Camasunary  to  it  is  nearly  the  same 
distance  as  from  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig  by  Coruisk  and 
Drumhain  (4^  miles). 

The  road  through  the  glen  is  excessively  rough  and  stony, 
and  although  said  to  be  only  4J  miles,  will  appear  to  many 
pedestrians  at  least  double  in  point  of  fatigue.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river  that  waters  this  desolate  vaUey,  the  tourist 
will  reach 

Sligachan  Inn,* 

a  welcome  refuge  after  the  toils  of  the  day.     Should  he  wish 
to  push  on  to  Portree,  a  distance  of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  a 

*  Sligachan  Inn  is  situated  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Sligachan.  Opposite  the  inn  rises  Glamaig,  and  to  the  east  Marscow,  both 
extraordinary  looking  peaks.  In  front  of  the  inn  is  a  mile-stone,  on  which  the 
various  distances  are  marked  as  foUows : — ^To  Sconcer  Inn,  2\  miles ;  to  Portree, 
9^;  to  Dunvegan,  25i;  to  Inverness,  100;  to  Broadford,  15.  At  Sligachan,  it 
ia  desirable  in  the  summer  moTit\\a  \.o  aecwife  "Vs^^  "^^^ot^aaaA.   Qa^  or  dog- 
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vehicle  or  ponies  may  be  engaged  at  the  inn,  or  he  may  per- 
haps be  in  time  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  maU.  gig.  The  road 
to  Portree  presents  no  feature  of  any  interest,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  whether  it  is  travelled  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  distance  is  9^  miles.  On  the  left  is  the  river 
Amhaim,  which  about  half  way  joins  the  Cheann-a-loch,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Portree  opposite  the  town.  The  Storr 
Rock  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  distance  nearly  all  the  way. 

Ascent  op  the  Cdchullins. 

It  would  be  well  that  readers  should  be  informed  that  the  ascent 
of  the  Cuchullins  is  not  so  impracticable  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Last  summer,  on  15th  September,  a  most  glorious  day,  starting  at 
8  A.M.,  I  ascended  Scuir-na-Gillean  with  a  lad  about  18  years  old  for 
my  guide,  who  had  been  up  once  before.  It  proved,  however,  that 
he  had  never  been  further  than  about  50  or  60  feet  from  the  true 
peak,  and  when  we  reached  the  spot  which  he  had  previously  attained 
to,  we  found  there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle  above  us.  So,  after  philosophically  trying  to  appease  my 
regrets  by  the  folly  of  making  so  much  of  some  50  feet — "  we  were  at 
the  top  in  yao*,"  etc.,  etc.,  I  not  very  comfortably,  after  all,  prepared 
to  descend  towards  Hart-o'-Corry  and  Loch  Coruisk.  This  was  the 
worst  piece  of  climbing  in  the  day.  About  500  or  600  feet  down  I 
observed  what  looked  a  feasible  ascent  to  the  peak  we  had  just 
missed  attaining,  and  on  prosecuting  it,  without  any  great  peril  or 
extraordinay  exertion,  we  did  actually  stand  on  one  of  those  dizzy 
points,  and  that  the  highest  of  all,  Scuir-na-6illean.  A  most  glorious 
view,  and  only  as  gentle  a  breeze  as  made  rest  pleasant  after  our 
climbing.  We  then  descended  into  Hart-o'-Corry,  and  spent  some 
time  above  Loch  Coruisk,  and  reached  Sligachan  that  evening  about 
8  P.M.  Donald  M'Innes  was  my  gilly's  name,  an  intelligent  lad 
residing  at  Sconser.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  service  rendered 
to  the  guides  in  general,  if  you  would  denounce  the  custom  of  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  appropriating  three  shillings  out  of  the  six  paid 
to  the  guides,  unless,  indeed,  some  other  payment  in  food  is  made  in 

carts,  with  a  couple  of  ponies,  are  charged  Is.  the  mile.  Half-fare  return- 
ing. Ponies  to  Camasunary  or  Corolsk,  ds.,  and  if  the  traveller  does  not  return, 
68.  more.  At  Camasunary  a  boat  to  Loch  Coruisk  is  charged  10s.,  an  expedition 
occupying  from  2  to  3  hours  going  and  returning.  Guides  10s.  the  day. 
The  liberty  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  Sligachan  water  may  be  hfldtvsvs!L\3Bfc  xk^- 
keeper. 
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lieu,  and  even  then,  the  straight-forward  plan  would  be  for  the  land- 
lord to  let  the  guide  have  what  is  really  his  due,  and  what  the 
landlord  has  done  nothing  to  earn.  The  inn  charges  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  landlord's  remuneration,  vdthout  living  on  the 
exertions  of  the  poor  gillies." — Correspondent. 

Slioachan  to  Cokusk. 

I  can  recommend  my  first  route  to  Coruisk  to  any  fair  pedestrian. 
From  Sligachan  to  Camasunary,  and  then  crossing  the  stream,  over 
the  hill  on  the  north-west,  and  up  to  its  top, — ^the  hill  marked 
Trodhu  in  your  eye-sketch.  You  look  down  on  Comisk,  see  much 
more  of  the  Cuchullins  than  from  the  level  of  CoruiBk,  and  have 
besides  a  magnificent  view  of  Blaven,  and  of  the  sea,  all  from  one 
spot,  and  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  There  is  aome  siifiSsh 
climbing  on  the  Camasunary  side  to  get  to  it,  but  not  more  than  a 
fair  pedestrian,  in  fine  weather,  may  venture  upon." — Corretpondent. 

PORTREE, 

{Intu:  John  Ross,  good  and  comfortable;  The  Caledonian.  PopnlatioB, 
2442.  25  miles  from  Broadford,  22  from  Donvegan,  80  from  Tobeimory,  !!• 
from  Oban,  and  113  from  Inverness.  Boats  and  vehicles  may  be  had.  Vehicles 
vdth  one  horse,  or  two  ponies,  are  charged  Is.  per  mile.] 

the  capital  of  Skye,  is  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  at  the  side 
of  the  loch  of  the  same  name,  the  bay  of  which  fonns  a  land- 
locked natural  harbour,  spacious  enough  to  contain  seveial 
hundred  sail.     The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  surroimded  by 
bold  headlands,  forming  the  commencement  of  a  noble  raii^e 
of  coast  scenery  extending  northward  to  the  point  of  Aiid. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  James  V.  having 
anchored  and  remained  there  for  some  time  during  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Isles.     To  the  right  of  the  inn,  and  about   five 
minutes*  walk  from  it,  is  a  rocky  eminence  partly  planted 
with  fir-trees,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect.     At  the  end  of  the  first  cross  street 
on  the  left  of  the  inn  is  a  very  neat  Free  church  in  the  Grothic 
style.     At  Portree  the  tourist  may  avail  himself  of  the  steamer 
to  return  to  Glasgow,  for  he  has  now  been  conducted  through 
by  far  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Skye.     Should  he  desire 
to  extend  his  tour  to  those  other  districts  rejoicing  in  the 
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names  of  Trottemisli,  Vattemisli,  Grishiiiisli,  and  Sleat,  we 
shall  fumish  a  few  rapid  notes  to  assist  his  progress.  Those 
visiting  Coruisk  and  Loch  Scavaig  from  Portree,  will  reverse 
the  route  as  previously  given. 

Five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Portree  is  the  island  of 
Raasay  (the  property  of  Greorge  Rainey,  Esq.)  (Population, 
580.)  The  Mil  of  Duncan  (Dimcean,  the  fortified  head  or 
summit),  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet. 

Brochel  Castle,  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  Raasay, 
stands  in  a  bay  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  iatead.  Its 
position  has  been  well  choseiiy  being  accessibk?  enly  by  u 
precipitous  pathway,  wiiidiBi^  Ti§>(rards  from  the  sea,  and  com- 
pletely commanded  hy  tlie  battSements.  The  castle  itself  is 
small  and  dilapidated,  but  stUii  consists  of  several  storeys, 
composed  of  broken  masses  of  masonry,  tenaciously  adhering 
to  and  not  easilj  distinguighed;  from  the  conglomerate  with 
which  they  are  initenningkHL  But  in  early  ages  it  must  have 
been  a  plaee  of  great  stieaigfl&  when  the  fldmMUt  icresistible 
engines  of  modem  warfare  wore  unkno^viat  Jtt  iSks  northern 
extremities  of  Raasay  are  tihLe  smafilisv  islands  of  Flodda  and 
Rona. 

Prince  Charles's  Cave,  four  miles  from  Portree,  and  close 
upon  the  water's  edge,  is  "a  piece  of  natural  rock-work, 
moulded  outwardly  like  a  cathedral  window,  and  large  and 
lofty  m  the  interior,  though  somewhat  dtonp  and  dripping, 
except  at  the  far  end,  where  the  floorii^  rises.  Perhaps  the 
outside  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  interior.  The  exuding 
lime-water  which  causes  the  growth  of  the  stalactites*  by 
which  the  interior  is  adorned,  has  hardened  over  the  entrance 
into  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  graceful  forms  of  a  rich  cream 
colour,  intermingled  with  the  lichen-covered  rock,  and  inter- 
wreathed  with  long  festoons  of  ivy  leaves  of  the  freshest 
green.  Then  there  are  slender  columnar  flutings,  and  elegant 
depending  points,  forming  Gothic  arches  by  their  upward 
union,  and  seeming  as  pure  as  alabaster  when  seen  in  relief, 
and  contrasted  with  the  dark  recess  within.  Elegantly  waving 
ferns,  and  the  broader  coltsfoot,  the  rich  though  lowly  mosses, 
the  adhesive  silvery  lichens,  and  various  wild-flowers,  fill  up 

*  Most  of  these  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  place  is  robbed  of  muck  oC 
its  interest. 
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the  many'cliambeTed  crevices  both  of  the  natural  rack  and  the 
more  fanciful  incnistationa  which  Btream  downwaida  from 
the  loftier  arches,  and  many  of  the  roots  and  leavee  and 
ivy  stems  are  themselves  incrusted  over,  and  give  an  elegant 
floral  form  to  what  is  otherwise  now  an  indurated  stony  mass." 


Tliis  cavern,  in  which  Prince  Charles  lay  for  a  time  con- 
cealed, is  entered  almost  from  the  water  by  a  few  steep  and 
rather  difficult  steps  immediately  beneath  the  drooping  fret- 
work, 80  that  the  view  outwards  to  those  within  is  chiefly 
through  the  little  natural  arches. 

The  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Trottemiab,  which  fomi 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Skye,  are  throughout 
bold  and  basaltic,  throwing  up  immense  ranges  of  columns 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  while  the  mountains  behind  are 
of  the  finest  forms,  strong  and  steadfast  in  their  prevailing 
character,  but  with  a  singular  and  varied  misture  of  wild, 
iilmost  fantastic,  peaks  and  s^irea.     At  a  duttauce  they  present 
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an  uninterrupted  wall  of  high  cliffs,  rising  in  successive  stages 
above  each  other — the  mural  face  of  each  being  surmounted 
by  a  green  terrace,  sometimes  terminating  in  the  sea,  at  others 
skirted  by  a  slope  of  huge  fragments  interspersed  with  verdure. 

The  Storr  Rock*  is  seven  miles  from  Portree,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  will  take  at  least  three  hours' 
walking.  It  is  sometimes  visited  from  Prince  Charles's  Cave, 
from  which  it  is  three  miles  distant.  In  this  way  the  steep 
cliffs  near  the  cave  have  to  be  clambered. 

According  to  the  trigonometrical  survey  measurement,  the 
top  of  the  Storr  Rock  is  2348  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se^. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  cut  down  in  a  vertical  face 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height ;  while  the  steep  declivity 
below  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of  detached  rock — the 
more  durable  remains  of  the  cliffs  above  now  separated  from 
that  precipice,  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  These  are 
combined  in  a  variety  of  intricate  groups ;  while  their  massy 
bulk  and  their  squared  and  pinnacled  outlines  present  vague 
forms  of  castles  and  towers,  resembling,  when  dimly  seen 
through  the  driving  clouds,  the  combinations  of  an  ideal  and 
supernatural   architecture.     The  most   remarkable  of  these 

*  It  is  well  to  devote  a  whole  day  to  the  Storr,  although  it  and  Quiraing  may 
both  be  visited  in  one  day  by  thoroughly  good  pedestrians^  with  the  help  of  a 
vehicle  either  to  or  from  Uig,  as  follows: — Engage  a  vehicle  to  be  met  at  Uig 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  walk  or  go  by  pony  to  Storr  and 
Quiraing.  To  walk  on  foot  or  by  pony  from  Portree  to  the  Storr  wiU  take  at 
least  three  hours,  and  from  that  over  the  moor  to  Quiraing  four  hours  more, 
including  stoppages. 

"  Our  party "  (writes  a  correspondent)  "  left  Portree  with  a  guide  for  the 
Storr  at  half-past  nine  a.m.  We  reached  the  Storr  about  twelve  o'clock ; 
spent  an  hour  admiring  the  prongs ;  started  at  one  o'clock,  and  shewed  the 
guide  the  way  to  Quiraing  over  the  moor,  which  we  reached  about  five  o'clock  ; 
walked  thence  to  Uig,  six  miles,  whence  we  had  a  carriage  back  to  Portree. 
We  were  assured  by  our  landlord  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  all  this  in  one  day, 
but  we  did  it  easily,  and  If  we  had  started  earlier,  we  might  have  done  the  whole 
in  daylight.' 

The  route  may  of  course  be  taken  the  reverse  way,  by  driving  first  by  Uig 
and  Quiraing  to  Steinscholl  (pronounced  Stenshal),  and  walking  or  taking  pony 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  the  Storr  to  Portree.  In  this  way  the  chaise  may  be  taken 
all  the  way  to  Uig  and  Steinscholl. 

There  is  a  very  comfortabliB  little  inn  at  Steinscholl,  which  is  two  miles  from 
Quiraing,  and  near  the  landing-place  for  Loch  Staflaui.  The  tourist  will  do  well 
to  remain  here  if  in  any  danger  of  being  benighted.  Guides  may  be  ©i^  V\ft\^  Vs^ 
Quiraing,  etc. 
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rocks  ia  160  feet  in  height  from  the  ground,  and  its  foim 
emulates  at  a  distance  the  aspect  of  a  spire^  presenting  &om 
afar  a  sea-mark  well  known  to  mariners.  The  prospect  from 
the  top  of  the  Storr  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  Skye,  the  moimtauis  of  Roes  and  Sutherland, 
the  Hebrides  and  other  islands. 

QUIRAING. 

This  mountain,  famous  for  the  wonderful  formation  of 
its  rocks,  is  about  1000  feet  in  height,  sloping  by  a  steep 
declivity  towards  the  west,  but  presenting  north-eastwards 
a  face  of  rugged  precipices,  varied  by  huge  colunms  of  basalt 
and  massy  fragments  of  fluted  rock.  In  other  parts  large 
concave  sections,  ribbed  by  fissures,  form  outlets  in  moist 
weather  for  nimiberless  streamlets,  which  descend  in  length- 
ened silvery  streaks.  That  peart  which  is  more  particularly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Quiraing  consists  of  a  verdant  plat^ 
form,  covered  with  an  even  turf  100  paces  long  by  60  broad, 
surrounded  by,  a  series  of  gigantic  colimms  of  rock,  rising  up 
in  lofty  peaks,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  inaccessible. 
On  approaching  the  great  inlet  to  the  platform,  the  passage 
is  much  obstructed  by  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  washed 
down  or  fallen  during  the  waste  of  ages. 

An  isolated  pyramidal  cliff,  called  the  Needle,  stands 
guard  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.     The  traveller  gains  the 
top  of  the  rugged  pass,  and  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
scene  which  presents  itself.     Instead  of  a  dark  and  narrow 
cave  he  beholds  the  spacious  opening  spread  before  him^  with 
the  verdant  platform  in  its  centre,  to  which  by  a  short  descend- 
ing path  he  may  thread  his  way.     He  now  beholds  the  rocks 
frowning  aloft,  and  the  rugged  cliffs  ranging  themselves  in 
circles  around  him.     Rocky  pyramids,  like  a  bulwark,  encom- 
pass the  fairy  plain  on  which  he  stands.     All  is  felt  to  be  a 
dreary  solitude ;  yet  there  is  a  pleasing  beauty  in  the  silent 
repose.     A  view  of  the  sea  and  district  below  is  obtained  in 
detached  fragments,  through  the  rugged  clefts,  between  the 
surrounding  pyramids.* 

*  Tourists  who  may  prefer  visiting  Quiraing  by  the  carriage  road  instead  of 
hy  the  sea-coast  path  or  "by  "boo.^.,  caxi  OlO  s,o\y3  \a>s.va%^  N<i.\jL\ftle  to  Uig,  a  small 


LOCH    BTAFTIN. 


From  Uig  the  toad  is  canied  round  the  nortbem  point 
of  TTOttetuish  by  Duntulm  Castle,  Aird  Point,  and  Loch 
Staffin*  Instead  of  retonung  hy  Uig,  pedestrians  or  thow 
with  ponies  uaj  join  this  road  at  the  comfortable  little  inn 


Quiralng.  A  guide  and  refresluneiit,  and  s  pony  and  cart,  11147 1^  S°^  »'  t!"^ 
small  inn  at  nig,  and  UiB  iversge  Moo  occnpied  by  the  eicnisign  (when  a 
vehicle  is  smployed),  1b  eleven  bDnii.  The  road  ta  comparatlTeiy  unlnteregaiig. 
About  midway  between  Portree  and  tlig  we  paaa  ^e  house  of  Kingsbargb 
(Donald  Macleod),  where  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  enleruliied  by  Flora 

The  old  Klngstnu^  mueion,  which  sheltered  Charles  Edward  in  ITH,  and 
afforded  entertainment  to  Pennant  ud  Johnson,  has,  we  regnt  to  uy,  been 
removed,  but  aome  venereble  plane-trots  niait  the  square  of  a  large  garden  that 
was  attached  Co  the  house.  One  of  these  grew  close  to  the  house,  and  at  the 
time  of  DOT  Inquiries  the  respectable  tenant  oT  Singsbaisb  (Ur.  Hacleod)  was 
sending  part  of  the  timber  to  a  Udy  in  England,  to  be  made  into  a  (tame  for 
a  picture  of  Flora  Blacdonald.    This  may  be  considered  part  of  the  bright 

Flora  had  seven  children,  Sve  sons  and  two  daughters;  the  sons  all  becsmu 
offlceis  in  tlie  army,  ami  the  daughters  officers'  wives.    She  died  on  the  llh  of 


of  Eieter)  sent  a  marble  e 

Lkye,  and  the  whole  has  since  been  carried  off  piecemeal  by  tourista.  Thus 
he  grave  cf  Flora  Hsfidonaid  remains  undisljnguiahed  within  tlie  Tude  incloeore 
hat  holds  the  dnsC  of  so  many  of  the  brave  Klnesbuigh  family.— fomcU'i  Tour 
n  tlu  Rebrlda—EdUid  by  Bobtrt  Camithm. 

We  are  indebted  tor  the  view,  and  part  of  the  description  of  Qnlraing,  to  the 
ite  Bir  Thomas  Dick  louder,  Bart. ,  who  kindly  allowed  the  wrtter  the  use  of 
lis  interesting  sketch-books,  sud  the  perusal  of  hts  US.  JonniaL 

*  Diagram  oi  tlM  geologioBl  etnietDre  of  TrottemlBh.  a,  Lias ;  i,  infartor 
wlite ;  c,  middle  eoUte  \  a,  imperfectly  columnar  basalt  -.  1,  estuary  sbalsB :  /, 
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of  Steinscholl,  situated  at  the  liead  of  Locli  Stafi&n,  which  is 
2  miles  from  Quiraiiig,  8  from  the  Storr,  and  1 6  from  Portree ; 
from  this  to  Portree  the  road  is  very  rough,  and  impassable 
by  carriages,  and  to  perform  the  journey  this  way  a  guide  is 
necessary,  as  the  track  over  the  moor  is  scarcely  discernible, 
and  very  fatiguing. 

Duntulm  Castle,  nine  miles  from  Uig  by  the  road  that 
leads  directly  northwards,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Macdonalds.  It  stands  upon  a  high  and  rocky,  cJmost  seagirt 
point,  and  in  remote  times  must  have  been  nearly  impregnable. 
Previous  to  its  erection  into  a  lordly  mansion  by  the  Clan 
Donuill,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
dun  or  fort,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Vikinger  or  Island  kings, 
a  pirate  race  who  had  subdued  the  Western  Isles  prior  to  the 
great  Norwegian  Conquest  in  the  days  of  Harold  Harfager. 

DuNVEGAN  Castle, 

the  residence  of  the  Macleods  of  Macleod,  is  22  miles  from 
Portree,  and  25 J  from  Sligachan.  There  is  veiy  little  to 
interest  the  tourist  in  either  of  the  roads,  and  even  the  castle 
itself  wOl  hardly  repay  the  time  and  expense  of  visiting  it 
It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Follart,  in  the  district  of 
Vatemish,  very  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
most  ancient  portion  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  ninth 
century ;  another  portion,   consisting  of  a  lofty   tower,  was 

ing  for  irregularity  any  other  rocky  landscapes  in  Britain,  and  as  truly  wondei- 
fiil  scenery. 

Loch  Staffln  indents  the  coast  nearly  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Uig,  and  derives 
its  name  (in  common  with  the  island  of  Staffa)  from  the  lengthened  sto/'-like 
aspect  of  the  rocky  ribs  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  To  the  south-eastward  of 
the  loch  the  floetz  rocks  are  seen  above  and  below  the  columnar  forms.  Single 
sea-girt  rocks  raise  their  dark  gigantic  shapes  in  advance  of  the  more  solid  and 
unbroken  coast ;  natural  arches  present  themselves  from  time  to  time  ;  narrow 
chasms  cut  by  the  descending  waters  furrow  the  enduring  precipices  _with 
deepening  lines  ;  and  gloomy  caverns,  blackening  the  bases  of  the  clifl&,  open 
their  horrid  jaws  as  if  insatiate  of  the  ocean's  foam.  Loch  Miaghailt,  a  small 
sheet  of  fl'esh  water,  msikes  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a  subterranean  channel, 
and  near  the  spot  where  it  debouches  from  a  precipice,  a  rock  is  seen  so 
resembling  a  Highlander  in  his  "  garb  of  old  Gaul,"  that  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Creag-na-fHle,  the  Rock  of  the  Kilt.  Many  of  the  headlands  in  this 
part  of  the  coast  are  extremely  fine,  but  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  scale  them  as  to 
know  their  names,  especially  when  pronounced  by  the  liquid  and  accommodating 
tongues  of  natives. 
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added  a  few  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Alastaix  Crotacli,  or 
the  Humpbacked  son  of  William,  slain  at  the  battle  of  the 
Bloody  Bay,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family  in  1493.  The 
lower  and  more  lengthened  edifice  which  conjoins  these  two 
was  the  work  of  Rory  M6r,  who  was  knighted  in  the  time  of 
James  VI.  Various  additions  have  since  been  made  in  later 
ages,  and  the  whole  is  now  a  large,  massive  building.  By  a 
pathway  round  the  bay,  the  castle  is  approached  by  a  wooded 
ascent,  and  its  more  immediate  precincts  are  gained  by  cross- 
ing a  bridge  which  now  spans  a  narrow  chasm,  but  which 
would  have  been  of  more  consistent  character  had  it  been  a 
drawbridge.  From  this  side  also  the  castle  is  seen  to  greatest 
advantage.  Though  the  general  pile  is  imposing  from  its  size 
and  situation,  from  its  dark  rocks  below,  surrounded  partly 
by  the  ocean,  and  its  massive  square  towers,  in  part  thickly 
mantled  by  luxuriant  ivy,  yet  it  is  less  picturesque  than  might 
be  expected,  chiefly  from  some  of  its  more  modem  additions 
not  harmonizing  with  the  prevailing  character  of  the  older 
building.* 

The  Castle  contains  a  Hebridean  drinking-cup,  and  the 
horn  of  Roiy  M6r  and  the  fairy  flag,  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  diary  of  his  Hebridean  Voyage,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  in  the  Notes  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

This  quarter  of  Skye  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  here- 
ditory  race  of  pipers  of  the  name  of  Macrimmon,  who  were 
also  musicians  to  the  Macleods  of  Dunvegan.  The  family  be- 
came so  celebrated,  that  pupils  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  at  length  a  regular  piping  college  was  estab- 
lished on  the  farm  of  Borcraig,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Loch 
FoUart. 

*  From  Dunvegan  the  tourist  may  go  to  Uig  and  Quiraing  as  follows : — Drive 
to  Grishinish,  eight  miles.  There  take  a  boat  to  Uig  across  Loch  Snizort,  the 
expense  of  which  is  48.,  and  from  Uig  walk  or  take  a  pony  to  Quiraing,  eight 
miles.  The  distance  by  road  all  the  way  to  Uig  is  28  miles.  If  the  weather  is 
not  favourable  for  sailing,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed  to  Portree  and  visit 
Quiraing  from  it.    The  distance  from  Dunvegan  to  Portree  is  22  miles. 

The  use  of  a  cart  can  be  had  at  Dunvegan,  holding  two  besides  the  driver. 
Charge  from  Dunvegan  to  Portree  by  this  conveyance,  20s. 
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THE  RETURN  FROM  SKYE. 

PER   MAIL   BY   KYLE   AKIN,   LOCH   CABBON,  AND    DINGWALL.* 

PoBTBEE  TO  Eyle  Akin,  by  mail  gig  (nncoyered),  38|  miles.     Kyle  Akin  to 
Jeantown,  20  miles.    Jeantown  to  Dingwall,  50  miles. 

Tourists  are  advised  to  retura  &om  Skye  per  mail  by  Kyle 
Akin,  Loch  Carron,  Jeantown,  and  DingwalL  This  excursion 
is  one  of  great  beauty — the  country  passed  through,  displaying 
a  most  agreeable  diversity  of  scenery. 

The  first  stage  from  Portree  to  Sligachan  (9^  miles)  has 
abeady  been  described. 

The  distance  from  Sligachan  to  Broadfoid  is   16  miles. 
The  road  passes  through  a  picturesque  country  intersected  by 
glens  with  numerous  torrents.     For  the  first  three  miles  we 
skirt  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Sligachan.     At  Sconcer  Inn 
we  commence  to  cross  the  Mol  of  Trottemish,  a  point  of  land 
projecting  eastwards  towards  the  island  of  Scalpa,  and  at  the 
southern  side  of  which  are  Loch  Ainort  and  the  sound- of 
Scalpa,  a  noted  rendezvous  of  herring  boats.     At  Kyle  Alrin^ 
where  there  is  a  good  hotel  (the  King's  Arms),  passengers  cross 
the  one  mile  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Alsh  to  Keraig  Iniiy 
where  they  book  again  on  to  Diugwall  (70  miles).     Ob  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land  to  the  east  of  Kyle  Akin,  and  seen  when 
crossing  the  ferry,  are  the  slender  ruins  of  Castle  MoiL    The 
drive  from  Reraig  Inn  to  Jeantown  (20  miles)  is  very  beautiful, 
and  displays  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
description.     One  is  particularly  struck  with  the  vegetation 
and  wood  which  appears  fresh  and  profuse  after  the  stem  rocks 
and  barren  moors  of  Skye.     The  road  follows  the  northern 
shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  on  which  are  the  inn  and  house  of  Bal- 
macarra  (Alex  Matheson,  Esq.),  beautifully  situated.     Two 
aijd  a  half  miles  beyond  this  is  Domie  ferry,  by  which  the 
tourist  niay  reach  Shiel  Inn  and  Loch  Duich.     This  route  is 
described  in  connection  with  Inverness  going  westwards. 

*  The  route  per  steamer  has  been  already  described,  page  488.  There  is  a 
choice  of  the  other  two  routes  already  referred  to,  by  Shiel  Inn  to  Invennorifiton 
or  Inveigarry. 
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OBAN  TO  GARELOCH,  LOCH  MAREE,  WEST  COAST 
OF  ROSS-SHIRE,  AND  THE  HEBRmES. 

A  most  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamer 
from  Oban*  by  the  east  coast  of  Skye  to  Gareloch,  and  the 
highly  picturesque  scenery  of  the  west  of  Ross-shire.  The 
route  as  far  as  Portree  has  already  been  described  (pages  488- 
502.)  From  Portree  the  steamer  enters  the  Minch  by  the 
sounds  of  Raasay  and  Rona,  and  on  the  right  (eastwards)  are 
the  mountains  of  Applecross.  This  mountainous  and  pic- 
turesque region  extends  from  Loch  Torridon  on  the  north,  to 
Loch  Carron  on  the  south.  The  upper  part  of  Loch  Torridon 
opens  from  the  north-east  side  of  Loch  Shieldag,  and  is  entered 
through  a  very  narrow  strait.  It  then  opens  into  a  long 
and  wide  expanse,  the  mountains  which  surround  its  head 
being  extremely  grand. 

Proceeding  northwards  the  country  now  to  our  right  is 
the  Gareloch  district.  AH  along  shore  the  land  is  sloping  and 
fiat  in  outline,  and  of  a  barren  uninviting  aspect.  The 
entrance  to  the  Gareloch  is  rather  unpromising  in  reference  to 
the  picturesque,  but  the  character  of  the  scenery  improves 
as  we  ascend,  the  mountains  towards  its  head  (the  same  as 
those  seen  from  Loch  Torridon,  but  now  viewed  under  a 
somewhat  different  aspect)  being  imposing,  and  considerable 
variety  being  imparted  by  the  islands  and  rocky  headlands. 
On  the  right  is  a  snug  and  pretty  bay,  with  a  wooded  creek 
at  its  extremity,  called  the  Nest,  and  as  we  advance  into  the 
loch,  cultivated  woods  appear  in  various  places  among  the 
rocky  heaps.  At  its  north-eastern  extremity  is  situated  the 
village  of 

Gareloch-head, 

where  there  is  a  small  inn  at  a  place  called  Shieldag.t     Close 
on  this  village  is  Flowerdale  (Sir  Francis  Mackenzie),  em- 
bowered amid  ancient  wood,  with  extensive  plantations  rising 
up  among  the  surrounding  rocky  heights. 
About  five  miles  to  the  east  is 

*  For  days  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  adverfcisements,  generally  contained 
in  Murray's  Time  Tables  for  the  month,  price  Sd. 

t  Boats  can  be  got  here  to  Loch  Torridon,  aatiOMTJa xorw— Ooax^^,"'*.. '^i^. 
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Loch  Maree,* 

famed  for  the  savage  barrenness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 
From  its  southern  extremity  it  stretches  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  for  1 8  nules,  varying  in  breadth  from  about  one  to 
three  miles,  and  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Loch  Ewe,  by  the 
river  of  that  name. 

"  The  mountains  amid  which  it  lies  are  infinitely  varied, 
some  abrupt  and  rocky,  others  wildly  wooded,  all  descending 
towards  the  lake  with  a  grandeur  of  effect  and  scenic  range  of 
distance  not  to  be  conceived.     The  foreground  (from  the  road) 
is  of  low  and  craggy  hills,  in  certain  places  beautdfully  fringed 
with  natural  wood;  then  comes  the  liquid  lustre  of  the  lake, 
contrasted  in  its  smooth  expanse  with  the  iron  visage  of  its 
giant  barriers,  upraising  on  either  side  their  splintered  peaks 
or  huge  unbroken  sides,  or  forming  alternate  promontories 
leading  the  eye  towards  far-distant  islands,  the  whole  shut  in 
by  huge  enclosing  mountains."t     The  principal  of  these  is 
Ben  Sleoch  (said  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis),  which 
rises  conspicuously  among  the  mountain  masses  to  the  nortk 
Towards  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  lake,  the  banks 
exhibit  a  few  stunted  relics  of  an  old  piue  forest,  but  other- 
wise there  is  not  a  tree,  and  very  little  grass  to  be  Been — the 
whole  country  being  arid  rock  (chiefly  indurated   sandstone), 
as  bare  as  when  first  raised  out  of  the  deep.     On  one  oi  the 
numerous  islets  that  stud  the  surface  of  the  loch,  half  way 
down,  there  is  an  ancient  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  grave-yaid. 
The  chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  great  Celtic  saint  Maol- 
ruabh,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Culdee  saint, 
Maree,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  lake;  while 
others  regard  it  rather  as  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  the  Jsame  islet  is  a  well  (still  hung  round  with   votive 
offerings),  noted  for  its  healing  virtues,  and  especially  it  is 
believed,  for  the  cure  of  insanity  when  coupled  with  a  good 

'"  There  are  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  loch,  but  the  Gareloch  road  on  the 
south  is  the  best,  and  affords  the  finest  views  of  the  mountains.  The  road  from 
Poolewe  joins  this  at  Slattadale.  The  best  way  of  visiting  the  loch  is  by  boat 
landing  for  a  short  while  at  Slattadale  to  admire  the  view. 

t  Wilson's  Voyage. 
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sousing.  Two  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lock 
is  the  village  of 

KiNLOCHEWE* 

with  a  good  inn,  where  guides  may  be  obtained  for  the  ascent 
of  Ben  Sleoch  or  Ben  Each,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  magnificent 
mountain  of  pure  white  quartz,  rising  close  at  hand  on  the 
south. 

About  four  miles  from  the  head  of  Loch  Maree  is  the 
fishing  station  of  Poolewe  (with  a  good  inn),  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  eminence  just  where  the  river  Ewe,  a  noted 

^-  <  *  Note  of  pedestrian  tour  from  Gareloch  and  KMochewe  to  Jeantown,  by 
Applecross : — 

Gareloch  to  Poolewe  (good  inn)       ...  7  miles. 

Poolewe  to  Kinloehewe  (good  inn)  .  18    „ 

Kinlochewe  to  Torridon  ....  12    „ 

Torridon  to  Shieldag  (inn),       ....  2  hours'  rowing. 

Shieldag  to  Jeantown  (good  inn)  by  Applecross  10  hours. 

The  tourist  having  satisfied  himself  with  Loch  Maree  and  its  mountains,  the 
following  day  may  be  occupied  in  walking  from  Kinlochewe  to  Tobridon  (12  m.) 
and  then  taking  a  boat  from  the  loch  (displaying  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Scotland)  to  Shieldag,  a  prettily  situated  village  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
that  name.  The  journey  from  Shieldag  to  Applecross  should  be  undertaken 
only  in  steady,  settled  weather ;  it  is  a  somewhat  severe  pull,  but  well  repays 
the  labour.  Tb.e  route  is  as  follows : — ^Take  a  boat  from  Shieldag  inn — a  small 
house  nearly  opposite  this — ascend  the  hill-side,  and  pursue  a  S.W.  course. 
Shortly  after  surmounting  this  hill  a  rough  path  will  be  found  which  conducts 
to  Applecross.  The  highest  point  of  the  path  will  be  gained  two  hours  after 
leaving  Shieldag.  Prom  this  the  view  of  the  Skye  mountains  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  Torridon  range  on  ;the  other,  is  very  fine.  In  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  more  we  reach  the  littl^  inn  of  Applecross,  where,  notwithstanding 
a  rather  unpromising  exterior,  the  tourist  will  receive.a  most  hospitable  recep- 
tion and  good  fare. 

The  good  carriage  road  from  this  to  Jeantown  at  once  commences  by 
ascending  a  lofty  pass.  At  the  top  of  this  the  tourist  should  quit  the  road  in 
order  to  ascend  a  neighbouring  hiU,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
Skye,  backed  by  Muck,  Egg,  Bum,  and  the  whole  chain  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
descent  of  the  pass  by  the  road  trom  this  point  to  Loch  Eishom  lies  between 
lofty  precipices,  and  in  front  we  have  the  Glenelg  moimtains.  It  would  be  a 
great  accommodation  were  there  a  ferry  at  the  foot  of  the  Applecross  pass 
across  Loch  Eishom,  as  the  walk  round  the  loch  is  somewhat  tiresome  on 
account  of  the  long  circuit  of  the  road  round  the  head  of  the  loch.  Another 
pass  of  moderate  height  leads  to  Jeantown.  The  time  occupied  by  the  journey 
from  Applecross  to  Jeantown,  allowing  for  the  view  from  the  top,  is  five  and  a 
half  hours'  good  walking.  The  route  from  Jeantown  to  Skye  may  be  facilitated 
by  taking  a  boat  fijom  Strome  ferry  to  Plockton,  from  which  there  is  a  short 
cut  to  Kyle  Akin  (p.  564). 
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salmon  Btream,  debouches  into  Uie  aea.  The  scenery  about 
the  mote  notthem  curve  of  the  ba;  towordB  the  small  inland 
lochs  of  Fuii  and  Shallag  is  very  fine.* 

The  steamer  now  pursues  a  north-westerlj  conrse  of  about 
thirty  miles  across  the  Minch  to 

STOENOWAT, 

the  only  town  of  Lewis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Hebrides,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island.     It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  its  streets  are 


lighted  with  gas.  The  most  prominent  of  its  buildings  are 
the  parish  church.  Free  church,  and  Episcopal  chapel;  the 
schools,  jail,  and  masonic  lo<^ ;  it  contains  also  a  good  inn. 
On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  is  the  magnificent 
mansion  of  the  proprietor,  recently  erected  in  the  castellated 
Tudor  style.  The  castle  grounds  are  extensive,  and  laid  out 
with  great  taste.     The  population  of  the  parish  of  Stomoway 


courae  by  ClUpool, 


is  quarter  ia  <le&tri\ft4  m  X\ft  ^■^mw^* 
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in  1861  was  8440.  The  population  of  Lewis  in  1755  was 
6386;  in  1831,  14,541;  in  1841, 17,037 ;  in  1851,19,711  ; 
in  1861,  20,841. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Stomoway 
to  the  Druidical  Standing  Stones  or  Temple  of  Callanish, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  remains  of  their  kind  in  Britain. 
They  are  situated  on  an  eminence  about  16  miles  westwards, 
near  Loch  Roag,  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  road  is  over  a 
boggy  uninteresting  moor.  There  is  an  inn  near  the  temple. 
The  stones  are  48  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  a  cruciform 
manner,  with  a  circle  at  the  intersection.  The  long  leg  of 
the  cross  extends  from  south  to  north  392  feet,  and  the  trans- 
verse line  approximating  to  right  angles  measures  141  feet. 
Both  measurements  include  the  circle,  which  is  42  feet  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  13  stones,  ranging  from  8  to  13  feet  in 
height,  with  a  central  obelisk  16  feet  high.  The  north 
extremity  of  the  long  leg  of  the  crucifix  is  formed  into  an 
avenue  by  two  parallel  lines  of  1 9  obelisks,  generally  from  4^ 
to  7  J  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  12  feet.  They  all  rest 
on  a  causewayed  base,  in  which  they  are  firmly  impacted  by 
small  stones.  On  a  lower  piece  oi  moorland,  half  a  mile  from 
the  Callanish  Temple,  there  is  another  cluster  of  standing 
stones  disposed  into  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  though 
the  inner  is  irregular  in  shape.  They  are  nearly  uniform  in 
height  (4  to  7  feet),  and  were  recently  cleared  of  the  sur- 
rounding moss.  Li  its  vicinity  (a  little  more  to  the  east  by 
south-east  of  the  great  temple)  there  is  another  irregular  semi- 
circular group  of  erect  stones  from  7  to  1 0  feet  high ;  and 
throughout  the  country  there  are  various  specimens,  single 
and  in  pairs,  of  those  standing  obelisks,  probably  erected  as 
tombstones  or  cenotaphs,  commemorative  of  the  downfall  or 
achievements  of  noted  warriors.* 

*  Rounded  conical  tumuli  and  monumental  cairns  are  at)undant  in  many 
parts  of  this  island.  Belonging  to  a  later  age  are  many  remains  of  circular 
duns  or  round  towers,  the  most  perfect  of  which  are  those  of  Bragar  and  Car- 
loway.  The  latter  was  originally  upwards  of  SO  feet  high,  constructed  of 
unhewn  stones,  with  a  double  dry  wall;  containing  spiral  passages,  from  whidi 
the  besieged  could  aim  their  arrows  at  assailants.  It  is  very  broad  at  the  base, 
gradually  narrowing  and  tapering  towards  the  summit.  We  find  also  here, 
particularly  on  the  west  coast  and  towards  the  Butt  cxfcccwcArj  ^\sx3ss^&\'5iVia.^sicsNssi^ 
chapels  and  religious  ceUs,  generally  inslgnit^caut  vcv  «,via,\3m\.^\xwv'^>sk!S^  ^^ 
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Since  1844,  when  Lewis  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,  MJP.,  large  annus 
have  been  expended  in  carrying  out  improvements  on  the 
estate,  as  well  as  ameliorating  the  physical,  social,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  short  space  of 
seven  years,  the  amount  so  spent  equalled  the  purchase  price 
of  the  property,  £190,000. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  scientific  modes 
of  cultivation;  and,  with  that  view,  about  2000  acres  of 
previously  untilled  moorland  and  meadow  pasture  have  been 
reclaimed  and  a  great  portion  of  it  converted  into  large  model 
farms,  held  by  skilful  lowland  tacksmen,  who  exhibit  the 
practical  value  of  the  most  improved  modes  of  cultivation. 
At  the  cattle-shows  prizes  are  annually  adjudged  to  the  best 
specimens  of  every  variety  of  farm  stock  and  produce, 

Lewis,*  the  northern  portion  of  the  largest  and  most 
northern  of  the  islands  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  is  triangular  in 
form,  having  its  base  towards  Harris,  while  its  apex  extends 
northward,  and  terminates  in  the  Butt  It  is  45  miles  in 
length,  by  15  in  average,  and  30  in  extreme  breadth;  between 
N.  lat.  58°  and  58°  33'  and  W.  long.   6°   10'   and   7°  10'. 

stone,  cemented  by  a  shelly  mortar,  which  still  retains  its  hardness  and  tenacity. 
The  most  perfect  in  design  and  architectural  integrity  is  M'Leod's  Chapel  at 
Oreby,  dedicated  to  Saint  Molonach,  and  which  was  till  recently  mneb  ^- 
quented  by  incurables  for  the  healing  virtues  believed  to  be  inherent  in  its 
consecrated  precincts. 

*  Harris,  the  southern  portion  of  this  island,  is  much  the  smaller  ot  the 
two,  and  is  appended  to  Invemess-shire,  whereas  Lewis  forms  part  of  Rosr- 
shire.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  divisions  extends  from  Loch  Resort 
on  the  west  to  Loch  Seaforth  on  the  east,  where  the  island  is  only  about  six 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  distinct  not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  its  general 
features,  consisting  mainly  of  an  iiTegular  group  of  comi»aratively  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  rugged  and  precipitous  on 
their  eastern  sides,  but  generally  verdant  on  their  western  decliWties.  The 
great  mildness  of  the  climate  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature,  even  in  the  interior,  rarely  continues  long  at 
the  freezing  point,  and  snowfalls  are  of  very  brief  duration.  Observations 
taken  for  nearly  four  years  at  Stomoway,  in  N.  lat.  58°  12*,  give  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  year  46.5,  and  the  average  annual  faU  of  rain  30.2 
inches.  The  animal  kingdom  in  Lewis  is  especially  rich  in  the  ornithological 
department.  The  swan,  grey  goose,  rain-goose,  eider-duck,  teal,  widgeon, 
heron,  snipe,  woodcock,  red  grouse,  and  ptannigan,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant. Otters  and  seals  abound  on  the  rivers  and  shores ;  and  deer  and  hares 
nre  common. 
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Area,  417,460  acres.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  by 
branching  arms  of  the  sea,  many  of  which  are  very  capacious, 
and  afford  secure  anchorage.  On  various  parts  of  the  coast 
and  in  these  estuaries  are  numerous  small  islands  which  yield 
excellent  pasture.  It  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  each 
having  its  own  church,  school,  and  manse,  and  more  than 
19-20ths  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Free  Church. 

The  fisheries  are  the  most  important  branches  of  industry 
carried  on,  and  were  never  prosecuted  with  sufficient  spirit  or 
perseverance  by  the  natives.  To  lowland  adventurers  has 
been  left  the  chief  harvest  of  these  distant  seas.  In  1855, 
294  boats  were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery  at  the  various 
stations;  95,227  barrels  of  Itemngs  were  cured,  and  4000 
taken  and  consumed  mwured,  the  probable  value  of  which 
was  about  ;£56,840.  In  tbtit  yeax  90Z  tons  of  cod,  ling,  or 
hake  were  cured,  and  250  tons  taken  and  eonsitmed  imcured, 
the  probable  value  being  about  £l  7,043. 

The  other  island*  aew^  Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra,  St.  Kilda, 
and  a  number  of  small  islands,  the  whole  length  from  Barra- 
head  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  being  about  130  miles,  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  wood. 

The  scenery  of  the  Hebrides  may  be  generally  described 
as  partaking  of  the  wild  and  sublime.  Large  masses  of  moun- 
tains, of  all  forms,  tower  up  in  the  interior ;  and  the  coasts, 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  are  rugged  and  varied  in  outline. 
Spots  of  great  beauty — green  pastoral  glens,  sheltered  bays 
and  lakes,  are  interposed  amidst  the  wildest  scenes.  Even 
among  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  and  Barra,  enchanting  marine 
views  burst  on  the  spectator.  In  winter  they  are  terrible; 
but  "what  can  be  more  delightful,"  asks  a  native  of  that 
solitary  coast— the  late  Professor  Macgillivray — "  than  a  mid- 
night walk  by  moonlight  along  the  lone  sea-beach  of  some 
secluded  isle,  the  glassy  sea  sending  from  its  surface  a  long 
stream  of  dancing  and  dazzling  light,  no  sound  to  be  heard 
save  the  small  ripple  of  the  idle  wavelet,  or  the  scream  of  a 
sea-bird  watching  the  fry  that  swarms  along  the  shores  ?  In 
the  short  nights  of  summer,  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
throstle  has  scarcely  ceased  on  the  hill-side,  when  the  merry 
carol  of  the  lark  commences,  and  the  plover  and  snipe  sound 
their  shrill  pipe.     Again,  how  ^OT\o\\a  *\^  \3wi  ^^^-sNa.  "<»J^€i^ 
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presents  itself  from  the  aummit  of  one  of  the  loftier  MBs, 
when  the  great  ocetra  is  seen  glowing  with  the  last  epleadonr 
of  the  setting  sim,  and  the  loft;  igles  of  St  Eilda  xea  theit 
giant  heads  amid  the  purple  hlaze  on  the  extreme  verge  <if  the 
horizon  !"* 

The  original  inbabitsiits  of  the  Hebrides  aeem  to  have  been  ot 
the  same  Celtic  race  as  those  settled  on  the  mainUDd — the  Scoto- 
Irisb,  whom  Colambo,  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centnrj,  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Soandiraviac  hordes  then  poared  in,  with 
their  northern  idolatr;  sod  hst  of  plunder,  but  in  time  tbe^  adopted 
the  langaage  and  faith  of  the  islanders,  sad  were  recogiused  aa  Esrls 
irf  Orkney  and  Kings  of  the  Hebrides  and  Isle  of  Man.  The  chief 
seat  of  their  sovereignty  wss  at  lalay.  Abont  the  year  1076  or 
1096  there  died  in  lalay,  Godred  Oroven.  King  of  Dublin,  of  Man, 
and  of  the  Hebrides.     He  was  succeeded  bj  Olaas  or  Olave,  and  the 

■  Article  "  LenTi,"  Eacgdepmiia  BrUanniai,  SUi  Edition. 
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daughter  of  Olaas  was  married  to  Somerled,  or  Sorlet  (in  Gaelic 
Somhairle,  and  corrupted  by  chroniclers  into  Sorli  Marlady,  etc.), 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  as  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
James  YL  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  the  colonization  of  Lewis. 
William  IIL  and  Queen  Anne  attempted  to  subsidise  the  chiefs  in 
order  to  preserve  tranquillity,  but  the  wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee, 
and  the  Jacobite  insurrections  of  1715  and  1745,  shewed  how  futile 
were  all  such  efforts.  It  was  not  till  1748,  when  a  decisive  blow 
was  struck  at  the  power  of  the  chiefs  by  the  abolition  of  heritable 
jurisdictions,  and  the  appointment  of  sherifib  in  the  dififerent  districts, 
that  the  arts  of  peace  and  social  improvement  made  way  in  these 
remote  regions. 


OBAN  TO  INVERNESS  BY  THE  CALEDONLAN  CANAL.* 

There  are  good  carriage  roads  by  both  sides  of  the  lochs. 
Embarking  in  one  of  the  steamers  which  navigate  this  chain 
of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledoniaa  Canal,  we  pass  between 
the  rugged  island  of  Kerrara  and  Dunolly,  and  bear  north- 
wards to  the  leeward  of  Lismore.  Loch  Linnhe,  bounded  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  craggy  knolls  of  Appin,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  purple  hills  of  Morven,  is  the  commencement  of  that 
chain  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  formed  into  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  presents  on  both  sides  scenery  of  a  most  romantic 
character.  Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Lismore,  Loch  Etive  branches  off  to  the  right ;  and  towards 
the  northern  extremity  Loch  Creran  diverges  in  the  same 
direction  into  the  district  of  Upper  Lorn.  Passing  on  the 
right  the  lands  of  Airds  and  Appin,  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Leven,  to  the  east  of  which  are  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Appin  and  Qlencoe,  and  which  separate  Argyllshire  from 
Inverness-shire.     We  now  enter,  as  by  a  gate,  at  Coran  Ferry 

*  Passengers  for  Inverness  pass  the  night  at  Bannavie,  a  new  inn,  command- 
ing one  of  the  best  views  of  Ben  Nevis.  Bannavie  is  a  much  better  halting- 
place  than  Fort- William,  and  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  and  visit  to  Inverlochy 
Castle  can  be  equally  well  made  from  it.  The  steamer,  which  continues 
its  course  in  this  way,  leaves  Oban  about  5  p.m.,  and  gets  to  Bannavie  about 
9  p.  M.  ;  but  as  the  hours  are  suhtject  to  change,  the  tourist  should  lac\jike  ^t.lVw«i^ 
office. 
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the  romantic  Loch  Eil,  on  a  bend  of  which,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Lochy  stands 

FORT-WILLIAM, 

\ Hotels :  Caledonian ;  George ;  Argyll.  Pop.  3803.  63  miles  troia  Inverness, 
and  29  from  Fort-Augustns.  The  adjacent  village  of  Marybnr^  named  in 
honour  of  Queen  Mary,  contains  a  population  of  about  1500  persons,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery]. 

one  of  the  old  keys  of  the  Highlands.  The  fort,  originally 
erected  by  General  Monk,  and  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  is  provided  with  a  bomb-proof 
magazine,  and  barracks  to  accommodate  about  100  men.  In 
1715,  and  again  in  1745,  the  Highlanders  besi^ed  it,  but 
without  success.  There  is  a  monument  built  here  by  Sir 
Duncan  Cameron  of  Fassfem,  Bart,  the  superior  of  the  town, 
in  memory  of  his  late  brother.  Captain  Peter  Cameron,  com- 
mander of  "  The  Earl  of  Balcarras,"  East  Indiaman.  There 
are  steamers  from  this  place  to  Oban  every  day  except  Sundays. 

A  few  miles  northwards,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lochy, 
and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Canal,  are  the  pier  and 
village  of  Corpach,  where  the  steamer  arrives  at  its  destina- 
tion, and  where  an  omnibus  is  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers 
and  luggage  to  the  Locheil  Arms  Hotel  at  Banna  vie,  huilt  by 
Sir  Donald  Cameron  of  Locheil^  and  which  is  a  mile  from 
Corpach  pier,  and  occupies  a  fine  position,  commanding  an 
excellent  view  of  Ben  Nevis.     Between  this  and   Loch  ^, 
there  is  a  series  of  eleven  locks,  called  Neptune's  Staircase, 
each  150  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  20  deep. 

The  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,*  which  form  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  landscape  here,  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Bannavie  or  Fort- William,  and  consist  of  four  larse 
towers,  the  western  and  southern  of  which  are  nearly  entire. 

*  It  has  at  a  distance,  indeed,  an  aspect  ranch  more  venerable  than  any  of  the 
Highland  strengths,  being,  in  fact,  on  the  plan  of  an  English  baronial  fortress 
of  the  period  of  the  early  Edwards,  with  its  four  round  towers  and  corres- 
ponding screens.  One  wonders  how  it  got  there,  but,  when  closely  seen,  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  mere  shell — a  thin  building  of  the  coarsest  rubble-work, 
without  courses,  and  certainly  not  ancient.  A  picture  of  this  castle  in  tlie 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  by  Horatio  M'CuUoch,  R.A.,  forms  a  noble 
example  of  that  artist.— Burton's  History  oj  Sco\,\xx^vl,NVi\.\.,^.^^. 
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The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  tlie  site  of  an 
old  stronghold  of  the  powerful  family  of  Comyn,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  engagement,  during  the  reign  of  James  L, 
between  Donald  of  the  Isles  and  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caith- 
ness, in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  £arl  of  Caith- 
ness slain.  It  was  here  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  1645, 
achieved  one  of  his  most  decisive  victories  over  his  great 
adversary  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  whom  he  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  upwards  of  1 500  men.  This  engagement  is  described 
at  great  length  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose.  A  few  years  since 
a  quantity  of  bones  were  dug  up  on  the  scene  of  this  sangui- 
nary rout  Between  Inverlochy  and  Fort -William,  the 
coimtry  has  an  aspect  of  stem  and  rugged  sublimity.  Above 
the  ruins  rise  the  "  Braes  of  Lochaber,"  a  succession  of  hiUs  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various  hues,  from  the  deep 
distant  blue  to  the  hard  weatherbeaten  grey  and  dark-wooded 
green.  The  district  of  Lochaber  has  for  ages  beei\  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Clan  Cameron.  Their  name  was  originally  Mac- 
Martin,  but  they  are  said  to  have  adopted  the  name  Cameron 
on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  their  chief  with  a  gentleman 
named  Camarriens  or  Chambers.  MacMartin  of  Letterfinlay, 
however,  still  retains  the  original  patronymic.  A  mile  and  a 
half  from  Inverlochy  is  Torlundie  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Abinger. 

Excellent  fishing  may  be  had  in  the  rivers  and  iochs  to 
the  west  of  Fort- William.  Some  of  these  are  strictly  preserved, 
others  are  let  to  tacksmen  who  retail  the  permission  to  fish 
at  fixed  rates.* 

*  Permission  to  angle  on  Loch-Eilt  and  the  River  Aylort  may  be  obtained 
on  the  following  terms,  for  the  months  of  May,  July,  and  August : — For  one 
rod,  with  the  use  of  a  boat,  and  man  to  row,  £1  per  day ;  per  week  of  six 
successive  days,  £A.  For  two  rods,  one  boat,  and  man  to  row,  £1 :  10s.  per  day : 
per  week  of  six  successive  da3rs,  £6.  Anglers  to  keep  their  own  fish.  Any 
portion  of  a  day's  angling  paid  for  as  a  whole  day,  no  cross  angling  or  oUer 
fishing  allowed. 

Loch  Eilt  is  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort- William,  and  is  known  to  afford 
some  of  the  best  salmon  and  sea-trout  fishing  in  Scotland,  being  entirely  pre- 
served for  angling.  Crood  accommodation  may  be  procured  at  Kinlochaylort  Inn, 
which  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Lake. 

Mr.  Astley's  tenter,  Angus  Macdonald,  lives  at  the  lake,  and  will  give  anglers 
every  assistance ;  he  wUl  also  take  the  money  for  the  fishing. 

Application  to  be  made  to  James  Gunning,  Rhue,  Arisaig,  by  Fort- Wil- 
liam, N.B. 
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On  the  nortlieni  bank  of  the  upper  road  of  Lochiel,  there 
is  a  most  romantic  road,  of  about  five  miles,  westwards  to 
Prince  Charles'  monument  and  Glenfinnan.  From  Fort- 
WnHam  the  distance  is  18,  and  from  Bannavie  15  miles. 
This  road  is  continued  to  Arisaig,  where  one  of  the  Skye 
steamers  calls  Tuesday  going  north,  Thursday  south.  (See 
Time-Tables,  also  page  490).  The  distance  from  Bannavie  to 
this  is  46  miles. 

About  half  way,  at  a  wood  called  Achadelew  a  most 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  between  the  soldiers 
of  General  Monk  and  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel.* 

Ben  NeviSjt  now  settled  by  the  trigonometrical  survey  to 

*  The  young  chief  of  Lochiel  during  the  conflict  met  with  a  surprising 
adventure.  Returning  from  a  wood  where  he  had  slain  three  of  the  refugees 
with  his  own  hand,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  one  of  Monk's  officers,  who 
vowed  he  would  si^[ially  revenge  the  death  of  his  countiymen.  Sword  in  hand, 
the  combat  was  long  and  doubtful— the  English  officer  had  the  advantage  in 
strength  and  size,  but  Lochiel,  excelling  in  agility,  in  the  end  tript  the  sword 
out  of  his  opponent's  hand.  This  turn  of  fortune,  however,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  make  use  of,  for  his  antagonist  seizing  him  with  incredible  quickness,  they 
closed  and  wrestled  until  both  feU  to  the  ground  locked  in  the  most  deadly 
embrace.  In  this  position  they  struggled  long  and  desperately,  until  it  occurred 
to  the  Englishman,  who  was  upx)ermost,  that  he  might  stab  Lochiel  with  his 
dagger.  In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  iron  grip  of  Lochiel.  TUs  momentary  but  fatal 
action  was  sufficient  for  Lochiel,  who,  swift  as  a  tiger,  seized  his  prey  by  the 
throat,  tearing  away  the  piece  with  his  mouth,  the  sweetest  mouthful,  as  he  used 
to  relate,  that  he  had  ever  had  in  his  lifetime. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  bloody  encounter  was  the  heroic  action  of 
Lochiel's  foster-brother  during  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  fray.  One  of  the 
soldiers  having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ship,  rested  his  gun  upon  the  ledge  of 
the  vessel  to  secure  a  certain  and  deadly  aim.  Lochiel  saw  that  his  only  chance 
of  escape  was  by  diving  under  the  water  at  the  proper  time.  He  accordingly 
kept  his  eye  close  upon  the  finger  that  held  the  trigger.  But  his  foster-brother, 
seeing  the  danger  to  which  the  chief  was  exposed,  and  preferring  his  safety  to 
his  own,  immediately  threw  himself  before  hira,  and  received  the  shot  in  his 
mouth. — Memoirs  o/Loch/iel. 

t  Some  tourists,  on  arriving  at  Bannavie  and  Fort-WiUiam,  have  at  once 
proceeded  to  ascend  Ben  Nevis,  sleeping  on  the  hill  all  night,  and  returning 
in  the  morning  in  time  to  join  the  steamer ;  but  it  is  very  hard  work,  and  cannot 
be  advised.  There  is  also  great  risk  of  losing  the  steamer  in  the  morning.  lu 
connection  with  this  subject  the  following  letter  may  be  interesting. 

"LOST  ON  BEN  NEVIS." 

Edinburgh,  August  29, 1859. 
Sir,— I  find  in  Saturday's  "Scotsman"  a  paragraph  (from  a  contetsv^QxasV^ 
headed  "  Lost  on  Ben-Nevis."    Now,  as  1  liappen.  ^w"^  \5cka  ^3^^1  \^"l««s^  ^»^ 
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be  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  rises  4406  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base 
w  supposed  to  exceed  24  miles.  '*  Its  northern  front  consists 
of  two  distinct  terraces;  on  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  these, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1700  feet,  is  a  wild  monntain  tarn. 
The  outer  acclivities  of  this  lower  part  of  the  mountain  are 
very  steep,  although  covered  with  a  short  grassy  sword,  inter- 
mixed with  heath;  but  at  the  lake  this  general  v^etable 
clothing  ceases.  Here  a  strange  scene  of  desolation  presents 
itself.  The  upper  and  higher  portion  seems  to  meet  ns,  as  a 
new  mountain,  shooting  up  its  black  porphyritic  rocks  through 
the  granitic  masses,  along  which  we  have  hitherto  made  our 
way,  and,  where  not  absolutely  precipitous,  its  surface  is 
strewed  with  angular  fragments  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
wedged  together,  and  forming  a  singularly  ru^ed  covering, 
among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptoms  of  vegetable 
life,  except  where  roimd  some  pellucid  spring  the  rare  little 
alpine  plants,  such  as  Epilobium  alpiniun,  Silene  acaulis, 
Saxifraga  stellaris  and  nivalis,  which  live  only  in  such  deserts 
wild,  are  to  be  found  putting  forth  their  modest  blossoms, 

allow  me  to  correct  the  idea  that  there  was  any  danger  of  my  being  lost  at  all, 
and  also  to  differ  from  the  moral  reflection  at  the  end,  **  that  the  hard-boogiit 
lesson  will  teach  me  never  to  attempt  such  another  freak  in  future."   On  the 
contrary,  so  prosperous  was  my  ascent,  and  so  admirable  the  impresswo  of  vast 
solitude,  for  the  obtaining  of  wliich  sensation  I  did  ascend  alone,  tiiat  probably 
I  shall  be  deemed  ungrateful  by  those  whose  humanity  led  so  many  to  spend 
tlie  night  in  search  of  me  when  I  say  that  I  was  disappointed  when  I  found  that 
I  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  complete  ray  '*  freak"  alone.     The  reason  of  my 
return  to  the  hotel  not  being  conducted  as  easily  and  as  unobtruaively  as  was 
my  setting  off,  was,  because  when  I  reached  the  top,  I  remained  too  long, 
forgetting  the  setting  sun,  which  closed  rather  quickly  ujwn  me  during  my 
descent  of  the  rough  stony  perpendicular.    Within  sight,  however,  of  the  lake 
and  of  the  lights  of  the  village  of  Bannavie,  and  finding  that  without  dayli^t 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed,  as  the  footing  is  most  insecure,  I  cheerfully 
resigned  myself  to  wait  for  the  dawn,  with  the  clouds  below  my  feet,  sheltered 
by  the  rocky  stones,  and  well  removed  above  the  damps  or  dangers  the  guides 
(I  regret  to  think)  must  have  so  seriously  felt  below.    Praise  where  it  is  due  ; 
and  too  much  cannot  be  awarded  to  those  gentlemen  who,  on  hearing  that  I  had 
not  returned,  disinterestedly  and  without  preparation  or  thought  for  themselves 
started  to  afford  their  valuable  aid  ;  but  as  to^the  guides  finding  me  "  benumbed 
with  cold  and  sinking  into  sleep,"  etc.  etc.,  that  is  an  official  fiction,  for  on  the 
first  discovery  of  their  lights  I  struck  flints  to  endeavour  to  return  signals  and 
to  assure  that  all  was  well  with  me,  and  that  I  purposed  descending  fh)m  my 
eievation  on  the  first  appearance  ot  da.^.  L. 
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amid  the  encircling  moss." — (Anderson^s  Highlands),  A 
terrific  precipice  on  the  north-eastern  side  makes  a  sheer 
descent  from  the  snow-capped  summit  of  not  less  than  1500 
feet. 

The  summit  is  eight  miles  from  Bannavie,  and  the  ascent 
occupies  3 J  hours;  and  any  experienced  pedestrian,  with  a 
few  directions,  might  make  the  ascent  in  steady  clear  weather: 
— ^Walking  towards  Inverlochy  Castle,  just  opposite,  a  path 
may  be  observed  across  a  moorish  piece  of  ground;  following 
this  till  we  arrive  at  the  small  loch  marked  in  map,  we 
continue  on  to  the  east  end  of  it,  and  then  cross  a  gully  on 
the  left,  from  which  there  are  indications  of  a  path  all  the 
way  to  the  top.  In  a  mist  the  attempt  is  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  ventured  om  Another  wav  is  to  ascend  Glen 
Nevis  as  far  as  the  farm-house,  opposite  a  gully  which  leads 
directly  to  the  small  loch,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gully  ascend 
as  in  the  former  route.  A  high  range  of  porphyry  rocks  in 
Glen  Nevis,  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  scenery,  forms 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains.  The  tourist  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  ascend  the  mountain  in  a  favourable  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  rewarded  with  a  prospect  of  remarkable 
extent  and  grandeur.  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Cruachan,  Ben  More, 
Ben  Lawers,  Schehallion,  and  Cairngorm,  rear  their  gigantic 
heads  around,  while  other  peaks,  scarcely  less  aspiring,  extend 
in  countless  number,  and  infinite  variety  of  form  and  character, 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Leaving  Bannavie  in  the  steamer  which  plies  on  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,*  we  pass  (on  the  right  hand)  the  miaous  walls 
of  Tor  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  but 
which  was  demolished  by  Sir  Ewen,  when>he  built  for  himself 
a  more  commodious  residence. 

*  The  Caledonian  CJanal  was  opened  in  October  1822.  The  whole  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German  Ocean  is  sixty  and  a  half  mUes,  of  which 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  are  throngh  natural  sheets  of  water,  and  twenty-three 
cut  as  a  canal.  The  depth  of  water  is  seventeen  feet  when  the  water  is  at  the 
standard  level.  The  improvements  commenced  in  1843,  imder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walker,  C.E.,  were  finished  in  1847,  and,  on  the  first  of  May,  the  line  was 
opened  throughout — ^the  total  cost  of  tiie  works,  from  their  commencement  by 
Mr.  Telford  in  1803  till  May  1847,  having  exceeded  £1,256,000.  The  quick 
passenger  steamers  which  keep  up  the  communication  between  Glasgow  and 
Inverness,  ply  alternate  days  from  each  «nd  dwjm%\5afc  ^xassoi&'t  ^aaaK^s.. 
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Pftseing  the  famiB  of  West  and  East  Moj,  the  steamer, 
two  miles  further,  and  after  passing  through  two  locks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Spean,  enters  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  ten 
miles  in  length  by  about  one   in  breadth.     Looking  back 
from  this  point,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Ben  Nevis.     Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  loch,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  the 
bay  of  Arkaig,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  is  Achnacany, 
the  mansion  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  that  clan.     West- 
wards are  the  valley  and  loch  of  Arkaig,  the  latter  a  beautifal 
sheet  of  water,  two  miles  from  Loch  Lochy,  fifteen  miles  long, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  broad.     It  is  surrounded  with  dark 
and  lofty  mountains,  and  its  banks  were,  till  lately,  covered 
with  magnificent  oak  and  pine ;  but  the  shoots  and  saplings 
from  the  old  stock  are  already  covering  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  are  frequented  by  herds  of  Lochiel's 
celebrated  red-deer.     A  small  wooded  island,  at  the  lower 
end,  has  been  for  ages  the  burying-place  of  the  family  of 
LochieL     On  the  shores  of  this  lake.  Prince  Charles  more 
than  once  found  shelter  after  his  defeat  at  CuUcden :  it  was 
here,  too,  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Major 
Mimro  of  Culcaim  was  shot  by  one  of  the  Clan  Cameron  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had  been  basely  murdered 
by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Grant     Major  Munro  had  un- 
fortunately borrowed  the  white  horse  on  which  Grant  rode, 
and  thus  met  the  fate  which  was  intended  for  another.    Glen 
Arkaig  is  divided  at  the  opening,  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  into  two 
valleys  of  unequal  breadth.     The  southern  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  Lochiel,  and  close  beside  the  present  mansion  of 
Achnacarry  are  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  burned  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746.     The  other,  which  is  called 
Mill-Dubh,  or  the  Dark-null,  is  a  narrow  pass,  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  the  trees  by  wMch  the  per- 
pendicular barriers  of  rock  on  each  side  are  clothed  to   the 
summit      On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  Glenfintaig 
House  (A.  BeKord,  Esq.) 

The  village  of  Laggan*  is  between  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch 

• 

*  There  are  two  places  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  from  which  Ross-shire  and 
the  island  of  Skye  can  be  approached.  The  first  is  Laggan  Locks,  which  the 
steamer  going  north  genendly  reaches  at  10.80  a.m.  The  locks  are  five  miles 
from  Invergarry  Inn,  so  that  VI  \\xgssBk|t^  \mct^  Vi  \»  wpksss^^^,  Vk.  ^onld  be 
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Oich.  The  distance  between  the  two  lochs  is  nearly  two  miles. 
Loch  Oich  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  forms  the  summit  level  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
On  the  road  side  near  Invergarry  Castle  is  a  small  monument 
erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  over  the 
"  well  of  seven  heads,"  commemorating  the  summary  vengeance 
inflicted  by  a  former  chief  of  Glengarry,  "  in  the  swift  course 
of  feudal  justice,"  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  murder  of 
the  Keppoch  family.  This  eccentric  chief  was  the  prototype 
of  the  Fergus  M'lvor  of  WaverUy.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Garry,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  loch,  are  the 
ruins  of  Invergarry  Castle,  the  ancient  gathering-place  of  the 
clan  Macdonell.  Close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  house,  which 
was  burnt  in  1746  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  is  the  modem 
mansion  of  the  Macdonells  of  Glengarry,  now  a  shooting-box 
of  Lord  Ward's,  who  purchased  the  property  in  1841.  In 
front  is  a  small  islet,  and  behind,  a  high  mountain,  called 
Craig-an-phitich,  or  the  rock  of  the  Raven,  which  name  was 
used  for  the  war-cry,  and  is  still  the  motto,  of  the  chieftain. 
In  passing  Glengarry  Castle  there  is  a  beautiful  view,  looking 
south,  of  Ben  Feach  (the  mountain  of  the  deer)  and  the  range 
of  mountains  called  Glengarry's  Bowling-green. 

At  Aberchalder  (which  is  reached  about  11.40  a3I.),  the 
steamboat  descends  to  Fort  Augustus  on  Loch  Ness,  by  eight 
locks.  The  distance  frpm  the  first  to  the  eighth  lock  is  two 
miles,  and  this  part  of  the  way  may  be  walked  by  those  who 
wish  the  exercise,  as  the  steamer  takes  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  make  its  way  through. 

Fort-Augustus  is  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Loch  Ness,  and  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  was 
built  shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  1715  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  four  bastions  at  the  comers.     The  barracks 

necessary  to  arrange  with  the  innkeeper  to  have  a  vehicle  waiting ;  or  to  leave 
the  luggage  in  charge  with  some  one,  and  walk  on  to  the  inn.  The  route  is  as 
follows :  \8tf  Along  banks  of  Loch  Oich  to  Invergarry  Inn,  5  miles.  Invergarry 
Inn  is  large  and  comfortable,  and  the  innkeex)er  has  the  right  of  fishing  in  Loch 
Garry  and  Loch  Lnndie,  a  good  little  loch  for  trout.  The  river  Garry  is  a  fine 
salmon  stream,  the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  and  is  strictly  preserved.  2d,  Prom 
Invergarry  to  Tomdoun  Inn,  10  miles.  This  is  a  beautiful  road,  and  the  inn  at 
Tomdoun  is  neat  and  comfortable.  3d,  Tomdoun  to  Cluxv.^  l'Mi,^\\s^'i.^.  «'>SX^.^ 
Cluny  Inn  to  Shiel  Inn,  11  miles. 
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contam  accommodation  for  about  300  men,  and  they  are  now 
garrisoned  by  a  company  from  a  Highland  depot. 

Loch  Nees  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
averages  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  In  many  placet 
it  is  of  great  depth — about  130  fathoms — and,  from  the 
uniformity  of  temperature  maintained  by  this  depth  of  water, 
the  lake  never  freezes.  The  character  of  its  scenery,  thou^ 
not  so  varied  as  that  through  which  we  have  already  conducted 
the  tourist,  is  particularly  interesting  at  a  few  points.  The 
first  of  these  is  at  Invermoriston  Inn,  a  short  distance  frun 
Fort-Augustus,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  loch  (reached  on  the 
way  north  about  12.45  pjl;  passengers  are  landed  in  a  small 
boat).  About  half  a  mile  from  the  comfortable  inn,*  are  the 
fedls  or  rapids  of  the  river  Moriston.  Opposite  the  inn  is  the 
ilank  of  a  huge  hill,  called  "the  pigsnout,"  partly  covered 
with  wood,  and  forming  part  of  Lord  Lovaf  s  prop^*ty.  The 
bed  of  the  liver  westwards  consists  of  huge  shelving  rocks,  and 
the  banks  covered  with  young  birch  trees  (cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  bobbins),  present  scenery  of  a  picturesque 
description. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  this,  the  steamer  passes  the 
mouth  of  Glenmoriston,  and  the  beautifully  situat^  mansion 
of  James  Murray  Grant,  Esq.     A  few  miles  further,  on  the 
right,  are  Foyers  House  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Foyers, 
where  the  steamer  generally  stops  ^  afford  pasaeogers  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  celebrated 

Fall  of  FoYERS-t 

This  famous  cataract  consists  of  two  falls,  of  which  the 
lower  is  by  far  the  most  imposing.  After  pursuing  its  im- 
petuous course  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  stream  makes 

*  The  distance  from  this  to  Shiel  Inn  (Loch  Duich,  Ross-shire)  is  36  milet-, 
and  is  divided  into  three  stages.  1st,  To  Torgoyle  Inn,  8  miles.  2d,  To  Cluny, 
other  16  miles.    8d,  To  Shiel  Inn,  11  miles. 

t  Pony  carts  await  the  arrival  of  passengers,  and  convey  them  without 
fatigue,  and  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  can  be  accomplished  by  walking,  to 
the  head  of  the  lower  fall.  A  footpath  from  this  leads  downwards  to  two  points 
from  which  the  fall  is  best  seen ;  after  which  the  cart  again  returns  to  the  boat. 
Ladies  by  this  means  can  see  the  faUs  without  fatigue.  The  charge  for  the  cart 
is  from  9d.  to  Is.  each,  according  to  the  number,  and  the  small  boat  to  the  land 
and  back,  6d. 
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its  descent  in  a  sheet  of  spray  of  dazzling  whiteness  into  a 
deep  and  spacious  linn,  surrounded  by  gigantic  rocks.  The 
cavity  of  tiie  fall  is  lined  with  a  profusion  of  shmbs  and 
plants,  nnised  by  the  perpetual  spray.  The  height  of  this 
fall  is  variously  stated,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  ninety  feet. 
The  banks  on  either  side  are  diversified  with  the  birch  and 
the  ash,  and  an  undergrowth  of  copsewood,  with  those  stu- 
pendous chasms  and  rocky  eminences  which  confer  additional 
grandeur  on  such  a  scene.  ^  The  Fall  of  Foyers,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  *'  is  the  most  magnificent  cataract,  out  of  all 
sight  and  hearing,  in  Britain."  In  point  of  magnitude  and 
volume  of  water,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  to  Stonebyres. 
Dr.  K  D.  Clark,  who  visited  this  fall,  declared  it  to  be  a  finer 

only  to 
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Stm  thnmgh  the  gap  the  straggling  river  toils. 
And  stm  below  tbe  honid  oaldion  boils." 

The  upper  fall  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  twice  broken  in 
its  descent;  a  bridge  of  one  arch — an  aerial-looking  structure 
— being  thrown  over  the  chasm.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage horn,  the  channel  of  the  river  below  the  bridge.  The 
beautiful  and  unique  estate  of  Foyers  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Walker. 

There  is  a  ferry*  across  Loch  Ness  from  a  beautiful  inlet 
close  by  the  fedls;  and  there  is  a  comfortable  Httle  inn  known 
aa  '^  The  General's  Hut,"  on  «  knoll  about  a  mile  from  them, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  loch.  A  most  delightful  walk 
of  23  miles  leads  from  Invermoriston  along  the  banks  of  the 

*  The  ntmoBt  ehaige  shonld  be  one  shining  each  p«nQia,«a^\siR&^  ^Obsstf^^a^ 
apartf. 
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loch  to  Invemeas.  It  skiitB  the  base  of  the  high  and  naked 
mountain  Mealfonrvonie,  and  sepaiates  the  two  glens  d 
Uiquhart  and  Moriston.  Mealfonrvonie  has  a  peculiar  resem- 
blance to  a  hay-rick;  it  rises  almost  perpendicularly  horn 
the  lake  to  the  height  of  3060  feet,  and  is  a  landmark  at  a 
great  distance  to  mariners.  Plnnging  into  hollows  and  climbing 
sharp  acclivities,  the  road  sometimes  borders  the  loch,  but 
more  frequently  proceeds  at  a  considerable  eleyalion  above 
its  level,  winding  through  luxuriant  woods  of  oak,  birch,  ash, 
and  pine. 

Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  loch,  about  14  miles 
from  Inverness,  a  small  bay  recedes  for  about  two  miles  into 
the  valley,  receiving  the  united  waters  of  the  Coiltie  and 
Enneric.     On  the  southern  promontory  of  thia  bay  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Urquhart,  rising  finely  over  the  dark 
waters  of  the  loch,  which,  at  this  point,  is  1 25  fetthoms  in 
depth.     This  castle  appears  to  have  been  once  a  strong  and 
extensive  building.     The  mouldings  of  the  corbel  table  are  as 
sharp  as  the  day  they  were  first  carved,  and  indicate  a  date 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  anti- 
quary will  notice  an  unusual  arrangement  in  the  windows  for 
pouring   molten   lead  on  the  heads  of  assailants.      It  was 
besieged  in  1303,  and  taken  by  the  troops  of  Edward  I, 
and  in- 1509  it  fell,  along  with  the  barony  of  Urquhar^  into 
the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Grant.     It  still  ooatinnes 
in  the  possession  of  that  family,  whose  residence  of  Babna- 
caen  is  situated  in  a  luxuriantly  wooded  glen,  10  nules  in 
length,  which  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the   fairest  and 
richest  in  Scotland.     At  its  mouth  there  is  an  excellent  inn, 
called  Drunmadrochet,  about  two  miles  from  which  a  small 
bum  falls  over  a  lofty  ledge  of  rock,  forming  the  falls  of 
Divach.     Towards  the  west  of  the  glen  is  Loch  Mickly,  a 
small  but  very  pretty  lake,  having  the  mansions  of  Lakefield, 
Lochletter,  and  Sheuglie,  scattered  around  its  borders. 

At  the  Ferry  of  Bona  (fare  Id.),  eight  miles  from  Drum- 
nadrochet,  the  steamer  enters  Loch  Dochfour  by  a  narrow 
channel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  margin 
of  Loch  Dochfour  stands  Dochfour  House,  the  elegant  mansion 
of  E.  Bailie,  Esq.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  steamer  again 
entera  the  canal,  and  "proc^^^  \»  ^\iM\aTL^ix^Ts^^\^ftS3LQ«  there 
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is  a  descent  by  four  locks  to  the  capacious  basin  of  the  canal, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  are  two  other  locks  opening  from 
the  Beauly  Firth.  Muirton,  an  outskirt  of  Inverness,  is  the 
terminus  for  passengers.  Omnibuses  are  in  waiting  to  convey 
passengers  and  luggage  to  Inverness  (page  537). 


Pedestrian  Boute  fbom  Invebness  to  Fokt-Auqustus. 

Take  the  steamer  at  Inverness  and  land  at  Urquhart  (charge  at 
pier  2d.  each).    Walk  to  Drumnadrochet  Inn,  and  there  breakfast. 
Thence  walk  round  the  bay  to  Urquhart  Castle,  a  most  extensive  rain, 
and  "well  worth  seeing.    Thence  along  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness 
until  opposite  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  where  ferry  across  to  Foyers. 
Walk  up  to  the  falls,  and  thence  follow  the  road  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  over  Strath  Errick  to  Fort- Augustus — distance  from  the 
falls  1 3  miles.    This  part  of  the  route  is  very  striking.    For  two  or 
three  miles  from  Foyers  the  road  winds  most  romantically  among 
knolls  of  limestone  rock  rising  in  the  most  varied  forms  from  amid  the 
birchwood.    At  Whitebridge  Inn  the  country  is  more  open,  and 
gradually  ascending,  we  pass  on  the  right  Knochie  House  and  lake, 
while  on  the  left  we  have  a  fine  mountain  range  in  the  foreground, 
and  beyond,  the  summits  of  the  Monaghala  mountains.    On  reaching 
the  crest  of  Strath  Errick,  about  4  miles  from  Fort  Augustus,  the 
view  is  most  extensive.    In  front  is  the  summit  of  Ben  Feagh  in 
Glen  Garry,  which  from  this  point  has  a  most  commanding  appear- 
ance, and  beyond,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  mountains  of  Glen 
Kinnie  and  Knoidart.    Looking  backwards,  the  bare  summit  of 
Mealfourvonie  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  far  away  towards  the  end 
of  Loch  Ness.    The  descent  is  a  very  steep  one,  partly  by  two  very 
picturesque  glens,  the  sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  birch  and  ash 
plantations,  and  partly  by  the  bare  hill-side.    From  the  top  of  the 
last  descent  an  excellent  bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  Fort  Augustus 
and  the  adjacent  country. 

ITINERARY. 


Leave  Inverness  5.S0A.M. 

Reach  Urquhart       .  7.30    „ 

Leave  Drumnadrochet  9.0     „ 

Reach  Ferry  to  Foyers  12.80  p.m. 


Leave  Foyers  .  3.0  p.m. 

Reach  Fort- Augustus        .  6.30  „ 
And  Invergary  Inn  by  side  of 

Canal       ....  8.30  „ 
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Continuation  of  Route — ^Blaib-Atholl  to  Invxbbbbb  bt 
Coach  (Continaed  from  page  273). 

This  is  one  of  tlie  few  remaining  roads  still  travenied  hj  a 
good  four-horse  coach.  The  tourist  at  first  passes  through  a 
wild  alpine  territory,  and  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Garry,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  a  half,  reaches  the  inn 
of  Dahiacardoch.*  The  country  between  Dalnacardoch  and 
Dalwhinnie  (13  miles),  presents  a  most  desolate  and  cheerltts 
aspect.  Htdf  way  there  are  two  mountains  named  ^ 
Badenoch  Boar  and  the  Atholl  Sow,  at  which  the  monntam 
streams  part  in  opposite  directions,  some  runiiing  eastiwazd  to 
join  the  Truim  and  the  Spey,  while  others  fall  into  the  Tay. 
This  spot  is  the  proper  separation  between  the  coxinties  of 
Inverness  and  Perth.  The  savage  pass  through  the  Grampians 
between  Dahiacardoch  and  Dalwhinnie  is  called  Dnunouchter. 
The  inn  of  Dalwhinnie,  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Ericht,  is  surroxmded  by  a  larch  plantation,  the  only  green  and 
pleasing  object  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  for  many  inil«i 
around. 

Leaving  Dalwhinnie,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  the  post 
road  crosses  the  Truim,  and  four  miles  further  crosses  the 
Spey,     At  Invemahavon,  near  the  junction  of  these  tiveiSf « 
celebrated  clan  battle  was  fought  in  the  reign  of  Jamee  L 
between  the  Mackintoshes  and  Camerons.     The  mountainB 
which  skirt  the  road  on  both  sides  are  bleak  and  bare,  and 
dull  and  uninteresting  in  their  forms.     Passing  the  village  ol 
Newton  of  Benchar,t  commenced  not  long  since  by  the  late 

*  Dalnacaitloch  to  Kingussie.— A  pretty  walk  and  a  considerable  saving  of 
distance  to  the  pedestrian  may  be  obtained  by  striking  straight  northwazds 
from  Dalnacardoch  across  the  hills,  and  after  the  watershed  is  crossed,  foUowiBg 
a  stream  which  forms  in  succession  the  three  Lochs  Dune,  Vrotten,  and  Terlicb 
and  proceeding  from  that  down  Glen  Tromie  by  Ruthven  Barracks.  Bistance 
about  25  miles. 

t  From  Newton  of  Benchar  or  Dalwhinnie  the  road  to  Fort-William  by  Loch 
Laggan  and  Glen-Spean  strikes  oflF.  As  a  military  way,  it  formerly  was  con- 
tinued from  the  east  end  of  Loch  Laggan  by  Garviemore,  over  the  difficult  hill 
of  Corryarick  to  Fort-Augustus.  At  Newton  there  are  relics  of  a  Roman 
encampment,  of  which  the  lines  are  still  discernible.  Loch  Laggan  is  about 
10  miles  long  by  1  broad,  and  its  banks  are  clothed  with  birch,  rowan,  and 
hazel  wood.    At  its  eastern  extTetoiVj  tYnet^  Va  «a.  vwa.. 
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Mr.  Macpherson  of  Belleville,  tlie  tourist  reaches  the  farm- 
house of  Pitmain  where  he  will  enjoy  an  extensive  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Spey,  and  of  the  high  black  rock  of  Craig 
Dhu,  the  rendezvous  of  the  M*Phersons.  Badenoch  (the  dis- 
trict name  of  this  part  of  Invemess-shire)  was  the  property  of 
the  great  family  of  Comyn  during  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Scottish  sovereigns,  and  the  remains  of  many  of  their  fortresses 
are  still  visible.  Their  vast  possessions  were  forfeited  on 
accoxmt  of  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  wars  between  Bruce 
and  BalioL  Badenoch  now  belongs  to  various  proprietors,  the 
principal  of  whom  are  James  Evan  Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Kingussie 
and  Glenelg  (now  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Gordon 
estates),  Cluny  Macpherson,  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant, 
Bart.,  of  Ballindalloch  Castle,  and  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh. 

A  mile  beyond  Htmain  is  Kingussie  Inn,  a  handson^  new 
building  erected  by  Mr.  BaiUie,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Spey,  are  the  ruins  of  Ruthven  Barracks,  destroyed 
by  the  Highlanders  in  1 746,  and  which  occupy  the  site  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  the  Comyns.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the 
Highlanders  reassembled  to  the  number  of  8000  two  days  after 
their  defeat  at  CuUoden,  and  where  they  received  from  Prince 
Charles  the  order  to  disperse.  About  two  miles  distant,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Spey,  is  BellevOle,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  and  a  native  of  the 
district,  and  who  died  here  in  1796.  The  house  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Baits,  the  principal  stronghold 
of  the  Comyns.  A  little  further  on  a  view  is  obtained  of 
Inve^eshie,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Macpherson  Grant  of  Ballin- 
daUoch,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Spey,  which  here  expands 
into  Loch  Insh. 

Kinrara,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  short 
way  beyond.  The  high  rocky  crag  on  the  north  banks  of 
the  Spey  is  Tor  Alvie.  On  its  eastern  brow  is  a  rustic 
hermitage,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ridge  an  enor- 
mous cairn  of  stones,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  tablet  with  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo.  On  the 
left  of  the  landscape  is  Loch  Alvie,  with  its  neat  manse  and 
church.  The  scenery  around  Kinrara  consists  of  a.  w3L<2Jcftss?^<s^ 
of  birch  forest,  intermixed  with  open.  ^^aAaft^Sact^^o^sKt  Oisssss^^^ 
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and  scattered  trees.  The  discoidant  chaiacteis  of  wild  moun- 
tain  landscape  and  of  ornamental  park  scenery  are  thus  com- 
bined, as  at  Taymouth  and  other  extensive  domains.  Beyond 
Einrara,  on  the  right,  are  the  great  fir  woods  of  Bothicanurchiis 
(Sir  J.  P.  Grant),  supposed  to  cover  &om  fourteen  to  sixteen 
square  miles.  The  Spey  here  takes  several  majestic  sweeps, 
and  supplies  a  noble  foreground  to  these  forests. 

Aviemore  House,  formerly  an  inn  (13  miles  from.  Kin- 
gussie), is  now  reached,  and  the  tourist  enters  Morayshire. 
Cairngorm,  famous  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock  crystal,  rises 
immediately  opposite.''^  The  mountains  on  the  left  are 
extremely  bare  and  rugged,  but  towards  the  west  they  termi- 
nate in  the  beautiful  and  bold  projecting  rock  of  Czalg 
Ellachie  (the  rock  of  Alarm),  the  hill  of  rendezvons  of  the 
Grants.  **  Stand  fast,  Craig  EUachie,"  is  the  slogan  or  war- 
cry  of  that  clan,  the  occupants  of  this  strath.  At  Aviemore 
a  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  Spey  by  Giantown  to 
Fochabers,  distant  forty-mne  miles. 

The  road  now  leaves  the  Spey,  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Gair, 
where  there  is  a  small  inn,  8  miles  &om  Aviemore,  crosses 
the  Dulnain  river.     The  coimtry  around  is  barren  and  unin- 
teresting, but  a  few  hoary  and  stunted  pine-trees  are  still  to 
be  seen,  the  solitary  remains  of  those  immense  forests  which 
once  covered  its  surface.     The  road  passes  through  the  deep 
and  once  dangerous  pass  of  Slochmuicht  (the  boards  den  or 
lair),  which  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  banditti  so  late  evesn 
as  at  the  close  of  last  century.     Four  miles  from  the  bndge 
of  Carr  we  re-enter  Inverness-shire;  and  two  miles  foxthei  on 
cross  the  Findhom.     The  banks  of  this  river  are  in  general 
highly  romantic,  but   at  this  spot  they  are  by  no  means 
interesting.     In  the  month  of  August  1829  the  province  of 
Moray  and  adjoining  districts  were  visited  by  a  tremendous 
flood.     Its  ravages  were  most  destructive  along  the  course  of 
those  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the  Monaliagh  and 
Cairngorm  mountains.     The  waters  of  the  Findhom  and  the 

*  The  pedestrian  may  from  this  point  scale  the  mountain  pass  on  the  east 
flank  of  Ben-muich-dhoi,  and  proceed  to  Castleton  of  Braemar.  The  journey 
will  occupy  an  entire  day,  and  ought  to  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  in 
robust  health,  and  in  no  case  without  a  guide.  The  inn  at  Aviemore  having  been 
converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  ponies  or  guides  cannot  be  procured  there  as 
formerly. 
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a  some  parta  of  their  course  to  00  feet  above  their  natural 
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le\el.    Many  houses  weie  laid  desolate    much  agricultural 
produce  was  destroyed,  and  several  lives  were  lost* 

After  croeaing  the  Findhom,  the  rood  pasaes  Corybrough 
*  The  above  woodcut  representa  the  iltnation  of  a  boatmin  caOed  Smdy 
Smith  and  hl«  amllr.  In  tlie  plsloa  ot  Poires.  "  They  were  hnddlei  together," 
■ays  the  eloquent  Ugtoiian  of  the  Floods  (the  late  Sii  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
But),  "  on  s  spot  of  givoiid  a  tew  f«et  square,  some  roity  or  Sft;  yards  belov 
tbeli  Inundated  dveUing.  Buidf  wu  aometlraes  Btandlog  and  aometimea  Hitting 
on  a  amall  eaak,  and,  *■  the  beholden  fonded,  watching  with  inteime  auiety 
Uie  pmgnua  ot  the  flood,  aitd  trembling  tor  every  targe  tree  that  it  brought 
swe^ng  past  them.  His  vVt,  coiered  with  a  blanket,  sat  ahiTetiig  on  &  bit 
of  log,  one  eMld  In  her  Up,  and  &  girl  of  about  seieoteen.  and  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  jcon  of  age  leaning  agaiuBCherj' ^ 


ot  eomtott.  About  a 
swimming  In  the  aballoi 
rich  of  straw  that  seemi 
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landing  around,  or  wading  or 
own  aad  t  small  hoise,  picking  at  a  broken 
afloat,  were  also  grouped  wllb  the  tomily." 
lie  aoeouBt  ot  the  reacne  ot  the  suO^rers  Is  given  with  a  powerful  dramatic 
ffect,  but  ne  oauBat  aObrd  apace  for  tbe  quolatlon.  The  conrageouB  adven- 
urers  who  manned  the  boat  for  thla  dangerous  enlsrpriae  after  being  earried 

ock,  to  ffUck  they  dung  till  It  stuck  among  some  young  alder  trees.  Barb  of 
bem  grssplog  a  bough,  they  supported  themselves  for  two  bouis  among  the 
reak  and  brittle  tragnienta  o(  branches.  They  afterwards  recmered  Ihe  boat 
nder  circamstaneea  almcflt  miraculous,  and  Anally  BUCc«^^SAv:v.?a^%^fb^>^^ 
od  hia  ftmlly  fltim  tluir  perilous  sitnatlou. 
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House,  and  a  short  way  beyond  reaches  the  inn  of  Freebum, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  ^dge  of  Can*.    Near  it  are  the  house 
and  plantations  of  Tomatin  (Dimcan  Macbean,  Esq.)     AIT  the 
adjoining  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Findhom,  except  the 
estate  of  Free  (Angus  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Holm),  belong  to 
the  Mackintosh  estate.     Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this, 
on  the  right,  is  the  castle  of  Moy,  the  ancient  Teddence  of 
Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  a  confederation  of  the 
Clans  Mackintosh,  Macpherson,  and  others  of  less  consequence, 
the  headship  of  the  whole  being  claimed  by  Clnny  Miacpherson. 
The  castle  stands  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  soDoall 
gloomy  Loch  Moy.    A  wood  of  Scotch  fir  smronnds  the  lake, 
and  beyond  there  is  an  imbroken  extent  of  wild  heaths.     On 
the  laigest  island,  a  handsome  granite  obeUsk^  70  feet  high, 
has  been  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  Sir  MaeBta  Mac- 
kintosh, Bart,  chief  of  the  dan;  and  near  the  southezn  end 
of  the  lake  is  a  small  artificial  island  of  loose  stones,  which 
the  former  chiefs  of  Moy  nsed  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
their  prisoners.     On  the  west  side  of  the  loch  are  the  chnrch 
and  manse  of  Moy,  and  at  its  head  Moy  Hall,  the  funily 
residence  of  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh.    Here  la  preserFed 
the  sword  of  Viscount  Dimdee,  and  a  sword  sent  by  Pope  Leo 
X.  to  James  Y.,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  chief  of  Clan  Chattsn, 
with  the  privilege  of  holding  the  king's  sword  at  cor(nuUJon& 
The  road  now  enters  Strathnaim,  and  for  three  miles  pssses 
through  a  bleak  and  heathery  plain  till  it  crosses  (lie  rlyer 
Nairn,  called  in  Gaelic  Kis-Nerane,  or  the  water  of  Altok 
Six  miles  from  Inverness  the  road  passes,  on  the  right,  Doviot 
House  (.^hieas  Mackintosh,  Esq.),  and  the  remains'  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Daviot,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  David  Earl 
of  Crawford,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Robert  H.,  acquired  possession  of  the  barony  of  Strathnaim. 
The  battle-field  of  Culloden  Moor  lies  about  two  miles  to  the 
east,  on  the  summit  of  the  broad  ridge  between  the  river 
Nairn  and  the  Moray  Firth.     Between  this  and  Inverness  we 
pass  on  the  left  Leys  Castle,  the  seat  of  Frederick  E.  Baillie, 
Esq.  of  Leys,  the  House  of  Inshes,  long  occupied  by  the  old 
family  of  Robertson  of  Inshes,  and,  on  the  right,  Castlehill, 
the  abode,  in  former  days,  of  the  influential  femily  of  Cuthbert 
of  Castlehill. 
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iHotela:  Caledonian,  Church  Street;  Union,  High  Street.] 

Population,  12,499.    109  miles  from  Aberdeen  by  railway.    102  miles  ttom 

Dunkeld  by  road. 

Mail  cmd  Stage  Coaches. 

To  Dunkeld  and  Pertii,  by  tiie  Highland  road,  to  suit  trains 

To  Dingwall,  Tain,  Dornoch,  and  Thurso. 

To  Skye  by  maU  from  Dingwall,  during  summer  months. 

Steamers  to  Edinburgh  by  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  to  Glasgow  by  Cale- 
donian CanaL  To  Chanonry  Point,  Cromarty,  and  Inveigordon,  thrice  a 
week. 

Inverness  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river  Ness,  at 
the  spot  where  the  basins  of  the  Moray  and  Beauly  Firths 
and  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  meet  one  another.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  contains  a  number 
of  well-built  streets  and  elegant  houses.  A  stone  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  erected  over  the  Ness  in  1685,  was  swept  away 
by  an  extraordinary  flood  in  1849,  and  its  place  has  been 
supplied  by  a  suspension  bridge.  There  is  an  academy,  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter,  connected  with  which  is  a  fiind  of 
^26,000,  left  by  Captain  W.  Macintosh,  for  the  education  of 
boys  of  certain  families  of  that  name.  There  are  also  a  public 
seminary,  endowed  from  a  bequest  of  £10,000;  a  public 
newsroom;  five  banking  houses;  four  printing  establishments; 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port  is  230,  and  the  tonnage  10,790.  It  unites 
with  Forres,  Nairn,  and  Fortrose,  in  electing  a  member  of 
Parliament  At  the  door  of  the  Town-Hall  is  a  blue  lozenge- 
shaped  stone,  called  Clach-na-Cudden,  or  "  stone  of  the  tubs," 
from  its  having  served  as  a  resting-place  on  which  the 
women,  in  passing  from  the  river,  used  to  set  down  the  deep 
tubs  in  which  they  carried  water.  It  is  reckoned  the  palla- 
dium of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  preserved 
after  the  town  had  been  burned  by  Donald  of  the  Isles  in 
1410. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  exact  date  ot  >fe!s 
origin  is  unknown.    On  an  eminence  \o  VJaa  wsvsficL-^a^  ^^y^^s^ 
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an  ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  snppoeed  that  Duncan  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Macbeth 
had  possession  of  this  castle,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  Malcolm  Canmore, 
who  erected  a  new  one  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  town 
on  the  south,  and  which  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be 
a  royal  fortress.  It  was  repaired  by  James  L,  who  held  a 
parliament  in  it,  to  which  aU.  the  northern  chiefe  and  barons 
were  summoned,  and  three  of  whom  were  executed  for  treason. 
In  1562,  Queen  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  Inverness,  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Being  re- 
fused admission  into  the  castle  by  the  governor,  who  held  it 
for  the  Earl,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house,  part  of 
which  is  still  in  existence.  The  castle  was  shortly  after  taken 
by  her  attendants  and  the  governor  hanged.  During  the  dvil 
wars  this  castle  was  repeatedly  taken  by  Montrose  and  Mb 
opponents.  In  1715,  it  was  converted  into  banacks  for  the 
Hanoverian  soldiers,  and  in  1746,  it  was  blown  up  by  the 
troops  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  now 
remains.  On  its  site  a  castellated  building  has  been  erected, 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Bum,  architect,  which  serves  as  the 
Court  House  and  County  BuUdings.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Cromwell  erected  a 
fort  at  an  expense  of  ^80,000,  which  was  demolished  at  the 
Restoration,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  rampart  stiR  re- 
mains. Within  the  area  of  the  citadel  a  hemp  nmafiBetory 
is  now  carried  on. 

On  Craig-Phadric,  a  hill  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Invemeas, 
there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  '^  vitrified  fort,"  conosting 
of  two  oval  entrenchments — an  inner  and  an  outer — the 
stones  of  which  seem  to  have  been  united  by  the  action  of 
fire,  externally  applied,  instead  of  mortar,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  view  from  the  summit  (550  feet  high).  The  sides 
of  the  hill  are  covered  by  woods,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
Muirton  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Huntly  Duff,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Catharine  Duff,  Lady  Drummuir,  in  whose  house  both 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lodged  during  their 
residence  in  Inverness.  A  mile  to  the  south-west  is  Tom-na- 
heurich  (the  hiU  of  fairies),  a  wooded  hill,  shaped  like  a  ship, 
with  its  keel  uppeimoBX.,  ^Jaa  n^^jSk^  «»i\aA^\!Mi!s^%sidL  on  the 
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banks  of  the  NeSs,  are  very  pleasant  A  new  drive  lias  lately 
been  formed  from  the  harbour  and  Cromwell's  Fort,  along  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  adjoining  sea-coast. 


Inverness  to  Aberdeen  by  Railway  through  Moray 

AND  Banff  Shires. 


ITINERARY. 

Miles. 

Inverness. 

3}  Cnlloden. 

ft   Fort-Geoige. 
15}  Nairn. 
24|  Forres. 
87    Elgin. 
43}  Fochabers. 

Miles. 

47  Orton  Junction  (for  Rothes,  etc) 

55  Keith. 

67  Himtly. 

88  Inveramsay  (for  Turriff). 

92  Tnverury. 

95  Kintore. 
109  Aberdeen. 

A  very  agreeable  and  interesting  excursion  may  be  made 
by  railway  from  Inverness  to  Elgin,  by  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  from  thence  through  the  counties  of 
Nairn,  Moray  and  BajifL  Leaving  Inverness  we  cross  Cnl- 
loden Moor,*  where  the  Highland  army  was  defeated  under 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  on  the  16th  of  April  1746.  It  is  a 
desolate  tract  of  table-land,  traversed  longitudinally  by  a 
carriage  road,  on  the  side  of  which  are  two  or  three  green 
trenches  marking  the  spot  where  the  heat  of  the  battle  took 
place,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  were  interred.  On  the  north 
it  is  flanked  by  the  firth  and  the  table-land  of  the  Black  Isle ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  ridges  of  Strathnaim,  and  on  the 
westward,  its  extremities  are  bounded  by  the  splintered  and 
serrated  heights  of  Stratherrick.  In  the  opposite  distance,  the 
moor  is  lost  in  a  flat  bare  plain  stretching  towards  Nairn,  the 
monotony  of  which  is  broken  by  the  old  square  tower  of 
Dalcross,  a  hold  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  The  level  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  it  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  movements  of  the 
Highland  army  against  cavalry  and  artillery.  According  to 
the  general  accounts,  about  1200  men  feU  in  this  engagement. 
The  number  killed  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equaL 

The  victory  at  Cnlloden  finally  extinguished  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  secured  Uie  liberties  of  Britain ;  but 

*  Cnlloden  Moor  is  one  mile  from  the  Cnlloden  Station  and&lx.vo.Vk<^<«>l\^'^sv 
Inremess  by  the  high  road. 
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the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  help- 
less foes  have  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy. 

A  mile  to  the  north  of  CuUoden  Moor  is  Culloden  House 
(Arthur  Forbes,  Esq.),  where  Prince  Charles  lodged  for  some 
nights  before  the  battle,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, belonged  to  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  battle-field, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Nairn,  is  the  plain  of  Clava, 
a  singular  spot,  covered  with  circles  of  stones  and  caims,  sup- 
posed remains  of  the  Celtic  Druids.  One  of  these  rude  ceme- 
teries was  lately  opened,  and  in  the  inner  cell,  about  18  inches 
below  the  floor,  were  found  two  earthen  vases,  containing 
calcined  bones.* 

At  the  cross  roads,  9}  miles  from  Inverness,  the  road  on 
the  left  leads  to  Fort-George,t  and  that  on  the  right  to  Kil- 
ravock  and  Cawdor  Castles. 

The  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Nairn  is  situated  on  the  Moray 
Firth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Naim.  (Jnn:  Anderson's.) 
There  are  several  public  buildings  and  numerous  handsome 
private  residences.  These  latter  have  for  several  years  past 
been  much  on  the  increase,  as  this  pleasant  town  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  A  "marine  hotel" 
is  proposed  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  on  a  fine  site  on  the  Links. 

From  Naim  the  tourist  may  make  an  interesting  crcureion 
to  Cawdor  Castle,  distant  about  five  milesJf     The  castle  is  in 

*  About  four  miles  from  Inverness  there  may  be  observed,  on  i^  left,  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fortalice,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Regent  Moray,  ckHed 
Castle  Stewarty  and  which  is  much  admired  for  its  symmetry  and  the  gracefulness 
of  its  hanging  turrets. 

t  Fort-George,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Inverness  (2  firom  the 
station),  is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  point  which  prqjects  fu 
out  into  the  Moray  Firth  opposite  Fortrose.  The  breadth  of  the  flrth  here  is 
only  about  a  mile.  The  fort  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  great  fortresses 
of  the  Continent,  and  was  erected  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1745,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Highlanders  in  check.  The 
fortifications  cover  about  fifteen  English  acres,  and  there  is  accommodation  for 
about  8000  men.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peninsula  is  Campbelton,  a  modem 
fishing  viUage,  named  after  the  Campbells  of  Cawdor.  Omnibuses  wait  most 
of  the  trains  to  convey  passengers  to  the  viUage  of  Campbelton  and  the  Fort 

X  The  shortest  way  is  by  the  road  leaving  Naim  to  the  left  of  the  railway 
station  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  rlveT.  At  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
the  road  crosses  the  BtTeam\>^  e-uevi  NioQ^<fcXL\mft>sB^  csv^^^^  '^'s^  vsSaAnQr&tfo 
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excellent  preservation,  being  used  as  a  summer  residence  bj 
tbe  Earl  of  Cawdor.  No  part  of  the  present  building  dates 
farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  it 
is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  drawbridge,  across  a  moat,  the  bed  of  which  is  very 
distinctly  marked.  The  visitor  is  shewn  over  the  different 
apartments.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  reception,  drawing, 
and  dining-rooms.  In  the  reception-room,  there  is  a  series  of 
portraits,  chiefly  connected  with  the  family.  The  ancient 
fire-places,  with  their  carved  mantel-pieces,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  attention.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestiy 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  Don  Quixote.  This 
castle  derives  its  great  interest  from  its  associations  with  Mac- 
beth, who  was  Thane  of  Cawdor.*  In  the  roof  of  one  part  of 
the  building  is  shewn  the  hiding-place  in  which  Lord  Lovat 
lay  concealed  from  his  enemies  for  some  time  after  the  battle 
of  CuUoden.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  battlements 
of  the  tower.  The  grounds  are  highly  picturesque,  and  are 
adorned  by  some  very  ancient  oak,  elm,  and  ash  trees.t 

At  a  place  called  Auldearn,  2^  miles  eastwards,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  gained  a  victory  over  the  Covenanters  under 
Sir  John  Hurry,  May  4,  1645.  Passing  the  ruins  of  Benaig 
Castle  on  the  left,  the  tourist  enters  Morayshire.     On  the 

farm-hoose  of  Bait's  Castle,  where  there  are  the  ruinB  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Mackintoshes  of  Bait.  Nothing  deserving  of  notice  meets  the  eye  till  the 
traveller  reaches  the  village  of  Cawdor,  where  there  is  an  inn  (Cawdor  Arms) 
near  tiie  castle  gate. 

*  According  to  one  account  it  was  here  that  he  mordered  King  Duncan,  and 
a  bedroom  is  shewn  as  the  scene  of  the  deed  of  blood.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  murder  was  committed,  as  Shakespeare  represented  it,  in 
Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness.  In  the  Dungeon,  an  arched  and  gloomy  apaxt- 
ment,  is  the  tnink  of  an  old  hawthorn  tree,  with  its  roots  still  fast  in  the  earth ; 
and  beside  it  lie  the  remains  of  an  old  iron  chest.  "  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  to 
the  effect  that  the  founder  of  the  castle,  being  at  a  loss  where  to  build  his  pro- 
jected family  stronghold,  placed  the  chest  of  gold  which  was  to  pay  for  its  erec- 
tion on  the  back  of  an  ass,  which  being  let  loose,  came  to  stop  under  this  tree, 
and  here,  accordingly,  he  built  his  castle. 

t  The  tourist  may  return  by  Fort-George,  passing  Kilravock  Castle,  which 
occupies  a  fine  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn,  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  road.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  lady  who  has  made  the  surrounding  grounds  as 
attractive  as  the  old  building  itself  is  interesting. 

A  walk  or  drive  of  eight  or  ten  miles  more  will  brin^^  t\v<i  \.\»NOCkKt  Na'CoR. 
Castle  of  Lochindorbh,  situated  on  an  ialaikd  ^si«b\wi^iol  \Jb38X.tomsa.    ^s\i."CE«. 
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western  side  of  the  park  of  Brodie  House  is  Haxdmoory  where 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  are  represented  by  Shakespeare  to  haTe 
been  saluted  by  the  weird  sisters,  on  their  retam  from  a  Tic- 
torions  expedition  in  the  western  isles. 

The  tourist  now  crosses  the  river  Findhom  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  and  enters 

FORRES, 

[HoUU:  Fiaser's.    Population,  3503.    S4}  miles  from  Inverness.] 

a  pleasant  but  not  particularly  interesting  town.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  the  chief  features  of  which  aie  its 
pointed  gables  and  low  Saxon  doorways.  The  most  promi- 
nent buildings  are  the  jail  and  court-house,  and  a  town-croed 
of  the  decorated  Gothic  style.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
a  tall  granite  obelisk,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Thomson  (a  native 
of  Cromarty,  whose  devoted  attention  to  the  woiinded  after 
the  battle  of  Alma  cost  his  own  life)  occupies  a  moimd  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  site  of  a  Boman  camp, 
and  which  still  bears  traces  of  the  foundations  of  a  castle,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Moray.  On  a  hill,  one  of  the  dnnie 
range,  rising  above  the  town  on  the  south,  is  a  tower  erected 
in  honour  of  the  ^^cto^y  of  Trafalgar. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  to  the  east,  stands  the 
famous  Forres  Stone.     It  is  near  the  roadside,  a  littJe  beyond 
the  toll-bar,  where  the  tourist  who  wishes  a  close  inflpection 
of  it  must  inquire  for  the  key  of  the  inclosure.      Hhe  pUar  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  carved  with  figures  dL  wamors, 
and  other  objects.     Antiquarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
period  and  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  this  monument. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  II.  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Forres,  and  especially  the  river 
Findhom,  has  been  invested  with  a  particular  interest  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Charles  St.  John,  and  a  delightful  excursion 
may  be  made  from  Forres  to  view  this  scenery.     Following 

way,  the  river  Findhom  is  crossed  at  Dulsie  Bridge,  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  is  of  the  finest  description.  Lochindorbh  Castle  is  not  itself 
of  very  much  interest.  It  was  besieged  in  1335,  and  the  iron  gate  may  be  seen 
ftt  Cawdor,  whither,  says  tradition,  it  was  carried  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of 

some  stalwart  scion  ol  t\iat  \io\j&e.— See  S\t  Tlwomag  Dick  Lauder's  Highland 

RambUa. 
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tht  road  which  goes  straight  eonthwards  from  the  nkOwaj 
^tifln,the  tourist  wilt,  after  a  walk 
of  betweea  three  and  four  miles, 
reach  on  hiB  left  the  Lodge  of  Altyre 
(Sir  Gordon  Cummiiig,  Rirt),  where 
the  keeper  will  grant  admittance  to 
the  romantio  drive  which  commandu 
le  of  the  finest  viewa  of  the  river. 
The  excursion  should  at  least  be 
extended  to  the  heronry,  but  those 
whii  have  sufGcient  time  will  en- 
deavour to  go  aa  far  as  Kelugas  or 
Fiinje^is. 

"  I  ill)  not  know  a  stream"  (says 
Mr.  St.  Jolm,  in  his  Wild  Sports  of 
the  Highlands),  "  that  more  com- 
pletely reoJizea  all  one's  ideas  of  the 
beauty  of  Highland  sceneiy  than 
the  Pmtlhom,  taking  it  from  the 
spot  where  it  is  no  more  tiian  a 
»uib11  rividet,  bnbbling  and  spark- 
ling along  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
far-off  riicoBses  of  the  Monaghliahd 
mountains  down  to  the  Bay  of 
Findhoru,  where  its  accumulated 
.  poured  into  the  Uoray 
I-  Firth.      ~ 


month 
full  of 
beauty  and  interest 

"  What  spot  in  the 
world  can  excel  in 
beauty  the  landscape 
comprising  the  old 
bridge  of  Dulsie,  span- 
^^  ning  with  its  lofty  arch 
the  deep  black  pool, 
shut  in  by  grey  and 
fantastio  rocks,  sur- 
mounted with  the  greenest  of  grass  swaida,  w\tb.  Oixac^  q^. 
the  ancient  weeping  birchea  witt  fti.«a  ^pisa\i4A.  «t&  \w'bM^ 


■terns,  backed  agam  bjr  Qlb  dark  pme-traea  1  Tlie  river  hat 
taaoB  a  mcceaikni  of  \ery  black  and  deep  pools,  connected 
with  each  other  by  foaming  and  whiiUng  ftlla  and  currents, 
up  irhicb  in  the  fine  pnie  eveninge  jon  may  see  the  salmon 
tnaHna  curioiis  leaps.  .  p  *  . 

"Between    Logie    and   Shot 
e  uf  the  highest  n>cks  oo 
r,  and  from  aevBial  hnn- 
dred  feet  above  it  you  can  look 
etraiglit  down  into  the  deep  pools 
and  foaming  eddies  below  yon. 
"  Making  a  wide  turn  here, 
tiie  river  passes  bj 
an  object  of  gnat 
intgieat,  &e  Find- 
horu  heranxy,  a  col- 
lection of  tlieBe  birds 
qnite  uiuqueintlietT 
way,       nwy  have 


a  numbra   of   old 


Hie  Danutwsy  side 
of  Qie  mar,  and 
here,  year  after  year,  they  repair  tbeii  old  nests  and  bring  up 
theii  young,  not  frightened  away  by  the  frequentoi  of  ei  walk 
which  passes  immediately  under  their  nests.  Numbtn  of  the 
old  birds  may  be  seen  sitting  motionless  on  the  dead  biancheH, 
or  perched  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  larch  or  biroh-bee." 

The  country  between  Fones  and  Elgin  is  studded  with 
gentlemen's  seats  and  old  casties,  some  of  which  mAj  be 
observed  on  the  way.  About  three  miles  eastward,  on  a  point 
of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  on  the  left,  is  the  village 
of  Buighead,*  and  further  on,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Kinloss 
Abbey  and  Buigie  castte. 

*  Reached  by  onmibuB  [com  AItm  statlDn. 


ELGIN, 

[HoUli:  The  Gordon  Anna:  tbe  Star;  the  Station.    Forolstlon  TE>«S.1 

the  principal  town  of  El^  or  MorajBhire,  b  noted  both  for 
some  curiosities  of  street  architecture  and  the  amenity  of  its 
situation.  Its  noble  double-towered  Cathedral  was  ibimded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Uoray  in  the  year  1223,  and  is  a  building 


of  most  elegant  proportionfl.  In  1390  it  was  burnt  by  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  U.,  caUed,  from  his 
ferocious  habits,  "  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch."  Qtadiiolly  it  rosu 
out  of  its  ruins,  and  by  the  year  1538,  the  ^eat  oavixtA 
steeple  was  completed.     But  in  l&ft6,ftie  «ivmiiMS*i!«  '^t 
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Regent  Moray  ordered  it  to  be  stripped  of  its  leaden  roof,  to 
be  "saold  and  disponit  upon"  for  the  sinews  of  war.  On 
Easter-day  1711,  the  great  central  tower  fell  in,  and  these 
calamities  by  fire  and  violence,  coupled  with  the  neglect  of 
time,  have  brought  it  to  its  present  ruinous  condition.  Suffi- 
cient of  it  remains,  however,  to  bear  out  its  character  as  one 
of  the  most  stately  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Scotland. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  last  Duke  of  €k>rdon,  on  a  rising  ground  called 
Lady-hill,  from  which  there  is  a  good  view. 

Another  object  of  interest  near  Elgin  is  Pluscardine 
Abbey,  situated  in  a  wooded  valley  six  miles  to  the  south-east 
*'  Few  places,**  says  Mr.  Billings,  ^  convey  a  better  impression 
of  mediasval  civilization  and  monastic  repose.  The  archi- 
tecture is  chiefly  that  fine,  solemn,  early  English,  called  the 
first  pointed,  with  a  few  of  those  peeuliarities  which  indicate 
that  the  progress  towards  the  decorated  forms  had  already 
begun.  Some  portions  are  of  a  period  still  later,  and  have 
some  tinges  of  the  French  flamboyant  style.  That  northern 
peculiarity,  the  preservation  of  the  old  Bemidrcnlar  arch,  is 
here  conspicuous." 

About  six  nules  from  Elgin,  and  connected  with  it  by 
railway,  is  Lossiemouth,  a  village  on  the  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

The  distance  from  Elgin  to  Fochabers  by  road  Ib  nine 
miles.     On  the  way  we  pass  Contin  Tower,  and   the  village 
of  Lhanbryde,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  cioas- 
ing  the  river  Spey,  reach  Fochabers  (Gordon  Anns  Hotel),  a 
village,  that  forms  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  princely  Castle 
Gordon,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Gk)rdon,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  entrance  to  the  Park  is  by  a  handsome  arch  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  and  the  road  winds  fully  a  mile  down  an  easy  ascent, 
through  a  grove  of  tall  spreading  trees  and  shrubberies.  The  castle 
is  a  large  building  of  four  storeys,  with  two-storeyed  wings,  and  con- 
necting galleries  or  arcades  of  a  similar  height,  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  front  of  uniform  regularity  of  640  feet  in  extent.  Behind  the  main 
building  rises  a  square  tower  six  storeys  high,  which  was  the  origin 
from  which  the  present  pile  sprung.  The  gloomy  tower  then  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  morasB,  caWft^  ^iXi^"^^  qIV3\^\,,  ^R^sRAssSkX^  ^xd^  by 
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a  narrow  causeway  and  a  drawbridge.    From  this  the  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  the  Gudeman  of  the  Bog. 

The  adjoining  grounds  are  of  very  great  extent,  affording  a  variety 
of  drives  and  extensive  forests  spread  over  the  mountain-side,  near 
which  are  several  parks  of  fallow  deer.  Many  of  the  trees  are  of 
large  dimensions,  particularly  the  limes,  horse-chesnut,  and  walnuts. 
One  lime  behind  the  castle  measures  18  feet  in  girth,  and  its  droop- 
branches  cover  an  area  of  more  than  200  feet  in  circumference.  But 
their  principal  feature  is  the  river  Spey,  which  a  few  miles  north- 
ward falls  into  the  Moray  Firth,  supplying  in  a  short  course  one  of 
the  most  valuable  salmon  fishings  in  Scotland. 

The  village  of  Fochabers  *  is  perhaps  the  neatest  and  best  laid 
out  of  its  size  north  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
large  square,  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  from  the  east  and  west  of  which 
diverge  several  good  streets  now  lighted  with  gas.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  parish  church,  having  a  portico,  and  surmounted  by  a  neat 

*  From  Fochabers  a  road  is  carried  along  the  sea  coast  by  Callen  and  Culleu 
House  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield),  and  Portsoy  to  Banff,  distant  26  m. 
p.  549.) 

From  Orton  Junction,  about  four  miles  north  of  Fochabers,  there  is  a  brancli 
line  of  six  miles  to  Bothes  and  Graigellachie.  Bothes  may  also  be  reached  by  a 
beautiful  walk  of  ten  miles  up  the  banks  of  the  river  Spey.  This  village  is 
situated  on  a  plain  several  miles  in  length,  and  environed  by  beautifully  wooded 
hills,  and  the  lofty  Benrinnes,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Grampian  chain, 
looks  sublimely  down  upon  it.  The  Glen  Grant  distillery,  near  Bothes,  is  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  north,  and  it  gives  employment 
to  a  number  of  persons  about  the  place.  Much  interest  is  attached  to  Bothes, 
from  the  fishings  on  the  Spey,  and  the  neighbouring  moors,  to  which  there  are 
experienced  guides. 

Near  the  west  end,  and  overlooking  the  village,  stands  part  of  the  wall  ol 
the  ancient  Castle  of  Bothes,  once  the  seat  of  the  Leslies,  Earls  of  Bothes. 
They  removed  to  Fifeshire  about  the  year  1700,  having  sold  their  possessions  iji 
Bothes  to  Grant  of  Elchies.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village  a  road  strikes  off 
on  the  right  to  Elgin  (which  is  10  miles  distant),  down  a  defile  called  the  Glen 
of  Bothes.  From  Fochabers  the  Spey  may  be  followed  nearly  to  its  source,  by 
the  road,  of  which  the  following  is  an  itinerary : — Fochabers  to  Bothes,  10  miles  ; 
Bothes  via  Graigellachie  Bridge,  Avon  Bridge,  and  Spey  Bridge,  at  Grantown, 
to  Aviemore,  39}  ;  Aviemore  via  Kinrara  to  Kingussie,  12  ;  Kingussie  via  Cluny 
Castle,  to  Laggan  Bridge,  10 ;  Laggan  Bridge  via  Garviemore  Inn,  to  Loch 
Spey,  16i.  From  Garviemore  over  Corryarick  to]  Fort  Augustus,  20.  Or  from 
Laggan  Bridge  the  tourist  may  go  by  Loch  Laggan  and  Glen  Spean  to  Fori 
William,  about  40  miles.* 


*  A  separate  Guide  to  this  tour  is  published  by  Mr.  Keith,  Inverness,  from 
which  part  of  the  above  information  is  quoted.    S<ie^  «t\«,*i  **  '$>>^«^^«i.^«^*i,v  >s^ 
John  Longmuir,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  I860.. 
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spire ;  and  the  town  containi  a  rery  elegant  Soman  Catholic  chapel 
Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  a  native  of  Fochabers,  be- 
qneathed  to  the  town  of  Fochabers  the  snm  of  100,000  dollars,  to  be 
emplojed  in  establishing  a  free  sohool,  with  competent  teachers. 
His  stands  a  few  hundred  yards  east  <^  the  town,  and  is  a  verj 
gfreat  ornament,  as  well  as  a  boon  to  the  place.  Population  in  1851, 
1097. 

From  Fochabers  the  village  of  Keith  is  9  miles  distant 
by  road.  Proceeding  onwards  by  the  train,  we  pass  on  to 
Aberdeen,  by  Huntly,  Inveramsay,  Inverury,  and  Elintore. 
At  the  latter  is  Keith  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 
Huntly,  in  Strathbogie,  is  noted  for  the  rains  of  Huntly 
Castle,  a  very  fine  old  fabric,  built  by  George,  first  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  whose  name,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Henrietta  Stewart 
(daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox),  are  inscribed  on  various 
parts  both  of  the  exterior  and  interior.  This  castle  was,  next 
to  Gk>rdon  Castle,  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Gk)rdon.  Huntly  Lodge,  near  the  castle,  is  a  seat 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cordon,  who  erected  a  fine  seminary  as  a 
gateway  in  honour  of  her  late  husband. 

At  Inveramsay  station  the  Turriff  and  Banff  line  of  rail- 
way strikes  off  northwards,  and  passes  close  to  Fyvie  Castle, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  in  Scotland  of  the 
chateau  or  baronial  style  of  architecture,  in  some  respects 
excelling    Clamis,    more    particularly   the    staircasa     The 
original  castle  dates  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  mostly  indebted  for  its  latter  omameiita- 
tion  to  Chancellor  Seaton  (ninth  son  of  George,  Lord  Seaton) 
who  was  created  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Dunfermline  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  building  is 
in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Gordon  of  Fyvie.     It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Ythan,  near  the  parish  church  of  Fyvie,  where  is 
still  to  be  seen  the  tombstone  of  Agnes  Smith,  or  "  Mi]1  o' 
Fifty's  Annie,"  the  heroine  of  the  ballad  of  "Andrew  Lanunie." 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Fyvie  is  Haddo  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  near  it  is  the  village  of 
Methlic,  and  "  the  auld  house  o'  Gicht." 

Four  miles  nortXi  of  this  (on  the  left)  is  the  fine   old 
ca^Ie  of  Towie  Barday^ioT  Taasiy  <i«ji\xms»  ''^'^  ^sssa^^assA  of 
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the  family  of  Barclay  or  Berkley.  Over  the  main  entrance  is 
the  following  inscription : — 

Sir  Alexander  Barclay  of  Tolly,  Foundator,  decessit  Anno  Domini  1136. 

Passing  on  the  right  Hatton  Castle  (L.  Duff,  Esq.),  we 
reach  the  town  of  Turriff.  The  railway  skirts  the  left  side 
of  the  Deveron,  and  on  the  left  are  Forglen  House  (Sir  G.  S. 
Abercromby,  Bart.),  and  Mountblairy  (Morison,  Esq.)  Pass- 
ing through  a  bleak  district,  and  close  by  the  pretty  parish 
kirk  of  King  Edward,  the  traveller  is  landed  at  the  Banff 
station,  within  a  mile  of  which,  on  the  right,  are  the  village 
and  seaport  of  Macduff',  and  on  the  left  the  royal  burgh  of 

BANFF, 

[Hotel:  The  Fife  Anns.    Pop.  6762.] 

beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deveron.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  noticed  as  a  royalty 
since  the  year  1057.  It  contains  several  handsome  public 
buildings,  some  curious  old  houses,  and  Banff  Castle,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Seaff  eld.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  Duff  House,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
surrounded  by  extensive  plantations.  The  park  is  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference.  About  a  century  ago,  Banff  was  the 
scene  of  the  execution  of  a  noted  robber,  named  Macpherson, 
whose  "  farewell*'  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited 
song  by  Bums. 


Inverness  to  Cromarty. 

Between  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Firths  intervenes  an 
extensive  peninsular  district  of  country,  known  as  "  The  Black 
Isle,"  across  which  there  is  a  road  by  Kessock  Ferry  to  Ding- 
wall, which  is  several  miles  shorter  than  the  main  road  round 
the  head  of  the  ftrth  by  Beauly.  The  whole  of  the  Black  Isle 
is  well  peopled ;  but  the  portions  to  the  eastward  of  Kessock 
Ferry  are  comparatively  little  frequented  by  the  tourist.  They, 
however,  demand  a  brief  notice  in  the  following  tour. 

Kessock  Ferry  is  about  a  mile  from  Inverness^  and  tJ&ft. 
plain  on  which  it  is  built  advanc^^  ot\.  \?tia  ^^«c^  <2J^  '^'fe.  *sssJ^^ 
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80  as  to  confine  them  to  a  width  of  three  qnaitero  of  a  mile. 
The  chain  of  hills  which  line  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  on 
the  north  side  are  prolonged  along  the  margin  of  the  Black 
Isle  and  beyond  the  opening  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  form 
a  stretch  of  hill  coast  of  softened  outline  and  highly  varie- 
gated surfiEu^e.  To  the  west  of  Kessock,  the  sea,  having 
pierced  this  range  of  hills,  expands  into  the  beauteous  basin 
of  the  Beauly  Firth.  The  sail  across  Kessock  Ferry  is  worth 
taking  for  the  varied  and  lovely  view  presented  on  all  sides. 
To  the  east  are  the  wooded  crags  of  the  Ord  Hill,  and  to  the 
west  those  of  Craig-Phadric  On  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
from  Kessock  (two  miles  from  the  ferry),  the  Cromarty  road 
foUows  a  sloping  hoUow,  which  conducts  to  the  bay  and 
village  of  Munlochy,  near  which  are  the  parks  and  extensive 
plantations  of  Belmaduthy  (Sir  Evan  M'Eenzie,  of  Kilcoy, 
Bart.) 

Three   miles  beyond  Munlochy  the   mansion-houses  of 
Rosehaugh  (Sir  James  M'Kenzie,  Bart)  and  of  Avoch  (Alex- 
imder  M'Kenzie,  Esq.)  are  passed  on  the  left,  and  inunediately 
after  the  sea-shore  is  regained  at  the  little  fishing  village  of 
that  name.     A  mile  further  on  we  reach  Fortrose,  a  small 
burgh,  which  occupies  the  root  of  the  northern  of  two  long 
peninsulas,  which,  projecting  from  either  side,  again  confine 
the  firth  to  a  ferry  of  about  a  mile  in  width — the  extremity' 
of  the  southern  promontory  being  occupied  by  FortrGeorge. 
Fortrose  was  the  cathedral  town  of  Ross.     It  still  boasts  of 
a  fragment  (the  south  aisle)  of  the  cathedral,  the  refit  of  ^e 
building  having  been  used  as  a  quarry  in  constructing  Ciom- 
Avell's   fort  at   Inverness.     It  was  of  the  purest  and  most 
elaborate  middle-pointed  architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fouiteenth  century.     The  sharpness  of  the  mouldings  at  the 
present  day  is  remarkable,  and  the  ruin  is  deservedly  admired 
as  betokening  a  structure  of  rare  ecclesiological  merit.     There 
are  five  lights  in  the  remaining  eastern  window,  and  the  rood 
turret  is  still  entire.     A  canopied  tomb,  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Ross,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  cathedral,  has  been 
a  fine  work.     Here  the  Mackenzies  of  Seaforth  have  their 
family  buryiag-ground.      Fortrose   has    a    comfortable    inn, 
and  an  academy  at  which  several  eminent  individuals  have 
iai<l  the  foundation  oi  t\i^\s  ^\As\R\iwi\si\!&& — ^sasm^  others, 
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Sir  James  Macintosh,  a  name  held  in  peculiar  estimation  in 
the  north. 

The  sea-coast  between  Fortrose  and  Cromarty  has  acquired 
a  geological  interest  from  the  writings  of  Hugh  MiUer  on  the 
Has  deposit  and  fossil  concretions  at  Eathie,  the  bum  of 
which  exhibits  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  old  red  sand- 
stone rocks.  The  cliflfe  are  otherwise  interesting  both  to  the 
geologist  and  botanist. 

The  road  to  Cromarty,  passing  through  the  old  burgh  of 
Rosemarkie,  a  mile  beyond,  and  associated  with  Fortrose, 
ascends  a  very  deep  alluvial  gully,  which  seams  the  hills 
behind  at  right  angles,  and  leads  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
peninsula  to  the  Cromarty  Firth,  between  Newhall  (Shaw 
M^Kenzie,  Esq.)  and  Pointzfield  (Sir  George  Gunn  Munro), 
whence  it  skirts,  for  some  miles,  a  picturesque  coast  to 
Cromarty,  a  town  which  has  declined  much  in  importance  by 
the  rivalry  of  Invergordon,  on  the  north  side  of  the  firth,  the 
latter  being  more  contiguous  to  the  important  districts  of 
Easter  and  Wester  Ross.  It  still,  however,  retains  its  value 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  being  completely  sheltered  by  the 
detached  rocks  at  the  entrance,  called  the  Souters  of  Cromarty. 
The  roadstead  is  capacious  enough  for  the  largest  fleet,  and 
the  firth  is  altogether  a  very  fine  sheet  of  land-locked  water. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  commands 
a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  bay.  Immediately  above  it  is 
Cromarty  House  (Mrs.  Rose  Ross),  which  occupies  the  site  of  a 
castle  of  the  old  Earls  of  Ross.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone," 
and  other  well-known  works,  who  was  a  native  of  Cromarty. 
Among  other  objects  of  interest  connected  with  him  is  a 
well-executed  metal  sun-dial  standing  in  a  garden  behind 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  and  constructed  by  him  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life.  The  "  Doocot "  and  other  caves,  "  Macfar- 
quhar's  Bed,"  etc.,  are  within  two  miles  of  the  place.  A  road 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leiigth  crosses  the  hill  behind  the 
town  and  extends  from  the  Cromarty  Hill  to  the  Moray  Firtli, 
and  about  a  mile  above  the  town  there  is  an  extensive  pros- 
pect. There  is  little  to  invite  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
town,  even  the  inns  exhibiting  a  marked  want  of  the  indica- 
tions of  frequent  concourse. 
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WESTER  ROSS. 
Inverness  bt  Mail  from  Dingwall  to  the  Wb&rt  Coast 

OF  ROSB-SHIRE   AND   SkYB. 

In  the  sammer  months  the  Skye  mail-coach  leases  the  National  Hotel, 
Dingwall  (18  miles  north  of  Inverness),  on  the  mornings  of  Hondaj,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  arriving  in  the  evening  at  Kyle  Akin  in  Skye,  and  retoming  same 
evening  to  Balmacarra  Inn.  As  these  days  may  vary,  tiie  tourist  must  consult 
the  Time  Tables  of  the  month,  or  inqnire  at  the  coach-offlee  at  Xnveniees. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Invemees  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  British  Tourist ;  now  it  is  only  a  lestrng-place,  whence  to 
start  afresh  for  scenes  of  greater  diversity,  in  which  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  are  intermixed,  and  where  the  indnstoy  of 
man  in  reclaiming  a  naturally  barren  soil  presents  an  interest- 
ing field  for  examination.     We  should  strongly  advise  the 
tourist  to  pursue  some  of  these  routes.    If  his  time  be  limited, 
he  may  make  the  most  of  it  by  taking  a  run  by  moil  along 
the  north-eastern  or  coast  road,  but  he  cannot  see  the  conntiy 
in  all  its  wildness  and  beauty  without  diverging  thence  either 
from  Dingwall  by  Strathpeffer  and  the  Loch  Canon  load  to 
Lochs  Maree  and  Torridon,  and  the  splendid  scenery  of  Gair- 
loch,  Applecross,  and  Eintail ;  or  from  Beauly  up  Stratl^glass 
and  Strath  Afi&ick ;  or  from  Bonar  Bridge  or  Golspie,  Haoogh 
the  interior  of  Sutherland  to  the  districts  of  Assynt  ttbd  Gape 
Wrath,  and  thence  more  or  less  along  the  northern  coast 
towards  Caithness. 

Ross-shire  is  intersected  by  a  series  of  valleys,  along  which 
are  carried  roads  conducting  westwards  to  Skye  and  the  sister 
Hebrides.  The  first  of  these  now  to  be  described  is  the  main 
western  mail  road.  As  far  as  Strathpeffer  (6  miles)  there 
extends  a  fine  arable  plain,  bordered  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
sunny  braes  which  lead  up  to  a  higher  plateau,  from  which 
springs  the  mighty  irregular  dome  of  Ben  Wyvis*  (Ben  Uaish, 

*  "  For  the  ascent  the  best  starting  place  is  Strathpeffer,  which  is  ten  mOee 
from  the  top,  while  Dingwall  is  twelve.  The  mountain  resembles  a  horse-shoe ; 
the  upper  ridge  being  three  or  four  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  but 
rising  very  gradually  from  the  end  nearest  to  Strathpeffer,  which  ought  to  be 
ascended  first,  and  the  ridge  kept  till  the  other  end  is  reached  on  which  stands 
the  cairn." — Grierson's  Rambles  amcmg  iKe  Scottish. liLcramta.\.'«A. 
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the  mountains  of  storms,  3415),  and  on  the  opposite  by  the 
ridge  of  Bjiockfarrel  (a  large  and  interesting  vitrified  fortress), 
which  conceals  from  view  the  woods  and  policies  of  Brahan 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth.  On  the  high 
ground  lies  the  picturesque  Italian-looking  lake  of  Ousie. 
Castle  Leod,  an  old  abode  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty  (now  . 
represented  by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford),  stands  near  the 
further  end  of  the  Strath,  passing  which,  the  road  ascends  a 
ridge  studded  with  the  villas  built  round  the  mineral  wells  of 
Strathpeffer.  This  quarter  of  the  country  was  the  scene  of  two 
desperate  clan  battles  fought  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
— the  one  between  the  Mackenzies  and  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Isles,  and  the  other  between  the  Mackenzies  and  the  Munros 
of  Ferindonald,  in  both  of  which  the  "  Caberfaeh"  was  vic- 
torious. The  Spa  Hotel  or  Inn  of  Balamacsen  is  haK  a  mile 
past  the  pump-room. 

Quitting  the  first  valley,  the  road  immediately  enters  on 
that  of  Contin  and  Coul  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Bart.), 
which  is  encircled  by  as  beautifully  clad  birch  and  pine  woods, 
and  hills  of  diversified  forms  and  features,  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  Highlands.  We  then  cross  the  Blackwater  at 
the  bridge  and  inn  of  Contin,  and  on  the  left  pass  Loch 
Echiltie,  a  most  enchanting  little  lake.  Our  course  turns 
suddenly  northwards,  and,  after  breasting  a  steepish  ascent 
overhung  with  oaks  and  weeping  birch  trees,  and  giving  us  a 
peep  of  the  falls  of  Rogie  below  on  the  right,  ushers  us  on  the 
great  upland  moorish  pastures  which  surround  Loch  Garve.* 
Ascending  westwards,  we  soon  reach  Loch  Luichart,  around 
which  are  the  shooting  grounds  and  deer  forest  of  Sir  James 
J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  ScatweU,  Bart.  The  lodge  is  at  the  further 
end. 

Two  miles  on,  at  the  bridge  of  Grudie,  the  water  of  that 
name  comes  tumbling  down  on  the  right  from  Loch  Fannich, 
and  here  we  ascend  through  a  small  birch  wood  and  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  oak  forest,  until,  emerging  from  an 
inclined  rocky  pass,  we  enter  Strath  Bran,  a  great  open  plain, 
stretching  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  us,  and  forming  the 
summit  level  of  the  country.      Our   approach  to  the  soft 

*  From  the  inn  of  Garve,  thirteen  miles  from  Dingwall^  a  road  ^T»<yaft!ia» 
northwards  to  liooh  Broom— more  putlo\)ilax\y  Tio\>\Q«dL«£^^r«%.\^. 
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climate  of  the  west  coast  here  becomes  perceptible  in  the 
superior  greemiess  of  the  pastures;  while  the  mormtams  also, 
at  the  same  time,  become  grander  and  more  elegant  in  their 
outline.  The  three  peaks  of  Scuirvullin  in  Strathconnon 
bound  the  view  on  the  left;  those  of  Foin  Bhein,  2979 
(Fingal's  hill),  and  the  clustered  alps  of  Loch  Fannich  on  the 
right  The  inn  of  Auchnanault — ^the  most  conspicuous  and 
welcome  object  on  the  plain  before  us — is  eleven  miles  from 
Qerve  Inn.  Five  miles  on  is  Auchuasheen,*  afteor  passing 
which  the  coiwBe  of  the  maiu  post  road  ia  found  to  decline 
rapidly  towards  the  salt-water  inlet  of  Loch  Gairon.  The 
scenery  all  along  consists  of  wild  open  heaths  and  mountuns, 
nowise  remarkable,  except  for  their  fine  green  pastures,  and 
the  remains  here  and  there  visible  of  the  great  oak  forest, 
which  at  one  time  appears  to  have  covered  the  whole  countiy. 
As  we  approach  the  open  shores  of  Loch  Carron,  numeions 
beautiful  terraces  shew  themselves  round  the  valley,  and  then 
broad  patches  of  corn-land  r^ale  the  eye,  increaBiDg  in 
number  and  size  as  we  near  the  village  of 


JEANTOWN, 

(25  miles  from  Auchnanault),  and  where  the  comforts  of  a 
superior  inn  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  tourist  is  now  in  the  domains  ofMackenziecf  Apple- 
cross,  and,  if  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Skye,  the  mail  will 
convey  him   5  miles  on  to  Strome  Ferry,  from  the  furttieT 
side  of  which  the  next  stage  to  Kyle  Akin,  on  the  way  to 
the    Isle    of    Skye,  is    12   miles;  or   should  he    intend  to 

*  A  good  carriage  road  strikes  off  from  thist  by  a  rapid  descent  throng^  a 
wild  pass  called  Qlendochart,  to  the  inn  of  Kinlochewe,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Locli  Maree,  whence  the  road  is  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  that  lake  to 
Slattadale.  From  this  it  makes  a  circuit  by  Gairloch-head  to  Poolewe,  p.  485. 
Another  road  branches  off  from  the  inn  of  Kinlochewe,  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  to  Loch  Torridon  (distant  12  miles),  the  group  of  peaked  mountains 
at  the  top  of  which  are  particularly  grand. 


t  Pedestrians  coming  eastwards  from  Jeantown  may  reach  Kinlochewe  by  a 
hill  path  which  strikes  off  the  same  Loch  Carron  road,  1^  mile  on  the  west  side 
of  Craig  Lin.  It  affords  magnificent  views  of  the  mountains  about  Lochs 
Torridon  and.Maxee)  and  "by  tq.o\,  %oS3D%To\ai^\fs  ico£SG£Ekaigci!»s&.«««a  8  miles. 
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return  to  the  Caledonian  Canal  by  Glenmoriston,  his  course 
will  be  to  Domie,  at  the  junction  of  Loch  Duich  and  Loch 
Ling  (5  miles),  and  thence  to  Shiel  Inn  (other  10  miles). 
See  page  492. 

Jeantown  to  Gairloch  by  Applecross,  Lochs  Torridon 

AND   MaREE. 

While  the  tourist  is  at  Jeantown,  although  he  should  not 
feel  inclined  to  pursue  the  whole  of  this  route,  he  may  devote 
a  day,  at  least,  to  the  examination  of  the  wilds  of  Applecross. 
On  reaching  Courthill,  at  the  end  of  Loch  Kishom,  5  miles 
from  Jeantown,  the  road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  turn- 
ing northwards  to  the  village  of  Shieldaig,  9  miles  off,  through 
a  moorish  and  uninteresting  district,  while  the  other  goes 
direct  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  ascends  to  the  height  of 
1500  feet  along  one  of  the  stupendous  deer  corries  of  the 
Bein  Bhain  of  Applecross.  TMs  road  attains  its  summit  level 
by  a  series  of  corkscrew  traverses,  and  displays  along  its  course 
one  of  the  wildest  description  of  scenery,  scarcely  surpassed 
by  that  of  Glencoe.  Its  further  slope  leads  rapidly  down  to 
the  plain  of  Applecross,  a  valley  encompassed  on  all  sides 
(save  that  next  the  sea)  by  high  and  wild  moimtains,  which 
completely  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  road 
conducts  by  the  village  of  Milntown,  to  the  church  and  the 
fine  old  mansion-house  of  the  proprietor  (Mackenzie  of  Apple- 
cross),  a  place  as  detached  and  secluded  as  the  happy  vaUey  of 
Rasselas.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Culdee  monks,  the  contempo- 
raries or  immediate  successors  of  St  Columba,  erected  a  small 
church  and  collegiate  establishment.  It  is  thus  noticed  in  one 
of  the  earliest  Irish  annals,  translated  and  published  by  the 
lona  club  in  1835 : — ^^  a.d.  663.  Malruba  founded  the  church 
of  Aporcrosan."  As  at  lona,  all  barges  approaching  this 
sanctuary  had  to  land  at  a  particular  spot  or  harbour,  where  a 
cross  was  erected,  and  whence  a  series  of  other  crosses  lined 
or  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  church  and  burying-ground. 
Some  of  those  crosses  (with  extremely  rude  carvings)  are  still 
extant,  but  the  religious  edifices  are  all  gone,  and  the  modem 
name  of  Applecross  refers  to  a  mere  recent  monkish  tradition^ 
that  every  apple  that  grew  in  thfc  oW  otOwkc^  \v«t^  ^Cafc  ^cMa^^ 
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of  the  croes.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  ib,  haweveoPy  preserved 
in  the  Gaelic  patron3rmic,  by  which  the  proprietor  is  imivennDy 
recognized  by  his  tenantay  as  '^  Fer-na-Camaiaich," — *^i}at 
laird  of  the  sanctuary,  or  of  the  land  of  safety."  Frcmi  Apfde- 
cross  (where  there  is  a  small  inn)  there  is  a  path  northwaidi 
to  Shieldaig  Inn  on  Loch  Torridon,  which  will  take  from 
4  to  5  hours'  good  walking.  The  pedestrian  may  continue 
his  journey  from  this  by  boat  to  Torridon  (2  hours'  rowing 
Torridon  to  Kinlochewe  (good  inn),  foot  of  Lioch  Maiee,  18 
miles ;  Kinlochewe  to  Poolewe  (good  inn),  18  miles ;  Foolewe 
to  Gairloch  (inn),  17  miles.  At  Qairlocli  the  Oban  steamer 
may  be  got,  but  for  the  particularB  it  is  necessaiy  to  oonsnlt 
the  Time  Tables.  The  latter  portion  of  this  ronte  is  described 
the  reverse  way  at  page  513. 


Invebnbss  to  the  West  Coast  ajsid  Boss-shhub,  bt  the 
RivBR  Beauly,  Stratholass,  Glenbtratrfabab,  Glen 

CaNNIOH,   and   STRA.TH  APFRICK. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  so  much  of 
picturesque  river  scenery  is  to  be  found  as  along  the  course  of 
the  Beauly;  nor  are  any  of  our  mountains  more  gigantic  and 
imposing  than  those  which  gird  the  alpine  lakes  and  central 
glens,  from  which  it  derives  its  sources.    The  forenoon's  drive 
from  Inverness,  by  the  Aird  to  the  falls  of  Kilmoracik  as  fat 
as  Eilan  Aigas,  is  a  very  favourite  one.     A  long  day's  journey 
of  more  than  forty  miles  may  be  made  to  Stray  on  one  edde, 
and  home  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     But  a  tour  of 
two  and  a  half  days  to  Glenstrathfarar,  Strathglass,  Loch 
Affiick,  and  Loch  Benneveian,  is  now  not  imfrequent — the 
small  inn  of  Stniy,  for  want  of  a  better,  being  the  resting- 
place  at  night — while  pedestrians  may  find  their  way  across 
the  country  to  Loch  Duich  and  Skye.     In  either  case,  Beauly 
forms  a  convenient  stage. 

The  Falls  of  Kilmorack  and  the  country  beyond  are 
reached  by  a  road  that  strikes  off  at  Beauly  Bridge.  The 
lower  falls  are  two  miles  from  Beauly,  and  are  descried  from 
tlie  public  road.     They  ax^  not  bi^h.  Wt  ^ictuiesc^e.     Above 
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them,  the  river  for  about  half-a-mile  works  its  way  in  boiling 
cauldrons  and  broken  cascades,  between  high  rocky  banks 
crowned  by  birch  and  pine  trees.  A  pathway  leads  from  a 
summer-house  in  the  minister's  garden  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs.  Where  it  rejoins  the  public  road  a  longer  reach,  called 
the  Drhuim,  is  presented,  of  the  river  threading  its  way  for 
two  or  three  miles  between  more  open  banks,  partly  culti- 
vated, and  the  hill  sides  clothed  to  their  summits  with  weeping 
birches.  Fantastic  islets  and  pinnacles  of  rock  jut  out  in  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

At  the  top  of  the  Drhuim  the  road  brings  us  in  front  of  a 
round  rocky  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  beautifully 
festooned  with  birches,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  river  is 
seen  pouring  itself  down  in  rocky  channels  which  again 
exhibit  a  series  of  elegant  cascades.  This  eminence  is  the 
island  of  Aigas,  and  is  adorned  by  a  picturesque  shooting 
lodge,  in  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  a  few  quiet 
months  during  his  last  summer's  visit  to  the  Highlands.  The 
horses  of  a  party  here  returning  had  better  be  baited  at  the 
public-house  of  Crask  of  Aigas.  An  open  glen  succeeds, 
ornamented  at  the  lower  end  by  the  mansion-house  of  Eskdale 
(Thomas  Fraser,  Esq.),  and  the  pinnacles  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  erected  by  Lord  Lovat.  About  four  miles  on  is  the 
high  old  castle  and  the  wooded  grounds  of  Erchless,  the  seat 
of  "  The  Chisholm,"  whose  domains  stretch  far  inland,  and 
embrace  great  mountainous  ranges  of  tine  pasture. 

Struy  Inn,  about  10  miles  from  Beaiily,  and  20  miles 
from  Inverness,  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Glass 
and  Farar.  The  ascent  of  Benevachart  just  behind,  which  is 
upwards  of  3000  feet  high,  may  be  accomplished  from  this.* 

About  7^  miles  from  Struy  is  Invercannich  Inn  (a  small 
humble  inn,  but  clean  and  comfortable)  from  which  a  path 

*  Before  proceeding  up  StrathglasSj  the  tourist  may  continue  for  some  miles 
up  Glenstrathfarar,  which  is  of  varying  widths,  and  more  or  less  wooded 
with  birch.  There  are  two  small  lakes  in  the  glen,  and  beyond  these  Loch 
Monar,  about  seven  miles  long,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains,  at  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  Monar  House  (H.  Whyte,  Esq.)  By  this  route  the  pedestrian,  by 
crossing  a  series  of  lonely  heaths  and  grassy  pastures,  may  reach  Craig  Ness, 
and  from  that  proceed  to  Jeantown  on  Loch  Canon  (from  15  to  18  miles  from 
Loch  Monar).  If  so  disposed,  he  will  require  to  bivouack  for  the  night  at  t\v<i. 
shepherd's  hut,  at  the  farther  end  of  Loc\i}&on»x. 
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strikes  westwaids  np  Glcnnannich,  a  valley  numiiig  almoit 
parallel  with  Stiath  Affiick  and  Qlenfarar.  The  rich  soft 
pasttues  of  Glencaimich  are,  as  the  name  inipoEtBy  bedecked 
with  the  cotton  grass  and  by  innumerable  bri^t  floweiiig 
plants.  A  succession  of  lakes  and  tama  occupy,  but  en 
scarcely  be  said  to  embellish  the  suxfaoe.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  longest,  Loch  lingard,  which  is  seven  milea  in  lengdi, 
a  shepherd^s  cottage  will  be  found.  Here  tlie  tourist  wm^ 
endeavour  to  refresh  himself  before  prooeeding,  if  such  be  Hm 
intention,  to  Balmacarra,  on  Loch  Alsh  (Ross-jdiire),  20  mikB 
further.  Before  getting  to  the  head  of  Loch  Ling  a  detour 
may  be  made  (although  it  must  be  confessed  with  great  diffi- 
culty) to  the  Falls  of  Glomak. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  further,  and  about  ten  above  Stray, 
is  the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle.  Here  a  defile  opens  to  the  ri^ 
do¥ni  which  the  waters  of  the  Glass  descend  ftoxa  Loch  Ben- 
neveian  and  Loch  Affirick.  The  Strath,  however,  continneB 
southwards,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  beautifal  TTiglilMiii 
residence  of  Geusachan,  the  property  of  Eraser  of  Golbockie. 

The  road  through  Strathglass  slants  up  the  hiU  from  near 
the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle,  and  is  continued  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lochs  Benneveian  and  Affrick  as  for  as  Colonel  Ing^s 
shooting  lodge,  where  the  carriage  road  stops.      Proceeding 
westwards,  we  traverse  the  hill  side,  along  which  the  river 
Glass  pours  its  infant  flood.     This  road  is  cut  amoDg  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Caledonian  pine  forest,  of  ipfaich  some 
magnificent  relics  may  still  be  seen,  while  a  thick  underwood 
of  yoxmg  birch  trees  surrounds  the  hoary  stems,  and  spreads 
itself  over  all  the  adjoining  heights,  producing  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  contrasts.     The  vistas  of  thickly-wooded  de- 
clivities are  exceedingly  extensive  and  surpassingly  beautifoL 
"  The  Chisholm's  Pass,"  as  it  is  termed,  ushers  us  on  Loch 
Benneveian,  about  five  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  about 
fifeeen  miles  from  Struy.     The  woodland  around  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  best  portions  of  the  Trosachs  and  of  the 
Marr  and  Rothiemurchus  forests.     As  we  near  Loch  Aflfrick, 
mountain-screens  increase  in  height  and  grandeur — their  long 
sloping  acclivities  leading  away  the  eye  into  distant  vistas, 
which  are  filled  up  by  the  graceful  sharp  peaks  of  KintaiL     A 
rocky  barrier,  oveTmanWed.  vf\\\\  oW  ^S3m»  «a.dL\MKha,  separates 
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Locli  Benneveian  from  Loch  Afl&ick,  which  is  about  the  eame 
length  as  its  neighbour.  Near  the  head  of  Loch  Affrick  (and 
about  25  miles  from  Stray),  is  Colonel  lug's  shooting-lodge, 
and  there  is  a  footpath  from  the  west  end  of  the  loch  right  up 
to  the  top  of  Mamsoul,  3862  feet  in  height,  according  to  tri- 
gonometrical survey.  There  is  also  a  footpath  from  the  west 
end  of  the  loch  to  Kintail. 

The  whole  of  this  western  portion  of  the  tour  will  be 
found  almost  treeless ;  but  the  pastures  are  extremely  green 
and  enlivening.  A  few  alders  and  birches  reappear  in  Kintail 
as  we  attain  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  (that  most  magnificent 
and  beautiful  of  sea  lochs) ;  and  an  impression  of  solemn 
admiration  and  awe  steals  over  us  as  the  stupendous  front- 
lets and  peaks  of  Ben  Attow  and  Scuir  Ouran  first  burst  upon 
the  view.  Comfortable  accommodation  will  be  found  at  Bal- 
macarra  (Loch  Alsh),  or  Shiel  Inn  (Loch  Duich). 


Dingwall  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Broom,  Ross-shire, 

(37  nules). 

An  excellent  new  made  district  road  strikes  off  from 
Garve  Inn  (13  miles  west  of  Dingwall),  which  after  passing 
the  very  long  upland  plain  or  valley,  called  Strath  Dine  and 
the  Birie  More^  reaches  the  salt-water  inlet  of  Loch  Broom 
(30  nules).  From  Inverbroom,  a  pleasant  walk  of  7  miles 
conducts  to  the  village  of  Ullapool.  The  whole  distance  is 
divided  into  three  stages  by  two  public-houses,  one  at  Glas- 
carnoch,  12  miles  from  Garve,  and  another  near  Fascrinich, 
or  Braemore,  about  the  same  distance  further  on,  where  a 
new  road  from  the  district  of  Dundonald  and  Groinard  joins 
the  main  one  at  the  top  of  Loch  Broom.* 

*  By  the  branch  road  just  mentioned,  the  traveller  can  reach  Poolewe  in 
Gairloch,  and  proceed  southwards  by  the  route  described  at  page  513.  Or,  after 
quitting  Ullapool,  he  may  proceed  northwards  into  Sutherlandshire,  by  a  road 
sixteen  miles  long,  lately  made  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the  Highland 
Destitution  Board,  through  Coigach  and  Strath  Cannaird,  and  by  Knockan  to 
Ledmore,  on  the  post  road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Loch  Inver,  whereby  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  communication  has  thus  been  at  last  opened  up  southwards  along 
the  whole  western  coast  of  the  country. 


pnMecntion  of  the  deep  sea  or  white  fiaheriee  is  bo 
or  eo  uncongenial  to  the  habits  of  the  Highlander! 
village,  ontll  very  lately,  made  no  pn^reea.  A  gc 
biich  and  hazel  copeewood  occutb  round  the  shon 
Broom,  which  have  otherwise  much  of  the  featu 
Bonth  Argyll  Bea-lochs.  The  eurroimdiDg  moDiitt 
markable  for  theii  angular  outlines. 
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The  Mail  Route  from  Inverness  along  the  East  Coast 
OF  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  to  Wick  and 
Thurso. 

• 

Except  at  the  passage  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  the  whole 
of  this  route  along  the  coast  is  extremely  level,  so  that  the 
traveller  can,  with  great  comfort  and  safety,  either  use  his 
own  carriage  or  the  public  conveyances.  The  Moray  Firth 
steamers  also  land  passengers  at  Invergordon  and  the  Little 
Ferry  in  Sutherland,  both  good  starting  points. 

The  first  stage  to  Beauly  is  twelve  miles.*  One  mile 
from  Inverness,  we  cross  the  Caledonian  Canal  by  the  Muir- 
town  drawbridge,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  basin 
and  locks  of  that  great  undertaking,  and  rising  above  which 
will  be  observed  the  house  and  grounds  of  Muirtown  (Duff, 
Esq.),  and  the  rocky  sunmiit  of  Craig  Phadric  already  noticed. 
Turning  the  base  of  this  hill  (2d  mile),  at  the  rough  rocks  of 
Clachnaharry,  "  the  watchman's  seat" — ^where  the  burghers  of 
Inverness  in  ancient  days  kept  ward  against  the  marauding 
clans  of  the  Highlands — the  road  proceeds  westwards  along 
the  edge  of  Loch  Beauly,  the  innermost  basin  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  Above  the  finely-cultivated  and  woodland  district 
which  surrounds  this  beautiful  sea-loch,  and  which  the  geolo- 
gist's eye  will  perceive  follows  the  soft  undulating  girdle  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  formation,  rises  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  high  and  rugged  mountains.  The  wooded  promontory  in 
front  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Bunchrew  (Fraser,  Esq.),  the 
favourite  retreat  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1745,  passing  which  we  enter  on  the 
estate  of  Lovat,  with  the  eccentric  and  cunning  old  owner  of 
which  at  that  time  the  President  and  Hanoverian  Government 
had  so  difficult  a  part  to  play.  Thence  to  Beauly,  the  district 
is  called  the  Aird^  or  Aird  MacShemie  {t.e.,  Lord  Lovat's  height, 
Simon  being  the  Gaelic  patronymic  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan 
Fraser),  and  in  passing  through  it,  will  be  seen  the  mansion- 
houses  of  several  of  the  principal  cadets  of  the  family.     Con- 

*  There  is  a  nearer  way  across  Beauly  Ferry  (^  \ik3le!a\\i\x\.'siQ>\.  V^rt  t-Kccv^ssji.^- 

2  O 
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spicnous  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  firth  is  Bedcastle,  the 
seat  0^  Colonel  H.  D.  BaiUie.  Crossing  the  amear  Beanly  by 
the  LoTat  bridge,  a  magnificent  view  k  obtained  al  ^ 
suiroimding  plain,  closed  in  on  the  sonrili  by  a  teonaced  baii][, 
on  which  the  chiefs  residence,  Beanfort  Castle^  is  seen,  and, 
further  back,  the  house  of  BeUadrom  (Stewart,  Esq.) 

BEAULY 

\Innt:  The  Lovat  Anns ;  The  Caledonian.  Posting  estabUabmeiits  in  boO.] 
Village,  with  its  stately  old  trees,  and  the  riiina  of  its  ancient 
priory,  was  founded  by  John  i^sset  of  Lovat^  in  1230,  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  Yalliscaulium.  These  were  a  refonn 
of  the  Cistercians,  following  the  mle  of  St.  Bennet,  who  had 
similar  establishments  at  Ruscardine,  near  TSlgiTi^  and  at 
Ardchattan  in  Argyleshire.  At  the  Beformationy  the  last 
prior  resigned  all  the  lands  and  buildings  (except  the  chapeQ, 
for  protection  sake,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Fniser  of  Lovat 
The  cloisters  and  dormitories  are  all  gone;  but  wbat  lemaiDs 
of  the  chapel  shews  it  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and 
chaste  early  English,  with  very  little  of  the  decorated  style 
about  it — the  windows  and  arches  being  all  plain  and  pointed, 
except  three  large  open  trefoil  lights  on  the  south  side.  The 
road  to  the  falls  of  Eilmorack  and  Strathglass  strikes  off  on 
the  left. 

The  second  stage  to  Dingwall  (10  miles),  is  Across  that 
neck  of  gravelly  terrace  ground  little  more  than  two  nuleB 
wide,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Beauly  &am  that  oi 
the   Conon,  and  prevents  Loch  Beauly  from  Tningling  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Cromarty  Firth.     On  this  plain,  at  a 
place  called  the  Moor  of  Ord,  the  great  northern  cattle  tiysts 
are  held  almost  monthly,  passing  which,  a  beautiful  drive  of 
six  miles  overlooking  the  river  Conon,  and  a  rich  and  veiy 
varied  amphitheatre  of  the  Ross-shire  mountains,  conducts 
the  traveller  to  the  town  of 

DINGWALL, 

IHoteU:  The  National;  The  Caledonian.    Pop.  3897.] 

situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rich  valley  of  Strathpeffer  with 
the  fertile  lands  atoun'QL  \k^  T[io\yfia.  ^i  ^'i  T««t  C^K>i&A\i. 
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The  Scandinavian  name  of  this  town  signifies  the  Law  or 
Court  hill,  and  hence  it  is  not  used  by  the  Gaelic  population, 
who  call  the  place  Inverphoeran.  It  stands  in  rather  a  damp 
situation,  which  was  anciently  the  site  of  the  moat  of  one  of 
the  largest  castles  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  but  it  is  now  becoming 
a  clean  and  thriving  town.  It  has  been  a  royal  burgh  since 
the  year  1227,  has  two  banks,  a  printing  office,  churches  of 
the  Establishment,  Free  Church  and  Episcopal  communions, 
a  jail,  with  suitable  county  and  court-rooms,  and  is  amply 
supplied  with  gas  and  water.  The  lands  all  around  are  rich 
and  weU  wooded,  and  in  almost  every  direction  the  huge 
towering  acclivities  of  Ben  Wyvis  (3422),  form  a  magnificent 
background  to  the  view.  (For  routes  from  Dingwall  to  Skye, 
etc.,  see  pages  488  and  510.) 

During  the  third  stage  of  thirteen  miles  to  Invergordon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  road  passes  through  Ferrindonald  or 
the  district  of  the  Clan  Munro,  a  race  distinguished  for  their 
military  achievements,  especially  in  the  religious  wars  of  our 
commonwealth  and  of  Gkrmany,  in  which  they  always 
appeared  on  the  Protestant  or  Covenanting  side;  and  more 
recently  in  the  wars  which  consolidated  our  Indian  empire 
This  district  is  nearly  bisected  at  Evantown*  by  the  Ault- 
gratt,  the  "  terrific  "  or  "  ugly  bum,"  which  flows  from  Loch 
Glass,  at  the  base  of  Ben  Wyvis,  and  which,  for  about  two 
miles  of  its  course,  pltmges  through  a  rift  or  fissure  in  rough 
conglomerate  rocks  upwards  of  150  feet  deep,  and  so  narrow 
as  to  be  almost  overgrown  at  the  top  by  the  trees  from  the 
opposite  banks.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  the  house  of 
Balcony,  on  the  foundations  of  another  castle  of  the  old  Earls 
of  Ross.  At  Alness,  8  miles  from  Dingwall,  a  road  strikes 
off  on  the  left  northward  to  Ardgay  Inn  (18  miles)  and 
Bonar  Bridge.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  north, 
passing  the  castle  lately  erected  by  Alexander  Matheson,  Esq., 
MP.,  on  his  Ardross  estate.  The  effect  of  capital,  skill,  and 
intelligence,  is  well  displayed  here,  thousands  of  acres  being 
drained  and  planted,  and  so  thoroughly  changed  that  the  value 
of  the  acre  has  risen  from  one  to  four  pounds  sterling. 

*  The  ascent  of  Ben  Wyvis  is  sometimes  made  from  this  point,  but  it  is 
easier  and  better  from  Strathpeffer. 
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mVKRGORDON. 

[Inn:  Holehoiue*8.    Fopnbttion,  IISSL] 

This  place  is  provided  with  a  commodiotifi  mole  or  pier, 
and  is  becoming  the  principal  emporium  of  trade  for  Bosb- 
shire,  as  from  its  convenient  position  it  attracts  most  of  the 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  which  used  to  stop  at  the  andent 
**  Porta  Salutis  "  of  Cromarty.  Near  it,  a  little  to  the  east,  is 
Tarbat  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  StafiEord,  dose 
ujran  the  foundations  of  the  castle  of  her  ancestors,  Mac- 
kenzies.  Earls  of  Cromarty.  There  is  a  feny,  conmnmicatiiig 
by  good  roads  through  the  Black  Isle  with  Croimaity,  Fart- 
rose,  and  Inverness. 

Before  entering  the  dark  pine-woods  of  Calrossie,  the  road 
crosses  the  Balnagown  water,  affording  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautifol  old  baronial  residence  of  the  proprietor.  Sir  Charke 
Boss  of  Balnagown;  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  fATni1ii»«  of 
the  district,  if  not  indeed  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Boss.  This  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  Alness 
water  to  Tarbat,  is  the  locale  of  the  origkial  Celtic  race  of 
Boss  or  Annas.* 

TAIN. 

ilnns  :■  Boyal  Hotel ;  Mackay's ;  Balnagown  Anns.    Popnlatia^  S88S.] 

This  town  is  built  upon  a  high  gravel  temce  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dornoch  FirtL  The  houses  ate  sub- 
stantially built  of  yellow  freestone,  and  many  of  them  have 
large  gaidens  attached.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is 
an  old  tower,  surmoimted  by  a  spire  of  polished  stone,  with 
smaller  ones  at  each  of  the  angles,  connected  with  an  elegant 

*  Macbeth  was  probably  their  ancient  Maormor,  for  he  united  in  his  own 
person,  and  in  ri^it  of  his  wife,  the  great  Gaelic  lordships  of  Moray,  Cromarty, 
and  Boss,  and  was  thus  a  wall  of  strength  against  the  encroachmentB  of  the 
Scandinavian  pirates,  who  had  seized  aU  the  country  north  of  the  Dornoch  Virth. 
The  only  war  now  waged  in  this  district  is  with  the  elements,  and  the  difflcnl- 
ties  of  the  soil  and  climate ;  for  here,  on  aU  hands,  the  drainage  of  the  gronnd  is 
carried  on  upon  the  most  extensive  scale ;  farm  steadings  and  enclosui^s  are 
forming  on  the  most  scientific  principles ;  the  finest  breeds  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattle  are  reared ;  the  tall  chimneys  of  steam  thrashing  mills  are  seen  in 
all  directions ;  and,  in  ihort,  \^«  «;gi\fi,\>i\.\a(&  oil  ''&a&\ft!t  ^^xma  ^&  "oa^  on  a  par 
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court-house  and  record-rooms;  and  near  it  are  the  British 
Linen  Company  and  Commercial  Banks^  the  Mason  Lodge^ 
and  a  double  row  of  shops.  The  prison  is  an  impretending 
but  neat  building  above  the  town,  on  the  road  to  the  more 
spacious  Poor's  House,  which  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  To 
the  north,  on  an  aiiy  and  roomy  playground,  stands  an 
excellent  Academy,  provided  with  a  rector  and  two  masters, 
at  which  a  good  classical  and  commercial  education  is  given 
to  about  100  pupils.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  Mechanics* 
Institution,  affording  the  advantages  of  a  circulating  library. 
An  enormous  stretch  of  flat  links,  called  the  Fendom  or  Morich 
More,  used  to  be  an  excellent  field  for  the  game  of  golf;  but 
of  late  it  has  been  partly  brought  imder  the  plough,  as  well  as 
encroached  upon  by  sands  blowing  from  Jhe  sea,  which  are 
spreading  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  Dornoch  Firth  appears 
to  be  rapidly  filling  up,  and  as  the  approach  to  the  town  is 
by  a  narrow  channel,  impeded  in  one  place  by  a  bar  and 
sandbanks,  over  which  a  tremendous  set  of  breakers,  called 
the  "Gteygen  Briggs,"  are  continually  rolling.  Tain  has  no 
proper  harbour,  and  now  gets  most  of  its  imports  landed 
at  Invergordon.  On  a  little  sequestered  mount  in  front  of  the 
town  'is  an  old  burying-ground,  with  the  ruins  of  a  very 
ancient  chapel,  extremely  rude  and  simple  in  its  architecture, 
said  to  be  (the  original  shrine  of  St.  Duthus;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  surrounded  and  half  hid  by  large  trees,  is 
the  collegiate  church,  erected  in  1471  for  a  provost,  eleven 
prebendaries,  and  three  singing  boys.  The  roof  is  still  entire, 
and  though  the  windows  have  been  partially  injured,  this 
beautiful  specimen  of  middle-pointed  or  decorated  Gothic 
might  be  easily  restored,  though  at  present  it  is  in  a  state  of 
neglect  and  decay.  King  James  V.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Duthus'  shrine  in  1527,  incited,  it  is  said,  by  Bethune,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  that  his  Majesty  might  be  out  of  the 

with  that  of  the  best  portions  of  the  empire.  Indeed  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  this  part  of  Scotland  exhibits  a  belt  of  cultivated  ground,  varying  from 
1  to  10  or  12  miles  In  breadth,  on  which  a  hardy  and  intelligent  tenantry  are 
contending  with  one  another  to  perfect  every  kind  of  husbandry ;  and  the 
inquisitive  stranger  will  observe  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  zone  or 
belt  lies  on  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  a  subsoil  of  mixed  clay  and 
gravelly  beds,  and  having  over  them  a  thin  but  kindly  covering  of  vegetable  Iq«bn. 
or  mould. 
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way  at  the  boming  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Feam, 
one  of  the  first  and  holiest  martyis  of  the  RefomnatioiL  in 
Scotland.'*^ 

The  fiftli  stage,  to  Dornoch,  is  nine  miles.  The  mail  coaeh 
(which,  north  of  Tain,  is  drawn  only  by  two  hoxsee)  crosses 
the  firth  to  Dornoch  by  the  Meikle  Ferry,  a  strait  four  mike 
west  of  the  town.  The  passage  of  the  ferry  is  sometimes  un- 
pleasant, from  squaHs  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  so  that 
the  tourist  may  not  regret  haying  occasionally  to  take  the 
longer  round  by  the  head  of  the  firdLt  The  load  next  passes 
above  Skibo,  the  delightful  residence  of  G.  Dempster,  Esq., 
the  abode  during  Episcopal  times  of  the  bishops  of  Sutherlaiid 
and  Caithness,  and  always  noted  for  its  excellent  gardens  and 
orchards. 

DORNOCH, 

[/nn ;  Sntherlaiid  Aizda.    PopQlatUm,  647.] 
5  miles  trom  Meikle  Feiry,  14  miles  from  Bonar  BiidgA. 

The  capital  of  Sutherlandshire,  is  situated  immediately  oppo- 
site Tain,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dornoch  Fizth,  which 

*  The  Abbey  Church  of  Feam,  founded  by  the  fiist  Earl  of  Boss,  in  Alexander 
I II. '8  reign,  though  greatly  mutilated  and  decayed,  is  still  used  as  the  parish 
church.    It  stands  six  miles  south  of  Tain,  on  the  road  to  Nigg  and  Cionuurty, 
whither  the  Abbey  was  removed  by  the  founder  firom  a  site  not  tueuhnrdi^ 
Bonar  Bridge,  where  it  was  found  to  be  too  near  the  turbulent  dfm  of  fitatber- 
land.    The  chancel,  nave,  and  two  side  chapels  still  remain,  tfiaaf^  greatly 
fallen  in,  and  the  windows,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  mostly  ffllfid  up  and 
disfigured  by  modem  masonry.    They  are  almost  wholly  of  the  eufiest  or  first 
pointed  style.    Feam  Church  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Hitton  and 
Shandwick,  and  about  the  same  distance  trom.  Nigg  Church,  at  each  (tf  which 
places  there  is  a  beautiful  and  very  ancient  sculptured  cross  deserving  of  tiie 
antiquary's  notice. 

t  The  scenery  of  this  round-about  route  is  very  pleasing  in  the  foreground, 
and  is  backed  by  varied  and  picturesque  chains  of  mountains.  At  Ardgay  Inn 
the  road  crosses  a  narrow  neck  of  the  firth  by  Bonar  Bridge,  an  iron  stmctuie, 
14  miles  above  Tain.  The  carriage  road  trom  Alness  joins  this,  which  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  stages  from  Dingwall  by  an  excellent  inn  at  Sittenham. 
At  Ardgay,  Dornoch,  and  Qolspie,  carriage  and  post  horses  can  be  hired,  but 
nowhere  else  between  Tain  and  Wick ;  and  the  tourist  who  is  not  a  good  pedes- 
trian must  otherwise  depend  on  the  mail  coach  along  the  coast  road,  and  the 
mail  cars  which  proceed  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  coast  load 
from  Qonar  Bridge  to  Helmsdale  passes  through  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Bonar  there  is  a  noted 
vitrified  fort,  Dun-cteVch,  oii  \Jcvft  craixcimW.  q1  ^\cC^^\&.Odl  \>jd»  oat  into  the  jQrth. 
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is  here  bordered  by  extensive  sands.  The  town  is  clean  and 
regularly  built,  and  the  low  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
tall  square  tower  of  the  bishop's  palace,  give  it  a  pleasing  and 
venerable  appearance.  Dornoch  was,  in  Episcopal  times,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and 
it  consequently  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  14  cities 
of  Scotland-  The  palace,  or  castle,  a  large  building  of  massive 
structure,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1570  by  banditti,  under 
the  Master  of  Caithness  and  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  who 
made  an  inroad  into  Sutherland  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
old  edifice  was  recently  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
picturesque  high  western  tower ;  and  on  the  site  a  handsome 
prison  and  court-house,  with  record  and  county  meeting  rooms 
have  been  erected.  The  cathedral  of  Dornoch  was  built  by 
Gilbert  de  Moravia  (bishop  from  1223  to  1260),  the  near 
kinsman  of  Andrew  de  Moravia,  who  erected  the  more  mag- 
nificent minster  of  Elgin.  The  church  was  "  restored"  about 
twelve  years  ago  by  the  Sutherland  family,  and  consists  of 
chancel  nave  (but  without  the  aisles),  transepts,  and  short 
centi-al  tower,  crowned  with  a  stunted  spire. 

The  sixth  stage,  to  Gk)lspie,  is  1 1  miles. — ^About  the  sixth 
milestone,  the  road  crosses  Loch  Fleet  (an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  extends  9  miles  inland)  by  a  huge  mound,  about  1000 
yards  in  length  and  60  broad  at  the  base,  having  four  sluices 
on  the  north  side,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £12,500,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  gaining  land  from  the  sea,  and  afford- 
ing a  passage  for  carriages  more  convenient  than  the  ferry. 

GOLSPIE. 

[Hotel:  The  Sutherland  Anns,  particnlarly  good.] 

25  miles  from  Bonar  Bridge ;  85  miles  from  Inverness  by  Bonar  Bridge  and 

Tain ;  67  by  Meikle  Ferry. 

This  neat  clean  village  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dor- 
noch Firth,  and  on  its  northern  shore.  Skelbo  Castle^  the 
ruins  of  which  are  seen  on  the  southern  shore,  was  formerly 

Five  miles  further,  the  house  of  Ospisdale  (D.  Gilchrist,  Esq.),  is  delightfully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  wooded  heights.  A  huge  pillar  of  stone  nine  feet  high, 
by  the  roadside,  according  to  tradition,  commemorates  the  death,  in  battle^  o€ 
a  Danish  chief,  called  Hospis,  whence  the  name  ot  \^<&^\&fi.^. 
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the  residence  of  the  family  of  Sntherland.  Eastward,  the 
tourist  will  descry,  on  the  sunmit  of  Ben-a-Bhiagie  (1282), 
above  Qolspie,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suth»- 
land,  erected  by  the  tenantry  after  a  model  by  Cbantrey. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Dunrobin  Castle,*'  the  magni- 
ficent ^residence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sntherland,  and 
which  wJBB  founded  by  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Sutherland,  U). 
1097  (whence  its  name  Dunrobin).     By  recent  additions,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  princely  palaces  in  the  kingdom, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  ScotlancL 
The  building  now  exhibits  a  solid  mass  of  masoniy,  about  100 
feet  square  by  80  feet  in  height     There   are   three  main 
storeys,  besides  the  basement  and  attics,  connected  by  a  lower 
range  of  buildings  with  the  old  structure.     This  in  itself  is  a 
large  building,  though  modernized  and  almost  lost  amidst  a 
multitude  of  high  towers  and  fretted  pinnacles,  but  still 
it  serves  to  preserve  much  of  the  pristine  dignity  of  the 
castle.      A  magnificent  elevation,  sprLuging   £roni  tenaced 
basement,  and  pierced  with  rows  of  oriel  and  plain  windows, 
ornamented  with  varied   tabling,  forms  an   eztCTuaive  and 
imposing  frontage  to  the  sea,  over  which  rises  a  series  of  lofity 
towers  at  the  angles  of  the  large  square  mass,  'while  the  whole 
edifice  is  crowned  by  numerous  turrets  and   minarets.    All 
the  towers  have  high,  sharp,  pointed  roofs,  covered  with  over- 
lapping  plates,  or  scales  of  lead ;  but  the  main  tower  at  the 
north-east  comer,  which  is  28  feet  square,  and  rises  to  a  hei^t 
of  135  feet  above  the  basement  terrace,  has  its  rool  incQived. 
and  truncated.     It  forms  the  parte  cochere  underneath.    The 
general  character  of  the  whole  building  is  that  of  a  very  large 
French  chateau,  or  German  palace,  with  details  borrowed  from 
the  best  old  Scottish  models.     The  grand  entrance  and  stair- 
case are  lined  with  polished  Caen  stone;  but  the  exterior  is  all 
of  a  hard  white  silicious  freestone  from  Brora  and  Braamburgh 
Hill,  on  the  Duke's  own  property.     Internally  the  private 
rooms  are  arranged  into  numerous  suites  of  apartments,  each 
appropriated  to  some  member  of  the  family,  and  named  accord- 
ingly, as  the  Argyle,  the  Blantyre,  and  other  apartments,  and 
each  suite  distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar  style,  coloured 

*  Admission  to  the  caHtle  and  grounds  is  liberally  granted  to  all  respectable 
vifiitors. 
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decorations,  and  painting.  The  state-rooms,  specially  pre- 
pared for  her  Majesty,  command  the  grand  seaward  view — 
comprehending  almost  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Moray  FirtL 
They  are  famished  in  the  most  smnptuous  manner,  with  rich 
flowered  silk  panelled  cdlings,  ornamented  cornices,  and  wood 
work;  as,  indeed,  are  the  public  and  the  principal  private 
rooms.  The  best  view  of  the  castie  is  obtained  from  tiie  sea, 
or  about  1^  mile  on  the  way  to  Caithness,  just  where  it  first 
comes  in  view  to  those  coming  from  that  quarter. 

Seventh  Stage,  to  Hehnsdale,  17f  miles. — From  this  to 
Helmsdale,  tbe  coast  of  Sutherland  is  soft  and  beautiful,  and 
consists  of  a  range  of  moderately  sized  hills,  diversified  by 
hanging  woods  and  arable  slopes,  with  a  frequent  belt  of  rich 
level  ground  in  high  cultivation*  Substantial  farm-houses, 
comfortable  stone  and  lime  cottages,  a  well-clad  peasantry,  and 
superior  farm  stock,  present  themselves  as  unequivocal  signs 
of  a  thriving  population.  But  the  improved  agricultural 
aspect  of  the  country,  as  yet,  extends  to  no  great  distance 
from  the  coast  Beyond  the  first  line  of  hills,  which  in 
general  border  on  the  sea,  and  which  consist  of  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  rock,  others  of  wilder  and  bleaker  aspect  present 
themselves,  covered  with  heathy  pasture,  and  almost  all  com- 
posed of  hard  gneiss,  granite,  and  quartz  r6ck. 

Brora,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Golspie,  is  a  littie  vUhge 
situated  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Brora  river,  an  excellent  salmon 
stream.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  quarries 
of  finely  textured,  though  rather  brittle  freestone,  £ind  abound- 
ing in  shells  found  in  its  neighbourhood.* 

Strathbrora,  for  several  roiles  up,  to  the  rock  Carrol,  Kil- 
calmkill  (which  still  perpetuates  St.  Columba's  name),  and 
Cole's  Castie,  a  fortress  of  enormous  strength,  built  of  unce- 
mented  stone,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  wiU 

*  The  geologist  will  here  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  occonence 
of  coal  and  its  associated  minerals  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  granite. 
The  formation  with  which  the  coal  is  connected  is  the  lias  and  oolite,  the  prin- 
cipal bed  of  coal  being  about  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  free- 
stone or  sandstone  composing  the  upper  bed  is  well  adapted  for  building ;  and 
at  Helmsdale,  and  other  places  along  the  coast,  a  fine  secondary  limestone  called 
comstone  occurs.  At  Inverbrora,  also,  there  is  a  small  fresh-water  deposit  of 
the  Wealden  clay  f  ormatioii. 
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afford  an  interestdng  excursion  to  the  tourist  when  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

From  Brora  a  road  of  eleven  miles  in  length  conducts  to 

HELMSDALE, 

[Irms:  Boss';  Mackay's.] 

A  thriving  and  populous  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  The  secure  little  bay  of  Helmsdale  is  fre- 
quented by  numerous  herring  busses,  and  its  harbour  is 
reckoned  the  safest  station  on  the  coast.  Li  front  of  the 
village,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river's  mouth,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  Lady  Margaret  Baillie,  Countess  of 
Sutherland,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  "re- 
edifiedy*  says  the  family  genealogist,  "  the  year  of  Grod  1615, 
by  Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  the  EarL"  From  Helmsdale 
there  is  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the  county.*  (See 
page  586). 

Li  the  eighth  stage  of  ten  nules  to  Berridale  the  road  is 
very  hilly,  and  passes,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the 
sea,  along  the  acclivity  of  the  granitic  Ord  of  Caithness,  which 
is  part  of  a  long  mountainous  range  running  north-west,  sepa- 
rating Caithness  from  Sutherland.  Formerly  it  proceeded  along 
the  edge  of  a  frightful  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the 
sea,  and  there  existed  an  odd  prejudice  that  it  was  an  unlucky 
road  on  a  Monday,  as  a  party  of  Caithness  men  had  passed  it 
on  that  day  of  the  week  on  their  journey  to  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden. 

At  Berridale  Inn  commence  those  grand  chSs  and  stacks, 
or  detached  pillars  of  sandstone  rock,  which  occur  round  all 
the  coast  of  Caithness.  "  Berridale  Inn  (says  Mr.  Grierson,  in 
his  Rambles)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  spots 

*  Note  of  Tour  prom  Hklmsdale,  by  Auchintoul,  to  Melvich. 
Helmsdale  to  Kildonan  Church  ...        7   miles. 


Eildonan  Chnroh  to  Auchintoul  Inn 
Auchintoul  to  Forsinaid 
Forsinard  to  Trantlebeg  Inn 
Trantlebeg  to  Halladale  Ferry    . 
Halladale  to  Melvich  Inn    . 
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in  Scotlaiid,  and  cannot  be  too  mnch  praiaed.  Its  aitoation  is 
quite  low,  smroimded  by  steep  well-wooded  hiUsy  and  though 
doae  to  the  sea,  it  is  screened  from  the  cutting  eastern  blaist 
by  rocky  eminences,  covered  with  trees  of  yarions  descriptions, 
liie  meeting  of  the  waters  Langwell  and  Berridale  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  they  abound  both  in  salmon  and  trout ;  while 
the  mountains  at  Uieir  source,  especially  Manrem,  have  a  stem 
magnificent  appearance.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  expiring 
effort  of  woody  scenery  in  Caithness." 

Caithness  may  be  described  as  a  broad  undulating  moor- 
land plain,  devoid  of  trees,  and  covered  in  many  places  by 
deep  peat-mosses.     The  dwellings  of  its  peasantry  are  often 
poor  hovels,  built  of  turf  and  stones,  and  thatched  over  with 
straw  or  sods.     These  are  made  fieust  by  straw  ropes  thrown 
across  the  roof,  to  the  ends  of  which  flat  stones  are  attached 
as  safeguards  against  the  violence  of  the  winds.     Bat  it  is  by 
no  means  a  poor  country;  and  its  agricultural  products  are 
greater  than  those  of  some  others  of  the  more  southern  shires. 
It  has  advanced  in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improvementB, 
and  in  the  feeding  of  the  finest  stocks  of  cattle.     The  Scandi- 
navian origin,  or  at  least  admixture  of  the  people,  manifests 
itself  in  their  tall  but  strong  built  forms  and  smooth  fair  coun- 
tenances— the   proper  names,  and  many   words,  betraying 
unequivocal  indications  of  a  foreign  extraction;  and  Gaelic  is 
spoken   nowhere  in   the  county  except  on  the  boiderB  of 
Sutherland. 

Wick  and  Thurso  are  the  only  towns  in  the  county;  tihe 
latter,  though  possessing  the  advantage  in  point  of  situation 
and  appearance,  yielding  to  its  rival  in  mercantile  bustle  and 
importance. 

WICK. 

linns:  Caledonian;  Commercial;  Wellington.    Population,  7476.] 
208  miles  from  Edinborgh  ;  54  from  Golspie. 

The  situation  of  Wick  is  low  and  confined ;  Pulteneytown, 
its  suburb,  commenced  by  the  British  Fishery  Society  in  1 808, 
is  built  on  higher  ground,  and  is  the  port  through  which 
Wick  conducts  its  commerce.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
herring  fishery  in  Scotland ;  and  though  the  bay  is  long  and 
confined,  and  liemmed.  m  0TL\iQl^  «v^<&a  \y5  ^xftsk^^&Ks^aa  rocks, 
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and  though  the  harbour  is  utterly  inaccessible  in  a  south- 
eastern gale,  it  is  the  resort  of  a  great  many  fishing  vessels ; 
and  in  the  fishing  season  the  town  swarms  with  crowds  of 
foreigners,  as  well  as  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
On  a  fine  summer^s  morning,  from  the  seaward  cliffs,  the 
ocean  may  be  seen  bespangled  with  as  many  as  from 
1000  to  1200  herring  boats,  intermingled  with  larger  vessels, 
and  graced  by  the  occasional  broad  pennon  of  a  revenue 
cruiser.  Indeed,  during  the  fishing  season,  the  busy  hand  of 
industry  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  The  harbour  of  Pulteney- 
town,  and  the  numerous  piers  placed  in  the  river  of  Wick, 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  vessels  and  boats  that 
congregate  at  this  season ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  storm,  all  of 
them  are  so  dangerous  to  enter,  that  the  fishermen  prefer 
remaining  at  sea  to  risking  such  an  attempt. 

As  a  royal  burgh  it  has  been  incorporated  since  1589; 
and  since  the  Union  it  has  been  associated  with  Kirkwall, 
Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall  (and  since  the  reform  act  with 
Cromarty)  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  Sheriff 
Courts  have  been  held  in  Wick  since  1828,  and  not  at  Thurso, 
which  was  formerly  the  head  burgh  of  the  shire.  It  contains 
a  custom  house,  is  a  bonded  port,  has  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  four  branch  banks,  and  there  is  frequent  intercourse 
between  it  and  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,  by  means  of  the  Caithness  Steam  Company's, 
and  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Clyde  Company's  steamers.  Trading 
smacks  also  ply  betweeen  it  and  London,  Hull,  and  other 
English  ports. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  south  is  the  "  Old  Man  of  Wick," 
a  square  tower,  without  window  or  loophole  of  any  description, 
said  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Oliphants  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Catli,  from  whom  the  county  has  its  name.  A 
little  further  on  is  a  curious  natiiral  bridge,  formed  by  a  slab  of 
rock  thrown  across  from  the  mainland  to  a  tall  "  stack."  The 
chasm  is  only  about  20  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  the  slab  is 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  this  rift 
the  waves  rush  with  terrific  fury  during  a  storm.  Just  be- 
yond is  the  "  Stack  of  the  Brough,"  through  which  the  waves 
have  bored  an  immense  tunnel,  which  has  a  very  Tjictxisftsa^va. 
appearance. 
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Besides  the  main  post-road  to  Thniso,  there  is  another 
via  Castletown,  of  21  miles  in  length.  Some  three  miles 
from  Wick,  a  road  (of  about  17  miles)  branches  off  from  the 
latter,  which  leads  cdong  the  coast  to  John  o'  Groaf  s  House, 
passing  over  an  extensive  sweep  of  sands.  The  castles  of 
Sinclair,  Qimigo,  Ackergill  and  Keiss,  on  the  vei^  of  the 
seaward  cliffe,  give  a  most  picturesque  character  to  the  scenery. 
Ackergill,  still  habitable,  may  give  a  good  notion  of  the  mde 
strongholds  which  frowned  along  this  iron-botmd  coast 
'^  It  is  a  square  tower,  65  feet  in  height,  and  in  breadth  at 
each  angle  45  feet,  having  three  storeys,  each  of  them  arched, 
the  walls  above  10  feet  thick  at  the  bntts  of  the  arches. 
Standing  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  a  few  feet  above  the 
highest  water  mark,  it  is  defended  by  a  moat  12  feet  deep, 
and  equally  broad,  extending  along  each  of  its  angles,  except 
the  one  facing  the  sea.** 

The  key  of  the  castle  of  Qimigo  is  still  preserved  amongst 
many  other  curiosities  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  Sinclair,  Wick. 

On  Nosshead,  a  fine  lighthouse  has  been  recently  erected, 
and  since  that  time  very  few  wrecks  have  occurred  in  Sindaii's 
Bay,  which  was  formerly  so  dangerous  to  shipping  passing 
northwards  and  through  the  Pentland  Firth.     Prom  tiie  top 
of  this  lighthouse  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  seawaid,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  and  many  of  the  Orkney  islands 
are  distinctly  visible  on  a  clear  day.     About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  inn  of  Houna,  the  traveller  reaches  the  lni<6f8  end, 
an  extreme  point,  upon  the  rocky  shores  and   shell  banks 
of  the  Pentland  Firth,  well  known  by  the  name  of  John 
0'Groat*8  House.* 

The  distance  from  Houna  to  Thurso  is  nearly  20  miles. 
About  IJ  mile  to  the  east  of  Houna  is  Dimcansbay  Head, 

*  "  This  house  stood  upon  the  beach,  and  a  grassy  knoll  is  pointed  oat  as  the 
spot  on  which  the  honest  Dutchman  erected  his  abiding  place.  As  the  story 
goes,  Johnny's  kinsmen  had  a  dispute  about  precedency;  and  to  settle  the 
question,  Mr.  Groat  erected  an  octagonal  room,  with  a  door  on  every  side,  to 
accommodate  each  gentleman  with  a  private  erUri.  Although  the  contrivance 
might  have  been  ingenious,  the  house  must  have  been  confoundedly  cold ;  and 
an  ei£^t-doored  apartment,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  anything  but  pleasant  quarters  on 
the  Firth  of  Pentland."— jWoanteJrs  Highlands^  etc.  The  more  probable  story  is, 
tb&t  this  wretched  little  Yiouse  -swaa  oecvv^V^  Vj  «.  \!tQ&tman«  who,  tram  this", 
conveyed  passengers  acTOsa  to  ftttoma,  «Jqou\.  4:\oa\^e»»  Jw  a  qrwa. 
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the  Berubium  of  Ptolemy,  with  its  numerous  deep  and 
lengthened  chasms  or  ghoes,  and  curious  detached  stacks 
or  columns  of  rock  rising  from  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

The  Pentland  Firth,  that  great  eastern  gulf-stream  of  the 
Atlantic,  may  be  seen  well  from  this  station,  flowing  with 
the  force  of  all  its  united  tides  through  the  narrow  opening 
between  the  mainland  and  the  Orcades.  From  the  Hebrides 
and  Cape  Wrath  the  Western  Ocean  rolls  on  in  one  uniform 
unbroken  stream,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  eastern  sea,  is 
dashed  and  buffeted  against  the  projecting  headlands  of  Caith- 
ness and  Orkney — the  contracted  channel  imparting  to  its 
waters  augmented  velocity  and  the. utmost  agitation.  The 
current  then  expands;  but  after  crossing  the  Moray  Firth,  it 
again  dashes  itself  with  tremendous  force  on  the  rocky  shores 
of  Banff  and  Aberdeen  shires. 

For  about  18  miles,  this  road  proceeds  along  the  margin 
of  the  Firth,  and  affords  varied  views  of  the  isles  of  Orkney, 
the  Pentland  Firth,  and  the  projecting  points  of  the  mainland 
of  Caithness.  Agricultural  improvement  and  the  planting  and 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands  have  been  carried  on  in  the  district 
with  rapid  strides,  and  at  Castlehill  Mr.  Traill,  M.P.,  employs 
a  number  of  labourers  in  quarrying  pavement  flags,  of  which 
from  three  to  four  thousand  square  feet  are  annually  exported. 

THURSO,* 

[Inns:  The  Royal;  Caledonian.] 

or  Thorns  town,  is  a  burgh  of  barony  holding  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair  as  superior.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  about 
half  the  size  of  Wick,  and  contains  some  neat  freestone  houses, 
and  a  handsome  church.  The  royal  mail  steamer  sailing 
daily  between  Thurso  and  Stromness,  affords  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  Orkneys  than  the  route  described  at 
p.  588.  East  of  the  town  stands  a  fine  old  castle  (Sir  George 
Sinclair  of  TJlbster,  Bart.),  and  further  on,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, Harold's  Tower,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl  Harold,  the  pos- 
sessor at  one  time  of  half  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Caithness, 

*  The  route  between  Thnrso  and  Tongue  (44  milea),  va  dfc"&OT&>^^\sL^\ssi\R.  ^ 
page  586. 
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and  wlio  fell  in  battle  against  Mb  own  namesake,  Eazl  l^fBlKiji. 
the  Wicked,  in  the  year  1190.  On  the  w^  side  of  tii|J|9= 
are  the  ruins  of  Sciabster  Castle,  a  residence  of  tibyB  hf|||ii. 
of  Caithness.  ''ibi' 

The  bay  of  Thurso  is  a  magnificent  object^  and  ccauUSSf 
a  semicircular  sweep  of  sandy  beach,  on  whicJi  the  long  ^ 
of  breakers  yield  their  power  with  hollow  moaxu  It  it  cliini 
at  either  extremity  by  the  precipitous  rocks,  which  tfmniiwtft 
in  the  high  bluff  promontories  of  Holbom  and  Dnimet  lE[aA 
Over  these,  though  upwards  of  400  feet  in  height,  the  spngr 
dashes  during  storms.  In  the  opening  between,  the  piodigio» 
western  precipices  of  Hoy,  and  other  of  the  Otlqaey  Idfl^ 
present  a  range  of  cliff  scenery  rarely  surpassed  in  Biitiiii, 
and  the  view  from  Holbom  Head  includes  the  Clett|  a  hi^ 
detached  rock,  about  400  feet  high,  the  boundleflB  eipu»e 
and  heaving  swell  of  ocean,  and  clouds  of  scieaming  searfaiidi.. 


SUTHEELANDSHIEE. 

The  extensive  county  of  Sutherland  presents  ibB^okhag. 
peculiarity  of  having  the  whole  of  its  surface  of  ISOOaqpaie 
miles  under  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a  narroir  bonki  of 
arable  land  along  its  coast  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  giea^ 
territory  belongs  to  the  Sutherland  family,  and  when  to  tins 
is  added  their  adjoining  Cromarty  estates,  on  the  west  of 
Eoss-shire,  we  have  an  extent  of  property  altogether  unpanl- 
leled  in  this  kingdom.  In  its  superficial  configuration  wd. 
aspect,  Sutherlandshire  is  distinguished  by  several  mar^d 
features.  It  is  washed  by  the  ocean  on  three  of  its  five  sides. 
On  the  west  and  north  coast,  and  in  the  section  of  country 
intermediate  between  the  extreme  points  of  these,  are  groups 
of  huge  mountains;  while  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  county 
is  spread  out  in  spacious  undulating  plains,  edged  by  continu- 
ous chains  of  hills,  of  comparatively  moderate  height.  Only 
a  few  of  these  stand  out  in  prominent  relief — as,  for  instance, 
the  imposing  central  maaa  oi  "^n  CS^TvOt. 
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The  mountains  of  Sutlierlandsliire  are  characterised  by 
their  general  isolation  from  each  other,  but  all  of  them  rest  on 
a  general  table-land  of  considerable  elevation.  They  are 
thus  distinguished  by  boldness  of  form  and  outline.  Of 
wood,  excepting  close  by  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Oykel  River,  which  falls  into  the  Dornoch  Firth, 
there  is  none  saving  some  recent  plantations  about  Loch  Inver 
and  Tongue,  and  a  few  ancestral  trees  around  the  family  seat 
of  the  Reay  family.  From  the  care,  however,  taken  to  keep 
the  heath  short,  the  luxuriant  pastures,  though  wanting  the 
emerald  brilliancy  of  the  Argyll  Highlands,  clothe  the  land- 
scape in  a  subdued  verdure,  redeeming  it  from  the  gloom 
which  would  otherwise  attach  to  its  sequestered  and  extensive 
solitudes.  The  tourist  must  not  look  for  woodland  beauties, 
nor  for  the  infinite  variety  of  scenery  which  gives  such  a 
charm  to  almost  all  the  land  of  mountain  and  flood  to  the 
south  of  the  bounds  of  Sutherlandshire.  But  he  will  find 
himself  recompensed  by  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  majestic 
mountain  forms,  by  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  large  inlets 
of  the  sea,  or  of  the  fresh-water  lakes,  and  the  impressive 
altitude  of  its  abrupt  and  rugged  sea-worn  cliffs. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  will  be 
confined  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  county,  where 
he  will  be  removed  from  the  ordinary  thoroughfares.  The 
English  language  is  universally  understood,  and  indeed,  well 
spoken.  The  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  entering 
the  county  is  from  the  south  by  steamer  from  Granton  (near 
Edinburgh)  to  Burghead,  or  by  railway  to  the  Alves  Station, 
near  Elgin,  4  j-  miles  from  Burghead,  where  an  omnibus  meets 
the  trains.  A  new  iron  steamer  (Heather  Bell),  belonging  to 
Sutherland,  leaves  the  Little  Ferry,  near  Golspie,  on  the  morn- 
ings of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  returning  from 
Burghead  on  the  afternoons  of  these  days.  The  distance  is  28 
miles,  and  she  makes  the  passage  iu  2i  hours. 

A  daily  mail  (four-horse  as  far  as  Tain)  traverses  the  whole 
distance  from  Livemess  to  Thurso.  From  Livemess  the 
tourist  may  take  the  regular  mail  (which  runs  daily)  as  far  as 
Tain,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  go  on  to  Dunrobin.  But  when- 
ever he  leaves  the  coast  road,  he  will  be  dependent  on  the 
open  mail-cars  or  curricles,  which  iwu  oTi\.y  ow  q.^^'smcl^^^  ^*^ 
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the  week,  and  hold  only  a  few  passengerB.  If  a  private  con- 
veyance, therefore,  should  be  wanted,  it  should  be  secoied  at 
some  of  the  larger  towns.  From  Tain  there  is  a  mail-ear 
every  day  to  Laiig,  and  from  Golspie  there  is  another  twice  a- 
week  (Mondays  and  Thursdays).  Laibg,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Loch  Shin,  is  the  point  of  concentration  for  these  mail-cais, 
and  three  start  from  it,  in  different  directions^  twice  a-week 
(Monday  and  Thursday,  returning  Wednesday  and  Saturday). 
A  one-horse  mail-car  also  runs  every  day  between  Tain  and 
Lairg  by  Bonar  Bridge.  From  Lairg  there  is  a  mail-car  to 
Scourie,  from  which  tourists  may  reach  Dirmess  (by  another 
conveyance,  which  meets  the  Scourie  one,  at  Laxford).  A  coach 
runs  between  Tongue  and  Thurso  thrice  a-week.  At  many 
of  the  inns  and  public-houses  some  sort  of  conveyance,  phae- 
ton, dog-cart,  or  swing-cart  is  to  be  had.* 

The  inns  in  all  parts  of  Sutherlandshire  are  in  most  cases 
excellent,  clean,  comfortable,  and  frequently  provided  with 
imexpected  accessories  of  progress  in   the  arts  of  life,  and 
very  reasonable  acconmiodation  for  families  and  gentlemen. 
Among  them  may  be  instanced  those  at  Qolspie,  Lochinver, 
Scourie,  Inverau,  Aultnaharra,  Innisindamff,  Tongue,  Dor- 
noch and  Durness.     A  few  are  not  very  commodious,  and 
more  suitable  for  single  gentlemen  than  families,  such  as 
those  at  Berridale,  Helmsdale,  Melvide,  Rhiconich,  Orkell 
Bridge,  Meikle  ferry.     Of  a  humbler  description  are  those  at 
Houna  and  Heilim  ferry.     The  whole  county  is  now  beauti- 
fully intersected  by  roads  (free  of  toll),  which    have  been 
carefully  laid  down  on  the  accompanying  chart.     Angling  is 
one  of  the  great  attractions,  and  some  of  the  innkeepers  have 
the  privilege  of  salmon-fishing  for  a  period  of  the  year.      But 
some  of  the  rivers  are  let,  and  the  right  of  salmon-fishing  in 
them,  if  to  be  had  at  all,  must  be  well  paid  for.     On  the 
lakes  there  is  more  license,  and  trout-fishing  is  unrestricted. 

*  Dog-carts  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  hotels  and  inns,  except  those  at 
Berridale,  Melvich,  Meikle  ferry,  Heilim  ferry,  and  Hoima.  The  uniform 
charge  for  a  dog-cart  (capable  of  accommodating  three  and  a  driver),  is  9d.  per 
mile  and  the  driver  is  well  paid  at  2d.  per  mile. 
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Golspie  to  Loch  Inver  by  Lairg  and  Assynt. 

Golspie  to  Laii^ 19  miles. 

Lairg  to  Oykel  Bridge       ....        15^    „ 
Oykel  Bridge  to  Innisindamff  .  18      „ 

Innisindamflf  to  Loch  luver  12^,, 


65  miles. 

Starting  from  Golspie  by  the  two-horse  four-wheeled  mail- 
gig  across  the  interior  of  Sutherland,  the  first  stage  is  to  Lairg, 
a  distance  of  19  miles,  which  is  accomplished  in  three  hours. 

The  scenery  from  the  Mound  up  Strathfleet  is  beautiful. 
Near  the  Mound,  on  the  right,  is  one  of  those  magnificent  man- 
sions built  by  his  Grace  for  the  sheep-farm  of  Morvich,  which 
stretches  several  miles  up  the  Strath.  Torboll  farm-house 
occupies  a  good  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fleet ;  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  land  is  rich,  and  the  farming 
and  crops  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Proceeding  up  the 
Fleet,  we  reach  the  village  of  Pittentrail,  where  a  woollen 
factory  has  lately  been  established  on  a  well  chosen  spot,  with 
abundance  of  water-power.  From  Pittentrail  through  Rogart, 
along  the  Fleet  and  on  to  Lairg,  are  a  considerable  number  of 
crofters,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Sutherlandshire,  loiters,  who 
appear  here  to  be  in  particularly  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  greater  part  of  the  hills  on  each  side  of  Strathfleet  are 
sheep-farms,  but  the  slopes  and  part  of  the  Strath  not  yet 
under  the  plough  are  highly  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  Strath,  near  Lairg,  the  holdings  are 
still  larger,  and  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Caithness 
small  farms. 

The  Village  of  Lairg 

is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Shin,  and,  besides 
being  one  of  the  prettiest  inland  spots  in  Sutherlandshire,  it 
is  the  centre  where  the  mails  to  and  from  Golspie,  Bonar, 
Lochinver,  Scourie,  and  Tongue,  are  made  up  and  despatched, 
and  the  great  rendezvous  for  sportsmen  and  tourists  during 
the  summer  months.  It  contains  a  handsome  new  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  a  Free  Church,  and  «.\ax«^vi  ^sA  ^'^l^- 
conducted  hotel,  from  the  windowa  oi  ^\v\Ot^  >i>c^^\^  ^^  ^  '^^^^'^ 
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view  of  the  lower  part  of  Loch  Shin,  which  stretches  away  to 
the  north-west  * 

Loch  Shin  is  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  fresh  water  in 
Scotland,  being  twenty-four  miles  long  and  averaging  one  mile 
in  breadth.  Its  scenery  is  of  a  very  softened  character  and 
it  is  a  most  convenient  and  excellent  lake' for  trout-fishing. 

Leaving  the  inn  the  road  crosses  the  Shin.  On  the  left, 
to  the  south-west,  is  a  beautiful  valley,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  gifted  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  to  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  road  runs 
west  through  a  dreary  moorland,  with  little  exception,  until 
it  reaches  Rosehall  (eight  miles  from  Lairg,  the  property  of 
Sir  James  Matheson  of  Lewis),  where  there  are  extensive  fir 
plantations  and  a  good  many  small  farms.  There  are  a  neat 
Free  Church  and  manse,  and  a  few  other  houses;  and  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  tenants  marks  Rosehall  as  one 
of  the  "sunny"  spots  of  Sutherlandshire.  The  river  Oykel 
is  here  joined  by  the  Caslie,  a  turbulent  stream,  which  at 
the  bridge  has  quite  a  romantic  appearance.  By  fallowing 
it  up  to  its  source,  there  is  a  direct  pass  to  Assynt,  close 
under  Ben  More,  but  only  fit  for  a  very  hardy  pedestrian. 

Proceeding  from  Rosehall  to  Oykel  (7i  miles),  the  road 
passes  a  burial-ground,  near  which  (we  were  told)  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  between  the 
M*Leods  from  Lewis  and  the  Sutherlandmen  of  the  district, 
when  the  former  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
place  is  called  Tutumtarvach,  which  signifies  "the  plenti- 
ful fall  or  slaughter."  A  few  miles  further  on,  Sir  James 
Matheson  has  built  a  good  inn  at  Oykel  Bridge,  on  the  Ross- 
shire  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  road  to  Ullapool  from  this 
(20  miles). 

Passing  the  farm  of  Lubcroy,  where  the  Conchar  falls  into 
the  Oykel,  we  get  a  good  view  from  the  rising  ground  of  the 

*  Note  of  route  from  Lairg  to  Laxford  Bridge  by  Loch  Shin : — 

Lairg  to  Overskirk  Inn 15^  miles. 

Overskirk  Inn  to  Loch  Markland  . 

Loch  Markland  to  Loch  More 

Loch  "NLoTe  to  lioch  Stack      .... 

Ijoch  Stack  to  Iax^ot^ 
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lofty  conical-shaped  hills  of  Assynt,  particularly  Canisp,  to 
the  north;  Suil  Vein  (Sugar-Loaf),  with  its  forked  top,  in  the 
centre;  and  Coulbeg,  in  Ross-shire,  to  the  south.  These  three 
insulated  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  elevated  moorland 
in  strongly  defined  shapes,  and  have  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance. A  few  miles  past  Ledmore,  another  road  to  Ullapool 
branches  off,  and  we  come  to  Ledbeg,  where  marble  quarries 
were  once  wrought.  A  series  of  moorland  lochs  or  lakes — 
Craggy,  Loch-na-Helac,  Boarlan,  and  Loch  Awe — serve 
further  to  beguile  the  way  as  we  cross  the  high  ground,  and 
descend  to  Assynt  through  a  valley  lined  on  the  west  side  by 
a  noble  range  of  limestone  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  in 
height;  and  on  the  east  by  that  majestic  mountain  group  which 
has  its  culminating  point  at  the  lofty  Ben  More.  Ben  More 
is  the  highest  elevation  in  Sutherlandshire,  and,  according 
to  the  trigonometrical  survey,  rises  3235  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  whole  moimtain  consists  of  loose  blocks  of 
white  marble,  with  scarcely  any  vegetation  from  the  middle 
upwards,  and  its  spurs  extend  to  a  great  distance  on  every 
side,  containing  numerous  wild  and  inaccessible  lakes.  It  is 
most  easily  ascended  from  Innisindamff,  and  six  hours 
should  be  allowed  for  the  climb,  which  is  dijficult,  owing 
to  the  looseness  of  the  stones.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
very  extensive,  and  particularly  striking  towards  the  west  and 
north. 

On  reaching  Loch  Assynt,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  lofty  mountains.  Quinag,  a  mighty  mass,  stretches  along 
the  northern  shore,  interposing  between  Loch  Assynt  and 
Kyle  Skou,  a  far-indenting  arm  of  the  sea.  Loch  Assynt  is  a 
fresh-water  loch,  and  is  ten  nules  in  length,  and  very  narrow. 
At  its  south-eastern  extremity,  which  we  now  reach,  is  the 
commodious  hotel  of 

INNISINDAMFF, 

12-^  miles  from  Loch  Inver.  Besides  the  hotel  there  are  the 
church  and  manse  of  Assynt,  all  situated  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  well-sheltered  spot.  About  three  miles  down  the  loch 
the  north  road  ascends  the  shoulder  of  Quinag.  The  road 
to  Loch  Inver  keeps  by  the  side  of  Loch  Assynt^  paaai]a%  Vj 
the  shell  of  a  large  old  building,  ca]\lft^  IS.^^'Kia.Oc^^^^ssSs. 
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ruinB  of  an  older  and  ruder  stronghold,  Aidvreck  Castle, 
once  the  seat  af  the  Macleods  of  Assynt,  and  worthy  of  note 
as  the  place  where  Montrose  was  basely  betrayed  by  the  Laird 
of  A8S3nit  in  the  year  1650.  About  a  mile  from  the  western 
end  of  Loch  Assynt  is  the  village  of 

LOCH  INVER, 

with  a  good  inn,  12^  miles  from  TTmimndamff,  and  52  from 
Bonar  Bridge.  It  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses  and  cot- 
tages, and  a  summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  all 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liver,  a  fine  salmon  stream.  It  has  regular  com- 
munication with  Qlasgow  by  steamer,  and  a  mail-gig  leaves 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  Gk>lspie.  An  extensive 
trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  here  in  herring-curing,  but 
like  the  other  establishments  along  the  west  and  north  of 
Sutherlandshire,  it  has,  after  strenuous  but  hitherto  abortive 
efforts,  been  abandoned,  and  the  fishing  is  thus  almost  at  a 
stand  stilL  Neither  is  the  deep-sea  fishing  prosecuted  to  any 
extent.  Lobsters  are  shipped  in  great  numbers  for  the 
southern  markets. 

To  get  a  good  view  of  Suil  Vein  will  be  a  chief  object 
with  the  traveller,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  walk  of 
about  a  mile  ;  but  the  most  striking  view  is  got  from  the  water, 
where  a  further  prospect  is  obtained  of  a  prolonged  succession 
of  lofty  single  mountains,  all  quite  apart  from  each  other, 
resting  on  an  elevated  table-land  of  rugged  rocky  ground 
Suil  Vein  is,  however,  quite  distinctive — ^at  first  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  glass  house,  and,  as  the  distance  increases 
sea-ward,  of  a  perfect  sugar-loaf  shaped  cone,  shooting  up  at 
once  from  the  table-land  without  any  supporting  base,  and 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  looking  mass.  According  to  the 
trigonometrical  survey,  its  summit  is  2396  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Great  part  of  the  district  of  Assynt  and  of  Edderachylis 
is  composed  of  a  network  of  bare  rocky  eminences,  having 
innumerable  dark  motionless  tarns  or  pools,  of  varying  dimen- 
sions, frequently  marked  with  water  plants,  imbedded  in  the 
deep  intervening  hoUowa. 
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LpcH  Inver  to  Durness  (Cape  Wrath),  and  Tongue. 


Loch  Inver  to  Skiag  Bridge 
Skiag  Bridge  to  Kyle  Sku  Ferry 
Kyle  Sku  Ferry  to  Scourie  Inn 
Scourie  Inn  to  Laxford  Bridge 
Laxford  to  Bhiconich  Inn  . 
Rhiconieh  to  Durness 
Durness  to  Heulim  Ferry  . 
Heulim  to  Tongue 
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Proceeding  northwards  by  the  sea-coast,  the  road  winds 
among  inequalities,  frequently  very  steep;  but  there  is  much 
of  picturesque  novelty  in  the  strange  niggedness  of  the  ground. 
Passing  Bradcall,  where  the  parish  church  and  manse  of 
Edderachylis  are  situated,  and  where  there  is  a  large  store  for 
packing  the  salmon  caught  along  the  west  coast,  we  reach 
Kyle  Sku,  a  noble  inlet,  penetrating  in  its  furthest  reaches 
the  recesses  of  Glen  Coul  and  Glen  Dhu,  where  its  waters  are 
closely  hemmed  in  by  lofty  barriers  of  rock,  which  descend 
from  the  northern  side  of  Quinag.  These  glens  are  among 
the  most  striking  scenes  on  the  coast. 

Scourie*  is  a  considerable  hamlet  or  township,  with 
enclosed  fields,  encircling  the  termination  of  a  weU-indented 
bay.  The  small,  though  comfortable  inn,  is  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  local  factor's  house, 
a  large  substantial  structure  with  a  good  garden.  Off  the  bay 
the  island  of  Handa  presents,  in  its  magnificent  range  of 
cliffs,  an  object  well  worthy  of  notice.  They  extend  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  rise 
quite  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  600  or  700 
feet,  tenanted  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl  during  the  breeding 
season.  From  the  rock  inclining  landward,  the  precipices  can 
be  approached  with  some  confidence.  Among  the  rocky  hills 
of  the  more  inland  moimtains,  that  of  Stack,  which  rises  2364 


*  Prom  Scourie  a  pedestrian  excursion  may  be   made  to  Lochinver  as 
follows  :— Leave  Scourie  for  Badecauld  (between  2  and  3  miles) ;  hire  a  boat  for 
Drumbog,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  (charge  5s.) ;  proceed  to  the  village  inn 
and  obtain  a  guide  for  Lochinver,  straight  ovei  t\vfc\vVV\a\  \:tv^  ^^XassR^^^e^XiR^ 
•pertoimed  in  3  hours,  and  the  guide's  charge  \a  trom  %^.  \^  \>^. 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  hig^ 
pyramidal  summit 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Sconrie,  the  road  skirts  tftie 
extremities  of  two  salt-water  lochs — Laxford  and  Indbard. 
The  outline  of  the  former  is  very  irregular,  and  at  its  head 
the  road  from  Laiig  by  Loch  Shin  reaches  the  coast.  At  the 
end  of  Loch  Inchard  is  a  substantial  public-house  (Khiconich), 
11  miles  from  Scourie.  Ascending  the  course  of  the  Ach- 
riesgill,  we  now  round  the  shoulder  of  a  long  ascent,  called 
the  Gualin,  on  which  a  small  public-house  has  been  erected 
for  shelter  to  the  wayfarer.  Fronting  us,  on  the  further  side 
of  the  valley,  is  the  massive  bulk  of  Ben  Spenue  (2535),  and 
more  to  the  right,  the  still  loftier  precipitous  summits  of  Fonn 
Bhein  (2979).  Glasven  (2543)  is  on  the  left  Having  crossed 
the  isthmus  that  terminates  on  the  north-west  at  Gape  WraHi, 
the  tourist  reaches  the  placid  waters  of  the  Kyle  of  I>ame88, 
and  keeping  in  view  for  some  time  the  feom-house  of  Keol- 
dale,  he  strikes  along  a  fertile  table-land  of  limestone  rock, 
which  stretches  tows^  Loch  Emboli,  and  at  length  reaches 
the  comfortable  inn  of 

DURNESS. 

From  the  window  may  be  descried,  in  the  distance,  the 
clifiGs  of  Hoy  Head  in  the  Orkneys;  and  the  eye  ranges  along 
a  long  line  of  coast,  edged  at  intervals  by  lofty  rocks.  Close 
at  hand,  Farout  Head  projects  into  the  north  sea;  on  the  west 
side  of  the  promontory,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Kyle  of  Durness,  stands  the  old  house  of  Bahiakiel,  a  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Reay  family,  and  near  it  the  very  old  parish  church  of 
Durness.  The  churchyard  contains  a  monument  commemo- 
rative of  Rob  Donn,  a  Gaelic  poet  of  great  local  celebrity.  In 
the  church  is  another,  with  an  epitaph  which  tersely  portrays 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  many  of  the  Celtic  race.  The 
epitaph  bears  that  "  Donald  MacMhurchie  heir  lyis  lo;  vas  ill 
to  his  frend  and  var  to  his  fo,  true  to  his  maister  in  veird  and 
vo.     1 619." 

The  Cave  of  Smoo  \a  a  tmI'^  \»  ^e  east  of  the  Lm,  and 
cJoee  below  the  high  roaA.    1\.  \a  oiifc  cS.  ^^  %SL^\.\5DKDags»  «t 
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the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  on  a  scale  not  to 
be  compared  with  similar  excavations  elsewhere.  At  the 
inner  end  of  a  narrow  creek  the  limestone  rock  has  been 
scooped  out  into  a  spacious  wide-mouthed  cavern,  having  a 
span  of  about  110  feet  by  53  feet  in  height.  Two  subter- 
raneous chambers — one  within  the  other — branch  off  from 
the  outer  cave.  The  access  to  the  j&rst  is  over  a  low  ledge  of 
rock,  and  as  both  are  filled  with  water  by  a  bum  which  forms 
a  cataract,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  boat  (which  is  always  to 
be  had  on  the  spot)  dragged  over.  The  innermost  apart- 
ment is  attained  by  the  boat  making  its  way  under  a  low 
bridge  of  rock,  which  divides  the  entrance. 

The  distance  from  Durness  to  the  celebrated  Cape  Wrath 
is  1 3  miles.  The  road  is  good,  but  a  ferry  has  to  be  crossed;  the 
scenery  may  be  viewed  to  greater  advantage  from  the  sea,  but 
it  is  hardly  prudent  to  venture  by  boat,  except  in  good 
weather. 

This  bold  headland  braves  the  ocean  currents  in  various 
grand  frontlets — some  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of 
600  feet,  and  others  in  steep  acclivities,  surmounted  by  more 
precipitous  ridges.  Sunken  rocks,  and  a  reef  of  perforated 
rocks,  cause  a  constant  turmoil,  while  some  desolate  islets 
stud  the  surface  of  the  water.  All  around  is  utter  solitude, 
except  the  durable  granite  lighthouse,  which  gives  sign  that 
here  two  individuals  of  the  race  of  man  hold  watch  and  ward 
to  signal  vessels  off  the  inhospitable  coast.  Cape  Wrath  well 
merits  its  name  of  warning,  and  mariners  do  not  require  to 
be  told  to  give  it  a  good  berth.  The  range  of  view  is  magni- 
ficent, stretching  from  the  Lewis  to  the  Orkneys,  while  a 
grand  panorama  of  mountain  screens  is  spread  behind. 

The  road  from  Durin  to  Tongue  makes  a  great  circuit 
round  the  head  of  Loch  Erriboll,  but  the  pedestrian  can 
shorten  the  distance  10  miles  by  crossing  the  wide  ferry  to 
Heulim  Lm,  where  a  projecting  peninsula  affords  a  sheltered 
refuge,  well  known  to  the  tempest-tossed  mariner.  The 
north-east  entrance  of  this  loch  rises  into  the  lofty  cliflfe  of 
Whitten  Head. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  head  of  Loch  Erriboll,  a  road 
leads  through  Strathmore  to  Aultnaharra  Inn  (18  is5Aksi53s»^<5rsss. 
ErrihoU),  in  the  centre  of  SutlieiVaivMax^,  ^iwsssii.  \s5bi&.-'^«^ 
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between  Tongue  and  Laiig.  This  route  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  rotmd  tow^,  Dun  Domadilla, 
at  Aultnacaillich,  about  half-way.  It  also  presents  fine  views 
of  Loch  Hope,  a  long  narrow  fresh-water  lake  parallel  to  Loch 
Emboli,  and  of  the  rounded  bulk  and  imposing  precipices  of 
Ben  Hope  on  its  eastern  margin  (3039  feet  high). 

Equally  good  views  are,  however,  obtained  of  the  loch 
and  mountain  from  the  northern  end  of  Loch  Hope,  at  Heulim 
Inn,  where  the  Tongue  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  chain  boat 
Between  Loch  Hope  and  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  rises  a  length- 
ened mossy  moorland,  called  the  Moin.  Here  Ben  Loyal  or 
Layghal  (2505),  with  its  four  fantastic  summits,  disputes  with 
Ben  Hope  for  the  supremacy,  although  it  is  inferior  by  534 
feet. 

At  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  there  is  a  ferry,  about  a  mile 
across,  to  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  promontory,  at  the 
landward  end  of  which  is  situated  Tongue  House,  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of  Beay, 
whose  estates  were  added  by  purchase  to  those  of  Sutherland. 
It  is  surrounded  by  trees  and  plantations.  Towards  the  head 
of  the  Kyle,  the  square  shell  of  Castle  Varrick  recals  the 
thoughts  to  the  days  of  feudal  power  and  strife.  A  few 
scattered  houses  on  the  hill  slope  above  Tongue  House  forni 
the  village  of  Kirkiboll,  and  here  will  be  found  a  commodious 
and  comfortable  inn.* 

^  Tongue  to  Thurso. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  tourist  between  Tongue  and  Thurso,  a  dis- 
tance of  44  miles.  As  already  mentioned,  a  car  runs  every  second  day  between 
these  places.  This  route  crosses  two  considerable  valleys — Strath  Naver  and 
Glen  Halladale — watered  by  rivers  of  some  size,  which  are  bordered  by  fertile 
meadow  land.  These  rivers  are  crossed  by  chain  boats.  Between  these  valleys 
are  several  smaller  glens,  and  about  half-way  Strathy  Head  projects  far  into  the 
sea.  At  the  hamlet  of  Strathy  there  is  a  small  inn.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Naver  is  the  comfortable  inn  of  Bettyhill  of  Farr  (12  miles),  and  on  the  west 
side  of  Glen  Halladale,  the  scattered  township  and  good  inn  of  Melvich ;  28 
miles  from  Tongue,  and  towards  the  mouth,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  mansion-house  of  Bighouse.  On  the  coast  adjacent  to  Melvich  is  the 
boat  harbour  of  Port  Skerray.  (A  road  has  been  constructed  across  the  countrj- 
by  Auchintoul  and  Kildonan  to  Helmsdale,  a  distance  of  30  miles.)  Four  miles 
beyond  the  river  we  pass  the  house  of  Sandside  (M*Donald)  and  the  village  of 
Re&y,  and  beyond  these  the  rulxis  ot  CaaV\feTi«wtL'B«»:s,«b«t\M older  seat  of  the 
Reay  Family  than  Tongue.    A\M>\xt  t^ve  TiAd«\fe  ot  >3afc  Twn^a&B%  «>sX»s»Rfc  ^a  \?>. 
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Tongue  to  Lairg. 

The  drive  of  38 J  miles  from  Tongue  to  Lairg  is  over  a 
tract  of  country  almost  uninhabited.  Ascending  gradually 
from  the  coast,  and  passing  two  small  lakes,  our  course  lies 
along  the  shore  of  Loch  Layghal  or  Loyal,  and  the  eastern 
base  of  Ben.  Loyal,  and  thence  all  the  rest  of  the  way  across 
elevated  moorlands.  At  an  interval  of  several  miles  south  of 
Ben  Loyal  rises  the  great  central  bulk  of  Ben  Clibrick,  3155 
feet,  and  the  second  highest  in  the  county.  At  the  foot  of 
this  latter  mountain  the  peaceful  waters  of  Loch  Naver  stretch 
to  the  north-east,  and  discharge  themselves  through  the  fertile 
pastures  of  Strath  Naver,  into  the  North  Sea  at  Bettyhill  of 
Farr.  Near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Naver,  and  near  about 
half-way  to  Lairg,  is  Aultnaharra  Inn  (1 7  miles  from  Tongue, 
and  21  from  Lairg),  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  The  stage 
to  Lairg  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  latter  part  of  that  from 
Tongue,  excepting  that  the  moorland  wastes  are  still  more 
extensive  than  those  we  have  left  behind,  and  more  mono- 
tonous. The  interval  from  Loch  Shin  to  Golspie  we  have 
already  noticed,  (page  579). 


miles,  between  Reay  and  Thurso,  is  the  mansion-house  of  Fores  (Sinclair).  Of 
the  tract  of  country  just  travereed,  and  on  to  Thurso  Bay,  there  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  uninteresting  moorland,  but  little  diversified. 


THE   ORKNEY    ISLANDS. 
AsERSBEN  TO  Kirkwall  by  Steamer. 


The  interior  of  the  nortli-eutern  portion  of  Aberdeenshire  prssesU 
little  to  interest  the  tourist ;  but  tbis  i«  cotnpensated  for  to  aome 
extent  b;  the  wild  and  precipltona  ee>-coset  b;  which  he  ie  now  to 
be  conducted  LeaTing  Aber 
deen  by  the  ateamer  we  pass 
I  e,  namber  of  fishing  nllagea 
and  Crnden  Bay  where  the  old 
castle  of  SUmee  fonneriy  a. 
Beat  of  the  Errol  familj  u 
perched  open  a  rockj  headland 
I  overtoofcing  the  sea  This  for 
_'  tress  was  deitroyed  in  1694, 
wben  James  VI  marched  north 
after  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  to 
rednce  Huntlj  and  End  to 
obedience  The  Errol  faniilj 
then  removed  to  their  present 
1  habitation  a  collection  of  low 
_  buildings  forming;  a  qaadrangle 
e  Bide  of  which  is  built  on 
Yi-ry  verge  of  the  precipice  over 
banging  the  ocean  The  coast  here  is 
u!;ged  and  the  rocks,  in  defiance  of  the 
I  blasts  and  constant  action  of  the 
stand  erect,  hke  the  ruins  of  the 
BODDOM  CAaPLE.  towors  that  are  boilt  upon  them  The  moat 
remarlcable  of  llieBe  are  ibe  Bullers  of  Buohan, 
where  the  roolts  are  disposed  into  the  shape  of  a  boge  rocky  cauldron, 
into  which  the  sea  enters  through  a  natural  arch.  In  high  gales, 
the  waves  rush  in  with  incredible  violence,  and  fly  over  the  natural 
walloftheBnller,  which  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high.  There 
js  a  path  around  the  top  whicV  \ti  oim  ^wia  "■*  ™4  two  feet  wide, 
with  ft  precipice  on  wflieT  «A^- 
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Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  BuUers  is  Bnchanness,  the  most 
easterly  extremity  of  Scotland,  and  here  the  picturesque  rains  of 
Boddom  Castle,  built  centuries  ago  by  the  Keiths,  a  branch  of  the 
Marischal  family,  crown  the  brow  of  a  narrow  shattered  promontory. 
Two  very  deep  fissures  or  chasms  cut  down  the  high  craggy  rocks 
into  mnlar  precipices  on  the  two  sides,  up  which  the  sea  often  dashes 
with  great  impetuosity.  The  Earls  Marischal  resided  chiefly  at 
Inverugie  Castle,  on  the  St.  Fergus  bank  of  the  Ugie,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Peterhead,  but  they  possessed  the  larger  portion  of  the  parish 
of  Peterhead,  and  were  the  founders  and  superiors  of  the  town. 
After  their  forfeiture,  in  1715,  most  of  their  property  was  purchased 
by  a  fishing  company;  and  their  affairs  becoming  embarrassed,  it 
was  sold  in  1728  to  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  of  Edinburgh. 
This  institution  is,  in  consequence,  the  superior  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  estates. 

On  rounding  the  promontory  of  Buchanness,  we  come  in  sight  of 
Peterhead.  [Hotel:  Laing's.  Population,  7519.]  The  principal 
whalefishing  port  in  the  kingdom,  and  possessing  a  highly  accessible, 
safe,  and  commodious  harbour.  The  Chevalier  St.  George  landed  at 
Peterhead  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  on  his  fruitless  expedition  to 
Scotland  in  1715.  Old  Crag  or  Havenscrag  Castle,  a  fine  old  ruin  of 
great  thickness  of  wall,  but  pretty  much  dilapidated,  stands  on  the 
Ugie  near  Peterhead,  and  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  seat  of  a  branch 
of  the  Marischal  family. 

In  about  a  couple  of  hours  from  Aberdeen,  the  steamer  is  abreast 
the  headland  and  lighthouse  of  Einnaird  Head,  adjoining  which 
stands  Fraserburgh,  another  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  from  the 
North  Sea.  [Inn :  Saltoun.  Population,  3093.]  The  old  castle  of 
Fraserburgh  stood  on  the  site  of  the  lighthouse,  and  Lord  Saltoun 
is  superior  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  place. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Aberdeen  and  Banflfshire,  our  course  now 
lies  across  the  Moray  Firth,  and  after  coasting  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness, we  enter  the  harbour  of  Wick.     (For  description,  see  page  572.) 

Besuming  the  voyage  from  this,  we  steer  northwards  across 
Sinclair's  Bay,  from  Noss  to  Duncansby  Head,  which  marks  the 
north-eastem  entrance  of  the  dreaded  Pentland  Firth.  One  cannot 
imagine  a  place  more  fraught  with  peril  to  the  mariner,  than  the 
entrance  of  this  strait,  before  lights  were  erected  upon  it,  so  late  as 
in  1794.  The  light-house  consists  of  two  towers,  the  respective 
lanterns  being  at  an  elevation  of  80  and  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  sad  and  desolate  residence  t\iey  mxx^X.'^ift  ^\sx«i%^^^ss^% 
dark  DJghtB  incident  to  a  northern  winter.    'Yo  ^'&  V^^-^^t^^^^^^^ 
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it  bot  ftn  indi£ferent  resouroe,  either  in  point  of  amosement  or  sapply ; 
Imt  heaps  of  migratory  birds,  at  certain  aeasons,  affi>rd  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  gon.  Although  dangerons  and  disturbed  throngh- 
ont,  the  Pentland  Firth  has  places  additionally  perilous  to  those  who, 
from  ignorance  or  accident,  imprudently  approach  them.  Stroma 
has  its  Scylla  and  Gharybdis ;  one,  a  whirlpool  called  the  Swalchie ; 
the  other,  an  expanse  of  broken  surface,  boiling  like  a  witch's 
cauldron,  termed  the  "  Merry  men  of  Biey."  The  wind  to  be  most 
dreaded  is  that  from  the  west.  Within  the  firth,  -vessels  seldom 
venture  to  bring  up ;  and  those  who  have  attempted  to  let  go  an 
anchor,  have  generally  left  it  at  the  bottom. 

Skirting  South  Bonaldshay,  and  passing  the  isle  of  Burra,  we 
round  the  mainland,  as  Pomona  is  fancifully  oalledy  leave  Copinsha 
and  Horse  Island  on  the  stcurboard  hand,  stand  from  Mont  Head  to 
Camess,  and  run  up  the  fine  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
capital  of  **  the  stormy  Orcades," — ^the  royal  burgh  of 

KIRKWALL. 

The  town  itself  has  little  (besides  its  cathedral)  to  recommend  it, 
and  is  comprised  nearly  in  one  long  and  narrow  street,  containing  44U1 
inhabitants.  Its  distance  from  Edinburgh  by  sea  is  241  miles.  There 
is  no  inn,  but  comfortable  accommodation  may  be  got  at  Kemp's. 

St.  Magnus  Cathedral,  a  stately  and  imposing  style  of  building, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1138.  *'  This  solemn  old  edifice,  having 
escaped  the  ravage  which  attended  the  first  convulsions  of  the 
BefoimatioD,  still  retains  some  appearance  of  episcopal  dignity.  The 
place  for  worship  is  separated  by  a  screen  from  the  nave  and  western 
limb  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  cleanliness 
and  decency,  which  might  be  well  proposed  as  an  example  to  the 
proud  piles  of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's.  .  .  .  The  lofty  and 
vaulted  roof  rises  upon  ranges  of  Saxon  pillars,  of  massive  size,  four 
of  which,  still  larger  than  the  rest,  once  supported  the  lofty  spire, 
which,  long  since  destroyed  by  accident,  has  been  rebuilt  upon  a  dis- 
proportioned  and  truncated  plan.  The  light  is  admitted  at  the 
eastern  end,  through  a  lofty,  well-proportioned,  and  richly  ornamented 
Gothic  window,  and  the  pavement  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  in 
different  languages,  distinguishing  the  graves  of  noble  Orcadians* 
who  have  at  different  times  been  deposited  within  the  sacred 
j^recincts." — {The  Pirate).  Under  the  direction  of  Government,  the 
building  has  undergone  a  t\ioroviL^  xe^^Vc.  k^\QS»\\i^thft  Cathedral 
are  the  ruins  of  tlie  Bislio^'a  PaXafi^j  wi^  o^  ^<i^«s\^  ^^w»^\jvx^\. 
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by  the  ambitioas  Patrick  Stewart,  who  obtained  the  Earldom  in 
1600.  "  These  rains,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Earl's  Palace, 
which  were  gpreatly  admired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  described 
them  with  his  nsaal  felicity,  are,  indeed,  proud  monuments  of  the 
former  greatness  of  the  Scandinavian  Earls  of  Orkney,  descendants  of 
those  jarls,  or  sea  kings, 

'  Who  for  itself  could  woo  the  iq[>proaehiiig  Hf^ 
And  torn  what  some  deem  danger  to  deUgfat* 

And,  besides  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  ruins,  the  circumstance 
of  the  EarFs  Palace  being  surrounded  by  actual  trees— a  rare  sight 
in  almost  treeless  Orcadia — ^imparts  a  charm  to  this  vestige  of  the 
past  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  travelled  through  the  Orkneys  to 
conceive.'* — (C.  B.  Wbld). 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Kirkwall  is  by  the  Standing 
Stones  of  Stennis  (11  m.)  to  Stromness  (15  m.)  and  the  island  of 
Hoy.  *  Leaving  Kirkwall,  we  proceed  westwards  along  the  Bay  of 
Kirkwall  to  Firth,  f  a  distance  of  7  miles,  and  a  drive  of  about  4 
miles  furthev  brings  us  to  the  verge  of  Loch  Stennis,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  here  nearly  divided  by  two  tongues  of  land 
that  approach  each  other  from  the  opposing  sides  of  the  lake,  and  are 
in  some  degree  united  by  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar,  a  long  causeway, 
containing  openings  to  permit  the  flow  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 
Behind,  and  fronting  the  bridge,  stand  the  few  remaining  upright 
stones  of  that  remarkable  semicircle  which  at  one  time  had  no  rival 
in  Britain,  excepting  the  inimitable  monument  at  Stonehenge.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  there  are  two 
stones  standing,  one  of  them  from  8  to  9  feet,  the  other  nearly  6  feet 
in  height.  Some  distance  further  on,  a  little  before  reaching  the 
circle,  there  is  a  stone  about  6  feet  high.  The  circle  is  on  a  slight 
artificial  circular  eminence,  surrounded  by  a  trench.  Of  the  60 
stones  which  originally  composed  this  circle,  15  are  still  standing 

*  Charge  for  a  gig  from  Kirkwall  to  Stromness,  10s.  6d.  The  two-wheel 
mail  car  conveys  three  passengers,  besides  the  driver,  charge,  Ss.  6d.  Horse 
hire  in  Orkney  is  5s.  per  day. 

t  A  road  of  three  miles  diverges  northwards  from  this  to  Harry,  at  the  north 
end  of  Loch  Stennis,  six  miles  northwards  of  which  is  Birsay,  where  the  ruins 
of  a  palace,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  are  beautifully  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  several  lakes.  Returning  four  miles  southward  by  the  coast 
is  Sandwick.  The  country  here  is  generally  bleak  looking,  although  interspersed 
with  some  well  cultivated  farms.  Two  miles  onward  is  Skail  House,  the  resi- 
deoce  of  William  Graham 'Watt,  YjSC^.,  aav^li^o  TKAe,%tw\t\ver,  the  west  shore  of 
Loch  Stennis  is  regained. 
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ereot,  two  of  these  are  only  aboot  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  height  of 
the  others  varies  from  8  to  15  feet.  There  are  several  barrows  in  the 
neighbonrhood.  Within  this  circle  there  used  to  be  a  stone, 
probably  sacrificial,  and  one  of  the  pillars  was  perforated  with  a 
circular  hole,  through  which  loving  conples  were  wont  to  join  hands 
when  they  took  the  Pranme  cf  0dm.  About  a  mile  westwards  there 
is  a  barrow  sorronnded  by  a  trench,  and  the  remains  of  two  stones  on 
it,  one  of  them  still  standing,  8  or  8  feet  in  height. 

After  examining  this  remaxkable  Orcadian  monument,  we  proceed 
by  the  Bridge  of  Clonston  to  Stromneis,  a  boxgh  cf  barony,  and 
the  chief  shipping  port  in  Orkney.  The  bonses  axe  very  irregu- 
larly built,  and  there  is  a  population  of  2581.  TUten  are  two  inns, 
Mrs.  Paterson's  and  Flett's.  From  this  the  touiists  may  cross  Hoy- 
mouth  to 

HOY. 

This  island,  contrary  to  the  gentle  and  flat  chacaoter  of  the  other 
isles  of  Orkney,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ooniists  of  a  mouB- 
tain  having  different  eminences  or  peaks.  It  is  very  steep,  furrowed 
with  ravines,  and  has  a  noble  and  picturesque  eftct  frooi  all  points 
of  view.  The  highest  peak  is  called  the  Wart-hiD,  and  is  1572  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  acoordixig  to  the  trigonometrical  survey. 
Just  where  the  mountain  opens  into  a  hollow  swamp,  or  corrie,  lies 
what  is  called  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  a  great  fragment  of  sandstone, 
which  has  long  since  been  detached  from  a  belt  of  the  same  material 
cresting  the  eminence  above  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  and  which 
has  slid  down  till  it  reached  its  present  situation.  The  rook  is  about 
seven  feet  high,  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  broad. 
The  upper  end  of  it  is  hollowed  by  iron  tools,  of  which  the  marks  are 
evident,  into  a  sort  of  apartment,  containing  two  beds  of  stone,  with 
a  passage  between  them,  and  the  Orcadian  traditions  allege  the  work 
to  be  that  of  a  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe  supernatural  powers,  and 
a  malevolent  disposition,  the  attributes  of  that  race  in  Norse  mythology. 
Whoever  inhabited  this  singular  den  certainly  enjoyed 

** Pillow  cold  and  sheets  not  warm." 

Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  may  be  observed 

the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  a  large  pillar  of  rock  300  feet  in  height.     On 

the  south  portion  of  the  island  are  Melsetter  House  (the  residence  of 

John  Heddle,  Esq.),  and  the  village  and  loch  of  Longhope,  the  finest 

harbour  in  Orkney,  guarded  \)^  «b  ^ot\.  ^t  the  entrance,  and  two 

martelJo  towers.    The  touiial  Ta«ky  t^Wtci  \.q  '^vit^^  vk».\\fe  ^^xaa 
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(tf  BtnmDMi,  ato.).  or  if  be  prefer  to  rarj  faia  root*,  he  mtj  do  lo 
bf  ODMUDg  frcHn  Lenglu^  to  Flotts,  s  nnall  iilmnd  with  ft  bold 
rockj  ihore,  and  dtobs  again  from  that  to  the  flihlng  villagB  of 
Heraton,  od  the  iatand  of  South  Bonaldth^,  and  taking  a  boM  acmu 
WidenreD  Bay,  a  walk  of  aboot  two  milea  will  bring  him  to  the 
Tillage  of  St.  Hargarat'a  Hope,  when  then  an  two  inna  (Allan's 
and  Laird't).  On  the  way  (he  tooritt  m^  vidt  the  How  of  Hou. 
where  there  ii  a  atrongfaold  of  gnat  antiquity.  At  Bt.  Margaret's 
Hope  the  traveller  may  jc4n  tlie  nortb  intul,  whicb  oroeaei  Watersoond, 
walk  aoroia  Borray ,  aboat  two  milaB  (a  flne  dry  ialand,  toil  aan^).  to 
the  farry-honae,  and  tben,  orMaiiig  Holm  Socnd  to  Hohn,  a  walk  of 
ei^t  milea  will  bring  him  to  Kirkwall. 

From  KiAwi^  a  pleaaant  walk  m^  be  made  to  the  weat,  paasing 
•  Oraiabanl^  the  ^perty  of  tha  Earl  of  Zetland,  to  QoantemeBs,  at 
the  base  of  WdcAird  HiD,  where  there  ia  a  Hot'i  honae.  If  the  dsj 
be  fine  and  elear,  the  traTetlar  ahooldwalli  np  the  hilL  Hie  saceit 
is  saay,  and  the  new  from  the  «Mr(  veiy  beaatifal.  Deacending,  on 
tha  weat  aide,  to  the  road  leading  to  the  town,  the  tonriat  may  take 
the  road  leading  to  Soapa  B^,  distant  one  mila.  To  die  eaat  tb« 
touiiit  may  take  apothsr  walk  by  Duay  Bank  and  Ifavii  Sauk  (Jamsi 
Spenoe,  Ea^.),  to  tha  Btmr  of  Setter,  along  to  the  Braea  of  Bairaton 
(at  the  top  of  the  fine  BmaUbay  of  Bairaton  is  the  seat  of  lientenant 
William  Balfoar),  and  return  to  Kirkwall  by  the  way  of  Fapdale,  a 
Snely  aitoated  honae  lately  porcbased  by  ?iederick  Dnndaa,  Esq., 
and  formerly  the  reaidence  of  Bamnel  Laing,  Gaq.,  author  of  "SccDaa 
in  Norway  and  Sweden." 


THE  SHETLAND  OR  ZBTLANB  ISLEa 

,.■..■-,:  ^*    Ultima   Tlab 

•eparated  from  ths 
Oifai«7a  b;  a  chui- 
dbI  46  milsa  mtom. 
Tliey  are  100  in 
namW,  bat  onlj 
batman  30  and  40 
■re  inhabitad.  TIm 
olimatB  u  Tery  Tsri- 
abla  and  damp,  tl- 
tluHig^  I7  nomeani 
geaernllf  onwlioleBoma  to 
ihe  iitliBibitBiita.      Bpring  can 

until  Apnl  and  thiri  11  but  littla  geuer*! 
warmtb  halara  tbe  middla  of  Jmw.  The 
auiamar  Mnuiiiateii  ibr  the  moat  part  wHli 
Aognit,  thoiigli  Mnnatiiitea  it  oantinneB  thiongfa  Septamber.  Antmnn 
i«  a  very  ancertaln  period,  and  winter  oommenceB  with  the  middle 
of  October,  and  ooonpiei  tbe  remuning  months  of  the  year. 

Lerwick,  wbicb  is  the  oapital,  ooatains  3580  inhabitants.  In  tbe 
Iiowlande,  it  would  be  onl;  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  IhriTingviUage, 
Tery  irregularl;  bnilt.  The  oppoaite  iiland  of  Breasa;  forma  Breaiay 
Soond,  one  of  tbe  finett  haibonn  in  Ihe  worid;  and  the  rendezToni 
of  aQ  the  veaaela  deatined  fiu'  tbe  norib  and  tbe  vbale  fliheiy.  Off 
Breeaa;  ia  tbe  Noaa,  the  moat  remaricable  of  the  rook  phenomena  of 
Shetland,  a  amail  high  ialand,  with  a  flat  anmmit,  girt  on  all  aidea  by 
perpendicular  walla  of  ro^  ItiiSOOfeet  in  length,  and  170  broad, 
and  rieea  abruptly  irom  the  tea  to  the  height  of  160  feet.  Ita  com- 
mnnicatioo  with  tbe  neigbbonring  little  island  of  Hofan  ia  maintained 
by  strong  ropea  atretohed  aoroas,  along  which  a  cradle  or  wooden 
chair  is  ran,  in  which  the  pasaenger  is  seated.  It  is  of  a  size  auffi- 
cientforconTeyingacroaaamanaodaeheep  at  a  time.  The  pnrpoae 
of  this  strange  contriiatice  is  to  give  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  pntting 
a  few  sheep  npon  tbe  top  which  is  level,  and  afibrda  good  pasture. 
Tbe  animals  are  trauBpoitei  va  ^  ct«£e,  <nA  «&&tbie,  a  shepherd 
boMing  them  upon  hia  ItneeB  in  cioamiiK, 
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TrftTeUing  in  ShatUad  is  aBuall;  performed  on  those  bard} 
spirited  httle  honei,  knom  by  the  name  of  aheltiei  which  are  bred 
in  Shetland  and  are 
exported  m  considerable 
nnmbere  They  run 
wild  npou  the  extensive 
moors  which  are  the 
common  pastnrago  for 
the  cattle  of  every  town 
ihip  where  shelties 
geese  swine  goats 
sheep  and  little  Zetland 
cows  are  tamed  oat 
promiecaouslv  and 
often  in  nnmbers  wh  ch 
can  obta  n  but  precir 
ODS  eabBistence  from 
the  mggard  vegetat  on 

There  la  indeed,  a  right  of  individual  ^to^tI^  \a  iO^  'Ciua«  wuoti'^ 
irbicb  are  branded  or  tattoed  by  eacb  omer  -wtlil&^iva 'n[^'^^'^^^^>»-^ 


mark ;  bn(  when  any  punnger  hu  ooouional  use  for  a  pony,  be 
nerer  scraptet  to  l*y  hold  of  the  fint  which  he  can  oatoh,  patR  on  * 
halter,  and  having  ridden  him  as  far  oi  he  flndi  oonTenient,  toma 
the  animal  Ioom  to  find  hii  way  bach  again  a«  be  bett  can — for  the 
performance  of  which  the  pcniei  are  eatSdantl;  m 


A  few  milcB  to  (he  wort  of  Lerwick  are  the  rain*  of  Soallowaf 
CmUc,  a  tqaare  building,  three  etorsfg  high,  with  a  ronnd  tnrret  an 
the  upper  portion  of  each  angle.  It  ii  entered  hj  a  Broall  doorwaj, 
sarmotinted  bj  the  following  Latin  inscription :~ 

Pathicidi   Ktswaisus,  OnadiBct  ZeOandix    Camu,  I.  V.fLS.    Cujus 


The  building  itself,  however,  i*  now  little  better  t]ian  a  mere 

Khell,  having  been  deapinled  of  tnnch  of  its  original  beanty  when  itt 
principal  fresstonei  ware  forced  oat  to  supply  jambs  and  lintels  to 
the  maasiDn.house  of  Sand  in  1754.  It  wai  erected  in  1600,  by 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  a  nobleman  of  infumoiu  memory  on  accoont 
of  his  crael  oppreseion  of  the  Shetland  UdallerB.  On  the  mainland 
there  are  good  toads  in  all  directicns,  and  nearly  a  doien  gigs  are 
kept  for  the  dm  of  travellers.    The  most  intereeting  of  theee  roads  is 

*  This  inicripticm  \a  uid  to  bAVfl  been  fumiehed  by  tiie  clergpaan  or  >'orth- 
MiTln«,  probabl;  In  bittsraeu  of  8Dul,  though  tbe  Eul  BBi>aot,ur  aitected  not 
to  see,  the  ipMtual  ulAie  wbicli  it  poured  upon  a  tjnnt  who  had  endea- 
roored  to  eotabUsh  hia  bng&cUL  \tl  IAs^vqiV^^tqUs^^Ju  Seattle  irith  a  rod 
of  Iron,  and  holdlqg  tbenk  ondei  nana  tt>UL'B«re*a«»'1>o<^M^ 
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» 
carried  down  the  long  narrow  promontoiy  which  terminates,  as  is 

well  known  to  the  mariners  who  navigate  the  stormy  seas  which 

snkTOund  the  Thole  of  the  ancients,  in  a  cliff  of  immense  height, 

entitled  Sambnrgh  Head,  which  presents  its  bare  scalp  and  naked 

sides  to  the  weight  of  a  tremendous  surge,  forming  the  extreme 

point  of  the  isle  to  the  south-east.    This  lofty  promontory  is  constantly 

exposed  to  the  current  of  a  strong  and  furious  tide,  which,  setting  in 

between  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  and  running  with  force 

only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pentland  Sirth,  takes  its  name  from  the 

headland,  and  is  called  the  Boost  of  Sumburgh;  roott  being  the 

phrase  assigned  in  these  isles  to  currents  of  this  description.    A 

little  to  the  westwards,  round  Quendal  Bay,  is  Fitful  Head,  a  wild 

promontory,  where  a  huge  precipice  sinks  abruptly  down  on  the 

wide  and  tempestuous  ocean.    The  &ce  of  the  lofty  cape  is  composed 

of  the  soft  and  crumbling  stone  called  sand-flag,  which  gradually 

becomes  decomposed,  and  yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 

is  split  into  large  masses,  that  hang  loose  upon  the  verge  of  the 

precipice,  and,  detached  from  it  by  the  haj  of  the  tempests,  often 

descend  with  great  fury  into  the  veswd  abyss  which  lashes  the  foot 

of  the  rock.    Numbers  of  these  huge  fragments  lie  strewed  beneath 

the  rocks  from  which  they  have  fidlen,  and  amongst  these  the  tide 

foams  and  rages  with  a  fbiy  peculiar  to  these  latitudes. 

The  trade  and  exports  of  Shetland  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 

Orkney.    These  islands  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 

Denmark,  but,  in  1468,  on  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  the 

Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark,  they  were  given  in  pledge  for  the 

payment  of  her  dowry,  and  have  never  since  been  dii^oined  from 

Scotland.    They  were  at  various  times  bestowed  by  the  Crown  on 

different  persons,  some  of  whom  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  great 

oppression,  for  an  interesting  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 

to  a  work  recently  published,  entitled,  "Odal  Bights  and  Feudal 

Wrongs,  A  Memorial  for  Orkney,  by  David  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Balfour 

and  Trenaby."    At  length,  in  1707,  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  obtained 

the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  Crown  in  mortgage,  which  was 

rendered  irredeemable  in  1742,  and  in  1766  he  sold  the  estate  for 

£60,000  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 

their  present  proprietor. 
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Hbiohts  of  some  of  the  Principal  Mouktaiks  in  Scotland 
accordino  to  the  trigonometrical  survey. 


Names  of  Mountains. 


Ben  Nevis 

Ben  Moich  Dhui 

Caimgonn 

Ben  Lawers  . 

Mamsuil 

Ben  More 

Stobinian 

Lochnagar 

Ben  Aiuer 

BenCroachan 

Schehallion    . 

Ben  Feskineth 

Glashmeal 

BenDooran  . 

Ben  Wyvis     . 

Cuchnllin  HiUs 

Ben  More,  Assynt 

Ben  Lomond 

Ben  Scrian    . 

Ben  More,  Mull 

Ben  CUbrieg . 

Scoomagillean 

Ben  Hope 

FonnBnein  . 

Goat  Fell 

Ben  Hie 

Canisp 

Merrick . 

Broadlaw 

Hart  Fell 

Cleisbam 

Arkle 

Corryhabbie  . 

Jnra,  North  Pap 

Mount  Battock 

SabhailMor  . 

Glasven . 

Ben  Spenue  . 

Ben  Loyal 

Coulter  Fell  . 

SuilVein 

Ben  Venn,  South 

Ben  Ledi 

Stack 

BenCleugh   . 

Storr,  Isle  of  Skye 

Windlestraw  Law 

Scarabin 

Dunrich 

Ben  More,  South  Uist 

Wisp  Hill 

Pentland  Hills  (Camethy  Cairn) 

Criflfell   . 

Lammer  Law 

West  Lomond 

M*Leod's  Table,  South 

Wart  HilL  Hoy 

Arthur's  Seat 


Counties  where  situated. 


Inverness 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

Perth 

Inverness 

Perth      . 

Perth 

Aberdeen 

Inverness 

Argyle 

Perth 

Perth 

Forfar,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen 

Inverness 

Cromarty 

Skye,  Inverness 

Sutherland 

Dumbarton 

Inverness 

Ar^le     . 

Sutherland 

Skye,  Inverness 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Arran 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Kirkcudbright 

Peebles   . 

Dumfries 

Inverness 

Sutherland 

Banflf 

Argyle 

Forfar  and  Kincardine 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Peebles   . 

Sutherland 

Perth 

Perth 

Sutherland 

Clackmannan . 

Inverness 

Selkirk    . 

Caithness 

Peebles  . 

Inverness 

DumfHes  and  Roxburgh 

Edinburgh 

Kirkcudbright 

Haddington  . 

Fife    ... 

Invemeaa 

Orkney  la\Kn!^'& 

Edm\mtg|h. 


Height 
in  Feet. 


4406 
4295 
4090 
3984 
8862 
3835 
3813 
3789 
3766 
3670 
3547 
3521 
3502 
3508 
3422 
3243 
3285 
3192 
3188 
3185 
3158 
3158 
3041 
2979 
2875 
2862 
2780 
2764 
2761 
2638 
2623 
2578 
2569 
2565 
2555 
2549 
2543 
2535 
2505 
2460 
2396 
2388 
2381 
2364 
2352 
2341 
2162 
2054 
2041 
2035 
1951 
1884 
1867 
1728 
1727 


ill 


II 


Aaen  Stream,  337. 
Abbey  Court-house,  Edinburgh,  52. 
Abbey  Craig,  190. 
Abbotsford,  110. 
Abercaimey,  303. 
Aberchalder,  527. 

Abercromby,  General  Sir   R.,  Birth- 
place of,  168. 
Aberdeen,  327. 

Aberdeenshire,  divisions  of,  334. 
Aberdour,  166. 
Aberfeldy,  287. 
Aberfoyle  218. 

Abergeldie  Castle,  343 ;  Forest,  350. 
Abemethy,  247. 

AberuchiU  Castle,  299;  Hills,  299. 
Aboyne  Castle,  339. 
Academy,  Edinburgh,  29. 
Achadelew,  523. 
Aeham  Waterfall,  294. 
Achlyne  House,  295. 
Achnacarry,  526. 
Achriesgill,  584. 
Ackergm  Castle,  574. 
Add  River,  455. 
Adder  River,  4. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  44. 
Affleck,  255. 

Agriculture  of  Scotland,  8. 
Aigas,  Island  of,  557. 
Ailsa  Craig,  412. 
Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh,  74. 
Aird,  561 ;  District,  561. 
Aird  Point,  507. 
Airth  Castle,  167. 
Airthrey  Castle,  201. 
Airthrey  Wells,  201. 
Albocini  Collection,  24. 
Aldbar  Cattle,  315. 


Aldie  Castle,  194. 
Ale  Water,  122. 

Alexander  II.,  burial-place  of,  106. 
Alexander  III.,  death  of,  245;  burial- 
place  of,  97. 
Alexandria,  239. 
Alford,  388. 

Allan  Vale,  115 ;  River,  201. 
Allans,  The,  443. 
Allanton,  382. 
Allean,  278. 
Allerly,  109. 
AUoa,  168 ;  House,  168. 
Alloway  Kirk,  401. 
Almond  River,  93,  169. 
Alness,  563. 
Alt  Gimeg,  272. 
Altnafedh,  244. 
Altyre,  Lodge  of,  543. 
Alva  House  and  Village,  191. 
Alva's  Web,  191. 
Alyth,199. 
Amhaim  River,  601. 
Ample  River,  298. 
Amulree,  288. 

Ancrum  Moor,  122  ;  Battle  of,  121. 
Ancrum  House,  122. 
An  Diolaid,  460. 
Angus,  Braes  of,  340. 
Animal  Kingdom  (Scotland),  8. 
An't'eas  Cascade,  273. 
Anstruther,  324. 

Antiquarian  Museum,  Eklinburgh,  23. 
Antoninus'  Wall,  436. 
Anwoth  Church,  429. 
Applecross,  513  ;  Mountains,  511,  555. 
Approach  to  Scotland,  13. 
Aray  Rivex,  4t6V. 
AibVrVot,  ^bb. 
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Arbroath,  814 ;  Abbey.  814. 

Ardohattan  Hoose  and  Prioiy,  407. 

Ardentinny,  457,  440. 

Ardeonaig  Church,  2M. 

Ardgarten  House,  458. 

Adgay  Inn,  5«3. 

Araigowan,  442. 

Ardnonnel,  Castle  and  Island,  404. 

Ardnullary  House,  210. 

Ardincaple  Castle,  440. 

Ardkinglass,  458. 

Ardlamont.  453. 

Ardmore  House,  440. 

Ardnamurchan  Hills,  47S ;  Point,  474. 

Ardoch  Water,  SOS ;  Home  and  BomMH 

Camp,  804. 
Ardrishaig,  464. 
Aidross,  508. 
Ardrossan,  894. 
Aidtomish  Castle,  478. 
Ardvoirlich,  208. 
Ardvreck  Castle,  582. 
Ardvrecknish.  248. 
Argyle's  BowUng  Green,  457. 
Argyle's  Lodging,  185. 
Aigyle  Street,  Glaarow,  871. 
Argyll,  Bishop  of.  Chapel  and  Palace, 

454. 
ArisaJg,  490. 
Arkaig  Bay,  520. 
Armadale  Castle,  Skye,  491. 
Armstrong,  Johnnie,  burial-place  of, 

180. 
Ami8dalejl92. 
Amiston  House,  99. 
Aros  Castle,  473. 
Arran,  444;  Botany  of,  449;  Geology 

of,  448. 
Arroquhar,  458. 
Arthur's  Seat,  59. 
Ascog,  453. 
Ashestiel,  164. 
Ashton,  441. 

Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  89. 
Assembly  Rooms,  Edinbur^,  75. 
Assynt,  550. 

Athelstaneford,  149, 150. 
Athole,  Deer  Forest,  273. 
Atholl,  Duke  of,  his  grounds,  205. 
AthoU  House,  273. 
AthoU  Sow,  582. 
Auchalater,  312. 
Auchenmalg  Bay,  432. 
Auchincas  House,  421. 
Auchindarroch,  454. 
Auchintoul  Inn,  580. 
Auchmithie,  314. 
Auchmull  Castle,  821. 
Auchnanault  lun,  554. 
Auchnasheen,  554. 
Anchterarder,  800. 
Auchtei^gaven,  204. 
Auldearn,  541. 
Auidwark  Castle,  134. 


Aoltgmtt  Bom,  508. 
AnltnacaOIich,  580. 
Aultnaharra  Inn,  585,  087. 
Avlch  Stream,  404. 
Aviemore  House,  684. 
Avoch,  550. 
Avondale  Castle,  882. 
Avondha  River,  218. 
Avon  Birer,  174. 
Awe,  Pass  and  River,  400. 
Aylort  River,  6S8. 
Ayr,  890. 
AytoB  HouN,  169. 

Bad^474. 

Bachnagaim  WateifiOl,  81S. 

Badeoanld,  688L 

Badenoc^6SS;  Boar,  688;  Forest  850. 

Baifflie,  Wicks  of,  859. 

BaiUie,  Joanna,  birth-place  of,  886. 

Baird.  Sir  David,  Obelisk  to,  800. 

Bairston  Braes  and  Bay,  690. 

Balamacaen,  558. 

Balcony,  House  of,  608. 

Baldoon  Castle,  480. 

Baleid,  809. 

Balfour  House,  889. 

Balfkon,  289. 

Balgavie's  House  and  Loch,  818. 

Balgay  Hill,  252. 

Balgie,  Bridge  of,  280. 

Balgowan,  808. 

Balgownie  Brig,  888. 

Balindarg,  311. 

BallachuBsh,  484. 

Ballangeich,  ISO. 

Ballater,  340. 

Ballatrich  Farm-house,  341. 

Ballechin,  287. 

Balledmund,  271. 

Balloch,  238  ;  Castle.  289. 

Balloch-bowie  Forest,  850.  ' 

Ballochmyle,  Braes  of,  400. 

Ballogie  House,  339. 

Balmacsen,  530. 

Balmacarra,  558 ;  House,  494,   510. 

Balmakewan,  317. 

Balmoral  Castle,  345. 

Balnagown  Water,  504. 

Balnaguard  Inn,  287. 

Balnahuay,  456. 

Bahiakiel,  584. 

Balnakeilly,  271. 

Balquhidder,  211. 

Balwearie,  322. 

Banachar  Castle,  237. 

Banchory,  House  of,  385. 

Banchory,  Upper,  337. 

Banff,  549  ;  Castle,  549. 

Bankfoot,  264. 

Bankton  House,  146. 
I  BwMMLvie,  520 ;  Stream,  274. 
\  "BwoxvciOKJawrci^  YV^.  VW  \   Battle  of. 
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Barholme,  430. 

fiannekyne  of  Echt,  836. 

Bambougle  Castle,  93.  ^- 

Bamclmui  Gardens,  382. 

Bamhill's  Bed,  128. 

Bamton  House,  93. 

Bamweil,  899. 

Barone  Hill,  458. 

Barr  Castle,  393 ;  House,  393. 

Barra,  517. 

Barrisdale,  491. 

Barry  Church  and^ Village,  255. 

Barskimming  House,  407. 

Bass  Bock,  151. 

Battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  121. 

Bannockbum,  187. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  382. 

Corrichie,  337. 

Culloden  Moor,  539. 

Dnimclog,  882. 

Dunbar,  155. 

Dupplin,  260. 

Falkirk,  175. 

Killiecrankie,  272. 

Largs,  443. 

Luncarty,  264. 

Melrose,  115. 

Pinkie,  145. 

Prestonpans,  146. 

Boslyn  Moor,  85. 

Bullion  Green,  91. 

Sauchiebum,  179. 

Sheriflftnuir,  303. 

Stirling,  190. 

Between  the    Clan   Chattan 
and  the  Clan  Quhele,  258. 

Between  the  Clui  Colquhoun 
and  the  MacGregors,  237. 
Baugie  Bay,  450. 
Beal-ach-nam-Bo,  229. 
Bealan-Duine,  226. 
Beaton,  CardiniJ,  scene  of  his  death, 

250. 
Beattock,  421. 
Beaufort  Castle,  562. 
Beauly  River,  556 ;  Firth,  550  ;  Village 

and  Priory,  562 
Bein  Bhain  of  Applecross,  555. 
Beith,  393. 
Belhaven,  153. 

Bell,  Henry,  865 ;  monument,  436. 
Bell  Bock,  325. 
Belladrum,  562. 
Belleville,  533. 
Belmaduthy,  550. 
Belmont  House,  309. 
Belton  Place,  153. 

Bemerside  Hill,  116 ;  Tower  and  Man- 
sion, 116. 
Benaig  Castle,  541. 
Benbecula,  517. 
Ben  A'an,  353. 
An,  227. 
-arBbiagie,  568. 


Ben-a-Bourd,  848,  353. 

-an-Tshelich,  460. 

Arthur,  458. 

Attow,  559. 

Auler,  281. 

Bheula,  460. 

Blaven,  Skye,  495. 

Brackie,  285. 

Cleuch,  191, 199. 

Clibrick,  587. 

Cruachan,  464;  ascent,  467. 

Cruchan,  456,  483. 

Dearg,  274. 

Donich,  460. 

Each,  513. 

evachart,  557. 

Feach,  581. 

GhoU,  446. 

Hope,  586. 

Lawers,  3,  199,  289,  294;  ascent 
of,  295. 

Ledi,  199,  208. 

Lochan,  460. 

Lomond,  236 :  Ascent  from  Inver- 
snaid,  235 ;  from  Rowardennan, 
236. 

Loyal,  586. 

More  (Perthshire),  199,  289;  Ben 
More  (Mull),  456;  Sutherland, 
581.        ; 

-muich-dhui,  3,  35S;  Ascent  of, 
354,  355. 

-na-Caleach,  494. 

Nevis,  3,  523 ;  ascent  of,  525. 

-nuish,  448. 

rinnes,  547. 

Screel,  491. 

Sleoch,  512. 

Spenue,  584. 

-vearan,  448. 

venue,  199,  229. 

VoirUch,  199,  298. 

Vracky,  271. 

Wyvis,  552. 

-y-Gloe,  276,  360. 
Beregonium,  supposed  site  of,  467. 
Bemera  Barracks,  Ruins  of  the,  492. 
Berridale,  571. 
Berwick,  North,  150. 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  159. 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  Story  of, 

262. 
Bettyhill  of  Farr,  586. 
Biel,  153. 
Bighouse,  586. 
Binram's  Corse,  425. 
BirkhaU  Forest,  850. 
BirkhiU,  423. 

Bimam  Hill,  199,  265,  268 ;  Wood,  265. 
Birron  HiU,  299. 
Birsay,  592. 
Birse,  Church  of,  839. 
Bishopa'  PaX»kaft,'!^i>cwviS>k.,\!W^. 
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Black  Cart  Biver,  898. 

Black  Dwarf,  Ck>ttage  and  Qmfe  of, 
1«8. 

Blackford  HQl,  90 ;  House,  00 ;  Station, 
806. 

BlacMutll,  888. 

Black  lale,  680,  540. 

Blackmfll  Bay,  4M. 

Black  Mount,  Deer-forest  of,  248. 

Blackness  Castle,  95, 108. 

Black  Biver,  21& 

Black  Stone  of  Odin,  504. 

Blackwater  Lochs,  282. 

Blackwateifoot,  440. 

Black  Water  Stream,  558,  57a 

Blackwood,  417. 

Black  Wood  of  Bannoch,  280. 

Bladenoch,  480. 

Blair  of  Avington.  Statue  of,  48. 

Blair,  Dr.  Hugh,  burial-place  of,  66. 

Blair-Atholl,  278. 

Blair  Castle,  167. 

Blair-Drunimond  House,  200. 

Blairgowrie,  260. 

Blair  Hill,  104. 

Blairlogie,  191. 

Blairs  R.  C.  College,  885. 

Blantyre,  377. 

Blaven,  406 ;  ascent  of,  405. 

Bloody  Folds,  The,  188. 

Blythswood  House,  486. 

Boat  Cave,  Staflk,  477. 

Bodach  Stone,  286. 

Boddom  Castle,  580. 

Bodsbeck  Farm  House,  422. 

BogofOigbt,  546. 

B(^e  Stream,  335. 

Bogle's  Brae,  410. 

Boldside,  102. 

Bolfracks,  288. 

Bona  Ferry,  630. 

Bonar  Bridge,  559. 

Boi^edward,  122. 

Bennington  House,  389 ;  Linn,  389. 

Bonnyton  Hill,  315. 

Bonskeid,  278. 

Borcraig  Piping  College,  509. 

Bore  Stone,  187. 

Borough  Moor,  90. 

Borrowstounness,  166. 

Borthwick  Castle,  100. 

Borthwick  Water,  130. 

Boswell,  James,  House  of,  39. 

Botanic  Gkirdens,  Edinburgh,  79 ;  Glas- 
gow, 375. 

Bothwell  Bank,  385 ;  Village,  385. 

Bothwell  Bridge  and  Battle,  382. 

Bothwell  Castle,  385. 

Bower  House,  153. 

Bowhill,  102, 133. 

Bowland,  101. 

Bowling,  436. 

Boyle,  ftresident  of  the  Court  ot  Sear 

sion,  statue  of,  48. 


Braan,  Biver  and  Falls  of,  86S. 

Bracklinn,  Falls  of;  906,  SOa 

BradcalL  588. 

Braeheads,  118. 

Braemar  Castle,  849.;  Gaatietaa  of,  849. 

Braemore,  550. 

Brae-riach,  852 ;  Ascent,  866. 

Braes  of  Lochaber,  522. 

Brahan  Castle,  668. 

Braid  Hermitage,  00. 

Braid  Hills,  00. 

Brander  Bocks,  466. 

Branksome  Towwr,  120. 

Brechin,  816;  Castle,  816;  Catliedral, 
816. 

Bressay  Islsiid  and  Sound,  608. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  200. 

Bridge  of  Dun  Station,  816. 

Bridge  of  Bam,  106,  94?. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  867. 

Bridgend,  102. 

Brigg  of  Turk,  224. 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  888. 

Brig  of  Potarch,  888. 

Brisbane  House,  442. 

British  Linen  Companjr's  Bank,  Edin- 
burgh, 76. 

Broadford,  Skye,  404. 

Broadlaw  Mountain,  421. 

Brochel  Castle,  608. 

Brodick,  444;  Castle,  446. 

Broisgar  Bridge,  692. 

Broomhall,  06, 166. 

Broomielaw,  Glasgow,  369. 

Broomley,  817. 

Brora,  570. 

Brothock  Biver,  314. 

Brou^iam,  Lord,  house  in  whicii  he 
was  bom,  76. 

Broughty  Perry,  264 ;  Fortress,  256. 

Brownlee,  387. 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  Scene  of  the, 
423. 

Broxmouth  Park,  156. 

Bruar,  Falls  of,  274. 

Brace,  the  Abyssinian  Traveller's  Resi- 
dence, 167,  210 ;  Burial-Plaoe,  176. 

Brace,  Robert,  burial -place  of  his, 
heart,  106;  discovery  of  his  tomb, 
97;  sword  and  helmet,  168;  place 
where  he  died,  438. 

Brach-na-Fray,  500. 

Brantsfield  Links,  69. 

Buachaille  Etive,  279. 

Buachaille  Rock,  475. 

Buchan,  Bullers  of,  588. 

Buchanan,  George,  burial-place  of,  66 
Place  where  he  died,  47. 

Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  374. 

Buchanness,  589. 

Buchantv,  262. 

B\x.<Myv\e,  239. 
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Buck  Stoue,  90. 

BuokiTigham  Terrace,  Eklinburgh,  74. 

Boilers  of  Buchan,  58S. 

Bunawe,  406. 

BuDchrew,  561. 

Boighead,  544. 

Burgle  Castle,  544. 

Burlei^  Castle,  196. 

Bum,  The,  321. 

Bumbraes,  263. 

Bummouth,  159. 

Bum  of  the  Vat,  341. 

Bums'  Monument,  29;  Statue,  Edin- 
buigh,  64 ;  near  Ayr,  402 ;  Dumfries, 
414;  birth-place,  399;  house  where 
he  died,  414;  scene  of  his  parting 
with  Highland  Mary,  403;  burial- 
place  of  Highland  Mary,  439. 

Bums,  Quotations  from.  The  Petition, 
274 ;  lines  on  Kenmore,  289 ;  on  the 
view  from  the  hill  in  front  of  Tay- 
mouth  Castle,  292. 

Bumside  Hill,  812. 

Burra  Island,  590. 

Burray,  696. 

Burntisland,  166,  245. 

Bute,  Island  of,  450  ;  Kyles  of,  453. 

Button  Ness,  325. 

Buturich  Castle,  239. 

Byron,  Lord,  lines  on  the  Brigg  of 
Don,  334 ;  on  the  River  Dee,  335 ; 
on  Lochnagar,  342 ;  on  the  Fall  of 
Foyers,  529. 

Caaf  Water,  394. 

Caddon  Water,  165. 

Cadzow  Castle,  381. 

Caerlaverock  Castle,  420. 

Caime-na-caillich,  448. 

Caim-an-gour,  360. 

Caim-a-quheen,  348. 

Caimbahn  Castle,  286. 

Caimbank  House,  320. 

Caimbann,  454. 

Caimbathy  Farm,  338. 

Calmburgh,  474. 

Caimdow  Inn,  458. 

Cairngorm  Mountain,  353,  534 ;  ascent 

of,  355 ;  stones,  348. 
Cairngorm  of  Deny,  355. 
Caim  o'  Mount,  338. 
Caimsmuir,  430. 
Caim-toul,  353,  355. 
Caithness-shire,  572. 
Calder  Water,  382. 
Calderwood  Castle,  382. 
Caledonian  Canal,  525. 
Caledonian  Forest,  381. 
Callander,  206. 
Callander  House,  175. 
Callanish  Temple,  Lewis,  515. 
Cally  House,  429. 
Calrossie  Woods,  564. 
Calton  HiJJ,  Edinbmgh,  26. 


Camasunary,  498. 
Cambusdoon,  401. 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  168. 
Cauibuslang,  377. 
Cambusmore,  205, 
Cambusnethan,  387. 
Carabus  Wallace,  204. 
Campbelton  Village,  540 
Campsaile  Bay,  440. 
Campsie  Hills,  301. 
Campsie  Linn,  264. 
Canals  in  Scotland,  10. 
Canmore's  Tower,  Dunfermline,  95. 
Canna,  488. 
Cannisp,  581. 

Canongate,  Edinburgh,  49. 
Canongate  Jail,  50. 
Cantire,  Mull  of,  453. 
Cape  Wrath,  585. 
Carberry  Hill,  146. 
Carcary  HiU,  815. 
Carchonzie,  Woods  of,  221. 
Cardoness,  429. 
Cardrona,  164. 
Cardross,  218. 
Cardross  Castle,  438. 
Carfln,  382  ;  House,  387. 
Carham,  142. 

Carlenrig  Churchyard,  130. 
Carlingwark  Loch,  427. 
Camess,  590. 
Cam  Gower,  275. 
Carnoustie,  255. 
Carr  Bridge,  534. 
Carr  Rock,  325. 

Carrick  Castle,  459 ;  Hills,  401. 
Carriden  House,  166. 
Carrol  Rock,  570. 
Carron  Water,  318. 
Carron  Iron  Works,  175. 
Carse  Hills,  312. 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  309. 
Carse  of  Stirling,  4. 
Carterhaugh,  133. 
Cartland  Crags,  391. 
Carts,  The,  436. 
Caslie  River,  580. 
Castle  Campbell,  193. 
Douglas,  427 
Down  Reay,  586. 
Dyke,  413. 
Gillean,  482. 
Gordon,  546. 
Huntly,  308. 
Kennedy,  432. 
Leod,  553. 
Lyon,  308. 
Menzies,  288. 
Milk,  370. 

Moil,  Skye,  494,  510. 
Moy,  536. 
Ogilvie,  306. 
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Castle  Semple  aod  Loch,  896. 

Btewart640. 

TTriin,.48&. 

Urqahart,  580. 

Vanick,  586. 
CastlehiU,  586,  575. 
Castieton  of  Braemarj  840. 
Catcol.  Olen  of,  44& 
Caterthuns,  Forts  of  the,  820. 
Cathcart  Castle,  870. 
Cathkin  Braes,  270. 
Catrail,  The,  102. 
Catrine  Village,  407. 
Cauldron  Linn,  194. 
Causewayhead,  190. 
Cavers,  128. 
Cawdor  Castle,  540. 
Cellardyke,  825. 
Chapelhoi)e.  428. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  burial-place,  70. 
Chambers'  Institution,  Peebles,  161. 
Charity  Workhouse,  Edinburgh,  66. 
Charles  I. ,  Birthplace  of,  95. 
Charles  II.,  Statue  of,  42. 
Charles,  Prince,  Place  of  concealment 
at   Loch  Ericht,   281;   Cave,   508; 
Monument,  528. 
Charleston  of  Aboyne,  889. 
Charlestown,  95, 166. 
Charlotte  8quai-e,  Edinburgh,  78. 
Charlton  House,  817. 
Chatelherault,  881. 
Cheann-a-Loch,  501. 
ChesthiU  House,  286. 
Chesters,  122. 
t'hcviot  Hills,  3. 
Chiefswood,  109. 
Chipper  Fillan,  432. 
Chimside,  156. 
Chisholm's  Pass,  558. 
Clachan,  446. 
Clach-na-ben,  837. 
Clach-na-cau,  470. 
Clach-na-Cudden,  537 
Clachnaharry,  561, 
Clackmannan,  168. 
Cladich,  463. 

Clam-shell  Cave,  Staffa,  475. 
Clarendon  Crescent,  Edinbur^i,  74. 
Clar  Inch,  238. 
Clathick,  300. 
Clava  Plain,  540. 

Claverhouse,  Burial-place  of,  273. 
Cleghom,  391. 
Clcland,  382. 
Clett  Rock,  576. 
Climate  of  Scotland,  8. 
Cloch  Lighthouse,  442. 
Clocksbnggs  Station,  312. 
Closchum  Hall,  417. 
Ciouston  Bridge,  594. 
Ciova,  312. 
Clovenfords,  165. 
Clnden  River,  415. 


Chmie  Hill,  287. 

Cluny  Castle,  209;  Stream,  849;  Imi, 

529. 
Clnny's  Charter-chest,  849. 
Clyde,  Falls  of,  888 ;  Biver,  6,  485. 
Cnocan  Bum,  445. 
Coalbams  Pier,  28L 
Coalstoun,  150. 
Cobbler,  The,  458. 
Cochranemill  Station,  898. 
Cockaimey,  166. 
Cockbum,  Lord,  Place  of  Interment, 

74. 
Cockbumspath,  Towct  and  Village, 

156. 
Coigaoh,  559. 
Coil,  Island  of,  488. 
Coilantogle  Ford,  222. 
Coilsfield  House,  408. 
Coiltie  Stream,  580. 
Coirchaorach,  240. 
Coir-nan-Uriskin,  229. 
Coldingham,  156. 
Coldstream,  142. 
Cole's  Castle,  570. 
Colinton  Village  and  House,  91. 
Coll,  474. 
Collessie,  247. 

Colliston  House  and  Village,  813. 
Colonel's  bed.  Tradition  of,  852. 
Colonsay,  475. 
Coltness,  882. 
Colzean  Castle,  408. 
Cobsean  Coves,  410. 
Commerce  of  Scotland,  9. 
Commercial  Bank,  Edinburgh,  76. 
Compass  Hill,  489. 
Compstone  Castle,  427. 
Corarie  Castle,  279;  Ferry,  279;  House, 

300 ;  Village,  299. 
Cona  Stream,  284,  487. 
Conchar  Stream,  580. 
Coney  Hill,  200. 
Connel  Ferry,  467. 
Conon  River,  562. 
Constitution  of  Scotland,  11. 
Contin  Tower,  546 ;  Valley,  558. 
Copinsha,  590. 
Cora  Castle,  389. 
Cora  Linn,  389. 
Coran  Ferry,  519. 
Coray  Farm  House,  466. 
Corehouse,  389. 
Corgarff  Tower,  348. 
Cormorant's  Cave,  Staflfh,  477. 
Comhill,  142. 

Commarket,  Edinbuigh,  89. 
Corpach,  520. 

Corporation  Gallery,  Glasgow,  375. 
Corran  Ferry,  285. 
Corribnte,  294. 

CiomO[iv&,Bii.tUe-field  of,  337. 
CioTtvewiv^'afc,  ^«JiN&  Q^,  ^^\%  Cottage, 
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Corrivreckin  Wliirlpool,  465. 

Corryarick,  632. 

Corse-Big,  108. 

GoTstorpmne,  169. 

Cortachy  Bridge  and  Church,  812; 
Castle,  812. 

Corybrough  House,  536. 

CoshieviUe,  279. 

Cossans,  Monument  of,  311. 

Coul  VaUey,  553. 

Coulbeg,  581. 

Council  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  45. 

County  Hall,  Edinburgh,  45 ;  Aberdeen, 
328 

Courthill,  555. 

Court  House,  Leith,  78. 

Courts  of  Law,  Edinburgh,  42. 

Cove,  Berwickshire,  156;  Dumbarton- 
shire, 457. 

Covenanters,  their  Defeat  at  Bullion 
Green,  91. 

Cowal,  Peninsula  of,  450. 

Cowan's  Hospital,  Stirling,  184. 

Cowden,  194. 

Cowdenbeath,  195. 

Cowdenknowes,  116. 

Cow-gask,  301. 

Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  64. 

Cowie  House  and  Stream,  319. 

Coyle  Bivulet,  405. 

Coylton,  405. 

Craig-an-Gowan,  345. 

Craig-an-phitich,  527. 

Craig-Cluny,  348. 

Craigcrook,  93. 

Craig  Dhu,  533. 

Craig  EUachie,  534. 

Craigellachie  Village,  547. 

Craigendarroch,  341. 

Craigforth,  200. 

Craighall,  269. 

Craigiebum  House,  421 ;  Wood,  422. 

Craigiehall,  93. 

Craigielands,  421. 

Craigleith,  191. 

Craigleith  Quarry,  93. 

Craigmillar  Castle,  89. 

Craigness,  557. 

Craignethan  Castle,  387. 

Craigo,  317. 

Craignish  Point,  455. 

Craig  of  Callander,  208. 

Craig  Phadric,  538. 

Craigvinean,  207. 

Craig-y-Bams,  268. 

Craig  Youzie,  343. 

Crail,  325. 

Crailing,  140;  House,  122;  Village,  140. 

Craraond,  166;  Bridge,  93 ;  House,  93. 

Crask  of  Aigas,  557. 

Crathes  Castle,  336. 

Crathie,  345. 

Crauford  Priory,  247. 

Creag-na-f^ile,  r>08. 


Cree  Biver,  430. 

Creetown,  430. 

Crianlarich,  241;  Inn,  295. 

Crichton  Castle,  100. 

Crickhope  Linn,  417. 

Crieff,  301. 

Criffel,  420. 

Crinan  Canal,  South  Eastern  Terminus, 

454 ;  Village,  455. 
Croftanrigh,  59. 
Croft  Douglas,  278. 
Croftiuloan,  271. 

Croft  Muraigh,  Druidical  Circle,  288. 
Cromar,  339. 
Cromarty,    551;    Firth,    550;    House, 

551. 
Crombie  Point  and  House,  166, 
Cromlech,  The,  882. 
Cromwell's  Fort,  539  ;    Besidence   in 

Edinburgh,  49. 
Crookston  Castle,  392. 
Crookstone,  101. 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  46 ;  Glasgow,  371 ; 

Peebles,  161 ;  Aberdeen,  329. 
Cross  Well,  Linlithgow,  173. 
Crossmount  House,  280. 
Cruach  Bannoch,  244. 
Cruden  Bay,  588. 
Cmggleton  Castle,  429. 
Cruik,  Bridge  of,  320. 
Cruiket  Stone,  382. 
Cuan  Sound,  456. 
Cuchullin  HiUs,  Skye,  499 ;  ascent  of, 

501. 
Culbleen,  341. 
Culhom,  432. 
Cullen,  547 ;  House,  547. 
CuUoden  House,  540. 
Culloden  Moor,  539. 
Culross,  166. 

Culter  Bum  and  Churches,  335. 
Cultoquhey,  303. 
Cumbray  Islands,  443. 
Cupar,  247. 
Cupar-Angus,  309. 
Custom  House,  Leith,  78. 

Dairsie  Castle,  248. 
Daisy  Bank,  596. 
Dalavichside,  464. 
Dalchonzie,  299. 
Dalcross  Castle,  539. 
Dalgetty  Church,  166. 
Dalguise,  270. 
Dalhousie  Castle,  89. 
Dalkeith,  87  ;  Palace,  87. 
Dall  House,  280. 
Dalmally,  465. 
DaimeUington,  402. 
Dalmeny  Park,  93, 166. 
Dalnacardoch  Inn,  532. 
Dalnotter  Hill,  436. 
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Daliwinton,  415. 

Dalwhinnie,  682. 

Daldel  HooM,  SaS,  887. 

Damrat  Hill,  191, 19». 

Dark  MUl  VaUey,  686. 

DarUnyaroch,  298. 

Daraick  Village.  110. 

Datngaber  Castle.  882. 

Davlot  Castle  ana  House,  680. 

Dean  Bridge,  Edinbur^,  78. 

Dean  Castle,  894. 

Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  74. 

Deanston  Cotton  Works,  204. 

Dechmont  Hill,  877. 

Dee,  River,  886, 841 ;  source  of,  865 ; 

linn  of,  276,  862. 
Dee,  River,  Dumfries,  427. 
Deer  and  Deer  Stalking,  866. 
Deer  Forest  of  AberKeldie,  860. 

Athole,  198. 

Badenoch,  860. 

Ballochbowie,  860. 

BirichaU,  860. 

Blackmount,  248. 

Glen-Isla,  860. 

Mar,  860. 

Rannoch,  248. 
Deil's  Beef-tub,  421. 
Den,  The,  274. 
Denholm  Village,  128. 
Derridarroch  Forest,  248. 
Desswood  House,  888. 
Deveron  Stream,  886. 
Devil's  Cauldron,  800. 
Devil's  Mill,  194. 
Devil's  Staircase,  244. 
Devon,  River,  194, 
Dhu,  Loch,  343. 
Dingwall,  662. 
Dinnat,  Muir  of,  339. 
Dirie  More,  559. 
Dirleton,  150 ;  Woods,  149. 
Divach,  Falls  of,  530. 
Dob's  Linn,  423. 
Dochart,  The,  241 ;  Vale  of,  295. 
Dochfour  House,  580. 
Dog's  Ferry,  284 ;  Pillar,  470. 
Dollar,  193. 

Dolphinton  Village,  146. 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  69. 
Donavourd,  271. 
Dounibristle  Castle,  98,  166. 
Donn,  Rob,  Monument  of,  584. 
Don,  River,  335 ;  Brig,  333. 
Doocote  Stream,  398. 
Doon,  Old  and  New  Bridges,  401 ;  River 

and  Loch,  402. 
Domie,  493  ;  Fern',  493,  510. 
Dornoch  Firth,  564  ;  Town,  F^m. 
Douglas  Family,  Tombs  of,  106. 
DoufilaSy  Scene  of  the  Assassination  of 

WilJiam,  Earl  of,  177. 
Douglas'  Murder  of  Bamfiay  ot  Da^- 
hoiisie,  129,  131. 


DouBe  Village,  90S;  Castle,  SOS;  Lodge, 

204. 
Dowally,  370. 

Dowie  Diens  of  Yarrow,  IM. 

Do¥me7  Park,  81S. 

Downie,  Hill  of,  866. 

Draphane  Castle,  887. 

Dreghorn.  91. 

Drem,  160. 

Drirafan,  The,  667. 

Drinmin  House,  474. 

Dronach  Hani^,  808. 

Draidieal  Remains,  Anan.  447 ;  Inver- 
ness, 640 ;  Bute,  461 ;  Lewis,  615. 

Druids,  Island  of  the,  464. 

Drumbog,  688. 

Drumclog,  Scene  of  the  Battle  of,  888. 

Dmmfln  Castle,  474. 

Drumhahi,  499. 

Drum  House.  888. 

Drumidoon  Promontory,  447. 

Drumlanrig  Castle,  417. 

Drumlithie,  818. 

Drummond  Castle,  808. 

Drummond  Hill,  291. 

Drummond  the  Poet,  Besid^oce  of,  81. 

Drummore,  488. 

Drumnadrochet  Inn,  680. 

Drumonchter  Pass,  682. 

Drumsynie  Castle,  400. 

Drybu^  Abbey,  116. 

Drygrange  House,  116. 

Dryhope  Tower,  486. 

Drymen,  289. 

Duart  Castle,  473. 

Dubton  House,  317. 

Duchray  River,  218. 

Duddingston,  Loch  and  Village,  60. 

Duff  House,  549. 

Duke  of  York's  Statue,  33. 

Dullater,  208. 

DuU  Village,  285. 

Dulnain  River,  534. 

Dumbarton  Castle,  487. 

DumcriefT  House,  4*21. 

Dumfries,  413. 

Dun  Alister,  280. 

Dun  House,  316. 

Dunnagoil,  451. 

Dunbar,  153  ;  Castle,  154. 

Dunblane,  201 ;  Cathedral,  201. 

Duncan  Hill,  503. 

Duncaiisby  Head,  574. 

Duncraggan,  223. 

Duncreich  Fort,  566. 

Dunerub,  306. 

Dundas,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  statue  of, 
45. 

Dundas  Ca.stle,  98,  166. 

Dundee,  262. 

Dundee,  Viscount,  Sword  of,  536. 

"ViMwdCTavr  Castle,  459. 
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Dundrennan  Abbey,  427. 

Donemarle,  167. 

Dunfallandie,  271. 

Dunfermline,  95;  Abbey,  96;  Palace, 

95. 
Don  Fillan,  299. 
Dunflon  HiU,  237. 
Dunglas  House,  156. 
Dunglaa  Point,  436 ;  Castle.  437. 
Dun  House,  316. 
Dunira,  299. 

Dunkeld,  265 ;  Cathedral,  266. 
Dunkeld,  Little,  268. 
Dunmore  House,  168. 
Dunnagoil,  451. 
Dunnikier  House,  322. 
Dunning,  306. 
Dunniquoich  Hill,  461. 
Dunnet  Head,  576. 
Dunnichen  Hill  312. 
Dunnottar  Castle,  318 ;  Woods,  31S. 
Dunolly  Castle,  469. 
Dunoon,  450. 
Dunragget,  432. 
Dunrobm  Castle,  568. 
Dimsapie  Loch,  60. 
Dunse,  156. 

Donskay,  432  ;  Castlo,  4.33. 
Dnnsinnane  Hill,  199. 
Dunstaffhage  Castle,  470. 
Duntroon  Castle,  455. 
Duntulm  Castle,  Skye,  508. 
Dunure  Castle,  408. 
Dunvegan  Castle,  508 ;  Woods,  491. 
Dupplin  Castle,  259,  306. 
Durie,  Den  of,  248. 
Dune  House,  323. 
Durin,  585. 

Durness,  584.  * 

Dnrris  House,  836 ;  Kirk,  336. 
DwanQe  Stone,  594. 
Dysart,  245,  323  ;  House,  245,  323. 

Barlsferry,  324. 

Earl's  Isle,  217. 

Earl's  Pahice,  Kirkwall,  590. 

Earlstoun,  116. 

Earn,  Bridge  of,  196,  247. 

Earn,  River,  299. 

Basdale  Islet,  456. 

East  Neuk  of  Fife,  325. 

Easter  Wemyss,  323. 

Eathie,  551. 

Bchaig  Stream,  449. 

Eckford,  140. 

Eddlestone  Water,  160. 

Bdderachalda,  581. 

Bdderachylis,  582. 

Eden  River,  141,  248. 

Edinample,  298. 

Edinburgh,  14  ;  its  Environs,  81. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  30. 

Ednam  House,  141. 

Edradour  Bum,  271. 


Edzell  Village  and  Castle,  320. 

Eeis-na-Bearradh,  446. 

Eglinton  Castle,  394. 

Big,  475,  489. 

Eilan  Donan  Castle,  493. 

Eilan  Vhou,  234. 

Eillangheirrig,  453. 

Eildon  Hall,  137. 

Eildon  Hills,  108. 

Elcho  Castle,  308. 

Elderslie,  393 ;  House,  393,  436. 

Elgin,  545. 

Elgol,  495. 

Elibank  Tower,  164. 

Elle,  House  and  Village,  324. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Birth- 
place of,  96. 

Ellen's  Isle,  228. 

Elliot  River,  255. 

Ellisland,  415. 

EUiston  Tower,  393. 

Elwand  Water,  115. 

Ennerick  Stream,  530. 

Episcopal  Chapels,  Edinburgh,  73. 

Erceldoun,  116. 

Erchless,  Woods  of,  657. 

Ereochy  Stream,  199. 

Ericht  River,  269. 

Eriska,  483. 

Errol,  308  ;  Park,  308. 

Erskine  House,  436. 

Eskdale,  557. 

Esk  River,  87 ;  Valley  of  the,  87. 

Eton  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  74. 

Etterick  Bay,  451. 

Ettrick  Forest,  401 ;  Kirk  and  Hamlet, 
136 ;  Vale,  134. 

Ettrick-brig-end,  135. 

Ettrick  Pen,  421. 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  Birth-place  of,  136. 

Eve  of  St.  John,  Scene  of  the  Ballad, 
137. 

Ewe,  River.  513. 

Exchange  Buildings,  Leitb,  78. 

Extent  of  Scotland,  1. 

Eyemouth,  159. 

Eye,  River,  159. 

Fairholm,  382. 

Fairlie  Village,  443. 

Faimalee  House,  Ruins  of,  165, 

Falconer,  William,  Residence,  49. 

Falkirk,  174. 

Falkland  Palace,  245. 

Falloch  Stream,  241. 

Farrar  River,  557. 

Fare,  HiU  of,  337. 

Famell  Church  and  Manse,  314. 

Famess,  543. 

Farout  Head,  584. 

Farragon,  279,  287. 

Fascnnioh,  559. 

Faskadle,  488. 

¥aakaW7¥oT^,«n\. 
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Fukally  Honse,  S72  ;  WoodB  of,  STl. 

Fatiukkyle,  568. 

Ftuqae,  817. 

Fast  Castle,  157. 

FeamCha]X!h,  560. 

Fender,  Falls  of,  274. 

Fendom,  The,  505. 

Ferne,  812. 

Femiehirst  Castle,  127. 

Fern  Tower,  308. 

Ferrindonald,  508. 

Ferry  Port-on-Craig,  254. 

Fettercaim,  817. 

Fettererao,  818. 

Feugh  Cottage,  887 ;  Biver,  887. 

Few  Hoase,  268. 

Fiddes  Castle,  8ia 

Fiery  Cross,  228. 

Fillan,  The,241. 

Fincastle  Glen,  278. 

Findhom  River,  584 ;  Heronry,  544. 

Findon,  820. 

Fingal's  Cave,  Staflk,  470;  Hill,  287; 

Grave,  295. 
Fingask  Castle,  808. 
Finlarig  Castle,  295. 
Finlaystou,  487. 
Finnan,  820. 
F^nzean  House,  887. 
Firth,  592. 

Fisheries  of  Scotland,  8. 
Fisherrow,  144. 
Fish-wives  of  Newhaven,  79. 
Fitful  Head,  602. 
Fladda,  474. 
Flanders  Moss,  200. 
Fleet  Bay.  429 ;  River,  579. 
Flodda  Island,  503. 
Floors  Palace,  140. 
Flotta  Island,  590. 
Flowerdale,  511. 
Fly  Bridge,  116. 
Fochabers,  546. 
Foin  Bhein,  554. 
Fonn  Bhein,  584. 
Forbes  of  CuUoden,  Statue  of,  42. 
Forbes,  Lord  John,  Execution  of,  33. 
Fordoun,  317. 
Forest,  The,  138. 
Forfu-,  312. 
Forfarshire,  808. 
Forgandenny,  806. 
Forglen  House,  549. 
Pometh,  269. 
Forres,  542 ;  Pillar,  542. 
Forrest  Road,  Edinburgh,  66. 
Forsinard,  671. 
Forss,  587. 
Fort-Agustus,  627. 
Fortevlot,  306. 
Forfc-Oeoi:ge,  540. 
Forth,  Biver,  4 ;  Links  ol,  lft%. 
Fortingall,  279,  286. 
Fort-Lodge,  288. 


Fortrose,  550. 

Fort-WiUiam,  285,620. 

Foss,  279 ;  Ford  of,  274. 

Foulshiels,  138. 

Foyers  House,  Biver,  and  Falls,  62& 

Franciscan  Church,  Stixiing,  184. 

Fraoch  Elan,  464. 

Fraserbuij^  589. 

Free,  536. 

Freebum  Inn,  636. 

Free  Church  Assembly  Hall,  38. 

Freeland  House,  806. 

Friar's  Carse,  415 ;  Well,  89& 

Friockheim,  318. 

Fullarton  House,  890. 

Fyvie  Castle,  548. 


Gaim  Water,  848. 

Galashiels,  102. 

Gala  Water,  lOL 

Galbndth  Castle,  288. 

Gallery,  817. 

Gkdloway,  New,  427. 

GaUowayshire,  418;  House,  431;  Mull 
of,  433. 

Gallows  Hill,  Abeigeldie,  843 ;  Helioae, 
108. 

Gannochy  Bridge,  821. 

Garachaiy  Biver,  856. 

Gardyne  Castle,  818. 

Gare  Loch,  440 ;  Gaidoch-head,  511. 

Gargunnock.  1^9. 

Garleton  Hills,  148. 

Garlieston,  431. 

Garnet  Hill,  376. 

Gamock  Biver,  393. 

Garrawalt  Falls,  351. 

Garrion  Bridge,  387. 

Garry,  Biver,  272,  527 ;  Bridge,  272. 

Garth,  205;  Castle,  279  ;  House,  286. 

Gartmore,  218. 

Gartness,  239. 

Garve  Inn,  554. 

Garveloch  Isles,  456. 

Garviemore,  532. 

Garvock  Hill  and  Tower,  817. 

Gatehouse,  429. 

Gattenside  House  and  Village,  109. 

Gauer  Bridge,  282. 

Gaulin,  the,  584. 

Gelston  Castle,  429. 

General  Aspect  of  Scotland,  2. 

General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh,  26. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Author's  residence, 
38,  47 ;  scene  of,  92. 

George   IV.    Bridge,    Edinburgh,    64, 
Statue,  76. 

George  Square,  Edinburgh,  71 ;  Glas- 
gow, 374. 

George  Street,  Edinburgh,  75. 

Geusachan,  558. 

Qeygen  Bnes^,  565. 


V 


Qilinertun  f^use,  U 
GOiiackie  Towqt,  13i 
Gli'dleneni,  39). 

airnigg  Caatle,  67*. 


GlugQi^lini  CuthDilriil,  3i 


Glen  Alaster.  U7. 


aai": 


Qlea  Csllatsr,  31 


Olsn  dulmadnsl,  i, 


Oien  Doe,  SM. 
Glende&ig,  original  of 


OLen.  Eaia-Tib'beiLiTadli,  440. 

GleneliL  4es. 

QltmAiSiHh,  !34,  241,  299  i  ] 


OlBafiutiiij  Hoase,  £S9. 
Oleo  Fnin,  »3T. 
OlBngsrooot  Castle,  39S. 

Olougwry'"  BowUng  Green,  627. 


GlenstmtMsjTBr,  557. 
Glentannet  Forest,  339. 
Qleo  Tilt,  S15,  300. 

.  Urchay'  243, 
Qlomak,  Falls  ot,  493,  65S 
QDatl^ll,  445. 
Golilln'!  Cave,  229, 


OordoaCaaUe,  5 
Gordon-s  Hospili 
Oonlon,  Duke  i 
330;  MonDa! 
Gorebrlage,  99. 
Gort^l^sk,  IS  3 
Gortliy,  303, 


Granton,  79 :  'ni^osH,  421. 

Gruamarkct,  EiUnbotgli,  89. 
Gray  Home,  308. 
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Great  Stout  Street,  Edinlraisli,  74. 

Oreenan  CasUe,  40& 

Oieenhill,  70. 

Greenloaning,  303. 

Greenock,  488. 

OreyfHars'  Churchyard,  BdinbnrG^,  65. 

OreyfrlarB'  Church,  Stirling,  184. 

Grey  Mare's  Tail,  422. 

Grishiniah,  609. 

Groinard  District,  559. 

Gmdie  BridgH  and  Water,  558. 

Qryfe  Stream,  430. 

Guar,  Bridge  of,  281. 

Gniaachan  Stream,  855. 

Guthrie's  (Dr.)  Church,  89. 

Guthrie  Castle,  818. 

Habbie's  Howe,  92. 

Haddington,  149. 

Haddo  House,  548. 

Halfton,  450. 

Haining,  The,  182. 

Hair  Stone,  The,  90. 

Halidon  HUl,  144. 

Halladale  Ferry,  871. 

Halyhill,  806. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Place  of  Inter- 
ment, 78. 

Hamilton,  878 ;  Pahioe,  879. 

Handa  Island,  588. 

Harbour  Crag,  92. 

Harden  Castle,  180. 

Hardmoor,  542. 

Harefaulds,  818. 

Harold's  Tower,  575. 

Harris,  516. 

Harry,  592. 

Hartfell,  421. 

Hart-o-Corry,  Skye,  498. 

Hasendean,  128. 

Hatton  Castle,  549. 

Hawick,  128. 

Hawthomden,  81. 

Hayston,  164. 

Hazelbank,  387. 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  42. 

Heather  Isle,  464. 

Heaton,  140. 

Hebrides,  514. 

Hedderwick  House,  317. 

Helensburgh,  439. 

Hell's  Glen,  460. 

Helmsdale,  571. 

Hendersyde  Park,  141. 

Herdsman  Rock,  475. 

Heriot.  George,  Birthplace  of,  148. 

Heriors  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  66. 

Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  75. 

Hermitage  Castle,  130. 

Herston,  596. 

Heulim  Inn,  585. 

Hi^ns  Nook,  167. 

H^land  and  Agrlcu\tuTe\  Boc\?^.^  ot 
Gotland,  65. 


idsofPerthahii«,107. 

of  Scotland,  Natual  Diri- 
ona  of,  2. 
High  School,  Edinbuigh,  8& 
Hi^  Street,  Edinbiu^  99 ;  Glaagow, 

8<2. 
HOI  of  Fare,  887, 
Hillside  Village,  817. 
HUton,56«. 
Hiiael,  T%  14S. 
Hogg,  the  Bttiiek  Shepherd,  Monument 

tSr428. 
Holbom  Head,  576. 
Holm,  596. 
Holy  laland,  160. 
H(^y  Isle,  Arran,  440. 
Holylee,  104. 
Holy  Loch,  449. 
Holy  Pool  of  St  Fnians,  S42. 
Holyrood  Abbey,  58 ;  Palace,  54. 
Holywell  HaugL  148. 
Home  Castle,  ISS.  141. 
Home,  author  of  "  Douglas,"  his  escape 

fh)m  Doune  Castle,  206. 
Hopetoun,  House,  95,  100 ;  Statue  of 

John  Fourth  Eail  of,  70 ;  Monument 

to,  148. 
Horaburfih  Castle,  104. 
Horse  laland,  590. 
Hospitalfleld  House,  255. 
Houna,  574. 
House  of  Muir,  91. 
Houston  House,  898. 
How  Bum  Cascade,  98. 
Howe  of  Fife,  4. 
Howe  o'  the  Meams,  4,  317. 
Howgate,  Upper,  91. 
Hoxa,  How  of,  596. 
Hoy  Island,  594. 
Hoymouth,  594. 
Humble  Bumble  Stream,  800. 
Hume's  (David)  House,  89 ;  Monument, 

28. 
Hume,  Joseph,  Statue  of,  316. 
Hundalee,  127. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  3G9. 
Huntingtower,  260. 
Huntly,  338 ;  Bum,  110 ;  Hill,  320. 
Huntly  Castle,  Inverness,  548 ;  Perth- 
shire, 308. 
Hurley  Hacket,  182. 

Icolmkill,  477. 
Inchafitay  Abbey,  303. 
Inchbrakie,  308. 
Inch  Cailliach,  238. 
Inch  Cape  Rock,  325. 
Inch  Carachan,  238. 
Inch  Cardach,  238. 
Inch  Colm,  166. 
Inch  Cruin,  237. 
y  Inch  Fadan,  237. 
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Inchkeith,  322. 

Inch  Louaig,  238. 

Inchmachome,  215. 

Inchmarlo,  338. 

Inohmamock,  453. 

Inch  Moan,  237. 

Inch  Murrin,  238. 

Inchyre,  247. 

Inchtaranagh,  237. 

Inchtore,  308. 

Inch  Vroin,  222. 

Industrial  Museum,  Edinbuigfa,  63. 

Inglismaldie  Castle,  320. 

Ingram's  Crook,  188. 

Inishail,  464. 

Inish  Erreth,  464. 

Inland    Revenue    Ofllee,    Edinburgh, 

26. 
Innellan,  450. 
Innerleithan,  164. 
Innerkip,  442. 

Innerpei&ay  Castle  and  Chapel,  303. 
Innerwick  Castle,  156. 
Innis  Fraoch,  464. 
Innishcapel,  456. 
Innisindamff,  581. 
Innistrynich,  464. 
Inshes,  House  of,  536. 
Internal  communication  of  Scotland,  9. 
Inver  Village,  268,  348. 
Inveramsay,  548. 
Inveraman,  234. 
Inverary,  461 ;  Castle,  461. 
Inyerbroom,  559. 
Inyercannich,  557. 
Invercauld,  Pass  of,  346 ;  Bridge,  348  ; 

House,  349. 
Invercoe,  284  ;  House,  244. 
Invereshie,  533. 
Inverey,  351 ;  House,  337. 
Invergwry  Castle,  527. 
Invergordon,  564. 
Invergowrie,  308. 
Inverkeithinig,  93, 166. 
Inverlochy  Castle,  520. 
Invermark  Castle  and  Lodge,  321. 
Invermay^  Birks  of,  260. 
Invermonston,  528. 
InvemahaTon,  532. 
Inverness,  537. 
Inverness-shire,  534. 
Inverouran,  242 ;  Inn,  242. 
Inverphoeran,  563. 
Inversnaid,  231 ;  Fort,  231. 
Inveruglas,  232,  237 ;  Island,  234. 
Inverugie  Castle,  589. 
Inverury,  548. 
Invervrick,  286. 
lona,  477. 

Irvine,  Town  and  River,  395. 
Islay,  455. 

Isle  of  Lamentation,  222. 
Isle  of  May,  324. 
Isle  of  Be^ft  215. 


James  I.,  Scene  of  his  Death,  256. 

James  II.,  Death  of,  187. 

James  III.,  Scene  of  his  Birth,  250. 

James  IV.,  Death  of,  189. 

James  VI.,  Birthplace  of,  35. 

James's  Court,  Edinburgh,  39. 

Jamestown,  239. 

Jeanie  Deans,  Scene  of  her  interview 

with  Robertson,  59. 
Jeantown,  554. 

Jed,  the  River,  122  ;  Forest,  127. 
Jedburgh,  123 ;  Abbey,  124 ;  Castle,  125. 
Jeffrey,  Lord,  Residence,  75  ;  Place  of 

Interment,  74. 
Jerviswood,  391. 
John  o'  Groat's  House,  574. 
Johnstone,  393. 
Jordanhill,  436. 
Jura,  455. 
Justice,  Administration  of,  in  Scotland, 

12. 

Kailzie,  164. 

Kaimes,  453. 

Kair,  House  of,  317. 

Kale,  The,  140. 

Kames  Bay  and  Castle,  451. 

Keir,  201. 

Keiss  Castle,  574. 

Keith,  548;  Hall,  548. 

Keithock  House,  320. 

Kelbum  Castle,  443. 

Kelly  Castle,  255  ;  House,  442. 

Kelso,  138 ;  Abbey,  138. 

Keltic  River,  303. 

Kelty  Stream,  205. 

Kelvin  River,  435 ;  Grove,  375. 

Kemback,  248. 

Kemp  Hill,  336. 

Kempock  Point,  441. 

Kenmore,  288. 

Kenmure  Castle,  427. 

Kennet  House,  168. 

Ken  River  and  Loch,  427. 

Kerfleld,  164. 

Kerrara  Island,  456,  482. 

Kerrsheugh,  127. 

Kessock  Perry,  549. 

Khyle  Ferry,  492. 

Khyle  Rhea,  Skye,  492. 

Kidd  Bum,  294. 

Kilbarchan,  393. 

Kilbimie  Village  and  Loch,  393. 

KilcahnkiU,  570. 

Kilchattan,  451. 

Kilchum  Castle,  465. 

Kilcreggan,  457,  440. 

Kildonan  (Sutherland),  586. 

Kildonan  Castle,  Arran,  448. 

Killiecrankie,  Pass  of,  272;   Cottage, 

273. 
Killin,  295. 
KiUuiidmftG«JK<\ft,^L*\\. 


KIImuM,M6. 

Elnnidbf)^t,4tT. 

KlidikiH(«i^430. 

WH»ld7,  S4S,  asi 

Kilmod«ii,t*S. 
Umonck,  F1]»  of,  Ut, 

■'"""■?  i^"il'f .  JJl- 

Sir"*"™ 

KIIklbon,M«. 

LliiraoHiUs,*67. 

Kitkliuier,  431. 

KUpMriDk.  m 

Kirl™.hr«fc,  4D4 ;  CUai  <*  «H». 

KllnvDok  Cutle.  MO,  Ul. 

J{ltktiii<:hul,  371. 

iltai^^^UI.  ot  STB. 

KUirii^Iiig,  3M. 

MaonMlH...iw.SlT. 

KirlilowBD(0nthne.S18 

KinbBi-i,  SM. 

UrtiW(ill,500 

KinamUae,  187. 

Iscudlne  CuUe,  SMI,  elT. 

I*te  SSI 

IneUy™  CMtle,  3011. 

KinlkDiu  Cutle,  SI.V,  «<M. 

lngHth,461. 

Kiughom,  3«.  BM, 

KlngM«e,  RoiMot.3Sft 

tag'.  CVB,  Amn.  447. 

King's  0.™,  CumHrey  Utand,  MS. 

Kliig'iC«Ts,FifD,  313. 

SSSfeSU.- 

k)      \k      11  51 

hyle  Hliu  Eetiy  4»& 

KtagV  FIstd,  Ml 

Kyle  Skgu.  SSL 

ing'i  Ouden,  Stirling,  lES. 

KylaSku  SB3 

Kins'.  HoMB  luu,  343. 

KfIs  ot  Ihirpcsa   BSl 

Ktag',,  K=ttl=,  =47. 

KjleutToigue  5SB 

Sing't  Knot,  183. 

K}l«BafBuli>,4.3. 

Klng-iMMdow-.m 

KlnifH  Park.  Stifling,  183. 

T*lies'  Rwli,  Stitling,  181. 

^^m 

lidyhMik,  317. 

iX^^aeA*' 

Lady  of  tto  like,  Br^nsry  o^  !M. 

KinlQOli  Aylort,  4W. 

Inloohbcg,  S84, 

lady'e  Rock,  4T3. 

inUL*>i^!V 

iSC* 

Lakes  of  SrutiuDd.e. 

lnlo«  Abbey,  S44. 

Lmntrlon  Kjtk.  160. 

81nn^rdHou».Fire,lB7;  Forth, SIO; 

llMrfi«d.68». 

luunmonnocr  Hills,  149. 
Lumunt  Friint,  4M. 

KlmmU  House,  Itll!. 

LuiiiTk,  3»S. 

lAuark,  Ne«,  3S0. 

KlnnoulHiU,26». 

Klnordy.Sia. 

Langwell  Btresm,  MS. 

Uin»,5S3. 

Laorlck  Cestle,  204. 

KInroH,  1«&;  Honao,  IIW- 

lAnrick  Head,  233. 

totaU.W' 

largo,  324;   Bay,  823;   Houae,  824: 

.   (pi»"'23fl. 

Law,  334. 

Kip  Rivulat,  442. 
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Lasswade  Village,  87. 

Laurencekirk,  H17. 

Lauriston  Castle,  93, 166. 

LaniistoD  Place,  Edinburgh,  66. 

Law  Courts,  Edinburgh,  42. 

Lawers  House,  300. 

Lawers  Village  and  Inn,  295. 

Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh,  39. 

Laws,  House  of,  255. 

Laxford,  580. 

Leader  Bridge,  116. 

Leader  Water,  116. 

Leaderfoot,  116. 

Learg-a-Beg,  447. 

Ledbeg,  581. 

Ledeard  Waterfall,  220. 

Ledniore,  559. 

Lednoch  Water,  300. 

Lee  House  and  Lee  Penny,  391. 

Leeks,  296. 

Lees,  142. 

Leith,  77. 

Leith  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  49. 

Lennel  Church  and  House,  142. 

Lennox  Castle,  239. 

Lennoxlove,  149. 

Leny,    House,    209;    Pass    of,    209; 

Stream,  209. 
Lerwick,  Shetland,  598. 
Leslie  House,  196. 
Lessuden  Village,  121,  186. 
Lenchars,  248. 
Letham  Grange,  313. 
Lethington,  149. 
Lethnot,  320. 
Leven  Castle,  441 ;  Biver,  196 ;  Village, 

323. 
Lewis,  514. 
Leys  Castle,  536. 
Leysmill,  313. 
Lhanbryde,  546. 

Lilliard's  Edge,  121 ;  Story  of,  122. 
Lincluden  Abbey  and  House,  415. 
Lindisfame  Abbey,  160. 
Linga,  474. 

Limithgow,  170 ;  Palace,  171. 
Linlithgowshire,  169. 
Lintalee,  127 ;  Camp,  127. 
Linton,  151. 
Lismore,  Island,  472. 
Littledean  Tower,  137. 
Little  Dunkeld,  268. 
Little  France,  89. 
Little  Tullybelton,  264. 
Loch  A'an,  354. 

Achray,  224. 

Affrick,  558. 

Ainort,  510. 

Aline,  473  ;  House,  473. 

Alsh,  492,  510. 

-Alvie,  533. 

an-Coro,  208. 

antarbn,  453. 

Ard,  219. 


Loch  Arkaig,  526. 
Arklet,  231. 
Ascog,  453. 
Assynt,  581. 
Avich,  464. 
Awe,  464. 

Awe  (Sutherland),  581. 
Aylort,  490. 
Balgavies,  313. 
Beauly,  561. 
Benneveian,  558. 
Boarlan,  581. 
Broom,  559. 
Butterstone,  269. 
Buy,  481. 
Callater,  356. 
Carlingwark,  427. 
Carron,  554. 
Chon,  220. 
Cluny,  269. 
Coruisk,  Skye,  497. 
Craggy,  581. 
Craignish,  455. 
Creran,  483.  619. 
Dhu,  Aberdeenshire,  343;  Bute, 

453. 
Dochart,  240 ;  House,  295. 
Dochfour,  530. 
Doine,  213. 
Don,  482. 
Doon,  402. 
Duich,  493,  559. 
Dune,  532. 
Earn,  296. 
Echiltie,  553. 
Eck,  449. 
Eil,  520. 
Eilt.  522. 
Eoch,  281. 
Erriboll,  585. 
Ericht,  281.! 
Etive,  467,  483,  619. 
Fad,  451. 
Fannich,  553. 
Feochan,  456. 
Fleet,  567. 
Follart,  509. 
Frisa,  474. 
Puir,  514. 
Fyne,  454. 
Garry,  199. 
Garve,  553. 
Glass,  563. 

Goil,  459 ;  Head,  460. 
Greenan,  453. 
Hope,  586. 
Houm,  491. 
Inch,  533. 
Inchard,  584. 
Inver,  682. 
Katrine,  227. 
Ken,  427. 
Kilbiniie,  ftft^. 


eso 
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Loch  Kiihom,  518,  556. 
Ijagnii,5SS. 
L«Sord,584. 
Lay8)uJ,587. 
Lee,  8S1,  340. 
Leven,  105;  Castle,  Kinross, 

Renftew,  441. 
Leren,  Glenooe,  244,  284. 
Ling,  408,  588. 
Lingsrd,  558. 
Linnhe,  472,  488,  510. 
Lochy,  526. 
Lomond,  288. 
Long.  440,  457. 
Lon^ope,  504. 
Lowes,  260. 
Loval,  587. 
Latmaig,  210. 
Luichart,  553. 
Lnndie,  527. 
Ljdooh,281. 
LjTon,  ^36. 
]uree,512. 
MaiUand,  580. 
Msrlie,  960. 
Melfort,  456. 
MenteittL  215. 
Mia(^t,50& 
Midby,  580. 
Mofdart,  488. 
Monar,  657. 
Monievaird,  802. 
Monteith,  100. 
More,  580. 
Mot,  586. 
Molck,  348. 
-na-Oreach,  498. 
-nagar,  856. 
-na-Helac,  581. 
-na-Nain,  Skye,  498,  500. 
-na-Naugh,  490. 
-na-Tooan,  355. 
Naver,  587. 
Ness,  528. 
o'  the  Lowes,  423. 
Oich,  527. 
Oosie,  553. 
Qoien,  453, 
Bannoch,  280. 
Ranza,  446. 
Rescobie,  313. 
Resort,  516. 
Restal,  458. 
Ridden,  458. 
Roag,  515. 
Rnskie,  215. 
Scavaig,  Slcye,  496. 
Seaforth,  516. 
Semple,  393. 
Shallag,  514. 
Shiel,  488. 
Sheildag,  511. 
Shin,  580. 
Skene,  422. 


105; 
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Loch  SUpin,405. 

Bligachan,  510. 

Sloy,  284. 

8nisort,500. 

Spelye,  481. 

Stack,  580. 

StaflSn,  608. 

Stennte,6es. 

Strayen,458. 

Sonart.  474,  488. 

Tarbert,454. 

TaT,  280. 

TerUch,582. 

Toiridon,  511,  555. 

Treachtan,  487. 

Treag,  282. 

Trool,  480. 

Tal]a,242. 

Tommel,  270. 

Venachar,  222. 

Veil,  218. 

Vrotten,  582. 
Lochaber,  522. 
Lochay  Stream,  100. 
Lochcndg  Mountain,  421. 
Locheamhead,  206. 
Lochend  House,  158. 
Lochgilphead,  454. 
Loch  GoU-head  Village,  460. 
Lochindorbh  Castle,  541. 
Loch  Inver  Village,  58S. 
Lochlee.  840,  408. 
Lochletter,  580. 
Lochnagar,  340,  353 ;  ascent  of  from 

Ballater,  341 ;  from  Crathie,  345. 
Lochnaw  Castle,  432. 
Lochwinnoch,  393. 
Lochwood  Tower,  421. 
Lochy  River,  295,  520. 
Logan  Water,  91. 
Logic,  317. 
Logierait,  270,  285. 
Lomond  Hill,  247. 
Longforgan,  308. 
Long  Hope,  594. 
Longniddry,  148. 
Lossiemouth,  546. 
Lovat  Bridge,  562. 
Lowther  HUls,  3. 
Lubcroy  Farm  House,  580. 
Luce  Water,  432. 
Lude,  273. 
Lugar,  The,  408. 
Lugate  Water,  101. 
Luib  Hotel,  295. 
Luing  Island  and  Sound,  456. 
Lumphanan,  388. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Montrose,  317. 
Luncarty,  264. 

Lundie,  Standing  Stanes  o',  324. 
Limga,  456. 
lioaa  Village,  237. 
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Lynedoch  Place,  Edinburgh,  73. 
Lyon  Stream,  199,  279. 

Macbeth,  reputed  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Duncan  by,  541 ;  scene  of  his 
death,  338 ;  Stone  and  Cairn,  338. 

M'Clellan  GaUery,  375. 

M*Crie,  Dr.,  Burial-place  of,  66. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  Tomb  of,  Skye,  607. 

Macduff  Village,  549. 

Macdufl's  Castle,  323. 

Mackinnon's  Cave,  Staffa,  477. 

Maclaurin,  Colin,  Burial-place  of,  66. 

Maclean's  Cross,  480. 

Macleod's  Chapel,  516. 

MacNabs,  Burial-place  of  the,  295. 

Macpherson,  translator  of  Ossian, 
house  of,  533. 

Mad  Stream,  497. 

Madras  College,  St.  Andrews,  251. 

Maiden's  Island,  482. 

Makerstoun,  137. 

Malcolm  Canmore,  Tower  of,  95. 

Malcolm's  (King)  Gravestone,  310. 

Maldslie  Castle,  387. 

Mam  Rattachan,  492. 

Mamsoul,  559. 

Manor  Vale,  163. 

Manufactures  of  Scotland,  9. 

March,  Countess  of,  defence  of  Dunbar 
Castle,  154. 

Mar  Deer  Forest,  350 ;  Lodge,  851. 

Market  Street,  Aberdeen,  328. 

Marischal  College,  330. 

Marlie,  House  of,  269. 

Maixaret's  Chapel,  81,  35. 

Markinch,  245. 

Marscow,  500. 

Mar's  Work,  186. 

Martyr's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  66. 

Marvem,  572. 

Mary,  Queen,  Room  where  she  was 
bom,  171 ;  Room  where  she  gave 
birth  to  James  VI.,  35 ;  Room,  Holy- 
rood,  56  ;  Residence  and  Flight  from 
Borthwick  Castle,  100 ;  Her  escape 
from  Lochleven  Castle,  195;  Child 
Garden,  215  ;  Well,  337. 

Mary  of  Guise,  Site  of  her  Palace,  38. 

Maryburgh,  520. 

Marykirk,  317. 

Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  130. 

Mauchline  Village,  406. 

Maude,  Queen,  birth-place  of,  95. 

Mausoleum,  Hamilton,  381. 

Mavis  Bank,  596. 

Maxton,  137. 

Maxwellheugh,  140. 

May,  Isle  of,  324 ;  River,  199. 

Meadows,  Edinburgh,  69. 

Mealfourvonie,  530. 

Meggemey  Castle,  286. 

Megginch  Castle,  308. 

Moigle  Village,  309. 


Meikle  Eamock,  Tumulus  of,  882. 

Meikle  Ferry,  566.  ^ 

Meikleour  House  and  Village,  309. 

Melrose,  103 ;  Old,  136 ;  Abbey,  103  ; 
Cross,  108. 

Mellerstain  Hill,  140 ;  House,  141. 

Melsetter  House,  594. 

Melvich,  586. 

Melville  Castle,  87. 

Melville  Place,  Edinburgh,  73. 

Melville,  Lord,  Statue  of,  42 ;  Monu- 
ment, Edinburgh,  76 ;  Crieff,  800. 

Menmuir,  312. 

Menstrie  Village  and  House,  193. 

Menteith  Lake,  215 ;  Port  of,  215. 

Menzies  Castle,  288. 

Merchiston  Castle,  71,  90. 

Merrick,  3. 

Merry  Men  of  Mey,  590. 

Mertoun  House,  122, 137. 

Methill  Village,  323. 

Methlic  Village,  548. 

Methven  Castle  and  Village,  262. 

Michael  Scott,  Mansion  of,  134  ;  birth- 
place, 322. 

Micras,  343. 

Middleton  House,  313. 

Midmar  Castle,  337. 

Milbum  House,  387. 

Milden  Mills,  313. 

Millden  Shooting  Lodge,  821. 

MiU-Dubh  VaUey,  526. 

Milliken  House,  393. 

Miller,  Hugh,  Burial-place,  70;  Obe- 
lisk, 551. 

Millport,  443. 

Milnathort,  196. 

Milne-Graden,  143. 

Milntown,  555. 

Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  51. 

Milton-Lochart,  387. 

Mineral  Produce  of  Scotland,  7 ; 
Springs,  8. 

Mingarry  Castle,  474. 

Minto  House  and  Crags,  128. 

Moat  Hill,  Perth,  260. 

Moffat,  421 ;  Water,  422. 

Moin,  Tlie,  586. 

Molendinar  Bum,  367. 

Mol  of  Trotternish,  510. 

Monaghala  Mountains,  531. 

Monaltrie,  348. 

Monaltrie  House,  341 ;  Street  of,  348. 

Monar  House,  557. 

Monboddo,  317. 

Moncrieffe  Hill,  259. 

Monckton  Village,  396. 

Monedie,  264. 

Moness,  Falls  of,  287 ;  House,  288. 

Monievaird  Kirk,  300 ;  Loch,  302. 

Monifteth,  255. 

Monreith,  432. 
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Mimtreathmont  Muir,  814. 

Montrose,  818. 

Moiude  CasUe.  808. 

Moor  of  Ord,  662. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Statne  of.  874. 

Moray,  Barl  of.  Capture  of  Edinbnrgh 
Castle,  81 ;  moruer  of  the  son  of  the 
R^nt  Murray,  98 ;  scene  of  the 
Regent's  death,  174;  his  burial- 
place,  97. 

Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  49 ;  Place,  74. 

Morayshire,  641. 

Morayshire  Floods,  684. 

Moiiston  River  and  Falls,  628. 

Momingside,  70,  90. 

Morrich  More,  666. 

Morven,  Shores  of,  472 ;  Hill  of,  889. 

Morvich  Sheep  Farm,  679. 

Mossbumford,  127. 

Mossgiel,  406. 

Moulfii  Castle,  271 ;  YlDage,  271. 

Moulineam  Inn,  271. 

Mound,  Sutherland,  679. 

Mount  Alexander,  280. 

Mountblairy,  649. 

Mount  Keen,  840, 

Mount  Oliphant,  400. 

Mountstuart,  468. 

Mount  Teviot,  122. 

Mountains  of  Scotland,  8 ;  Height  of 
the  Principal,  608. 

Mouse  Water,  891. 

Moy,  481 ;  Hall,  686 ;  Castle,  636 ;  Loch, 
686. 

Mucart  Mill,  194. 

Muchal's  Castle,  820. 

Muckaim  Forest,  464. 

Muck  Island,  475. 

Muick  Linn  and  Loch,  843. 

Muir  of  Dinnat,  389  ;  Rannoch,  243. 

Muirton,  530 ;  JEouse,  538. 

Muirtown  Drawbridge,  561 ;  House  and 
Grounds,  561. 

Mull,  Sound  of,  472. 

Munlochy,  550. 

Murdoc's  Tower,  420. 

Murthly  Castle,  264 ;  Grounds  of,  268. 

Music  Hall,  Edinbui'gh,  75. 

Musselburgh,  145. 

Muthill  ViUage,  301. 

Naint  Water,  464. 

Nairn,  540 ;  River,  536. 

Nairnshire,  541. 

Napier,  Inventor  of  Logarithms,  Birth- 
place 0^  71 ;  Monument,  41. 

National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  24. 

National  Monument,  Edinburgh,  27. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Scotland,  2. 

Naver  River,  583. 
.N^eedJe,  The,  506. 
Jfecropolis  of  Glasgow,  861. 
kelson's    Monument,  Ed\n\)\xr0i,  ^ft 
Glasgow,  870. 


Neptune's  Stairoaae,  520. 

Ness  Olen,  408. 

Ness  River,  687. 

Nest,  The,  611. 

Nethan  River,  887. 

Netherbow,  Edinburgh,  47. 

Nether  Horsburg^  164. 

Nether  Lorn,  464. 

New  Abbey,  419. 

Newark  Castle,  Ayrshire,  401 ;  Fife, 

824 ;  Port<}hisgow,  488;  Selkiilc,  188. 
Newbattle  Abbey,  88. 
New  Blytii,  149. 
New  Club,  Edinburgh,  72. 
New  Galloway,  427. 
Newhall,  Inverness.  561. 
NewhalL  Scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 

92. 
Newhaven,  79. 
Newhouse,  188. 
Newtngton,  70. 
New  Lanark,  889. 
Newliston,  169. 
Newmills  ViUage,  166. 
New  Saughton,  93. 
Newstead,  116, 121. 
Newton  Don,  141. 
Newton  of  Benchar,  58S. 
Newtonmill,  820. 
Newton-Stewart,  480. 
Newtown,  121. 
Newtown,  St.  Boswells,  121. 
Newtyle  village,  809. 
Nicol,  Robert,  Monument  to,  264. 
Niddry  Castle,  169. 
Nidpath  Castle,  162. 
Nigg  Church,  566. 
Nine  Stane  Rig,  131. 
Ninewells,  144. 
Nith  River,  417. 
Nithsdale,  415. 
Norham  Castle,  148. 
Normal  School,  Edinburgh,  49. 
North  Berwick,  150  ;  Law,  151. 
North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  61. 
North  Esk,  River,  317 ;  Valley,  340. 
Noss  Head,  574 ;  Island,  698. 
Nuthill  House,  247. 

Oakwood  Tower,  134, 
Oban,  468. 

Observatory,  Edinburgh,  26. 
Ochil  Hills,  191. 
Ochterlony  House,  313. 
Ochtertyre,  302. 
Ochtertyre  House,  200. 
Ogilvie  Castle,  306. 
Old  Aberdeen,  332. 
Old  Crag  Castle,  589. 
Old  Loch  Alsh  House,  494. 
Old  Man  of  Hoy,  594. 
V  0\^ llLwv  ot  Wick,  573. 
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Orchard  of  Scotland,  387. 

Orchy  River,  4d5. 

Ord  HiU,  650 ;  Moor  of,  662. 

Ord  of  Caithness,  671. 

Ordie  Stream,  264. 

Orkney  Islands,  588. 

Ormadale,  453. 

Oronsay  Isle,  Skye,  492. 

Orton  Junction,  547. 

Ospisdale,  567. 

Ossian's  Hall,  Penicuick  House,  92; 

Dunkeld,  267. 
Ossian's  Poems — Translator's  House, 

533. 
Ossian's  Grave,  263. 
Oswald's,  James,  Statue,  Glasgow,  375. 
Ousie,  Lake  of,  553. 
Overskirk  Inn,  580. 
Ox,  Scottish  Wild,  381. 
Oxford  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  74. 
Oxnam  Stream,  122. 
Oykel  River,  580. 

Paisley,  892. 

Palace,  The,  167. 

Pananich  Mineral  Wells,  340. 

Panmure  House,  Edinburgh,  51 ;  For- 
far, 255. 

Panmure  Testimonial,  255. 

Papdale,  596. 

Park  House,  836. 

Parliament  House,  Edinburgh,  42. 

Parliamentary  Representation  of  Scot- 
land, 11. 

Pass  of  Aberfoyle,  219. 

Pass  of  Awe,  466. 

Pass  of  Ballater,  341. 

Pass  of  Leny,  209. 

Pavilion,  The,  109. 

Paxton  House,  144. 

Pease  Bridge,  156. 

Peaths,  160. 

Peat  Island,  237. 

Peebles,  160. 

Peel  Ring,  338. 

Peel,  Sir  R.  Statue  of,  Montrose,  316 ; 
Glasgow,  374. 

Penielheugh,  121. 

Pennycuik  House,  92. 

Pentland  Hills,  91 ;  Firth,  575,  589. 

Pepperwell  Oak,  Tlie,  262. 

Perkhill,  338. 

Perth,  256. 

Perthshire,  197. 

Peterhead,  589. 

Pettycur  Point,  322. 

Phantassie,  152. 

PhiliphauL'b,  102, 132. 

Phrenological  Museum,  Edinburgh,  64. 

PiershiU  Banacks,  Edinburgh,  145. 

Pig's  Snout,  528. 

Pinkie  House,  145. 

Pinkie,  Scene  of  battle,  145. 

Pinnacle  HiU,  140. 


Pirn,  164. 

Pitcaim  Green,  264. 

Pitcaithley  Wells,  247. 

Pitfour,  808. 

Pitlessie,  247. 

Pitlochrie,  271. 

Pitmain  Farm  House,  633. 

Pitmuies,  313. 

Pitscandly  Hill,  312 ;  House,  812. 

Pitt  Statue,  Edinburgh,  76  ;  Glasgow, 
371. 

PittencriefT,  95. 

Pittentrail,  579. 

Pittenweem,  324. 

Playfair's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  26. 

Plocton,  513. 

Pluscardine  Abbey,  564. 

Pointzfield,  551. 

Polder,  The,  200. 

Politician's  Walk,  160. 

Polmaise,  168. 

Polney-gates,  270. 

Poltalloch  House,  455. 

Pomona,  590. 

Poolewe,  513. 

Population  of  Scotland,  13. 

Port  Bannatyne,  451. 

Port  Edgar,  94. 

Port-Glasgow,  438. 

Portinisherrick  Inn,  464. 

Portpatrick,  432. 

Portobello,  145. 

Portree,  Skye,  502. 

Port  Skerray,  586. 

Portsonachan,  464. 

Portsoy,  547. 

Port-William,  432. 

Potarch  Bri^.  338. 

Prentice's  Pillar,  Roslin  Chapel,  83. 

Presmennan  Lake,  163  ;  House,  163. 

Preston  Grange,  146. 

Prestonpans,  146. 

Preston  Tower,  146. 

Prestwick,  396. 

Prince  Charles'  Cave,  608  ;  Monument, 
623. 

Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  20;  Gar- 
dens, 25. 

Prior  Bank,  106. 

Prisons,  Edinburgh,  28 ;  Gla.sgow,  370. 

Prosen,  312. 

Pulteneytovm,  672. 

Quair  River,  164. 
Quanterness,  596. 
Queen  Mary's  Bath.  58  ;  Well,  337. 
Queen  Maude,  Birth-j)lace  of,  95. 
Queensberry  House,  Edinbuj*gh,  61. 
Queensferry  Mountain,  421. 
Queensferry,  North  and  South,  93, 166. 
Queen's  Drive  and  Park,  Eldinburgh, 
59  ;  Park,  Glasgow,  876. 
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Qaeen'8  view,  Vale  of  the  Tommel,  378. 

Qaeenzie  Neuk,  379. 

Quendal  Bay,  603. 

QainAg,  581. 

Quiraing,  Skye,  506. 

Quoich,  Linn  of,  351. 

Raasay  Island,  503. 

RaehiUs,  421. 

Ragged  Schools,  Edinbaigh,  38. 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  262. 

Railways,  Scotland,  9. 

Raith,  245,  322. 

Rait's  Castle,  Site  of,  583. 

Ramomie  House,  247. 

Ramsay's  (Allan)  House,  Edinburgh, 
38,  47 ;  scene  of  his  "Gentle  Shep- 
herd," 92 ;  burial-place,  65. 

Randals-field,  188. 

Randolph  Crescent,  Edinbur^  78. 

Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  Captui-e  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  81. 

Ranklebum,  135. 

Rannoch,  Muir  of,  243  ;  Black  Wood 
of,  280  ;  Lodge,  281. 

Ranza  Castle,  446. 

Rattray,  199,  269. 

Ravelstone,  93. 

Ravenscrag  Castle,  589. 

Ravenscnug  Castle,  332. 

Ravenshall,  429. 

Ravenswood  House,  186. 

Reay,  586. 

Redcastle,  562. 

Red-Deer,  856. 

Redgorton,  26-i. 

Red  Island,  453. 

Rednock  House,  217. 

Regalia  of  Scotland,  30,  34. 

Register  House,  Edinburgh,  25. 

Religious  Institutions  of  Scotland,  11. 

Relugas,  543. 

Renfrew,  436 ;  Ferry,  436. 

Renton,  239. 

Reraig  Inn,  510. 

Rescobie  Loch,  813. 

Restalrig,  145. 

Restennet  Priory,  312. 

Reston  Station,  156. 

Revenue  of  Scotland,  11. 

Revenue  Offices,  Edinburgh,  26. 

Rhiconich,  584. 

Rhymer's  Glen,  110  ;  Tower,  116. 

Riccio.  Murder  of,  67. 

Rink,  102. 

Rivers  of  Scotland,  4. 

Robertson  the  Historian,  bis  Birth- 
place, 100 ;  liis  Burial-place,  66. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Birthplace  of,  324. 

Rob  Roy's  Country,  231 ;  Grave,  211 ; 
Prison,  234 ;  Cave,  234. 

Rock  of  the  Raven,  498. 
Rogart,  579. 
Rogie  FalLs,  553. 


Roman  Remains,  Antoniniu'  Wall,  436. 
Ardoch  Camp,  305. 
Barmekyne  of  Echt,  836. 
near  Boivjedwaid,  122. 

Callander,  208. 

Comrie,  300. 

Fortingall,  286. 

Harefaulds,  318. 

Lyne,  163. 

Newton  Benchar,  532. 
in  Perthshire,  268. 
Rona  Island,  503. 
Ronaldshay,  South,  590. 
Roost  of  Sumburgh,  602. 
Rosehall,  580. 
Rosehaugh,  550. 
Roselle,  399. 
Rosemarkie,  551. 
Roseneath,  440 :  Castle,  440. 
Rosemount,  317. 
Roslin  Chapel,  82 ;  Moor,  Battle  of,  85 ; 

Castle,  85. 
Rossdow,  237. 
Rossie  Priory,  308. 
Rosyth  Castle,  94,  166. 
.  Rothes,  547 ;  Castle.  547. 
Rothesay,  450  ;  Castle,  451. 
Rothiemurchus,  Woods  of,  534. 
Rotten  Calder,  383. 
Round  Island,  237. 
Rowardennan  Hotel,  335. 
Roxburgh  Castle,  137, 141 ;  Village,  137. 
Royal  Bank,  Edinburgh,  76. 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  79. 
Royal  Chase,  Stirling,  188. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 

64. 
Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  45 ;  Glas- 
gow, 369. 
Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  23. 
Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  26. 
Ruban  Point,  453. 
Ruberslaw,  123. 
Ruchil,  River,  299. 
Ruel,  River,  453. 
Rule,  Vale  of,  128. 
Bullion  Green,  91. 
Rum,  476,  488. 
Rumbling  Bridge,  Dollar,  194 ;  Dunkeld, 

268. 
Rutherfurd,  Lord,  burial-place,  74. 
Rutherglen,  377. 

Ruthven  Castle,  262 ;  Hill,  262 ;   Bar- 
racks, 533 ;  Stream,  199. 
Rye  Water,  894. 


St.  Abb's  Head,  157 ;  Piiory,  156. 

St.    Andrew's,    248;    Cathedral,    249: 

Castle,  250 ;  University,  260. 
St.  Andrew's  Bay,  325. 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  7fi ; 

Glasgow,   373  ;    Square,   Edinbuigli, 
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St.  Boswell's,  136;  Green,  121. 

St  Bride,  Chapel  of,  210;  Convent, 
446. 

St  Catherine's,  460. 

St  Colme's  Farm,  285. 

St  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh,  73. 

St  David's  Tower,  124. 

St  Duthus'  Shrine,  565. 

St  Fillan's,  299. 

St  Fillan's  Chapel,  Ruins  of,  Dumfiies, 
432. 

St  Fillan's  Pool,  242. 

St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  73. 

St  GUes^  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  40. 

St.  James  and  St  Mirren,  Church  of, 
Paisley,  392. 

St  John's  Chapel,  Aberdeeen,  328. 

St  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  72. 

St.  John's  Church^  Perth,  266. 

St  Kilda,  517. 

St.  Machar's  Cathedral,  333. 

St  Madoe's  Kirk,  308. 

St  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  590. 

St  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney,  596. 

St  Mary's  Chapel,  Dalkeith,  87. 

St  Mary's  Church,  Dundee,  253 ;  Edin- 
burgh, 79 ;  lona,  479. 

St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  251. 

St  Mary  of  Cowie,  Chapel  of,  819. 

St  Mary's  Loch,  424 ;  Kirk,  425 ;  Isle, 
427. 

St  Mary's  B.  C.  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
77. 

St  Mary's  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  49. 

St  Michael's  Church,  Dumfries,  414. 

St  Michael's  Church,  Linlithgow,  173. 

St  Molios'  Tomb  and  Cave,  446. 

St.  Moluac,  Cathedral  of,  472. 

St  Monance,  324. 

St  Ninian's,  189. 

St  Oran's  Chapel,  479. 

St.  Begulus  Chapel  and  Tower,  249. 

St  Serfs  Isle,  195. 

St.  Vey,  Chapel  and  Tomb  of,  443. 

St  Vigean's  Church,  313. 

St  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow,  374. 

Saddleback,  421. 

Salen  Village,  473. 

Salisbury  Crags,  59. 

Saltmarket,  Glasgow,  373. 

Samson's  Ribs,  60. 

Sandbank,  450. 

Sandhead,  483. 

Sands  House,  167. 

Sandside  House,  586. 

Sandwick,  592. 

Sandyknowe,  137. 

Sauchiebum,  Battle  of,  189. 

Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  375. 

Scallop-Shell  Cave,  475. 

Scalloway  Castle,  600. 

Scalpa  Island,  510 ;  Sound,  510. 

Scapa  Bay,  596. 

Scarba,  455. 


SchehalUon,  3, 199,  279. 

School  of  Design,  Edinburgh,  23. 

Scone  Palace  and  Abbey,  260. 

Sconcer  Inn,  510. 

Scotstarvit  Tower,  247. 

Scotston,  288. 

Scotstoun,  486. 

Scott,  SirW.,  Monimient,  Edinburgh, 
20;  Statue,  Edinburgh,  21;  Perth 
259 ;  Residence,  Edinburgh,  75 ; 
Father's  House,  71;  Monument, 
Glasgow,  874 ;  Burial-place,  119 ; 
Lines  on  Edinburgh  Cross,  46;  Ac- 
count of  the  Capture  of  Eduiburgh 
Castle  by  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray, 
31 ;  Ballad  of  Rosabel,  84 :  Lines 
from  the  Ballad  of  the  Grey  Brother, 
87 ;  Description  of  Crichton  Castle, 
100;  of  Tantallon  Castle,  151;  of 
Fast  Castle,  157 ;  Lines  on  the  Vale 
of  Yarrow,  422;  Lines  on  Loch 
Skene,  422. 

Scourie,  583. 

Scrabster  Castle,  575. 

Scuir-Eigg,  489. 

Scuir-na-Banatich,  500. 

8cuir-na-Gillean,  500. 

Scuir-na-Struee,  498. 

Scuir  Ouran,  559. 

Scurvullin,  554. 

Seafleld  Castle,  322. 

Sell  Island,  456. 

Selkirk,  102. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  Birth-place  of,  324. 

Semple  Castle,  393. 

Serpent  River,  283. 

Seton  Hotase,  147. 

Setter  Braes,  596. 

Shaggie  River,  303. 

Shandwick,  566. 

Sharpe,  Archbishop,  Monument  to,  251. 

Shelter  Stone,  354. 

Shelties,  599. 

Sherifl&nuir,  303. 

Shetland  Islands,  598 ;  Ponies,  599. 

Sheuglie,  530. 

Shiel  Inn,  492,  527. 

Shiel  River,  488. 

Shieldag,  513,  555. 

Shieldhall,  436. 

Shin  River,  580. 

Shii-ay  River,  459,  461. 

Shochie  Stream,  264. 

Short's  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  88. 

Shuna  Island,  456. 

Sidlaw  HiUs,  3. 

Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  44. 

Silver  Bum  Village,  92. 

Sinclair  Castle,  574. 

Sinclair's  Bay,  574, 

Sittenham,  566. 

Skail  House,  592. 

Skelbo  Castle,  567. 
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Skene  YflUum,  880. 

Bkenyvore  Bock  and  Ligbthonae,  475. 

Skil»o,6M. 

SUpneee  CasUe  and  Point,  454. 

Skye,  404. 

Slunea  Castle,  588. 

fiDaphooae  Bridge,  899. 

Blattadale,  512. 

fiOeat^  Sound  of,  491. 

SUgachan,  Olen,  Skye,  500 ;  Inn,  500. 

americk  Biver,  12& 

Slodhmoicht,  Pass  of,  584. 

Slog  of  Dees,  888. 

Slide.  544. 

Smailholm  Tower,  122, 187. 

Smeaton  Honae,  152. 

Smith'a  (Adam)  Beaidence,  51 ;  Burial- 
place,  51. 

Smoo  Cave.  584. 

Sofl  of  Scotland,  8. 

Honter  Johnnie's  Statae,  402. 

Sonters  of  Cronuurtv,  551. 

South  Bridge,  Edinbuigh,  62. 

SoathmaL458. 

Southern  Cfemetery,  Edinbuis^  70. 

South  Esk  Stream,  815. 

Spar  Cave  of  Stratiiiaird,  490. 
Q  Birer,  528. 
Biver,  5,  582. 
House  and  Village,  158. 
;  Ban,  808. 

Spout  Dhu,  271. 

C^nt  Hoick,  808. 

[^outroUie  Falls,  294. 

Springfield,  247. 

Springwood  Park,  140. 

Sprouston  Village,  142. 

Stack  Hill,  583. 

Sta£B^  475. 

Standin'  Stanes  o'  Lundie,  324. 

Stanley  Village,  204. 

Steeple,  The,  460. 

SteinschoU,  505,  508. 

Stennis,  Standing  Stones  of,  592. 

Stewart's,    Dugald,    Monument,    26; 
Burial-place,  51. 

Stewart's  Hospital,  74. 

Stirling,  177 ;  Castle,  177 ;  Geology  of, 
footnotey  183. 

Stirlingshire,  174. 

Stitchel  Hills,  140 ;  House,  141. 

Stitchill  Linn,  141. 

Stobhall,  257. 

Stobinian,  199. 

Stockwell,  Glasgow,  374. 

Stonebyres,  Falls  of,  887. 

Stonehaven,  318. 

Stone  of  Destiny,  471. 

Stomoway,  514. 

Storr  Rock,  Skye,  505. 

Stow,  101. 
Btncathro,  820. 
Btr&chm  Village,  837. 
Strae  River,  465. 


Stranraer.  482. 

Strathaird  Pointy  496 ;  Bpv  Gcv«,  496. 

Strathardle,  271. 

Strathaven,  882. 

Strathbogie,  834. 

Strathbran,  568. 

Strathbrora,  570. 

Strath  Caniudrd,  559. 

Strathconnon,  554. 

Strath  IMrie,  559. 

Stratheam,  299. 

Stratherrick,  589. 

StrathftilA,  817. 

StrathfleeL  579. 

Strathganie  House,  278. 

Strath^ass,  558. 

Strathrlre,  210. 

Strathmore,  585. 

Stiathnaim,  586. 

Strath  Naver,  586. 

Strathpeflfer,  552. 

Stiathy  Head,  586. 

Strettum  Brae,  888. 

Strome  Point,  459 ;  Ferry,  518,  554. 

Stromness,  594. 

Stronaohlachar  Hotel,  281. 

Stronbrae,  287. 

Strone,  449. 

Stronfeman,  286. 

Strowan,800. 

Struy  Iim,  557. 

SuilVein.  581, 582. 

Sumburgh  Head,  602. 

Sunderland  Hall,  182. 

Sunnylaw,  201. 

Sunnyside,  317 ;  House,  388. 

Sutherlandshire,  576. 

Sutherland's,  Duke  of,  Statue,  568. 

Swalchie  Whirlpool,  590. 

Sweetheart  Abbey,  419. 

Swinton,  143. 

Tain,  564. 

Taing  Water,  458. 

Talla  Island,  217. 

Tarn  Lane,   Scene  of  the  Ballad  of, 

133. 
Tarn  o'  Shanter's  Statue,  402. 
Tannadice,  312. 
Tantallon  Castle,  151. 
Tarbat  House,  564. 
Tarbert,  454 ;  Castle,  454. 
Tarbet,  234. 
Tarbolton,  403. 
Tarf  Stream,  276. 
Tarflf  River,  859. 
Tarfside,  321. 
Tarland,  339. 

Tay,  River,  4 ;  Source  of,  289. 
Taymouth  Castle,  289. 
Taynabruich,  453. 
Taynuilt.  466. 
1fe\>iXi,'B.\N«t,*lQ4;  Bridge,  204. 
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Teviot,  The,  128. 

Teviot  Bridge,  122. 

Teriotdale,  12a 

Theatre,  Edinburgh,  77. 

Thiers  Pot,  343. 

Thirlstane  Castle  and  House,  135. 

Thompson,   Dr.,   Obelisk  to,  Forres, 

542. 
ThornhUl,  417. 
Thornton  Hill,  311. 
Threave  Castle,  427. 
Thurso,  575. 
Thurston,  156. 
Tibby  Shiel's  Inn,  424. 
Tighnaline,  281. 
TiU,  River,  142. 
TiUicoultry,  193. 
Tilmouth,  142. 
TUt,  Glen,  275 ;  River,  273. 
Tippermuir,  Plain  of,  262. 
Tiree,  474,  488. 
Tobermory,  474. 
Toll)ooth,  Edinburgh,  42. 
Tomatin,  536. 
Tomdoun  Inn,  527. 
Tonmadashln,  294. 
Tom-na-heurich,  588. 
Tongland  Bridge,  427. 
Tongue,  586 ;  House,  586. 

Tor  Alvie,  533. 

Torboll  Farmhouse,  579. 
Tor  Castle,  525. 

Torlundi  House,  522. 

Torridon,  556. 

Tormore,  447. 

Torrin,  495. 

Torrybum,  166. 

Torry  House,  166. 

Torwoodlee,  101. 

Torwood  Forest,  176. 

Torwood  Head,  176. 

Toward  Castle  and  Point,  450. 

Tower  Hill,  Dunfermline,  95. 

Towie,  Barclay  Castle,  548. 

Trades  Hall,  Aberdeen,  328. 

Tranent,  146. 

Trantlebeg  Inn,  571. 

Traprain  Law,  149. 

Traquair,  164 ;  House,  164. 

Treachtan  Lake,  487. 

Treshinish  Isles,  474. 

Tremontium,  108. 

Trigonometrical  Stations,  Altitudes  of 
ttie  Principal,  603. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Edinburgh, 
74. 

Trinity  College,  Perthshire,  263. 

Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  46. 

Troon,  395. 

Trosachs,  The,  225. 

Trottemish,  504. 

Train  Water,  532. 

Tulliallan  Castle,  167. 

Tullibody  House,  168. 


Tulloch  Hill,  275. 

Tulloch  Printfleld,  263. 

Tullybelton,  264. 

Tullymet,  271. 

Tummel  River,  276 ;  Loch,  279 ;  Falls 

of,  277 ;  Bridge  and  Inn,  279 ;  Vale 

of,  278. 
Turin  Hill,  313. 
Turk,  Brigg  of,  224. 
Tumberry  Castle,  410. 
Turriff;  549. 
Turrit,  Vale  of,  302. 
Tushielaw,  135. 
Tutumtarvach,  580. 
Tweed,  4, 164 ;  Vale  of,  162. 
Tweedmouth,  160. 
Twisel  Castle  142 ;  Bridge,  148. 
Tympandean  Tower,  122. 
Tyndrum,  242. 
I  Tyningham  House,  152. 
Tyrim  Castle,  489. 

Ugie  Stream,  335,  589. 

Uig,  Skye,  507. 

Uist,  North  and  South,  517. 

Ullapool,  559. 

Ulva,  475. 

United  College,  St  Andrews,  251. 

United  Industrial  Schools,  Edinbui^h, 

38. 
United  Service  Club,  EdinbuMh,  72. 
Universities  of  Scotland,  12;  Aberdeen, 

332;   Edinburgh,  72;  St.  Andrews, 

250. 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  327. 
Union  Wire  Suspension  Bridge,  144. 
Upper  Banchory,  337. 
Upper  Howgate,  91. 
Upper  Lorn,  483. 
Urehay  Bridge,  242,  Glen,  242. 
Urquhart,  531 ;  Castle,  530. 
Urrard  House,  272. 
Ury,  319. 


Vales  of  Scotland,  3. 

VaUeyfleld,  166. 

Varrick  Castle,  586. 

Vat,  Bum  of  the,  341. 

Vaternish,  Skye,  508. 

Velvet  Hall,  144. 

Vicar's  Bridge,  194. 

Victoria,  Statue  of,  Glasgow,  375. 

Victoria  Hall,  Edinburgh,  39. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  Statue,  Dryburgh 
Mains,  120 ;  Lanark,  389 ;  Portrait 
and  Chair,  389 ;  Cave,  391 ;  Tower, 
168,  398,  437;  Seat  and  Sword,  437  : 
Loup,  440. 

Wallace  Craigie,  254. 

Wallacetown,  396. 
I  Wallace's  Tower,  168. 

Wark  Castle,  Site  of,  \4a. 
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Watch  Hill,  4S8. 

WaterofLetfh,74. 

Wateiloo  Pillar,  122 ;  Plaoe,  Bdinlmii^ 

26. 
Watenoiind,  590. 
Watflon'8  Hospital,  08. 
Watt,  Jamea,  804 ;  Btatae,  874. 
Waygateahaw,  387. 
Weem  Castle  and  Village,  28& 
Weir.  Major,  House  of,  80. 
Wemngton    Statue,    £din1migih,   26; 

Glaagow,  880. 
Wemyss  Bay,  442 ;  Castle,  828. 
West  Barnes.  158. 
West  Bow,  Bdinbuij^,  80. 
West  Grange  of  Conaa,  814. 
West  Wemyss,  828. 
Westerton  Park,  201. 
Whin  Hill,  48& 
Whitadder  River,  144. 
Whitebridge  Inn,  581. 
White  Cart  Btreun,  802. 
Whitecom  Mountain.  421. 
Whiteford  House,  Edinburgh,  52. 
Whithorn,  481. 

White  Horse  Close,  Edinburgh,  52. 
Whiting  Bay,  447. 
Whitten  Head,  586. 
Wiek,  672. 


Wicks  of  Baiidie,  250. 

Wideford  ^7506. 

Wideswell  Bay,  506. 

"Wig^n  Bay.  420. 

Wigtown,  480. 

Wmiam llL,  Statue  of,  871. 

Winehburgh,  180. 

Winterfleld,  158. 

I^shart  the  Reformer,  scene  of  his 

death,  250. 
Wishaw  House,  882. 
Woodend  Cottage,  88& 
Woodhall,  882. 
Woodhin,  255. 
Woodlands,  875. 
Woodhouselee,  01. 
Wordsworth's  lines  on  Fingal's  Cstb, 

477. 
Wrath,  Cape,  575. 

Tair,  102, 185. 

Yarrow,  Dowie  Dens  of,  184 ;  Source, 

428 ;  Vale  of,  422. 
Tester  House  and  Castle,  150. 
York,  Duke  of.  Statue,  88. 
York,  Cascade,  273. 
Ythan  Stream,  836,  54& 

Zetland  Isles,  508. 
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Annger,  una,  53a. 
AgiKw,  Sir  A.,  431. 
AiUa,Uaiquuai;4ii- 
Ainslie,  Robert,  47. 
Airlie,  Earl  of,  i6g,  311 
Albert,  Prince,  350. 
Andcrajn^  Esq^  38;. 


BaiUc,  E.,  S30. 

Baiilie,  Coli^cl  H.  D.,  361. 

BailUe,  P.  E.,  mS- 

Bdlli^  Joanna,  385! 

Baillie,  Mrs.,  117. 

Baird,  ALsiandcr,  310. 

Baird,  Esq..  oT  GartsDcme,  401,  491 

Baird,  Doiffilaa,  417. 

Baird,  Sir  David,  149,  300. 

Baiid,  William,  3:4. 

Balfour,  Charits,  141. 

BaUbur,  LicuUnsot  WiUiaoi,  596. 

Ballincyne,  J.,  164. 

Barber,  Esq.,  =78. 

Belibrd,  A. ,  316. 

Btlhaven,  Lcrd,  153,  3S3. 

Bell,  Henry,  364- 

Ben  Johnson,  S3, 

Knmne,  Lord,  141. 

Blacli,Dr.,  65. 

Blair,  Colonel,  431- 

Blair,  Dr.  Hugh,  65. 


Bonhwick.  John,  ™. 

BtHton,  Thoma*,  ,36. 

R™»cII.  Jan,=s,  39,  48.. 

Boihwell,  Earls  of,  91. 

Boyle,  Pnsidenf,  43, 

Breadalbane,  Marquis  ot,  143,  aSg,  093, 

198- 
Brisbane!    Gcneral^r  T.    M'Douglll, 

BriabaiJe,  I^y  M.,  137- 

Brougham,  Lord,  76. 

Hrown,  Alexander  M'l^aren,  B69. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  430. 

Brown,  J.  D.,  539. 

Uroi^n,  Robert,  oa. 

Bnice,  Jarpics,  j^,  176- 

Brucel  Mrs.  TjinS,  147. 
Brace,  King  Robert,  i«,  447. 
Brydone,  Patrick,  14a. 
Buccleuch,  I>uke  of,  87,  i«,  133. 
Buchanan,  George,  47,  66. 
Buchanan,  John,  Esq.,  440. 
Humett,  Sir  James  Home,  Bart,,  336. 

Butter,  Archib^i!,V?a.*'^' 
Byron,  Lord,  334,  34'. 

Caird,  James,  M.P„  430. 
Cdlander,  E^  ,  (Atdkinglass),  458. 
Cameron,  of  Locheil.siS. 
Campbell,  AichiKild,  416, 
Campbell,  Archibald,  4S'<. 
Campbell,  Capmin,  395, 
Campbell,  Colonel,  338. 
Campbell,  Esi]-,  454.  458, 
Campbell,  Farquhar,  474, 
Campbell,  General  Sb-  Arehihald,  JSE. 
Campbell,  J^imcB,  387. 

Cimpb^w',  Wi  Sirf  \«iO«.e,  I*. 
CamptitW ,  ¥,\t  W, .  lAvMt"^ , -".^  ■ 
ICarap'beft.SvrV.i™- 
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Cochtm>|.,3» 


SirV 
..  ...  Oliv 
mug,  Sir) 


Crichton,  Sir  Wiliiam,  lo'- 
■■  Oliver.  « 
,  Sir  GdtiL«x»  Bart,  5 


D'Eresby,  Willou^by.  Lotd,  xa, 
Dick,  Wiliiam,  J71. 
Donaldaan,  6a 
Douglu,  Biahop  of  SaJittrury,  3^ 


Douglsu,  Mis.,  381. 
Douglas,  Sit  CcorgCj  E 


Duff,  Mr.  Hunlly,  538. 
DufF,  R.,  318. 
Durafrits.  Earl  of,  38. 
I>uncan.  Gen«nl,  109. 


Dundas,  Sir  Dmid,  «o, 

DunfermliEie,  Lady,  gi. 
Duokeid,  Biihop  oi,  47. 


Enkinc,  Rev.  ElKiieii 


Pslconer,  William,  49. 
Fannihanra,  Esq.,  341. 

Fanjuharsun,  J.,  349,  350. 
Ftrguson,  Cot,  145,  jaa. 
Ferguson,  I^  =71. 
Ferguson,  Mii^  971- 
Ferguwn,  Sir  Adam,  no. 
Fife,  Earl  of,  3SI.  J49. 
Finlay,  A.  S,,  M.P.,  450. 
Platuuill,  Couni,  167. 
Forbes,  Arthur,  JtD. 
Forbes,  of  Culloden,  4a. 
Pmbe^of  Pilslign,47. 
Fduotainhall,  Lord,  39, 
Fruer,  Esi^,  s6i. 

Fraser'of'Culiiockie,  ss8. 
Fraser,  Thomas,  557- 

Galloway,  Earl  of,  43'. 
Gall,  John,  »;. 
Gaidner,  Colonel,  146.  166. 
Gay,  The  Poet,  51. 

Gilchrisl,  D.,  567. 
Gillespie,  Esq.,  388. 
Giluiour,  Waller  Little,  8» 
Gladstone,  Sit  T.,  Bart,  317. 

Glasgow,  DowagerDucneu  of,  4 
Gordon,  Duke  of,  37. 
Gordon,  Duchess  nf,  54B. 

"     "  n'  lX'*J^''" 

Gtaliam,  Stirling  T.,  300. 
Gtaham  ofGartmore,  437. 
Grant,  Clan,  5=,. 
Grant,  lames  Murray,  518. 
Grant,  Sit  George  Mac^ieraon,  j 


lGu*ni*,'lh,,-Jl, -s*. 
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^.  R,  152. 


Hall,  Sir  J.,  156. 

Hamilton,  Esq.,  387. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  166,  379,  444. 

Hamilton,  Hon.  C.  N.,  153. 

Hamilton,  J.,  382. 

Hamilton,  J.  B.,  209.  , 

Hamilton,  "Lady  Jane,  399. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Mary,  153. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  250. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  73. 

Hart,  Andrew,  45. 

Harvie,  Esq.,  387. 

Harvey,  Colonel,  393. 

Hay,  Esq.,  313. 

Hay,  Mrs.,  273. 

Hay,  Sir  Adam,  164. 

Hay,  Sir  J.  D.,  432. 

Heddle,  John,  5 

Hei)bum,  Sir  T. 

Heriot,  George,  47,  66,  148. 

Heriot,  F.  L.  M.,  247. 

Hog,  J.  M.,  169. 

Hogg,  James,  136. 

Home,  Countess  of,  386. 

Home,  Dr.,  116. 

Home,  D.  Milne,  143,  144. 

Home,  Earl  of,  142. 

Home,  John,  150,  203. 

Hope,  James,  166. 

Hope,  Sir  Archibald,  145. 

Hope,  W.  E.  Vere,  93. 

Hopetoun,  Earl  of,  94,  95,  148,  166. 

Horsburgh  Family,  164. 

Houldsworth,  H.,  382. 

Hozier,  James,  387. 

Hume,  David,  39,  44,  144. 

Hunter,  Esq.,  450. 

Hunter,  John,  93. 

Huntly,  Marquis  of,  339. 

Hyde,  Lady  Catherine,  51. 

Ingles,  Charles  Halkett  Craigie,  93. 

Innes,  Mitchell,  159. 

Innes,  T.  Mitchell,  152. 

Innes,  Esq.,  319. 

Irvine,  Alexander,  336. 

Irving,  Dr.,  44. 


ames  V.,  i8o. 
ames  VI.,  41. 
ardine,  Andrew,  204. 
effrey.  Lord,  43,  74,  93. 
erviswoode.  Lord,  141. 
ohnson.  Dr.  Samuel,  52,  478,  482. 
Johnson,  Dr.  James,  74. 
ohnstone,  James,  167. 
ohnstone,  Mr.  Hope,  421. 
ohnstone,  Mr.,  of  Lathrisk,  303. 
ohnstone  of  Alva,  191. 


Keith,  Baroness,  167,  194. 
Keith,  Lady,  93. 
Kent,  Duchess  of,  93. 
Kinloch,  A.,  3^6. 


Kinloch,  Sir  David,  149. 
Kinnaird,  Lord,  308. 
Kinnoull,  Earl  of,  259. 
Kintore,  Lord,  3201 
Knox,  John,  47,  149. 

Lauder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  70. 

Law,  John,  166. 

Lennox,  Duchess  of,  150. 

Leny,  James  MacAlpine,  Esq.,  415. 

Leslie,  General,  324. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  324. 

Leyden,  Dr.  John,  128. 

Linlithgow,  Earl  of,  175. 

Livingstone,  R.,  46a 

Lockhart,  Allan  Elliot,  M.P.,  391. 

Lockhart,  Esq.,  387. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  109. 

Lockhart,  J.  S.,  387. 

Lockhart,    Su:     Norman     Macdonald, 

391- 
Lothian,  Marquis  of,  88,  122,  127. 
Low,  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles, 

324- 
Lyell,  Sir  C,  312. 

Macbean,  Duncan,  536. 

M'Crie,  Dr.,  65. 

M*Culloch,  Esq.,  430. 

Macdonald,  General  Sir  John,  K.C.B., 

280. 
Macdonald,  Lord,  491. 
Macdonald,  W.,  280. 
Macdonald,  W.  M*D.,  286. 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  485. 
MacDowell,  W.,  393. 
Macfarlane,  Esq.,  271. 
MacGregors,  The,  231. 
Maclans  of  Glencoe,  485. 
Maclnroy,  Esc^.,  273. 
Maclnroy,  Major,  321. 
Mackintosh,  The,  533. 
Macintosh,  iEneas,  536. 
Macintosh,  Angus,  536. 
M'Kenzie,  Alexander,  550. 
M'Kenzie  of  Applecross,  555. 
M'Kenzie  of  Kintail,  493. 
M'Kenzie,  Shaw,  551. 
M*Kenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  553. 
M'Kenzie,  Sir  Evan,  550. 
M'Kenzie,  Sir  Francis,  511. 
M'Kenzie,  Sir  J.  J.  R.,  553. 
Maclaurin,  Colin,  65. 
Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  481. 
Macleod,  Donald,  507. 
Macpherson,  Allan,  269^ 
Macpherson,  Cluny,  533. 
Mactier,  Alexander  W.,  336. 
Maitland,  Esq.,  427. 
Malcolm,  Neill,  455. 
Mansfield,  Earl  of,  259. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  168. 

^  Mary  of  G\\\sft,  •^. 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  35,  47,  56,  89, 

196^  195. 
Matheaon,  Alexander,  494. 
Matheson,  Alexander,  563. 
Matheson,  Sir  James,  Bturt,  M.P.,  5x6, 

58a 
Maude,  Wife  of  Houy  I.,  95. 


39a- 


Maxtone,  Tames,  303 
Maxwell,  Sir  John,  31 
Maxwell,  Sir  William,  433 
MaxweU,  SirW.  A.,  383. 
Melville,  Henry  Viscount,  43. 
Menteith,  Earls  of,  3x7. 
Menxies,  J.  S.,  a86. 
Menzies,  R.  S.,  38& 
Menzies,  Sir  R.,  379^  380,  388. 
Mercer,  Esq.,  303. 
Mill,  Esq.,  355. 
Miller,  Hugh,  70,  ssx. 
Mmer,  SirWilUam,407. 
Minto,  Earl  of,  X38. 
Monboddo,  Lmxl,  3x7. 
Monro,  Dr.  Alexander,  63. 
Montgomery,  James,  ^95. 
Montgomery,  Sir  Graham,  196. 
Montrose,  MJarquis  of,  39,  41. 
Montrose,  Duke  of^  3x7. 
Moray,  Earl  of,  3X,  93,  x66. 
Moray,  Regent  41. 
Morison,  ESq.,  549. 
Morton,  EUurf  of,  03,  x66. 
Mowbray  of  CastieMran,  37. 
Mowbray,  Sir  Robert,  xm, 
Murdoch,  J.  Bum,  167. 
Munro,  Sir  George  Gunn,  551. 
Murray,  Captain  J.,  371. 
Murray,  John,  i^. 
Murray,  William,  los. 
Murray,  W.,  133. 
Murray,  Sir  \f.  R.,  Bart.,  302. 

Napier,  Lord,  X35. 
Napier,  Professor,  75. 
Napier,  Sir  W.  M.,  Bart.,  393. 
NeiU,  tames,  255. 
Nicholson,  Mrs.,  318. 
Nicol,  J.  D.,  339. 
Nicol,  Robert,  264. 

Ogilvie,  W.,  122. 
Ord,  Sir  John,  454. 
Oswald,  Esq.,  322. 
Oswald,  Miss,  436. 

Panmm-e,  Earl  of,  89. 
Park,  Mungo,  133. 
Paterson,  Esq.,  308. 
Paton,  J.,  140. 
Patton,  J.,  263. 
Vme^  Lady,  140. 

Place,  Mr.,  295. 

Play  fair,  W.  H.,23»69. 

Plummer,  Charles,  132. 


Polwarth,  Lord,  xas,  137. 
Porteous,  Captain,  39. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  395,  396. 
Preston,  Sir  Henry,  x66. 
Preston,  Sir  Simon,  47. 
Pringle,  Alexander,  xo3. 
Pringle,  Major,  X33. 
Pringles  of  Clifton,  133. 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  xoi. 
Pringles  of  Wh3rtbank,  165. 

Queensberry,  First  Duke  of,  51. 

Rainey,  Gtargt,  503. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  j8,  47,  65. 

Ramsay,  Hon.  Mrs.,  93. 

Rattray,  Captain,  369. 

Rennie,  John,  152. 

Riccio,  57. 

Richardson,  Bart.,  308. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  ^33,  546. 

Robertson  the  Historian,  66. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  xoo. 

Robertson,  Colonel  R.  Richardson,  364. 

Robertson,  David,  M.P.,  143. 

Robertson,  H.  C,  3x3. 

Robertson  of  Struan,  280. 

Robertson,  Mrs.,  140. 

Rollo,  Lonl,  306. 

Roseberry,  Earl  of,  93,  x66. 

Ross,  Alexander,  340. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Rose,  551. 

Ross,  Sir  Charles,  389,  564. 

Rosslyn,  Earl  of,  245,  323. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  196. 

Roubiliac,  42. 

Roxburghe,  Duke  of,  140,  156. 

Ruddiman,  Thomas,  44. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  127. 

Rutherfurd,  Lord,  74. 

Ruthven,  Lady,  382. 

St  Clair,  Earls  of,  85. 

Scott,  Sir  Waiter,  20,  71,  75,  87,   no, 

119,  122,  137,  164. 
Scott,  James,  442. 
Scott,  John  Hope,  iio. 
Seafield,  Earl  of,  547,  549. 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  324. 
Selkirk,  Earl  of,  427. 
Sempill  Family,  38. 
Sempills  of  Beltrees,  393. 
Sharj>e,  Archbishop,  251,  325. 
Sinclair,  Esq.,  473. 
Sinclair,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  575. 
Skene,  Esq.,  299. 
Skene,  Lord,  350. 
Skinner,  J.  H.,  205. 
Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  322. 
Smith,  James,  436. 
Smith,  Robert,  338. 
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Southesk,  Earl  of,  314. 

Speid,  James,  269. 

Spence,  James,  596. 

Spiers,  Archibald,  436. 

Spottiswood,  John,  47. 

Stafford,  Marchioness  of,  564. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  432. 

Stair,  Lord,  382. 

Steel,  Esq.,  387. 

Stein,  Esq.,  388. 

Steuart,  R.,  382. 

Steuart,  Sir  H.  J.  S.,  Bart,  382. 

Stewart,  A.  D.,  280. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  26,  51,  166,  407. 

Stewart,  Captain  B.,  273. 

Stewart,  Esq.,  270. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  298. 

Stewart,  Gener^  David,  286. 

Stewart,  H.  B.,  271. 

Stewart,  John,  269. 

Stewart,  Major,  287. 

Stewart,  S.,  432. 

Stewart,  Sir  Michael  Shaw,  Bart,  442. 

Stewart,  Sir  W.,  264. 

Stewart,  Sir  W.  D.,  287. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Col.,  273. 

Stirling,  Esq.,  303. 

Stirling,  Graham,  217. 

Stirling,  John,  201. 

Stirling,  Major  William  Moray,  305. 

Stirling,  William,  201. 

Strathallan,  Lord,  473. 

Strathmore,  Earl  of,  709. 

Stuart-Forbes,  Sir  John,  Bart,  317. 

Stuart,  Prince  Charles,  146. 

Stuarts  of  Rossyth,  94. 

Sutherland,  Duke  of;  568. 

Suttie,  Sir  George,  146. 


Swintons,  The,  143. 

Taylor,  Georee,  317. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  110,  116. 
Thomson,  Alexander,  335. 
Thomson,  James,  Author  of  the  Seasons, 

127,  1 41. 
Threipland,  Sir  P.  Murray,  Bart. ,  308. 
Tod,  John,  116. 
Torrance,  E.sq.,  427. 
Traill,  G.,  M.P.,  575. 
Traquair,  Earl  of,  164. 
Trotter,  A.,  91. 
Trotter,  Richard,  90. 
Tweeddale,  Marquis  of,  48,  150. 
Tytler,  Patrick  Eraser,  66,  91. 
Victoria,  Queen,  345. 

Waldie,  John,  141. 
Wallace,  Sir  William,  120. 
Watson,  George,  68. 
Watt,  Tames,  364. 
Watt,  W.  Graham,  592. 
Weir,  Major,  39. 
Wemyss,  Earl  of,  148,  308. 
Wemyss,  J.  Hay,  166. 
Wentworth,  T.  V.,  280. 
Whamcliffe,  Lord,  309. 
Whyte,  H.,  557. 
Williamson,  D.  R.,  300. 
Wintoun,  Earls  of,  147,  394. 
Wishart,  George,  250. 
Wolfe,  General,  231. 
Wood,  Sir  Andrew,  324. 

Young,  Hon.  Mrs.,  415. 

Zetland,  Earl  of,  168,  596,  602. 
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Just  published.  The  Fifteenth  Edition,  pnce  8b.  6d.,  of 

Black's 
Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland 

IN  A  NEAT  PORTABLE  VOLUME. 

Ittustrated  ty  a  large  and  correct  Map  of  SeotlaaJ,  and  ufnvardt  of 
One  Hundred  other  Illustratlont,  coniiitmg  of  Maps,  Charti, 
Plans  oJTotuns,  and  Views  of  Scenery. 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  and  containing  full 
infonnation  regarding  routes,  also  all  the  best  Hotels,  etc 

Afetu  copies  have  been  printed  on  thin  paper  for  the  ate  of  pedestrians. 
EDINBURGH)  ADAM  AUD  CH.M(i"E.%  ■«V.K^:»" 


2  BlacVs  Guide  Book  Advertiser. 

In  One  Volume,  fcp.  Svo,  price  los.  6d. 

Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland, 

INCLUDING 

ORKNEY  AND  ZETLAND; 

DESCRIPTIVE    OF   THEIR   SCENERY,    STATISTICS, 

ANTIQUITIES,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ^ 

CONTAINING  ALSO 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  VISITING  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND; 
WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICES,  AND  MAPS,  VIEWS, 
TABLES  OF  DISTANCES,  NOTICES  OF  INNS,  &c. 

By  GEORGE  ANDERSON  and  PETER  ANDERSON,  of  Inverness. 


In  One  Portable  Volume,  price  los.  6d. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE   TOURIST 

AND  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  GUIDE  THROUGH 

England  and  Wales. 

THIRD  EDITION,  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved. 

With  a  General  Travelling  Map ;  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  Interesting 
Localities ;  Engraved  Views  of  Picturesque  Scenery ;  and  a  comprehenave 
General  Index,  embracing  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns. 

EDINBURGH:  ADA.^  Kt^T>  Q».^^^^X% ^\-A.CK. 


Black's  Guide  Book  jldvei^ier. 


In  a  Portable  Volame,  price  50., 

BLACK'S    PICTURESQUE    GUIDE    TO 
THE  ENGLISH  LAKES 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 
By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Reader  in  Geology  in 
ihe  University  of  Oxford. 
ELEVENTH  EDITION.  ■ 
With  a  Correct  Travelling  Map  ;  Twenty-three  View*  of  the  Scenery 
by  T.  M.  Richardson,  jun.,  Montague  Stanley,  and  Birket  Fosteii 
Twelve  Explanatory  Outline  Views  of  Mountain  Group) 
by  Mr,  Flintoft  of  Kbswick  ;  Six  Charts  of  the  more  interest- 
ing Localities,  Itineraries, 

AND  ALL  THE  HOTELS. 

d  ia  illuatntiont 

EDINBURGH':  ADAM  AND  Cft. KBilESi  "K-W^'t- 
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BLACK'S    GUIDES 

TO  THE  PICTURESQUE  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  Neat  Portable  Volames  with  Maps  and  IlluitnLtionB. 


SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

MIDLAND  AND  NORTHERN 
COUNTIES,  ETC. 

Kent 

3s.  6d. 

Derbyshire 

•     M* 

Surrey     . 

5s. 

Wuwickshire  . 

2S. 

Sussex    . 

2s.  6d. 

Yorkshire        .        • 

28. 

Hampshire 

2s.  6d. 

Wales    . 

5s. 

Isle  of  Wight 

IS.  6d. 

North  Wales 

3S.  6d. 

Dorset     . 

IS.  6d. 

Gloucester,     Hereford, 

and 

Devon 

2s.  6d. 

Monmouth 

2S. 

Cornwall 

• 

2S. 

Lake  District 

5s. 

In 

a  neat 

Pocket  Volume,  price  Five  Shillings, 

Bla 

ck's 

Picturesque    Tourist   of    Ireland, 

A  Third  and  Greatly  Improved  Edition. 

WITH  A  GENERAL  TRAVELLING  MAP, 

A  LARGE  CHART  OF  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY  AND 

SURROUNDING  COUNTRY,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITXES; 

AND  CONTAINING  ALL  THE  BEST  HOTELS,  WITH 

THEIR  RESPECTIVE  CHARGES. 

ALSO 

Black's  Guide  to  Belfast,  is.  6d. 
Black's  Guide  to  Dublin,  is.  6d. 
Black's  Guid^  to  "YJAWti^-^  ^  \^,  6d, 


Black's  Guide  Boot  Advert'uer. 


In  One  Neat  Portable  Volume,  price  5s. 
BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE 

THKOUON 

North   and  South    Wales. 

WITH  EXCELLENT  TRAVELLING  MAPS. 

A  Copioui  Idnerary,  1  Full  DcKriptioa  of  ever;  Remiukable  PUce,  1  Notice  of 

■U  the  belt  HoCeli  and  Iniu,  and  a  Compreheniivc  Genenl  Index. 

lUmlrattitj  Mapi,  Ciara,  md  Virut  ifSceairj, 


Id  b  Separate  Volume,  price  %%.  6d., 
BLACK'S 

Picturesque  Guide  to  North  Wales. 

■WITH  MAP,  CHARTS.  AND  HUHEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


6  BlacVs  Guide  Bock  Advertiser. 

A  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  price  28.  6d.9  of 

WHERE  SHALL  WE  QO  ? 

A  Guide  to  the  Healthiest  and  most  Beautiful  Watering-Places 
in  the  British  Islands,  including  all  the  Information  generally 
wanted  by  those  seeking  a  temporary  or  permanent  change  of 
abode. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MAPS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 


Among  the  numerous  Places  described,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 


ENGLAND. 

Bath. 

Blackpool. 

Bridlington  Quay. 

Brighton. 

Buxton. 

Channel  Islands. 

Cheltenham. 

Clevedon. 

Clifton. 

Dawlish. 

Dover. 

E^tboume. 

Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Sal< 

terton. 
Filey. 
Fleetwood. 
Folkstone. 
Gilsland. 
Gravesend. 
Harrogate. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 
Ilfracombe. 
Ilkley. 
Isle  of  Man. 

Douglas. 

Ramsay. 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Cowes. 

Ryde.  • 

Sandown. 

Shanklin. 

Ventnor. 
Leamington. 
Littiehanapton. 
Lowestoft. 


Lyme  Reps. 

lATtham. 

Malvern. 

Margate. 

Matlock. 

Penzance. 

Ramsgate. 

Sandgate. 

Scarborough. 

Sid  mouth. 

Southsea. 

Southend. 

Southport. 

Swanage. 

Teignmouth. 

TcMrquay. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

Tynemouth. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

Weymouth. 

Whitby. 

Worthmg. 


WALES. 

Aberayron. 

Abergele. 

Aberystwith. 

Bangor. 

Barmouth. 

Beaumaris. 

Llandudno. 

Llanstephen. 

RhyL 


\ 


SCOTLAND. 

Avdrossan. 

Ballater. 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

Bridge  of  Earn. 

Crieff. 

Dunoon. 

Gourock. 

Helensburgh. 

Innellan. 

Kilmun. 

Largs. 

Millport. 

Moffat. 

North  Berwick. 

Portobello. 

Rothesay. 

St.  Andrews. 

Strathpeffer. 

Strone. 

IRELAND. 

Bray. 

Castle  Connell. 

Dundrum. 

Holywood. 

Howth. 

Kilkee. 

Kilrush. 

Kingston. 

Lucan. 

Malahide. 

Passage. 

Port  Stewart 

Queenstown. 


BlacVs  Guide  Book  Advert'tser. 


THE   SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND— KENT. 

In  a  Neat  Portable  Volume,  price  33.  6d., 

Black's  Guide  to  Kent, 

"  A  county  eminently  attractive  from  its  natural  beauties  and 

historical  associations." 

Illustrated  by  several  Views  and  an  excellent  Map^  which  takes  in 
the  whole  country  east  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway. 

Among  the  numerous  places  described  are  the  following  ^— 
Abbey  Wood. 

AUington. 

Ashford. 

Aylesford. 


Beekenhani' 

Birchington. 

Blackheath. 

Boxley. 

Brastead. 

Brenchle^. 

Broadstairs. 

Canterbury. 

Chalk.         ' 

Charing. 

Charlton. 

Chart  Sutton. 

Chatham. 

Chevening. 

Chislet. 

Cliffe. 

Cobham. 

Cranbrook. 

Cuxton. 

Dartfbrd* 

Deal. 
Dover. 

East  Parleifrb. 

East  Sutton. 
Edenbridge. 
Eltham. 
Erith. 

Pamboroagli* 

Famineham. 

Faversham. 

Folkestone. 


Oillingham. 

Goudhurst. 
Gravesend. 
Greenhithe. 

Haoldng^u. 

Hailing. 

Harbledown. 

Hawkhurst 

Hayes. 

Headcom. 

Heme  Bay. 

Higham. 

Hoath. 

Horsemonden. 

Horton. 

Horton  Kirby. 

Hythc. 

Isle  of  Thanet 
Keaton. 

Knockholt 
Knole. 

laagley. 

Lenham. 

Lewisham. 

Lullingstone. 

Marffate- 

Maidstone. 
Meopham. 
Milton. 
Minster. 
Mote,  The. 

Vew  Orois* 

Newenden. 
Newington. 


Northfleet 
Nutsted. 

Otford. 
Pembury. 

Penshurst 
Prestoc 

Ramsgate- 

Rainhart. 

Reculver. 

Richborough. 

Rochester. 

Rye. 

Sandburst 

St  Peter's. 

Sandown  Castle. 

Sandwich. 

Seven  Oak^ 

Sheemess. 

Sheppey,  Isle  oC 

Shome. 

Sitdnfl;boume. 

Smarden. 

Smeedi. 

Snodlaad. 

Stodmarsh. 

Stroud. 

Sturry. 

Tollbridge. 

TunbridgeWells. 
Tentetden. 

Westerham. 
Whitsuble. 
Woolwich. 
Wouldham. 
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THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND — SUSSEX. 

Id  a  Portable  Volume^  price  sa., 

BLACK'S 

GUIDE  TO  SUSSEX, 

EmbraoDg  the  following  places : — 


Angmering. 

Horsham. 

Arundel. 

Lamberhnrst 

Battla 

Lewes. 

Bexhill. 

Hewhaven. 

Bognor. 

Petworth. 

Brighton. 

Pevensey. 

Burgees  HilL 

Pulborough. 

Chiohesfcer. 

Bndgwiok. 

East  Orinstead 

Bhoreham.    • 

Falmer. 

Three  Bridgea 

Frant. 

TTokfield. 

Olynde. 

Winohelsea. 

Hastings. 

Worthing. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations, 

BLACK'S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND  FOR  TOURISTS. 
32|-  by  24,  Scale  11  miles  to  the  inch.  Containing  all  the 
Bridle  and  Foot-paths,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  information  regarding  which  has  been 
gathered  with  great  pains  from  the  most  authentic  Bources. 
Coloured  and  mounted  on  linen,  and  made  to  fold  up  in  a  case 
for  the  pocket)  price  4s.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  MAP.  19  by  15,  Scale  18  miles  to  the  inch. 
Mounted  on  linen^  coloured  and  in  case.     Price  2s.  6d 

The  Counties  of  Scotland  may  be  had  separately,  in  neat 

Cases.    Ptkic  U.  «w3ci. 


Bladls  Guide  Book  Advertiser. 


BLACK'S 

NEW   LARGE   MAP   OF 

SCOTLAND. 


On  the  Scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch^  and  measuring,  when  com- 
plete, 70  by  56  inches.  Divided  according  to  the  accompanying 
Diagram  into  12  sheets,  each  of  which  measures  19  by  18  inches. 


r"Trg 


The  Sheets  are  sold  separatdyj  price  ats.  coloured.  Sheets  i  o, 
II,  and  12,  completing  the  Map,  are  nearly  finished,  and  will 
shortly  be  puUished. 


lo  BlacVs  Guide  Book  Advertiser. 

BLACKS  TRAVELLING  MAPS 

OF 

ENGLAND  &  WALES,  &  IRELAND 


ENGLAND,  32  by  2^\ — Scale  14  miles  to  the  inch,  with  all 
the  Railways,  etc.  Mounted  on  linen,  coloured,  and  in  case. 
Price  48.  6d. 

Smaller  Map,     Price  2s,  6d. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF  CUMBERLAND,  WEST- 
MORELAND, etc,  19  by  14.  A  Scale  of  3^  miles  to  the 
inch,  carefully  constructed  ^om  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
sources,  and  containing  all  the  roads  and  footpaths.  Mounted 
on  linen,  coloured,  and  in  case.     Price  2  s.  6d. 

CHARTS  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT,  neatly  bound  for 
convenient  reference.     Price  is. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES.  Each  i4by  ii^,on  the 
scale  of  6 J  miles  to  the  inch.  Elaborately  Engraved,  and  con- 
taining all  the  most  minute  information  for  Tourists.  Mounted 
on  linen,  coloured,  and  in  case.     Price  is.  6 A  each. 

DERBYSHIRE,  9  by  7.     In  cloth  case,  price  is. 

SURREY,  14  by  10 J.     In  cloth  case,  price  is. 

KENT,  SUSSEX,  and  HANTS.     In  case,  is.  6d. 

IRELAND,  20  by  14^.  Scale  15  miles  to  the  inch.  With 
all  the  Railways,  etc.  Mounted  on  linen,  coloured,  and  in  case. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

TAe  sizes  of  the  above  are  given  in  Inches. 
EDINBURGH:   ADA.M  A^I>  CUKSCL^^  BLACK. 
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BOOKS 
ON  SCOTTISH    HISTORY  AND   LITERATURE. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Seoflaiid.  By  Aonbs  Stbickland.  With  Portraits 
and  Historical  Vignettes.    Eight  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  £4  :  4s. 

Life  of  John  Enoz.  Containing  Illiistrations  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Crib.    Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  Containing  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Literary  History  of  Scotland  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  the 
Rev.  Db.  M'Ceie.    Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

Memorials  of  the  Castle  of  Edinhurgh.  By  James  Grant.  Second  Edition, 
with  12  Engravings.    Crown  Octavo,  8s.  6d, 

Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  WUliam  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Governor  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  J.  Grant,  Esq.  Post 
Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  John  Hepbunii  Marshal  of  France,  under 
Louis  XIIL    By  James  Grant,  Esq.    Post  Octavo,  8s. 

Autobiography  of  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk.    Containing  Me- 
morials of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Times.    Edited  by  John  Hill  Burton,  Esq. , 
Advocate.    Third  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Octavo,  148. 
"  This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  vivid  picture  of  Scottish  life  and  manners  that 

has  been  given  to  the  public  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  ScotV— Edinburgh  Review. 

Professor  Wilson's  Noetes  Ambrosianss.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-I^w,  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier.    Four  vols.  Crown  Octavo,  pilce  248. 

Professor  Wilson's  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.    Two  vols.,  price  128. 

Professor  Wilson's  Tales,  containing  Li^ts  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life, 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  The  Foresters.    In  one  volume,  price  6b. 

The  Ballads  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  Professor  >ytoun.  Second  Edition. 
Two  vols.  Foolscap  Octavo,  price  128. 

Lays  of  the  Seottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems.  By  Professor  Attouk. 
Thirteenth  Edition.    Foolscap  Octavo,  price  78.  6d. 

Bothwell :  a  Poem.  By  Professor  Aytouh.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo, 
price  78.  6d, 

History  of  Scotland  from  the  SevoluUon  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jaco- 
bite Insurrection,  1689-1746.    By  J.  Hnx  Burton,  ;E8q.,  Advocate.    Two  vols. 
Octavo,  158. 

The  Hew  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  In  Fifteen  Large  Volumes.  Octavo, 
£16:168.  ,    . 

"  Forming  by  far  the  most  valuable  repertory  of  statistics  at  the  command  or  any 

oountry  in  Europe."— -^uarterZy  Review. 

The  Angler's  Companion  to  the  Bivers  and  Lochs  of  Scotland.   By  Thomai 

T.  Stoddart.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Octavo,  price  78.  6d. 

Connty  Atlas  of  Scotland.  Thurty-one  Maps,  with  General  Map.  Bound  in 
roan  tuck,  price  10s.  6d. 

Xaps  of  the  Connties  of  Scotland,  with  the  BaUways.    In  case,  for  the 

pocket.    Price  la. 
The  Angler's  Map  of  Scotland.    In  case,  for  the  pocket.    Price  3s.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  BO^S,  ^\i\S®C^^3?a.  t^I^X^^'wFSSXjJ^ 
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A  NEW  TOURISTS*   KAP 

OF 

ENGLAND    AND   WALES. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON.  F.R.S.E. 

Beaatifally  Engraved  and  Coloured  W  W.  &  A.  R.  Johnston.  On  Two 
Sheets,  price  6s.;  or  on  Canvas  in  a  rocket-Case,  with  Index  of  11,700 
Names  of  Places  on  the  Map,  Ss. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  the 

TOURISTS'   MAP  OF   SCOTLAND. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E. 
On  Two  Sheets,  price  6s. ;  or  on  Canvas  in  a  Pocket-Case,  with  Index 
of  9250  Names  on  the  Map,  7s.  6d. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

GEOLOGICAL   MAP  OF   SCOTLAND, 

From  the  most  recent  Authorities  and  personal  Observations.  By  Pro- 
fessor NicoL,  Aberdeen ;  with  Explanatory  Notes.  The  Topography  by  A. 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  Siies  3  feet  by  2  feet,  carefully  cobured.  Price 
21s.  in  a  case  for  the  Pocket. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

TO    TOU  RiSTS. 

The  View  from  Stirling  Castle  is  the  finest  in  Europe. 

RELICS  and  MEMENTOES  of  SCOTLAND,  made  of  the  Oak  of  the 
Douglas  Room  (supposed  to  be  nearly  1000  years  old),  saved  from  the  Fix« 
of  ]  8th  November  1 855,  are  on  sale  in  the  Douglas  Room. 

**  Te  towers,  witliin  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  Sovereign  bled." 

Vide  Lady  of  (he  Lake. 
Or  at  R.  S.  Shearer,  Bookseller,  Stirling. 

•••  BLACK'S  GUIDES,  BRADSHAW,  STEREOSCOPE  SLIDES. 
VIEWS,  &c.  &c. 

TARTANS   OF  THE   CLANS  AND    FAMILIES  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

In  one  vol.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  ed^es,  with  sixty-nine  illustrations  in  colours. 

Size  6  by  4}  inches.    Price  £2  :  28. 

Many  years-have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  published,  and 
not  a  single  objection  has  vet  been  made  either  by  Clansman,  Critic,  or  Manafactui«r, 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Sets."  The  book  was  at  once  adopted  as  a  guide  by  almost 
every  Manufacturer  of  Tartan  In  Scotland,  and  has  effectually  removed  the  dubiety 
which  previously  existed  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Sets." 

The  Art  Journal  has  more  than  once  noticed  the  publication  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation.  The  Scotsman  newspaper  stated  the  authorities  given  for  the  genuina- 
ness  of  the  "  Sets"  were  more  than  they  thought  could  have  been  produced ;  and  ttie 
,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  having  inspected  a  part  of  the  Work,  and  seen  the  In- 
r  trodnctoTv  Eafiay,  by  a  minute  of  their  proceedings  dated  1850,  authorized  the  publishejB 
to  dedicate  the  work  to  that  learned  aaBOcVBiion.. 

W.  &  A.  Smith,  MauchUne,  A7Tft\i\Tft.    K.  &.  ^.'ft\.kc!8^'^^\5cwgi. 
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FISHING  TACKLE. 

Grentlemen  visiting  Edinburgh  will  find  a  First  Glass  Assortment  of 

Salmon  and  Tront  Rods,  Beels,  Lines,  Flies,  etc. 

Suited  for  the  Scottish  Lakes  and  Rivers,  at 

Phin's  VliliiBff  Tackle  Warehouae  80  B  Prinoes  Street, 

First  Door  up  Stairs, 

All  of  Best  Material  and  Workmanship,  and  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Established  upujards  of  Fifty  Years. 

Observe — 80  Privoes  Street,  next  the  Life  Association  new  building. 

BOOKS 

WHICH  MESSRS.  W.   &  A.   SMITH  GENERALLY  HAVE  IN  STOCK, 

BOUND    IN    TARTAN    BOARDS. 


» 

it 

t» 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poetical  Wobks— TAree  EdtHons. 

"  Lady  of  the  I!ak£  " — Three  Editione. 
"Marmion"—  ) 

"  RoKEBY  "—  [•  Podket  EdUiona. 

„  „       **  Lord  of  the  Isles  " —  ) 

Burns*  Poetical  Works— PuWis/ied  by  GaU  arid  InglU. 

„     Songs — Selected  and  CoiTected  for  the  Messrs.  Smith,  by  Kobkst  Burns,  the 
Poet's  Eldest  Son. 
"  Life  of  Mart  Stuart."    By  Lamartine. 
"  The  Gentle  Shepherd  "—Published  by  A.  cmd  C.  Black. 
**  The  Queen's  Wake  "—Published  by  Blackie  and  Sons. 
**  Trosachs  Memento  " — PublisJied  by  A.  and  C.  Black. 
Souvenir  of  Scottish  Song.    With  Music    PulMshed  by  TTeltOM. 
Views  on  the  Clyde —  ^ 

IN  the  Land  of  Scott—  ) 

IN  THE  Environs  of  Edinburgh—  >Publi$hed  by  Nelsons, 
in  Edinburgh—  j 

IN  Highlands —  ^ 

in  Edinburgh— Pu&2i<A<(2  by  Brydone. 


The  Sixty-nine  authenticated  Tartans  of  ike  Clans  and  FamUieB  of  Scot- 
.    land— Illustrations  3  J  intihes  X  2  inches. 

m^^^m^^t^^^  ■■■■■■■■  ^.J^^^  I        P 

TARTAN  WOOD-WORE  KAVTTFACTORT,  KAUGHLnrE,  AYRSHIRE. 


DRUMMOND'S 

Sootoh  made  Damask  Table  Idnen,  Bed-Room  Sheetlnga, 

and  TowellliigB. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Clan  Tartan  and  Scotch  Tweed  Warehouse.  Stir- 
ling, have  much  pleasure  in  intimating  that  their  ftune  for  Damask  Table  Linen,  Cotton 
and  Linen  Sheetings,  Towellings,  ^.,  is  rising  as  rapidly  as  their  celebrity  for  Tartans, 
Scotch  Plaids,  and  Tweeds,  for  which  they  have  long  commanded  the  most  distinguished 
patronage  in  the  kingdom. 

Patterns  of  Bed-Boom  Sheetings,  Towellings,  and  Glass  Cloths,  with  prices  and  widths 
marked,  edso  a  list  of  sizes  and  prices  of  single  and  double  Damask  Table  Cloths,  Tray 
Cloths,  Dinner  and  Tea  Towels,  sent  l^e  to  intending  purchasers  on  application,  and 
parcels  of  three  pounds  value  and  uptoards,  forwarded,  carriage  paid  to  London,  Dublin, 
and  the  principcU  railway  stations  in  the  Mngdmn,  by  c>!«sw 

Clan  Tabtav  Warehouse,  Stliblino.  "X  .  h.  Is..  '^s«G«ass'S«i . 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  SIMPEIN,  MABftffALL 

AND  CO. 

New  Edition  for  1862,  now  ready, 

GALIGNANI'S    NEW    PARIS    GUIDE. 

Compiled  from  the  Best  Authorities,  Revised  and  Verified  by  Personal 
Inspection,  and  arranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  with  Map  and  Plates. 
Boyal  18mo,  10s.  6d.  lH>and ;  may  be  had  without  Plates,  7  s.  6d.  bound. 

NATIONAL  ILLnaTRATED  LIBRAR7  EDITION. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  cloth ;  3s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gt.  edges ;  Ts.  6d.  in  moroccOy 

BUNYAN'S    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS. 

New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir,  by  J.  M.  Habe.    The  Allegory  lihisiT&ted 

with  Outline  Engravings,  drawn  by  J.  B.  Clayton  ;  and  the  Biographical 

Sketch  illustrated  with  Engravings  of  interesting  Belies  and  Becoliections 

of  BuNYAN,  from  Drawings  by  J.  L.  WnxtAus. 

"  This  edition  is  one  of  remarkable  exceUerux.  It  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  veiy 
cheap.  But  its  principal  chann  lies  in  its  beautiful  outline  engravings,  which  are  ex- 
tremely elegant,  appropriate,  and  classical.  We  strongly  recommend  this  as  the  best 
and  most  useful  family  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  with  which  toe  are  aoguainted,** 
— Congregational  Pulpit. 

Second  Edition,  4to,  revised  and  carefully  corrected,  16s.  cloth, 

THE    YOUNG     SURVEYOR'S    PRECEPTOR,    AND 
ARCHITECT'S    AND    BUILDER'S    GUIDE. 

A  clear  and  comprehensive  Analysis  of  the  Art  of  Architectural  Mensura- 
tion. Being  a  familiar  Practical  System  by  which  the  Student  may  teach 
himself  to  ascertain  correctly  the  Dimensions,  Quantities,  and  Value  of  every 
description  of  Builder's  Work.  Together  with  Instructions  for  making  out 
Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c.  Illustrated  and  Simplified  by  [Hans, 
Sections,  Diagrams,  &c.    By  John  Reid,  Surveyor. 

Now  ready,  the  36th  Thousand,  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

SOYER'S    MODERN    HOUSEWIFE. 

Comprising  Receipts  for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of 
Every  Meal  of  the  Day,  and  for  the  Nursery  and  Sick  Boom.  By  the  late 
Alexis  Soyer.     With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 

'*  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a  kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom. "-~ 
Lancet. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER'S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR. 

Or,  System  of  Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  With  Plates. 
Ninth  Edition,  8vo,  15s.,  cloth. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MA^SHALli,  &  Co.,  ^ik-waisreBi  ^Sam.  Court. 
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KOYAL  INSUKANCE   COMPANY. 

Capital,  Two  MiUions  Sterling, 

Trusteei  :—JOBN  SHAW  LEIGH,  Esq.,  and  JOHN  NAYLOR,  Esq. 

EDINBURGH :— IS  Gkorob  Strest. 

Medical  Officer— a.  D.  LITTLEJOHN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  P.R.C.S. 

Banhen-THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Surveyor— ti^  A.  J.  LAING. 

JAMES  MILLIGAN,  Esq.,  8.8.C.,  Loccd  Manager. 

GLASGOW :— Commercial  Bank  Bxtildinos,  Gordon  Street. 

Meduxa  Officer— R.  DUNLOP  TANNAHILL,  Esq.,  M.D. 

^aiifcera— COMMERCIAL  BANK  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Surueyor— WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Esq. 

THOMAS  FRAME,  Esq.,  Local  Mariager. 

The  following  Table  of  the  Increase  of  Dnty  paid  to  Government  by  the  different 
Insurance  Offices  (London  and  Conntry),  proves,  on  the  authority  of  Public  Documents, 
that  the  ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  is  increasing  its  Fire  Business  far  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  Insurance  Office  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — 


1  ROYAL £8940 

2  Phoenix 4218 

3  Imperial 8290 

4  Sun 8148 

5  Queen 2668 

6  Scottish  Provincial 2471 

7  North  British 2416 

8  Midland  Counties 2814 

9  Law                 2019 

10  Scottish  Union'  .*  .* .'  .*  .*  .* .'  .*  .* .' .' .'  .* .' ."  .*  1989 

H  County 1728 

12  Liverpool  and  London 1603 

13  Manchester 1864 

14  General 1364 

16  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 1316 

16  Globe 1180 

17  Alliance 1169 

18  West  of  England 1143 

19  Guardian 1137 

20  Union 1073 

21  Lancashire 963 

22  Caledonian 989 

23  State 806 

24  Unity 787 

25  Provincial 767 

The  INCREASE  of  the  "ROYAL"  is  therefow  more  than  DOUBLE  THAT  OP 
ANY  OTHER  COMPANY. 


26  Norwich  Union £748 

27  Yorkshire 782 

28  Law  Union. 642 

29  London. 617 

80  Westminster 6W 

81  Northern 602 

32  Royal  Exchange 688 

83  Birmingham 674 

84  Atlas 670 

36  National  of  Ireland 448 

36  Church  of  England 407 

87  National  of  Scotland 834 

38  Patriotic 825 

39  United  Kingdom 217 

40  Sheffield 205 

41  Dtatrict 171 

42  Royal  Farmer's 163 

43  Essex  and  Suffolk 161 

44  Emperor 133 

46  Hants  and  Sussex 129 

46  Nottingham  and  Derby 114 

47  Norwich  Equitable 48 

48  Shropshire  and  North  Wales 31 

49  Kent 30 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  LIFE  BRANCH. 

PROFITS.— Large  proportion  Returned  every  Five  Years  to  Policies  then  in  existence 

Two  Entire  Years. 

Expenses  chiefly  home  by  the  Fire  Branch,  in  order  to  Increase  the  Bonus  to  he  Returned. 

LIFE  BONUSES  DECLARED, 
Two  per  Cent  per  Annum  on  the  Sum  Assured. 

The  Greatest  Bonus  ever  Continxtously  Declared  ey  any  Company. 

Accumulated  Funds  in  hand  exceed  £800,000. 
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PHILP'S    COCKBURN    HOTEL, 

LOED  COCKBUEN"  STEEET, 
EDINBUEGH. 


A.  PHILP  (late  of  the  Albion  Temperance  Hotel)  has  much 
pleasure  in  intimating  to  his  Patrons  and  the  Public,  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  a  Lease  of  this  Large,  New,  and 
Elegant  Establishment,  the  Coceburn  Hotel,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  City,  immediately  adjoining  the  Kailway  Station,  over- 
looking the  Gardens,  and  commanding  a  most  magnificent  view 
of  Princes  Street,  eta  eta 

The  Proprietor  is  determined  that,  while  his  House  is 
peculiar,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  stimulating  liquors, 
it  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Kingdom  in  the  care 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  Visitors* 

The  Charges  are  on  the  lowest  scale  compatible  with  the 
efficient  arrange  men t  of  a  First  Class  Hotel. 

The  Cuisine  is  of  First  Quality.  A  large  Coffee-room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Commercial  and  Smoking-room  the 
finest  in  Edinburgh, 


A  moderate  TixedL  C!Vi2cc^^  i^x  ^^rq^ioi^. 
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THE    LARGEST    MUTUAL    LIFE  OFFICE   IN   THE    WORLD. 


9  St  Aitdrevi  Sj.  {Htad  Offiti).        4  Reyal  ExchaHgt  SuStHngi. 


Tbo  WhoU  Profit*  tMlons  1 
OompttniM,  outltled.  to  SMdands,  or 


>  partidprnta  In  tbo  KroflU 


The  Success  of  the  Society. 
"T^HEKE  is  DO  mstauce  in  llie  histOT;  of  life  Assurance  in  wliidi  pro- 
-'-  giess  has  been  more  rapid  or  success  more  solid.  EstabHsbed  in 
tSi5  nithout  the  adventitious  aid  of  Shaidiolders'  capita],  when  life 
Assunace  was  all  but  anknown  in  Scotland,  the  operations  of  the 
Society  have  attained  a  magnitude  and  wide-spread  usefulness  which 
the  original  founders  could  scarcely  have  anticipated.  The  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  the  Sodet]'  ever  since  it  was  founded  it 
eihil»ted  in  the  following 


TaMe  efSta&ties  of  the  Progmt  aftht  Sctirty. 
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moderate  Bates  of  Freniiaiii. 

The   Ptemlums  chaiEed  by  this  Society  nre  generally  lower  than 
Mwe  charged  by  the  leading  Offices  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 


AicngE  of  the  Preraiuins 
chused  by  16  of  thr 

PUMIUX.  CHAHiBP.                                       1 

A««.J- 

Ag=30. 

Age,o. 

Apsa 

Asee^ 

i    :    d. 

I    •■    d- 
Sll    9 

{.   '■   d. 

s  a  1 
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£   '.  d. 
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The  Last  Bonus 

wM  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  ever  declared  by  nny  Insurance  Company. 

The  Sums  Assured  then  added  to  Policies  amounled  to 

ONE   MILLION    POUNDS   STERLING, 

irhidi,  accarding  to  the  duiution  of  the  Policie.^,  yielded  Bonuses  from 

^I  :  la  :6  to;£3  ;6s.  percent  per  annam  on  the  original  sum  assured. 

TSif  uHusnally  largt  Bonuses  diclarrd  by  this  Socitty  will  be  srrn  from 
Ihe  follmiiinz 

TABLE 
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.56,. 

,B6j.        1        ,86,. 
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7Ka^  Bonuses. 

THOSE  OF  ANY  OTHEB  OFFICE,  iflzw  off  ieen  declared  cui  of  Profits 
ac/ua/iy  realked,  and  every  eltment  of  Prsfit  ever  possessed  6y  tke  Society, 
•aiiA  %msiiy  increased  • 
w  memier^  Palieies. 


Scottish  Widows^  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society, 


Days  of  Grace. 

Thirty  Days  of  Grace  are  allowed  for  payment  of  Premiums,  but 
Policies  may  be  revived  within  Thirteen  Months  of  the  Premium 
becoming  due. 

Lapsed  Policies. 

When  the  days  of  Grace  have  expired^  and  the  Member  does  not  wish 
to  renew  the  Policy,  a  sum  equal  to  the  Surrender  Value  thereof,  on  the 
last  day  of  Grace,  will  be  paid  to  him  (see  Explanation  as  to  Surrender 
Values,  below),  or  a  paid-up  Policy,  free  of  future  Annual  Premiums,  for 
a  corresponding  sum  will  be  issued,  as  he  may  select. 

Surrender  Values  payable  on  Demand. 

Many  Offices  decline  giving  any  Surrender  Value  unless  the  Policy 
shall  have  been  of  a  certain  number  of  years*  standing,  although  the 
premiums  paid  greatly  exceed  the  risk  borne  by  the  Office  and  the  proper 
expenses  of  the  Assurance.  The  practice  of  the  Scottish  Widows^  Fund  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  pay  at  any  time  from  the  day  of  the  issue  of  a 
Policy  its  actucU  Office  value,  and  even  When  the  Policy  lapses  by 
Non-Payment  of  the  Premiums  during  the  thirteen  months  within 
which  they  may  be  received,  an  allowance  eqtud  to  the  Full  Surrender 
Value  is  paid. 

Examples  of  Surrender  Values  0¥  £io(m, 
Age  at  entry  being  30. 


Duration  of  Policy. 

Premiums  paid. 

Surrender  Value. 

Per  Oentage  of 
Surrendsr  Valne  an 

One  Year    

£^S  17    6 

258  IS    0 

517  10    0 

776    s    0 

103s    0    0 

1x64    7    6 

;^8      0    XO 

x6o  12  XO 

390  xs  XI 

699  xo    4 

1071  19    0 

143s    6    0 

3x  i)er  cent 
62  per  cent 
75  per  cent 
90  per  cent 
104  per  cent 
123  per  cent 

Ten  Years 

Twenty  Years   

Thirty  Years 

Forty  Years   

Forty-five  Years    

The  Tables  of  Surrender  Values  of  Policies  and  Bonuses  are  published  in  the  Pro- 
spectus, so  that  a  person,  before  he  makes  his  proposal  to  the  Scottisn  Widows'  Fund,  can 
see  the  progressively  increasing  value  of  his  Assurance  {except  Juiure  Bonuses^  which 
0/ course  will  still  Jurther  increase  the  value)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
transaction. 

Loans  Granted  on  Security  of  Policies. 

The  Policies  of  this  Society,  besides  bearing  a  fixed  Cash  Value  from 
the  first,  payable  on  demand,  are  also  available  as  First-Class  Securities, 
on  which  advances  can  be  obtained  from  the  Society  at  any  time. 
Advances  oi  £^0  and  upwards,  to  any  amount  the  value  of  a  Policy  ^^rJi^ 
admit  of,  are  granted  free  of  expense  mv^^^wsX  «ss?^  ^"^^  ^^55203:*=^ 
The  present  rate  of  interest  \s  4  pet  cenX- 


Scottish  fVidows*  Fund  Life  Asturance  Society^ 
Indisputable  Certiticates, 

oonstitating  Policies  unchallengeable  Documents  upon  any  ground  what- 
ever, are  granted,  upon  application,  to  Members  of  five  years^  standing. 
The  Laws  empower  the  Directors  to  refuse  or  modify  the  terms  of  sudi 
Certificates,  when  the  issue  of  the  Certificate  would,  in  their  opinion,  be 
inconsistent  with  the  general  interest 

Foreign  Residence  without  extra  Premiums. 

Foreign  Residence  is  aUowed  from  the  issue  of  a  policy  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  in  parts  of  North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
other  Colonies,  free  of  charge;  and  the  Indisputable  Certificate  granted 
after  the  first  five  years,  as  explained,  cancels  all  restricticns  in  the  Policy^ 
and  no  License  or  Extra  Premium  is  thereafter  required  for  Trtavei  or 
Residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Payment  of  Claims. 

Claims  are  paid  in  fuU  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of 
charge,  on  the  simple  receipt  of  the  parties  entiUed. 

Value  of  the  Society's  Policies. 

The  moderate  rates  of  Premium  charged;  the  almost  unprecedented 
largeness  of  the  Bonuses ;  the  fact  that  the  Policy  is  practically  as  con- 
vertible as  a  bank  note  for  its  value  to  the  member  himself  at  any  time ; 
and  the  absolute  security  afforded  by  the  unquestionable  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  fulfilment  of  aU  its  engagements,  render  Poli- 
cies of  the  Scottish  Widows*  Fund,  whether  held  for  family  or  Business 
purposes,  instruments  of  the  highest  value. 

!  All  iieceKsarv   Inforjuatioji  sent  Free. 

The  Prospectus  contains  Tables,  showing — the  Premiums  charged 
for  Assurances — the  Bonuses  declared  at  each  period  of  Division  —  The 
I  Surrender  Values  of  Policies — The  Cash  Values  of  Bonuses  and  corres- 
I  ponding  Reductions  on  future  Premiums — and  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  Business,  Funds,  and  Revenue,  since  the  Society  was  founded ; 
also  detailed  explanations  and  practical  examples  from  aJl  these  Tables, 
v«rith  fuU  explanations  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Policy-holders  of 
this  Society. 

Head  Office,  SAMUEL  RALEIGH,  Manager. 

9  Si,  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  J.  J.  p.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

London  :  4  Royal  Exchange.  '&\3yubv^g^^  ¥..G, 

Hugh  M'Kean,  Agent, 
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RAMPLING'S  WATERLOO  HOTEL 

(OppofUe  the  Oeneral  Po^Offiet), 
WATEBLOO  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

STRAK0Bfi9  Md  atbsn  YISITINQ  EDINBURGH  wit)  find  thot  Ibr 
SITUATION,  COMFORT,  and  ACCOM  MOD  ATtON.  combiped  with 
MODERATE  CHARGES;  OiisElagnitBndExtvDDvcEsUbHskiiient  (which 
was  built  exprcesly  for  an  Hotel  at  an  «ipense  of  npwarde  of  £30,000)  is 
nneqnalled  in  the  city. 

The  Wlnei  and  Cnlilne  an  of  th*  ?lnt  Qnality. 

A  SPIJ:ND1D  saloon  «sp«oi«ll7  kept  for  part4e«  wilb  Lndiec.  who 
wish  to  avoiil  the  eipenKe  of  s  private  litling  roonr. 

A  CoDimodioaa  nml  Elegant  Copfbe-Rooh.    Large  and  Well  Venlilated 
Shoiuq-Room.    Suites  of  ApAaTNEMTa,  etc. 

A  MotUntte  Fix«i  Ch(ir<refor  Aftenlancc- 
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DOUGLAS  HOTEL, 

ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
Thomas  Slanet,  Proprietor. 


Mb.  Slanet  begs  respectfnlly  to  tender  his  best  thanks  to  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  for  the  large  share  of  patronage  which  he  has  received 
since  he  became  Proprietor  of  the  above  Establishment ;  and  now  that 
it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  adjoining  house,  and 
has  undergone  internally  most  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
thronghout,  those  honouring  the  Hotel  will  find  it  replete  with  eveiy 
comfort  in  all  its  departments,  and  it  will  be  Mr.  Slaney*s  anxions  en- 
deavomr  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  which  he  has  already 
so  liberally  enjoyed. 

EDDTBOBaH,  1862. 


TO  SPORTSMEN,  TOURISTS,  AND   OTHERS. 

STBTTT  INN,  8TBATHGLAS8. 

RODERICK  URQUHART,  in  retoniiiig  his  best  thanks  for  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  him  since  he  became  Tenant  of  this  Inn,  begs  to  inform  SPORTSMEN,  TOUR- 
ISTS, and  Others,  that  the  house  has  lately  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  affords 
ample  accommodation  in  Bed-rooms,  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  Country  Inii. 

The  Inn  is  twenty  miles  from  Inverness,  and  ten  from  Beauly ,  is  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  Erchless  Castle,  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Farrar,  in  the 
opening  to  Glenstrathfarrar.  It  commands  a  line  view  of  Strathglass,  and  is  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  Glencannich  and  Glenaffric,  the  scenery  of  which  is  so  much  admired ; 
and  the  romantic  Falls  of  Kilmorack,  the  Dreim,  and  Island  Aioas,  are  in  the  Drive 
from  Beauly. 

Families  visiting  Strathqlass  will  find  in  this  Inn  every  attention  paid  to  their 
comfort,  at  moderate  charges. 

Stables  are  attached  to  the  Inn,  and  Horses  and  Conveyances 

can  always  be  had  for  Hire. 

Strut  Inn,  by  Beauly,  July  1861. 

CRAIG-ABD  HOTEL,   OBAN. 

The  accommodation  of  this  new  and  spacious  Hotel  is  ample.  The 
rooms  lofty  and  well-aired,  near  the  steamboat  pier,  and  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  in  Argyleshire. 

Mrs.  M'Laurin,  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Tourists, 

for  the  liberal  support  she  has  for  many  years  received  at  the  Woodside 

Hotel  (which  she  still  maintains^,  Idlo^^s,  by  sparing  no  exertions  to  secure 

comfort,  to  he  honoured  with  t\ie  amouiiX.ol'^^Xtwi^^^^^Q^WsaKt^Qftajaions. 
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MRS.  M'GREGOR,  while  taking  this  opportunity  of 
returning  thanks  to  Strangers  and  Tourists  in  Scotland 
visiting  the  Trosaehs  and  Looh  Katrine,  for  the  liberal 
support  given  to  the  above  Hotel  during  the  nine  years' 
proprietorship  of  her  deceased  Husband,  respectfully  inti- 
mates her  intention  of  maintaining  the  Establishment  as 
formerly,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  Patronage. 

The  accommodation  consists  of  Ten  Private  Parlours, 
Two  Handsome  and  Commodious  Public  Rooms,  and 
about  Seventy  Beds. 


Carriages  and  Post  Horses  on  the  Shortest  Notice. 

Parties  of  pleasure  who  intend  visiting  Ellen's  Isle 
are  respectfully  informed  that  Boats  are  to  be  had  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  that  only  by  applying  at  the  Trosaehs 
Hotel. 

Coaches  to  and  from  the  Stations  at  Callander  will  run 
daily  during  the  Tourist  Season. 

Trosachs  Hotel, 
April  1862. 
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ROYAL   HOTEL,  STIRLING. 

The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Tourists  visiting  Stirling,  will  find  tt  the  above 
Hotel  every  comfbrt  and  attention.  It  is  conveniently  situated,  being  iriihin 
three  minutes*  walk  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Steam 
Wkatt  Its  sitaation  renders  it  a  most  eligible  house  fioip  parties  arriving  and 
departing  by  the  railway  and  steamers.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  letters 
securing  apartments,  or  carriages  to  proceed  to  the  Highlands. 
To  prevent  mistakes,  letters  require  to  be  addressed 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Rowd  Hotel,  Stirling. 
«,*«  French  and  Q<irman  spoken  at  the  Hotel. 
iSr  The  Royal  Sovereign  Coach  wlU  run  as  formerly,  during  the  Tourist  Season, 

to  Trosadif  and  Loch  Katrina 
Stiruno,  April  1862. 

GOLDEN  LION  HOTEL,  STIRLING. 

CAMPBELL'S,  late  GIBB'S. 

D.  Campbell  begs  to  return  hli  best  thanks  for  the  liberal  patronage  he  has 
received  during  the  many  years  he  has  been  Proprietor  uf  this  old  estaMwhed 
Hotel,  and  respectfully  intimates  that  many  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  house,  rendering  it  complete  is  every  department,  as  a  residence  for  FiSQl]Ju», 
Tourists,  etc.  tSB"  A  large  Coffee- Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

The  Hotel  is  in  the  principal  street,  near  all  the  Pubfic  Officesi.and  tiie  fiaii- 
way  Station.    A  conv^ance  awaits  the  arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

D.  C's  Posting  and  Carriage  Bstablishment  is  complete»  and,  parties  writing  for 
conveyances  or  apartments  may  depend  on  the  order  being  carefully  attended  to. 

ta"  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths, 
March  1862.  CAMPBELL,  Golden  Lion  Eoiel,Kmg  Street,  SHrling. 

M ATI.OCK  BATH,  DERBYSHUtE, 

NEW   BATH    FAMILY   HOTEL 

BY  MISS  IVATTS  AND  MRS.  JORDAN. 

An  excellent  Coffee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
A  large  Tepid  Swimming  Bath. 
Post  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Stabling. 

An  Omnibns  to  and  ftom  the  Bailway. 

ANDERSON'S  QUEEN'S  HOTEL,  BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN. 

This  highly  commodious  and  elegant  Hotel— one  of  the  most  spacious  in 
North  Britain — has  lately  been  further  extended  and  decorated  by  the  Pro- 
prietor. The  Dining  Hall  is  a  splendid  Apartment,  while  the  Drawing-room 
is  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style  of  modem  convenience..  The  Bed- 
room* are  lofty  and  airy,  and  are  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort. 

A  Table  d'Hote  daily. 

Wines  of  first  class  imported  direct.  Port  Wines  of  Best  Vintages,  from 
1K20  to  1847. 

A  baker  employed  on  the  premises. 

Vehicles  from  the  Hotel  wait  the  arrival  of  every  train. 

POSTING  DETAia:^\SST  CO^-CliCT^. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE. 


TOURISTS  and  FAMILIES  travelling  to  and  !W«i  SOOTfl  WALES  will 
find  very  Saperior  Accommodationi  combined  willi  Mad««le  Gharges,  at 

ROPEK'S  ROTAL  HOTEL, 

ROSS,  HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Acyoining  the  far-&med  "  Man  of  BoUk  PitMpeott'*  and  oommanding 
extensive  Views  of  the  Wye,  andlte  endianting  Scenety. 

It  is  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Qukxdmxosl  Cocbt  and  Castle — 
Symond^s  Yat — TiNTEBv  Abbbt — ^Wtndcuffi — ^Raoi^and  Castle,  etc! 

There  is  excellent  Fishing,  free  from  charge,  close  to  the  town. 
FAMILIES  BOARDED  FOR  LONG  OR  SHORT  PERIODS. 

Posting  in  all  its  Branches. 

PLEASURE   BOATS   FOR   EXCURSIONS   ON   THE    WYE. 
Flys  and  Omnibiues  meet  every  Train. 


1 1 


Ross  is  "  The  Gate  of  the  Wye,"  and  for  th6  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
scenery  on  its  banks,  there  is  no  river  in  England  at  all  comparable  with 
it ;  nor  do  we  believe  (notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  some  of  them  in 
point  of  size)  that  there  is  a  single  river  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that 
can  boast  such  scenes  of  grandeur,  gracefulness,  and  pastoral  beauty.  Its 
romantic  beauties,  whether  where  it  glides  majestically  along  the  rich  plains 
of  Herefordshire — through  orchards,  meadows,  corn*£elds,  and  villages— ^r, 
deep  in  its  channel,  runs  between  lofty  it)cks,  clothed  with  hanging  woods, 
and  crowned  .at  intervals  with  antique  ruins  and  castellated  and  monastic 
edifices,  yielding  a  panoramic  succession  of  exquisite  landscapes,  hftve  fur- 
nished many  subjects  for  the  poet  and  the  painter;  and  cannot  fail  to  chium. 
every  lover  of  nature. 
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BSK  BHTDDIKO. 

WHAEFDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 
Phyildui-I)r.  KAOLEOS,  T.B.O.P.I:.,  7.B.L  Ssot. 

Abont  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Ilklet  (the  Olicana  of  the  RomBoe), 
&nd  on  a  bold  omiDonce  OTorlooking  the  picturesque  vallej  of  the  Wharfe. 
stands  the  edifice  of  Bgh  Bhtddino,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diaeaseg  b; 
means  of  Hjdropatby,  and  for  the  reception  of  Visitors. 

The  pure  springs  and  exhtlnrating  air,  ae  well  as  the  extensive  and 
varied  Bcenery  of  the  district  around  Bkle}',  have  long  made  it  a  favoarite 
reaort.  Here,  accordingly,  was  erected,  about  eiiteen  years  ago,  at  an 
eipenee  of  fally  £30,000,  the  establishment  of  Ben  Ehyddicg.  The  estate 
consists  of  about  100  acres  of  ground,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laid  ont 
with  a  view  to  the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  the  patients  and  Tieitora, 
affording  them  the  opportunity  of  varied  exercise,  and  communicatiDg 
with  the  eitenaivB  moors  which  crown  the  hills  for  many  miles  OD  both 
sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  Tbe  house  is  furnished  with  every 
acoommodat/on  and  comfort;  noi  ^a^6  any  means  been  neglected  to  obtain 
for  fie  invalid  and  Tieitorthe  uaagea  »ai4  B.\XeiA\<ni  *^  «■ 
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dining-room  and  drawing-room  are  lofty  and  spaciouB ;  and  there  are  tweWe 
private  sitting-rooms,  all  commanding  beautiful  views. 

On  a  large  terrace  adjoining  the  house,  a  covered  Arcade  or  Gymnasium 
has  been  erected,  measuring  115  feet  long  by  59  feet  wide,  which  affords 
constant  opportunities  of  amusement  and  exercise,  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
and  at  all  seasons.  During  winter  and  spring  it  is  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes,  and  lighted  in  the  eVfnings  by  means  of  gas.  Besides  the  G^ym- 
nasium,  there  is  added  to  Ben  Khydding  a  Beading-room,  containing  a 
supply  of  Newspapers.  A  Billiard-room,  Bowling-green,  American  Bowling- 
alley,  and  Backet-court,  are  likewise  attached  to  the  Establishment,  to- 
gether with  gymnastic  apparatus  suited  to  various  degrees  of  strength,  and 
fitted  for  various  kinds  of  muscular  actkn. 

TERMS  FOR  PATIENTS  AND  VISITORS. 

FOR   PATIEi^TS. 

£  8.  d. 
Board,  lodging,  medical  attendance,  bath-servant,  Roman  bath,  and 

the  other  baths,  per  week 8  18    6 

Two  of  a  family,  patients,  each 8  10    0 

Patients  under  twelve  years  of  age 2  12    0 

Clergymen  are  received  as  Patients  on  Visitors*  terms. 

AU  other  BaJha  amd  BaHh  AUendanis  art  iatduded  in  tJke  above  chargee. 
Blankets,  Sheets,  and  Totods,  for  Bathing,  can  he  purchased  or  hired  in  the  houee,  or 

Patients  ean  bring  thabr  OMm.i 


FOR  VISITOBS. 


Board  and  lodging,  per  week 
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accompanying  a  patient . 
for  a  child  under  twelve  years 
for  a  child  under  six  years 
for  private  servants— men 

„  women 

„  »,  per  day,  if  for  less  than  a  week 

Private  sitting-room,  i>er  day  

,,  ,,  per  weeK  .       .       .       .       • 

Baih  aUendants,  waiters,  chembermaids,  porters,  amd  "boots,  are  incJiided  in  th/e  aSbove 

Charges.    There  are  no  Extra  Chofrges. 

For  a  full  description  of  Beh  Bhtddihci,  see  an  able  little  work  recently 
published,  entitled  "  Ben  Bhydding,  the  Aaclepion  of  England,  its  Beauties, 
its  Ways,  and  its  Water  Cure."  By  the  Rev.  T.  Wodrow  Thomson. 
Published  by  C.  Kent  and  Co.,  London ;  Paton  and  Ritchie,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  J.  Shuttleworth,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire ;  of  each  of  whom  the  work  can  be 
had  by  enclosing  Thirteen  Postage  Stamps. 
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ULLSWATER    HOTEL, 

PATTERDAI^. 

T^  only  'Hotel  on  the  Margin  of  tbe  Lake,  jkdSl  near  the  Steam-bbat 

Xandinff'^ttaffo* 

The  above  First  Class  Establisluneiit  contains  a  mag- 
nificent Coffee-room  and  Eleven  Private  Sitting-rooms, 
and  will  be  found  replete  with  every  convenience.  The 
Hotel  stands  in  the  midat  of  its  own  pleasure-grounds, 
which  slope  down  to  the  lake  amidst  a  romantic  and 
delightful  combination  of  shady  trees,  rock,  and  water ;  the 
windows  command  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  district, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Ullswater,  with  its  majestic  Moun- 
tains. The  far-famed  Airy  Force  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  is  a  convenient  station  for  ascending  the  famed 
Helvellyn,  Fairfield,  and  High  Street,  and  within  an  easy 
day's  excursion  of  all  the  principal  Lakes  in  the  district. 
Tourists  who  enjoy  Boating  will  find  every  kind  of  craft 
provided  for  them. 

E.  B.  will  be  much  obliged  by  a  call  to  inspect  the 
Hotel  before  securing  apartments  elsewhere.  This  Hotel 
combines  convenience  of  situation,  attention  to  the  com- 
fort of  Visitors,  and  moderate  Scale  of  Charges. 

R  BOWNASS,  Propeietob,  late  of  Lodoee. 


Caxriagea,  "Boma^^  «a^  ^^%X»v 
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GLASGOW  AND  THE   HIGHLANDS. 

J.  HE  tmdenicffced,  tjr  o€her  Steamers,  aie  intended  to  «ail  with 
Goods  and  Passengers,  unless  pnevented  by  weather,  or  unforeseen 
circumstances,  viz. : — 

FbOM  OLAa<3K>W  BVEBT  THURSDAY  AT  NoON 

{Train  to  OreenocJb  ^t  5  PJf.), 
For  lona,  Bunessan,  Stmae,  Dunvegan,  Uig  ; 

AND  EVERT  ALTERNaIkE  THURSDAY, 

For  Tarbet,  Kodel,  Lochmaddy,  Kallia,  Lochboisdale,  and  Aultbea, 

Ullapool,  Lochinvear,  BadeaL 

Returning  to  Glasgow 

From  Dunvegan  every  Monday,  at  about  8  p.m. 
„     Struan  „      Tuesday,       „        4  a.m. 

„     Bimessan      „         da,  „        1  ym, 

"CHIEPTAIN" 

( Via  Crinan  Canal), 

From  GiiAsgow  every  Wednesday  at  11  Forenoon 

{Train  to  Greenock  at  3  PJl), 

For  Oban,  Craignure,  Lochaline,  Salen  (Mull),  Tobermory,  Coll, 

Bunessan ; 

AND  EVERY  ALTERNATE  W^iDNESDAY, 

For  Ulva,  Salen  (Loch  Sunart),  Stron^an,  Croig,  and  Tyree. 

Returning  to  Glasgow 

From  Bunessan  every  Monday,  at  about  4  A.M. 
„     Tobermory         „  afternoon. 

„     Oban  „  evening. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

MARTIN  ORME,  8  York  Street. 
Glasgow,  March  1862. 
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DEUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED  SCOTCH  CUI  TARTAI  WABEHOUSE. 

8T  IRLINQ. 


Tms  Establishment  has  been  long  Imown  as  one  of  the  first  in 
Scotland  for  supplying  articles  of  genuine  Scotch  manufactuie 
to  parties  settled  in  almost  eyeiy  quarter  of  the  globe, — a  number 
of  the  manufactures  being  produced  in  the  Stirling  district, — 
consisting  of  superfine  wooUen  tartans,  in  plain  and  fancy  pat- 
terns, for  Ladies'  dresses,  etc. ;  long  and  square  tartan  or  plaid 
shawls  ;  spun  silk  tartan  and  linsey-woolsey  for  Ladies'  dresses ; 
silk,  satin,  and  woollen  tartan  handkerchief ;  tartan  ribbons  in 
almost  every  Clan ;  Ladies'  plain  and  striped  drugget  petti- 
coats of  the  most  beautiful  patterns  and  exquisite  texture. 

Scotch  tweeds,  which  are  now  so  much  appreciated  for 
Grentlemen's  clothing  in  preference  to  any  other  manufacture,  as 
combming  warmth,  durability,  softness  of  texture,  and  cheapness, 
are  unlimited  in  variety,  and  embrace,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  cleri- 
cal gray  and  black,  suitable  for  clergymen  who  desire  to  study 
comfort  and  economy  ;  also  shepherd  plaid,  heather  mixtures, 
undressed  Bannockbum  and  Cheviot  tweeds,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  shooting,  fishing,  or  other  rough  wear,  at  low  prices. 

Gentlemen's  railway  travelling  wrappers  and  shepherds' 
plaids,  woollen  tartan  hose,  and  highland  bonnets,  etc.  etc. 

Scotch  made  damask  table  linen,  bedroom  sheetings,  diapers, 
buck,  and  Bath  towelling,  etc.,  which  are  highly  and  justly 
esteemed  for  texture  and  durability. 

Litending  purchasers  may  be  supplied  with  patterns  of 
Scotch  goods,  priced,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  upon  application. 

All  purckasea  of  £3  vdl^ie  and  upwards,  sent  free  of  carriage 
to  London^  Dublin^  and  to  the  principal  railway  stations  in  the 
kingdom  by 

J.  &  A.  DKUMMOND. 

Claw  'J'abtan  "Wabbbotibib,  ^inKuraot. 
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WHEN  YOU  so 


TO 


THE  fiKtHi^ 


VISIT 


ACOOUGALl  &  CO.'S 


R0VA1>  TARTAR  WAREHOUSB, 


INVERNESS, 
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COTTTs^ 


EWELLERvni 

I]>feES   §TIiEI 
'EDINBURGH 


TO  ILL  TOURISTS  IN  THE  HKHLANDSIOF  SCOTLAND. 


All  interested  in  the  HighlHDds  and  its  people — all  viaiting  its  MountainB  and 
Tradi  lion-hall  owed  scenery— all  who  enjoy  Deer-sl»lking,  GroUHB-shootrnp, 
Salmon-fishiiig,  Trout-trolling,  and  the  other  Sport-  -'"-  "—•■  ->—'■■--■■ 


i  of  the  North,  ahonld  yi 


MACDOUGAU.  &  CO.'S 
ROYAL  CLAN  TARTAN  &  TWEED  WAREHOUSE, 

12  fflGH  STREET,  INVERNESS, 

MANUFACTUEERS  TO  THE  ftUEEN  aKD  TUE  BOYAL  TAMILY, 
Who  received  a  Firat-Clait  Prize  Mtdal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  <^'6i. 
At  their  EetahliBhment  will  be  Jband  the  moat  nnlimited  variety  of  CLAN 
and  FANCY  TARTANS,  and  PLAIDS  and  SHAWLS,  FINE  I'WEED  for 
Town  Wear,  LINSET-WOOLSEY,  etix     All  Iha  neceaaary  Clothing  for  Deer- 
Stalking,  tirous^-shooling  Salmon-fiabing,  Trant-trolling.  Deep-aea  fishing,  bb 
well  as  all  other  deacriptiona  oT  Higbland  Mannfactnrea, 
Clothing  for  the  Sportiman  ond  Toarigt  made  vp  at  Sal/ the  Lotidon  Privet. 
Ih«  bmuniB  Eighluid  Cloak,  the  Eigbland  CoitnmB  for  OwitlnnHi, 
vltliout  Omaments,  but  inelnding  Sporan,  BoDnet,  Som,  &o., 

".•  Goods  Forwarded  to  EdinborfeV,  ti\tt»ejf ,  m.i'ViOaiwi.YTW, 
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CHOKE  MD  CHEAT  SOUVENilB  BF  SCOTLAND 

SUPPLIED   TO   STKANGUSBB 

At  Prices  greatly  under  those  frequently  cliarged  in  Bazaars. 


GreeU  Extension  of  the  Great  BetaU  cmd  Mcmufacturing  Establishment, 
13, 15, 17,  HAKOYER  ST.;  40,  42,  BOSE  ST. 

KNOX,    SAMbCL,    &    DICKSON, 

Merchants,  Manufacturehs,  Impobtess  of  Fokeigit  Merchandise, 

AND  Exporters  to  India,  New  Zealand,  and  other 

BauTisH  Colonies^ 

Haye  recently  added  to  their  Premlaes!  a  considei;abl&  range  of  weU-U^ted  Apartments, 
to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  their  Extensive  Trade. 

E.  S.  &  D.  specially  solicit  the  attention  of  Strangers 
to  a  large  Stock  of  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Scotland,  from 
4j4,  to  iB.  6d.,  inclniing  Tiews  oC  Edinburgh,  Melrose, 
Aberdeenshire,  the  Trosachs  (the  land  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake),  and  other  objects  and  scenes  of  Romantic  In- 
terest. These  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Stereoscope  in  all 
**  the  grandeur  and  life  of  nature."  A  pocket  Stereo- 
aeope  and  a  Superb  YioiiF  of  Bdisburgh,  tree  for  2s.  or 
24  stamps.  A  hand  Stereoscope  and  12  slides  for  5s., 
or  ds.  6d:  in  stunps  (firee  by  postX  including  Scotch 
Sceneiy.  The  B\|ou  Sterooeco^  Is.,  recommended  by 
Sir  David  Brewster. 

MIGBOSCQPES  AKD  OFEBA  GLASSES. 

THE  CELEBRATED  CLAN  TARTAW  WOOD  WORK, 

Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Smith  of  Mauchline,  Makers  to  the  Queen,,  at  prices  greatly 
UNDER  those  freqwently  chaRgbi^  to  Stranoebs. 

Paper  Cutters,  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  Note-Books,  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  Purses,  2s.  6d.  to  78, 
Brooches.  5d.  to  5b.  Bracelets,  Is.  5d.  to  4b.  Pencil  Cases,  3d.  to  Is.  Match  Boxes, 
8d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  Bon-bon  Boxes,  9d.  and  lid.  Snuflf  Boxes,  2s.  M.  to  lis.  lOd.  Spec- 
tacle Cases,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  Cigar  Cases,  4s.  to  9s.  G&ra  Cases,  2s.  6d.  to  lis,  6d. 
Needle  Cases,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  Sd.  Needle  Books,  Is.  2d.  to  9s.  Penholders,  2d.  to  3s. 
Postage  Stamp  Boxes,  lOd.  to  2s.  5d.  Tartan  Books  of  Bums'  Songs,  and  Scott's 
Poetry,  58.  lOd.  to  21s. 

THE  CELEBRATED  AYRSHIRE  EMBROIDERY  WORK. 

Fine  Ayrshire  Collars,  2s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.    Fine  Sleevesj,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.     Rich  Collar 
Collars  and  Sleeves  to  match,  6s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  Set. 

Tartan  Scarfs  in,  VarUms  Clwns. 
BTLJSSBID  AHD  CHEAP  BU0XJTEBIS8.— Real  Pebble  Brooches,  set  in  Silver, 
from  Is.  4d.  to  32s.  Real  Pebble  Biacelets.  from  Is.  6d.  to  35s.  Beautiful  Buckhom 
Brooches.  Real  Silver  Brooches,  6d.  to  98.  Plaid  Pebble  Brooch,  28.  3d.  Silver 
Mounted  Brooches,  2s.  6d.  to  35s.  Real  Jet  Bracelets,  9d.  to  15s.  Rowlands*  Macassar 
Oil,  3s.  6d.  for  2s.  9d.  Eau  de  Cologne,  direct  from  the  original  maker,  Julichs  Platz. 
Cologne,  Is.  and  2s.,  usual  prices,.  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  ;  in  large  wicker  bottles,  38.  and 

6s.  for  Tourists.  

HAIB  JBWBIiIiBBY  BY  THSL  Q^XSSSSk^^  fcSTE^sar^. 
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E.    LENNI  E,    OPTICIAN, 

46  PRINCES  STBEET,  EDINBURGH, 
Opfositb  thb  Scott  Monumbxt. 


Lennie*!  "  Omnet  Telescopes." 

No  Tourist  should  be  without  one  of  these  truly  use^  instru- 
ments ;  they  are  the  most  portable  Achromatio  Tblesoofes  that 
are  made,  measuring,  when  closed,  only  four  inches,  are  first 
doss  in  quality,  and  having  At^A  power^  are  good  for  a  very  ex- 
tended range.     Post  Free,  22s. 


Portable  Achromatie  Telescopes, 

8s.  6d. ;  Post  Free,  10s.     10s.  6d.,  Post  Free,  12s. 


Field  fflasses  in  every  Variety. 

Lbnnib's  "  Two  Guinea"  Landscape  Glass,  in  Sling  Case,  is 
one  of  the  finest  Binocular  Glasses  produced. 

Waistcoat  Pocket  Achromatic  Single  Field  Glass, 
Ivory,  10s.  6d. ;  Post  Free,  lis. 


Stereoscopes,  and  Stereoscope  Slides. 

Lennib*s  Stock  of  Stereoscopes,  and  of  Stereoscopic  Slides,  of 
Edinburgh  and  Scottish  Scenery,  is  the  largest  in  Scotland. 


Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses. 

R  Lennie  has  been  many  years  famed  for  the  correct  adaptation 
of  Spectacles  to  all  degrees  of  defective  Vision. 

Steel,  with  Glass  Eyes,  2s.  to  8s.  6d. 
Steel,  with  Finest  Pebble  Eyes,  10s.  6d. 


46  PEKCES  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
Oppodte  the  Scott  Monnumeut, 
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THE  EOYAL 

CLAN  TARTAN  AND  SCOTCH  TWEED  WAREHOUSE. 
ROMANES  AND  PATERSON, 

TAETAN  MANUFACTUEEES 
TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

69    NOETH   BEIDGE, 

EDINBUBGH. 


NELSON'S  a  MONUMENT. 


C  ALTON  fla^SsM  HILL. 


VELSOITS  MONUMENT,  from  its  Site  and  Elevation,  and  also  from 
^^  being  totally  unobstructed,  commands  one  of  the  &aest,  most  varied,  and 
enchanting  Views  in  £urope. 

Tourists  and  others  wishing  a  correct  and  magnificent  View  of  the  City  and 
surrounding  country,  would  do  well  to  make  this  their  first  point  of  attraction, 
as  all  the  walks  strangers  could  indulge  in  would  not  give  them  half  so  fine  an 
idea  of  the  City  as  they  can  here  obtain. 

Additional  Attractions. — In  addition  to  the  many  attractions,  there  has 
lately  been  added  a  magnificent  Aohrohatio  Camera  Obboura,  very  grand 
Solar  Microscope,  with  powerful  Gregorian  and  Achromatic  Telescopes  by 
eminent  opticians ;  also  a  splendid  Cosmoramio  and  Diokamio  Exhibition, 
with  Panoramic  Views  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  gas  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  place  of  interest  and  scientific  amasAisv<^vw\.\sss<«^&fst5«k^«&ft^NK» 
l>e  met  with .    Admission  to  the  whoV^  \«.,  X'ts^  'iSs'ii  volO);!^^^^* 
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W.  &  J.  KILNE'S 

NEWLY  INVENTED  TOURISrS  COMPANION, 

Ix  Strong;  Leather  Case,  with  Double  Action  Lock,  size  only  nine  inches  lonf:  by 
eiffht  deep,  by  four  wide,  contains  all  the  essential  ilttings  of  a  Dressing-Case 
(includini;  Lai^  Bfirror),  Wrltfai|C  Portft>Ko^  Inks,  Lights^  etc.,  arranged  in  a  most 
compact  manner,  yet  so  that  eveiy  artlde  can  be  dirolaye<l  at  once  on  the 
Toilet-Table.    Complete,  for  Gentlemen,  £8 :  Ids. ;  for  Ladies,  £S :  lOs. 

The  atone,  enlarged  to  eleven  inchea  by  nine,  by  four  wide,  contains  all  the 
Cutlery  of  the  fullest  fitted  Dresiin^-Case,  Silref  Capped  Double  and  Sinp:le 
Scent  ttottles,  of  quality  and  size  the  same  as  in  the  best  fitted  Dressing.Bags, 
extra  Brushes,  etc    Complete,  for  Gentlemen,  £6 :  58. ;  for  Ladies,  £Q. 

Levant  Iforoeeo  Hand-Be^  iilth  Piaton  Loeka,  Domerona  pockets,  etc,  for 
the  above  "  Companions,"  in  Utu  ^fihe  Leather  Case,  for  359.  extra.  These  Bags 
thut  form  the  inifetf,  ch^npest,  andmoU  Portable  fitted  Hand- Bags  that  can  be 
made,  and  have  already  commanded  a  wy  large  sale  and  high  recommenda- 
tions. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh  will,  besides  the  above,  find  at  W.  &  J.  Milne's  estab- 
lishment, 126  Princes  Strrbt(  (Feat  ^duQ,  many  specialties  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, invented  by  W.  and  J,  llilna  for  the  convenience  of  Travellers.  Their 
TonristB'  Writing  Fortfoliof  have  been  for  eighteen  years  before  the  Public, 
and  every  year  wiui  a  largely  increasing  sale.  There  are  now  twenty-one  pat- 
terns. Price  7s.  6d.  to  45s.  Kilne'f  Pocket  Writing-Case,  no  larger  than  the 
smallest  Pocket  Bible,  yet  holding  full-sized  Fortign  paper,  is  the  moat  compact 
mode  of  carrying  all  the  requisites  for  Writing.  Price  129.  6d.  to  21s.  In 
Despatch  Boxes,  W.  &  J.  M.  have  various  New  Patterns,  from  18s.  6d.  to  16 
(Tuliioas.  Their  Imperial  Beipatch  Box,  littcd  com[)lete,  with  Cover,  price 
£7  :  15s.,  is  the  favourite  one  for  Gentlemen  ;  and  for  Ladies  they  have  a  smaller 
sizi>.  beautifully  finished,  in  Green  Russia,  called  **  The  Empress,"  complete,  with 
Cover,  £o  :os. 

DreBsing-CaseB  in  Morocco  and  Rusnia,  W.  &.  J.  Milne  make  in  the  greatest 
possible  variety,  and  warrant  for  every  climate.  Prices  from  1 5s.  to  30  Guineas. 
In  Rosewood,  Walnut,  etc.,  of  \V,  <f  J,  MJ's  own  make,  from  £6 :  Cs.  to  50  Guineas, 
always  in  stock.  Cheaper  Dressing-Cases  (warranted,  but  not  their  own  make) 
in  Rosewood,  etc.,  from  21s. 

Ladies'  Reticules,  Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's  Jewel  Boxes,  Key  and  Cash 
Boxes,  Expanding  (viissct  Boxes,  "  My  Letters "  Cases,  Travelling  Pouches, 
Purses,  Pocket-Books,  Cigar  Boxes  and  Cases,  Papetieres,  Envelope  Boxes  and 
Portfolios  to  match.  Travelling  Medicine  Chests  in  Russia,  Housewife's,  Kniff, 
Fork,  and  Spoon  Pouches,  Passport  Cases,  Flasks,  etc.,  m  great  variety. 

PIC-NIC  BASKETS,  FITTED  from  15s.  6d. 

SCOTCH  CLAN-TARTAN  SOUVENIRS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 

Oj^era  a'iul  Field  Glasses.     Deer-Stalkinr/  Glasses. 

Guide  Books,  Maps,  Views  op  Scotland. 
Stationery  of  every  desinnption. 

W.  &  J.  MILNE,  126  PRINCES  STREET  (west  END),  EDINBURGH. 

*#*  Xone  of  W.  &  J.  M.'s  iiiaTiii/acttiTCs  are  on  sale  in  any  oilier  SJiap  in  the  CUy, 
and  every  article  lacwle  lyy  tlicm  \8  slam-p?OL  ^>;\tlv  Uvtlt  ivame  and  address. 

Priced  C ATALOQ\:"Ea  "bx  ^^^«i  -swj.  Q^^%tK.>\^ . 
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